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PREFACE. 


T HE New Diſpenſatory was intended as a re- 
gular book of prafiical and ſcientific pharma- 
cy; compoſed on principles agreeable to thoſe, 
on which the colleges of London and Edinburgh 


have proceeded, in the late reformation of their of- 


ficinal pharmacopceias ; containing full and clear direc- 
tions, drawn from actual experience, for the preparation of 
the ſeveral medicines, particularly where accompanied 
with any difficulty or danger; and aſſigning every-where, 
as far as poſſible, their real virtues and uſes; intentions, 
which though of primary importance in a work of this 


kind, do not ſeem to have been at all regarded in the other 
Miſpenſatories that have hitherto appeared. | 


Tz author has had the ſatisfaction of finding that his 


ZEndeavours have not been in vain; that though the work 


1 ſell very ſhort of the perfection which he wiſhed for, 


was diſtinguiſned with approbations even beyond his 


Jopes; with approbations, which have induced the com- 
Pilers of the other diſpenſatories to borrow very conſide- 
fable parts of it in their laſt editions, in one of which, 
Peſides many paragraphs and entire pages here and there, 


= 
= 


e greateſt part of two hundred pages together is illi- 
rally copied from this work. "YN 
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In this fourth edition, I have made many material cor- 
rections and additions; and retrenched ſundry exception- 
able particulars, which, -in compliance with common pre- 
judices, had been admitted in the firſt attempt. 


Tux firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, or 
what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry. The 
general neglect of this intereſting and uſeful ſtudy, as ap- 
_ to medicinal ſubjects, has engaged me to greatly en- 
arge this part, and fo labour it with more care and preci- 
ſion. I have endeavoured to give a conciſe and ſyſtema- 
tic view of the general properties and relations of vege- 
table, animal, and mineral bodies; the different medicinal 
principles they contain; the means of extracting and ſe- 
parating their native component parts, without making 
any alteration in their qualities; and the different forms 
and powers which they aſſume, from different natural or 
artificial operations, or from the mixture and coalition of 
one with another; avoiding every-where all hypothetical 
reaſonings, and delivering only the direct reſult of expe- 
riment and obſervation. To this hiſtory is added a prac- 
tical account of the inſtruments and operations of the art, 
which, it is hoped, will give the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tediouſneſs of minute details, 


Tur next part contains the Materia Medica, or me- 
dicinal ſimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the introduc- 
tion to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic order. Ra- 
tionales of the operations of medicines, which are at beſt 
but conjectural and unſatisfactory, have no place in this 

ractical work: but ſome general obſervations, of the ſen- 
fible effects of certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's 
manner, it has been thought expedient to retain, with 
ſome amendments from the former editions. & 


Ix treating of the ſeveral ſimples themſelves, I have 
given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, with the 
marks of its genuinencſs and goodneſs ; and pointed out 
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the diſtinguiſning characters of ſuch, as, from a reſem- 
blance in external appearance, are liable to be confounded 
with others of different qualities. With rd to their 
virtues, particular care has been taken to reject the fabu- 
lous ones, which are till preſerved in other books of this 
kind; and to give only thoſe, which have either been con- 
firmed by repeated experience, or may be rationally in- 
ferred from the ſenſible qualities of the ſubject, or from its 
agreement in ſmell, taſte, &c. with others of known virtue, 
Under each ſimple are mentioned all the preparations made 
from it, and all the compoſitions in which it is an ingre- 
dient, in the London and Edinburgh pharmacopœias. Many 
of the capital articles I have examined pharmaceutically, 
and ſhewn in what ſeparable part of the mixed its virtue 
reſides, by what means the active principle is beſt extract- 
ed or preſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or its 
reparations are moſt commodiouſly and advantageouſly 


exhibited. At the end of this part, the directions for the 


collection and preſervation of medicinal ſubſtances are re- 


Taz third and fourth parts contain the preparations and 
compoſitions of the new London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copceias, with a few of the old ones, which I am informed 
are ſtill kept in ſome ſhops, and occaſionally called for 
ſeveral of the more celebrated medicines which have come 
anto eſteem in France and Germany ; many from our hoſ- 


tals; and ſome elegant extemporaneous preſcriptions, - 
uch as are directed in practice. F 


In the diſtribution of theſe materials, it has been found 
neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto received. In 
other diſpenſatories, and in the former edition of this, me- 
dicines are divided into two general heads, officinal and 
extemporaneous. This diviſion is apparently faulty ; for 
many of thoſe called officinal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, 
being made only as they are wanted; and many of thoſe, 
which are called extemporaneous, are very well fitted for 
keeping: if we ſhould appropriate the term _—_ = 


vi neee. 
thoſe which have the ſanction of public colleges, then this 
abſurdity would follow, that medicines of as tedious pre- 
paration as any in the book, even Baume's extract of 
opium, which requires ſeveral months continual boiling, 
would be extemporaneous preparations. 


To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating the 
ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſamec ompoſitions, 
in different parts of the book, I have ranged medicines of 
ſimilar preparation or compoſition in one claſs, without re- 

to the ineſſential circumſtances of their being uſed at 
London or at Edinburgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the ſhops 
or in the hoſpitals ; and have endeavoured to diſpoſe them 
in ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far as could be done with 
ſuch materials, one regular whole, a connected ſyſtem of 
ractical pharmacy: that the medicines of the London and 
dinburgh colleges may be the more readily known from 
the others, their titles are printed in a larger character, 
The diſtinction indeed between preparations and compo- 
ſitions, the former of which make the third part, and the 
latter the fourth, is not perhaps altogether unexception- 
able, conſidering the great multiplicity and diverſity of the 
ſubjects, many of which partake of the nature of both, 
though ſome more of one, and others of the other: but this 
does not at all affect the plan, or produce any diſorder in 
the ſyſtem, which continues the ſame whether this diſtinc- 
tion 1s retained or dropped. 


Trex Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt edi- 
tion of the Pharmacopæia Edinburgenſis, publiſhed in the 
year 1756, a complete tranſlation of which has not before 


appeared. 


Ix tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever the ori- 
ginals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the liberty has been 
taken of expreſling the directions in a more full and clear 
manner, with care not to vary the ſenſe. The ingredients 
in the ſeveral compoſitions are, for the greater diſtinctneſs 
(a,ggintwhich throughout. the whole has been particularly 
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aimed at) ranged in different lines, as in the originals: for 
want of ſome method of this kind, there are inſtances of in- 
gredients being confounded, and two articles miſtaken for 
one. | 


To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where- it ſeemed 
requiſite, an account of the principles on which they are 
built ; together with their virtues, uſe, and doſe ; and the 
cautions neceſſary to be obſerved in the exhibition of them. 
To the more difficult or dangerous 2 is added a 
full deſcription of the method of performing them with ad- 
vantage and ſafety; and to ſuch medicines as are liable to 
ſophiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing the genuine from 
the adulterated. In theſe practical remarks on the parti- 
cular preparations, and on the general claſſes of them at 
the beginning of the reſpective chapters and ſections, the 
author has laboured with diligence: if he has ſucceeded 
in executing his intentions, the directions are ſuch, as may 
enable every apothecary to prepare, as it is his duty to do, 
all his own medicines. 


Tx tables, inſerted in the former edition, were ſo well 
received, that the other diſpenſatories have copied them 
entire. One of theſe tables however, that of ſpecific gra- 
vities, appears, on re-examining it, to be exceptionable : 
great part of it was drawn from Dr. Friend's experiments, 
in his Prælectiones chymice, in which the numbers, by ſome 
accident, have been ſo faultily ſet down, that no depen- 
dence can be had upon them; and few other hydroſtatical 
experiments have been made on medicinal ſubſtances or 
their preparations. I have therefore now thrown out that 
table, but preſerved all that was valuable in it, reduced to 
a more uſeful form, in the table of the weights of certain 
meaſures of different fluids. I have likewiſe added ſeveral 
new ones, greatly enlarged the others, ſo as to render them 
of more utility in practice, and diſtributed them in the dif- 
ferent parts of the work to which they belong. The facts 
on which they are built, where no authority is mentioned, 
are in all caſes (except only in the above- mentioned table of 
weights) from my own experience. 
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Tun Author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are ſtill *' 
many imperfections in this performance; but hopes it will J 
appear, that he has every where conſulted the dignity ß 
the art, the caſe and advantage of the operator, and the 
rer 
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c CHAPTER I. 
Definition and Divifion of PHARMACY. 


1 HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding na- 
4 tural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in a 


7 manner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the inten- 
> tions of cure. | 
7 
9 9 Tuis art has been commonly divided into two branches, o- 
5 MR LEnICal and CHEMICAL ; but no rational principle of diſtinction 
3 between them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical pro- 
5 7 cels to evaporate juice of plantane over a gentle fire till it becomes 
o i thick, it is ſurely not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of ſloes 
9 in the ſame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among 
4 the chemical, and the latter among the galenical preparations. 
Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparation is, in different. 
34 Pharmacopœias, refered to the different branches: thus, diſtilled 
18 waters and diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt of the galenical 
1 in one Pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in an- 
n, other. 
ri- It is _— on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, refins, vo- 
ar latile and fixed ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, 
o- and other like productions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and 


pills, boluſes, troches, electaries, draughts, ointments, . e 
poultices, &c, to the galenical; as if the diſtinction was founded, 
B neither 
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neither on the nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of 
the effe& produced, but merely on the form, in which the medicine 
is intended to be taken or applied. Thus, the diſſolution of mercury 
in aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations ; while the 
very ſame proceſs, with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ſtill more che- 
mical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a galenical one, becauſe the product 
is uſed as an ointment. It cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, that this is a 
juſt diviſion ; or that the ſame proceſs or preparation can become 
chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which they 
are applied, or the form in which the product is uſed. 

If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline ſalt, as that of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be 
put together into water, in due proportions ; the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſalt will be immediately ſuppreſſed, this ſalt uniting 
with the acid of the vitriol into a new compound, while the iron 


js ſeparated and thrown out. This is undoubtedly a chemical 


effect; and this effect will happen, wherever theſe two ingredients 
meet together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine 
be. It 1s obvious, therefore, that the Galenical forms are by no 
means independent of chemiſtry ; and that this ſcience extends to 
mixtures of the moſt ſimple kind. 

The London college has very judiciouſly rejected this diviſion ; 
a diviſion, apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial know- 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with cuſ- 
tom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch of 
chemiſtry ; and the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are ſo 
far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties or re- 
lations of the materials. 


PrHarMACY, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. The former teaches the know- 
ledge of the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various properties, 
qualities, and relations to one another, and their general effects on the 
human body: the latter, the ſkilful performance of the ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes, or ng by which they are adapted to particular uſes. 

What is here called zheory is not to be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpeculative truths, or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for ex- 
plaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects pro- 
duced. The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experiment 
and obſervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view of expe- 
riments and facts themſelves. It may be termed sc1enTIFIC PHAR- 
MACY, in diſtinction from mere manual labour. 

Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate to—the 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
forms in which particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or 


advantageouſly 
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advantageouſly uſed ;j——their relations to one another in regard to 
miſcibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are 
not miſcible, may be made to unite ;——the ſeparation of the me- 
dicinal from the inactive matter, and of different kinds of medicinal 
matter from one another when combined together in the ſame ſub- 
je&, on the principle of one being diſſoluble in liquors which will 
not diſſolve the other; of one being exhalable by heat while the 
other remains fixed, &c,—the alterations which the medicinal parts 
themſelves undergo, in different circumſtances, and by different 
methods of treatment; the production of new properties and me- 
dicinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things with many 
other particulars analagous to theſe. 

It is obvious, that a perfe& acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of the 
art of phyſick. Without it, the preſcriber muſt often err, in the 
choice of materials for the different forms of preparation or compo- 
ſition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given materials ; 
and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, which the known 
powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave room to expect. 

It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a Diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of Pharmacy from that which is 
more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the courſe 
of the practical details, In this firſt part of the work it has been 
thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the general ele- 
ments of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the reader may be 
the better prepared for the particular ſubjects and proceſſes which 
follow in the ſecond and third parts. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A general view of the properties and relations of 
medicinal ſubſtances. 


SE CT. I. 
Vegetables. 


EGETABLES are organized bodies, containing, in certain 

veſiels, different kinds of ſubſtances, in which their medicinal 
virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, not only 
in their quantity, but likewiſe in their quality, according to the age 
of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the ſoil in which it 1s 
produced. 

Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferous 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a (ſweet: others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ſtrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte *' remarkably ſweet; yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acid. The roots of 
ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſummer, 
thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into ſolid 
——— ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. 


In open expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic plants 


prove ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones weaker in ſmell, 
than in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe particulars, therefore, 
_ regard ought to be had in the collecting of plants for medicinal 
uſes. | 

It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another, Thus 
the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root ; and the 
narcotic poppy-head includes ſeeds which have no narcotic power. 
Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 
plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended to 
in the medicinal ones. 


The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 


which they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and ſepa- 


rated, 
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rated, by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities. They may, likewiſe, be variouſly altered and 
transformed, by operations not leſs ſimple. By fermentation and the 
power of fire vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt in them, 
(the pure watery part excepted) totally change their nature, and are 
converted or reſolved into products of another order. It will be pro- 
per to take a view of theſe productions firſt ; ſome of them being ſub- 
ſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, and to the better 
underſtanding of their properties. 


1. Production: from vegetables by fermentation. 


Tux ſweet and aſceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted 
grain, and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either 
=> ſimply ſweet or of a ſweerneſs mixed with acidity, on being kep 
in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into a vinous L1QUoOR ; from which may 
be ſeparated, by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure iNFLAMMABLE 

= $SPIRIT, | 
It is needleſs to obſerve how different theſe productions are, in 
= their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the 
= liquors that afforded them. The native juices of fruit attenuate 
_ - * the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, ſo as to prove in ſome 
| > caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occaſion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes S whereas the vinous and ſpirituous li- 


: > quors, produced from them by fermentation, have the oppoſite 
br 1 conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or coagulating the 
7 uids, 
, In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of their 
> — more or leſs watery; for ſome of the native qualities of ve- 
i getable juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, c. often 
2 remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree of fer- 
3 mentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous: but of theſe diver- 
> fities the ſpirit is never fond to partake : this, ſeparated from the 
„ wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame thing, what- 
1 ever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced from. 

> Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, there 
e ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is completed, an- 
* other kind of ſubſtance. The fides and bottom of the caſk become 
e gradually incruſtated with a ſaline concrete, called 1 ART AR, of an 
r. 4 acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white colour, according to that of the 
ry = wine. The colour is adventitious to the ſalt ; for the tartar may be 
to Purified from it by ſolution in water: when thus purified, the tartar 

of all wines is found to be the ſame. 
th 4 
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There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen- 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible va- 
POUR is diſcharged ; which, when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe 
rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, 
without producing any apparent diſeaſe, or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays, he does not remember 
that ſo immediate, mortal, and ſubtle a poiſon has been hitherto 
diſcovered : that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in 
high fermentation, ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through 
a ſmall orifice, and a ftrong healthy man ſhould draw in the vapour 
at his noſtrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or, if he re— 
received but little thereof, become apoplectic; or, if ſtill leſs, 
uld remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic : and that 
theſe accidents befall thoſe, who imprudently remain long in cloſe 
vaults where large quantities are fermenting. It may be obſerved, 
that this vapour, when not colleQed in ſuch quantity as to extinguiſh 
a {ſmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not dangerous, or at 
leaſt not mortal, to animals. 

There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which, nevertheleſs, may be brought into it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are; as, by adding to them, along with a 
proper 3 of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown up 
to the ſurface of fermenting liquors. 'I'his expedient is ſometimes 
had recourſe to, for unlocking the texture of certain compact vege- 
table matters, in order to enable them taggive out more readily ſome 
of their medicinal principles. In theſe gaſes, the fermentation mult 
be continued but for a little time; leſt the reſolution of the ſubject 
ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the principles, ex- 
pected from it, be converted into other products. 

The fermentable juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, are 
found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their thick 
ſtate, but when diluted again with water; though there appears to 
be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the boiling. 
Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be preſerved. How 
far this diminution of their fermentability may affect their medical 
virtues, is not as yet clear. | | 


Tus degree or the ſpecics of fermentation, by which vines and 
inflammable ſpirits are produced, is called winous fermentation, If 
the proceſs is further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 
and new changes ſucceed, but in a flower and leſs tumultuaty man- 
ner than before. The heating inebriating wine becomes by degrees 
a cool acid vineGaR, which ſeems to counteract the effects of the 
other: the more the wine abounded with inflammable ſpirit, the more 
does the vinegar abound with uninflammable acid, | 


There 
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There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are not 
completely ſubdued even by this ſecond ſtage of fermentation; ſome 
vinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing more of an 
oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the fermentable 
liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the 3 both of wines and vine- 
gars may be ſtill further diverſified, ſo as to adapt them to particular 
medicinal uſes. | 

It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will-always 
ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induftriouſly prevented, yet it is not al- 
ways preceded thereby ; for many, perhaps all, fermentable liquors 
may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any-intermediate 
period of true vinoſity. 


Ir the proceſs is ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putrefies: and at length, what little pager 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the falid 
ſubſtance at the bottom appears to be the ſame with common mould. 
This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermenta- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putrefactive ftage : it is 
far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 
matter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds 
only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 

Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which, though 
not taken notice of, ſo far as | know, by any writer, ſeems worthy 
of being remarked, The generality of vegetables rot and turn to 
mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the begin- 
ning to the end of the reſolution : but there are which emit, through- 
out the whole proceſs, a gong fetor, very nearly of the ſame kind 
with that which accompanies the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, 


2. Productions from vegetables by fire. 


Fire, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, produces 
in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general effects 
are the following : | | 


VEGETABLE ſubſtances, burned in the open air, are reduced 
partly into As HESs, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE; Which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid va- 


oo accompanies the ſmoke ; but the ſoot is never found to partake 

Ot it. : 
Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſſels (the veſſel con- 
—_— the ſubject being made to communicate with another placed 
the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced out 


by 


beyon 
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by the heat) give over a WATERY Liquor called phlegm; an Aci 
LIQUOR called ſpirit; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which appears 
to be air, and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally allowed, leſt 
t burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin oil, and at 
length a very dark thick coloured vil, both which are of an acrimo- 
nious taſte, and a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called empy- 
reumatic oils. There remains behind a black coal, not diſſoluble 
in any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putrefaction, not alterable 

the moſt vehement degree of fire ſo long as the air is excluded, 
but which, on admitting air to it, burns without flaming, and 
Wich little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall quantity of white 
aſhes. 

The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, impart 
to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called IX D ALKALINE SALT, 
which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form by evaporating the water. The 
remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in quantity, 
is a pure EARTH, differing from that which is the reſult of putrefac- 
tion, in being readily diſſoluble by every acid liquor, while the other 
is not ated upon by any acid. 

Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefaction, 
ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes animal bo- - 
dies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolution, yielding 
little or no acid, and, inſtead of a fixed alkaline ſalt which remains 
in the aſhes, affording a voLaTiLE ALKALINE SALT, Which arifes 
along with the aqueous and oily principles. 0 


ALKALINE ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 
out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and moſt of thoſe, 
which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipitated by al- 
kalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed together, there 

enerally enſues an efferveſſence or tumultuary diſcharge of air-bub- 

les; though alkalies, both fixed and volatile, may be ſo prepared 
as to make no efferveſcence with acids; and in this caſe they are far 
more pungent than in their common ſtate, : | 
In all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a new 
body, called a neuTRAL SALT, which has neither the ſourneſs of the 
one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, and which 
will not diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid or the alkali 
ſeparately would diſſolve. £4 | 715 

To theſe characters it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change the 
colour of blue flowers or their infuſions, as of violets to a green, and 
acids to a red, while the neutral compound, formed by the coalition 
of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. N 5 


It 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 


green, is not univerſally a mark of alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of 
® earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect: theſe laſt may be diſ- 
? tinguiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, which 
* will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a neutral compound 


: with the acid. 


Fixr alkaline ſalts, perfectly purified, appear to be one and the 
ſame, whatever kind of vegetable they were produced from ; thoſe of 
ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile alka- 


: f lies, and in 2 earthy part of the aſhes, there appears to be, re- 


* 


3 ſpectively, the like identity. 


Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony and 


fetidneis, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength, or in the 
quantity of water they are diluted with ; how far they may differ in 
any other reſpects, is little known, theſe preparations having been 
rarely uſed or examined. 


It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of the fixt and of 


I the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never found 
co exiſt naturally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, præ- exiſted 
in the ſubje&, but owes its acrimony and fetidneſs to the fire; for 


the moſt mild and infipid oils receive the ſame qualities on being 
urged with the ſame degree of heat: the acid, which is likewiſe na- 


= turally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always tainted, in the 
> preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of the oil that accom- 


panies it; but whether the acid itſelf ſuffers any change in its nature, 


is unknown. 


When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, and 


. to examine the compotent parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, 
= it was * that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcover- 


ing to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with one 
another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of their medicinal 
powers. But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found 
that they were inſufficient for that end: that the analyſes of poiſonous 


and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with one another as two 


analyſes of one plant: that by the action of a burning heat, the prin- 


= ciples of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, but altered, tranſpoſed, 
and combined into new forms; ius 

know, what form they exiſted in, and what qualities they were en- 
dowed with, before theſe changes and tranſpofitions happened. If, 
for example, thirty-two ounces of a certain vegetable ſubſtance are 
found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid liquor, above one ounce 


omuch, that it was impoſſible to 


and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of fixt alkaline ſalt; 


wat idea can this analyſis give of the medicinal qualities of gum 
ai? hy , | | 


3. Subflanees 
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3. Subſtances naturally contained in wegetables, and ſeparable by art with- 
: out alteration of their native qualities. 


1. Groſs oils. 


Goss oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in certain 
ſeeds; from which they are commonly extracted by expreflion, and 
hence are diſtinguiſhed by the name of expręſſed oils. They are con- 
tained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, 
and may be forced out by vehemence of fire ; but here their qualities 
are greatly altered in the proceſs of which they are extracted or diſ- 
covered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing head. 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in vi- 
nous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, they 
may be united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkilful inter- 
poſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what are called 


lohochs and oily draughts: by the intervention of gum or mucilage 


they unite with water into a milky fluid: by alkaline ſalts they are 
changed into a ſoap, which is miſcible both with watery and ſpirituous 
liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by the latter into an uniform tranſ- 
parent fluid. The addition of any acid to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs 
the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe ſeparates, is found to 
have undergone this remarkable change, that it now diſſolves, with- 
out any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 

Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity : 
ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conliſtent 
maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 
highly rancid: their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed 
into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying, 
they occaſion irritation ; inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, they 
corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the ſame noxious 
alteration, while contained in the original ſubje& : hence the ran- 
cidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds and thoſe called 
the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in keeping, Nevertheleſs 
on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by the inter- 
vention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with the water into 
an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of growing rancid, turns 
ſour on ſtanding. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 


body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts, In a greater 


heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired 
a greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
an acrid taſte, In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, 
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9 greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black coal 
remaining behind. 


2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. 
From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, 


N we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous con- 
ſiſtence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as 


tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by-boiling 


I the ſubje& in water; the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, 
* ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurſace, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence 


as the liquor cools. 8 
The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with 
2xpreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 
moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that 
their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid 
principle : for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more 
ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of 


© concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs. 


3. Eſſential oils. 
Es$ENTIAL Oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts 


ol vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the direct 
= principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, 
and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide ; whence their name of 
eſſences or eſſential oils. 


Eſſential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with 


it one homogene tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require for 


this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. Wa- 
ter alſo, though it does not diifolve their whole ſubſtance, may be 
made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to 
become considerably impregnated with their flavour: by the admix- 
ture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they are 


f made totally diſſoluble ia water. Digeſted with volatile alkalies, they 


undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous ac- 
quire conſiderable degrees of fragrance ; whilſt fixt alkalies univer- 
{ally impair their odour, 

In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ;} and on this 


1 principle they are commonly extratied from ſubjects that contain 


them : for no other fluid, that naturally exilts in vegetables, is ex 


. halable by that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, from - 
FT which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils 
# ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat litile greater than that in which 


water begins viſibly to evaporate, In their reſolution by a burning 


heat, they differ little from expreſſed oils. 


Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an 
alteration very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. 


In 


by acids. 
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Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; with 
a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and 
warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate they are found to conſiſt of 


two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, 


and nearly of the ſame quality with the original oil; and of a groſſer 
ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable without a burning 
heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and reſolves it into an acid, 
an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſ- 
ſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In 
making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on his 
2 for when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of which 

ereafter) is poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat and ebul- 
lition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture burſts 
into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is accompanied 
with much leſs conflict. 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. 


Some vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a 
fluid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This — ap- 
pears to be of as great volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid 
oils: it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes 
upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation of 
this matter, and its concreting again into its original conſiſtent ſtate, 
without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes 
it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or indurated by age or 


5. Camphor. 


Cameron is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
parts of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imperfectly 
by the other intermedia that renders oils miſcible with watery liquors, 
It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, in ſoffering 
no ſenſible alteration from long keeping ; in being totally exhalable, 
not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm air, without any 
change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle that remains unex- 
—— to be of the ſame nature with the original camphor: 
in its receiving no empyreumatic impreſſion, and ſuffering no re- 
ſolution, from any degree of fire to which it can be expoſed in cloſe 
veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open air; it being diſſolved 
by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in ſeveral other pro- 
perties which it is needleis to ſpecify in this place. 
3 „„ | 6. Reſin 
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6. Reſin. 


Eſſential oils, indurated by age or acids, are called reſins, When 
he indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling water, 
till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, 
Has exhaled ; the groſs matter, left behind, is likewiſe called reſin. 
e find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous both to one and the 


other of theſe concretes ; ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſeparable by a 
heat of boiling water; others containing nothing that 1s capable of 


exhaling in that heat. : = : 

* Reſins in general diſſolve in reQified ſpirit of wine, though ſome 
of them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means of 
this diſſolvent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and eſ- 
ſential; and may be united with watery liquors by means of the ſame 
intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with water. In a heat 
Jeſs than that of boiling water, they melt into an oily fluid, and in 
this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. In their re- 
Jolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, and a 


1 rge quantity of empyreumatic oil. 


| 7, Gum. 
Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflam- 


Y able: for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, it 


never yields any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion 
of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the quantity of em- 
pyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far greater. In the heat 
of boiling water, it ſuffers no diſſipation: nor does it liquefy like 


—Feſins ; but continues unchanged, till the heat is ſo far increaſed as to 
ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 


By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adhefive 
maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diſſolved into a fluid, 
hich proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the proportion of 
pum. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of oil: 
Devertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily 
miſcible both with the fluid oils and with refins, which, by this 
means, become ſoluble in watery liquors along with the gum, and are 
"Tus excellently fitted out for medicinal purpoſes. 


- © This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 


Has been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known to 
Pr. Grew, I took (ſays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it upon 
another body, 1 ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into a per- 
fect milk-white balſam or butter; by which means the oil became 
„ mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor; eaſily and inſtan- 
e taneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form of a milk. And note, 
| : «6 this. 
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« this is done without the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, nature or 


« operation of the ſaid oil. By ſomewhat the like means any other 


« ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk-white butter, and 
“ in like manner be mingled with water or any other liquor; which is 
« of various uſe in medicine, and what I find oftentimes very conve- 
„ nient and advantageous to be done.” (Grew of mixture, chap, v. 
inſt. i. .) This enquiry has lately been further 5 in the 
firſt volume of the Medical Obſervations publiſhed by a ſociety of 


phyſicians in London; where a variety of experiments is related, of 


rendering oils both eſſential and expreſſed, and different unRuous and 
reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the mediation of gum. 

As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of reſins and eſſential oils; though the ſpirit 
does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of the oil 
of reſin. | 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended 
with gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſolu- 


tion of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum be 


diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the gum 
to. ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a confiſtent form: if any oily 
or reſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, this alſo ſe- 


parates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the top, according 


to its gravity. 


8. Gum: reſin. 


By gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many, 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 


parts are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome 
other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be 


conſidered as a diſtin& kind of principle; the whole maſs diſſolving 


almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; and the ſolutions 
being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer mixtures of gum 
and refin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtringent matter of 
biſtort root, and the bitter matter of gentian. It were to be wiſhed 
that we had ſome particular name for this kind of matter; as the 
term gum-rehn is appropriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which the 


gummy and refinous part are but looſely joined, and eaſily ſeparable , 


from one another. 


9. Saline matter. 


OF the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
ave hitherto been but little examined : the ſweet and the acid ones 
are the molt plentiful, and thoſe which are the moſt known, 
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water, 


ſuffer generally no other change, than the evaporation of their wa- 


tery moiſture ; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with ſuch 
of the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the juice. 


From many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, the ſa- 


line matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and concretes into little 
© ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt ſtate : 
from others, no means have yet been found of obtaining a pure con- 
= crete ſalt. | | 
Theſe ſalts diſſolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 


many of them, particularly the ſweet, in reQtified ſpirit alſo. The 


® groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in wa- 
ter, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heteroge- 
neous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained 
by it, while the ſalt concretes ; but of thoſe, which water takes up, 
a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſential ſalts, 
Tas they are called, prepared in the common manner from the watery 
ZHuices of vegetables, are always found to partake largely of the other 
ſoluble principles of the ſubject; whilſt thoſe extracted by ſpirit 
By means of rectiſied ſpirit, ſome 
productions of this kind may be excellently freed from their impurities ; 
and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained from many of our indi- 
genous ſweets. 
= There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſome reſinous 
bodies, particularly from benzoine. of a different nature from the 
foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the 
eſſential oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid more 
Zpredominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other kinds of coagu- 
Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and 
ina vinous ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly in both: they ſhew 
= tome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable fare of ſmell like 
= that of the reſin they are obtained from, exhale in a heat equal to 
4 2 boiling water or a little greater, and prove inflammable in 
the nre, 


4 


General obſervations on the foregoing principles. 


1. Ess RN TIA L oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from 
ga few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: but 
groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be common in 


greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more wich one, 


and others with another. | 
2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined; 
ſo as to be extraded together from the ſubje&, by thoſe diſſolvents, in 
# which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be difſolved. Hence wa- 
tery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, reſpectively, 
more than water or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent of. 


— 
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3. After a plant, has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſtin 
wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. An 
contrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts after. 
| wards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of which 
water is the direct diſſolvent. 

4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water; the eſſential oil, whether fluid 
or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gra- 
dually exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be collected by 
receiving the ſteam in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of the 
heat. The other principles not _ volatile in this degree of heat, 
remain behind : the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float on the top : 
the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, are diſſolved 
by the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form by ſtraining the 
liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the water has exhaled, 
The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, may be extracted 
by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form, by exhaling the 
ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained in 
vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſtate, however 
they may be compounded together in the ſubjeR. 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſ- 
engaged from the others, lying in diſtin& receptacles within the ſub- 
je, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface, Thus, in the 
dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers 

veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of 
the orange tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked 


eye, which on the firſt view ſeem to be holes, but on a cloſer ex- 


amination are found to be little veſicles filled with eſſential oil. In 
the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, the oily recep- 
tacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with the 
oily and refinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially in the 
warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quantities. The 
acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among ourſelves, yield 
almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh is ſecreted the 
ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind of ſugar which the 
ancients were acquainted with, appears to have been a natural ex- 
udation from the cane. | | 
6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that na- 
turally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them, 
without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſtroy their 
Original qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, the colour, 
ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubject, are almoſt always 
found concentrated. 
7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in 
one principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal my 
us ciple 
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ciple is a groſs oil; in horſe-raddiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap 
root, a rein ; in marſhmallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, 
2 ſaline acid ſuſtance. | 
8. Others have one kind of virtue refiding.in one principle, and 
another in another, Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, and 
a bitter gum; wormwood, a ſtrong flavoured eſſential oil, and a bit- 
ter gum-refin, | 5 
9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 
gums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to nearly agree, 
reſpectively, among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, as well 
as in their pharmaceutic properties. 
| 10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ greatly in 
= different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of 
Z odour in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect 
as much as the ſubjeas from which they are obtained. Reſins fre- 
= quently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences de- 
pending thereon ; with this further diverſity, that the groſs reſinous 
part often contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus 
from a wormwood a reſin may be prepared, containing not only the 


ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitterneſs of the 


5 herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free from. The bitter, 
aſtringent, purgative and emetic virtues of vegetables reſide generally 
in different ſort of reſinous matter, either pure, or blended with 


= gummy and faline parts; of which kind of combinations there are 


many ſo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated 
from one another, the whole compound diſſolving almoſt equally in 
aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrua, 

= 11, There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which from their being totally 
diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged to be mere 
© gums; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in 
the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called acacia, and the 
= purgative gum extracted from aloes. 

112. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great te- 
nuity to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, 
and reſins are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign 
© to the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer 


and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 


plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fra- 
= grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equally 
7 anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odorous 
matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant principle 
more ſubtile than itſelf, And when this oil, in long keeping, loſes 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal, in regard to the preſent 
= conſiderations, whether the nn from the avolation of a 


ſubtile 
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ſubtile principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the 
oil itſelf. | 


SECT. 1. 
Animals. 


N animal bodies we find certain ":bſtances, which have a great re- 
ſemblance, in their general properties, to thoſe of the vegetable 
kingdom. | 

9 — oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, of 
themſelves, diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits; but they may 
be united with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage; and 
moſt of them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered miſcible 
with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixed alkaline ſalts. 

The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as muſk, 
civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and vola- 
tile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relages, that from caſ- 
tor an actual eſſential oil has been obtained, in a very ſmall quantity, 
but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. | 

The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 
animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved 
by reAified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gum- 
my reſins. 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, 
diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils; like gums alſo, it ren- 
ders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 

Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid 
juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 

There are however ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, even 
in theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones of 
vegetables. Thas animal ſerum, which appears analogous to 
vegetable gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that though 
it mingles uniformly with cold or warm water, yet on conſiderably 
heating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, 
and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been apprehenſive, that 
the heat of the body, in ſome diſtempers, might riſe to ſuch a degree, 
as to produce this dangerous or mortal concretion of the ſerous hu- 
mours: but the heat requiſite for this effect is greater than the human 
body appears capable of ſuſtaining; being nearly about the middle 
point between the greateſt human heat commonly obſerved and that 
of boiling water. 


Tae ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run into 
putrefaQtion : they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters, and, 
when corrupted, prove more offenſive. | 
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This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living 


animals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an 
obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more 


volatile and corruptible parts, 


The doctrine of putrefaction, both in living and in dead animals, has 
lately received great light from the curious and intereſtir,g experiments 
and obſervations of Dr, Pringle. He obſerves, that if the corruption 
is great and fudden, a fever or a flux enſue; but that, if the accumu- 
lation of corrupted matter is ſo flow, that the body becomes habitu- 
ated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. Hence the frequency of 
this laſt diſtemper, in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips, from 
corrupted air and proviſions ; in marſhy countries, from ſimilar cauſes ; 
and in a leſſer degree, in all northern climates, in moiſt ſituations, 
from a want of due perſpiration. 3 ; 

During putreſaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hu- 
mours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and 


tender. Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any 


of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aftrin- 


; gents ; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in 


ſcurvies, &c. a 
The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction 


in to a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the 


= ſerum of a tawny hue ; like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric 

= fluxes, and of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 
drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep 
= ſcurvies, and the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers, 


The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent 


= urine to a flame-coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 


= ſcurvy, 
= cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem- 


This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 


= pers, with ſome oily, matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum which 
& floats on ſcorbutic urine. 


The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, a ſediment 


4 reſembling well digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. 


A ſerum, ſo far putrefied as to become green is perhaps never to 


4 be ſeen in the veſſels of living animals : but in dead bodies this ſerum 


is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh acquires in 


= corrupting. 
brine, but erroneouſly ; for that has no power of giving this colour, 


but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree the ill effects 
of corrupted aliments. 


ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this 
colour, and is then always acrimonious. 


in ſalted meats, this is commonly aſcribed to the 
In foul ulcers, and other ſores, where the 


The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 


Tall ſaline matters, even by the fixt and volatile alkaline ſalts, which 
1 GY have 
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have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to reſiſt pufre- 
faction the leaſt: in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. 
The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much ſtronger an- 
tiſeptics, not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe 
ſomewhat correcting it when putrid : the mineral acids have this laſt 
effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic and 
warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid plant 
falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvygraſs and horſeradiſh, are alſo found 
to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the abſorbent earths, as chalk, to 
promote it. | 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with the admix- 
ture of vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn ſour, Dr. Pringle finds, 
that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread, or other 
farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, into the con- 
fiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that 
of the human body, grows in a little time ſour ; whilſt the vegetable 
matters, with the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch change. See the appendix to 
his obſervations on the diſeaſes of the army. 


Ax IML ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, that no 
fixt alkaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, 
a fetid ſmell, of a peculiar kind, by which animal ſubſtances may 
be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 
In cloſe veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a volatile 
alkaline ſalt, which either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſſolves in 
the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit ; together with an 
empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils of vegetables; 
without the leaſt footſtep of acid throughout the whole proceſs. A 


black coal remains, which, in the open air, burns into white aſhes J 


void of ſaline matter.. 


It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegetables, 4 


in this reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement, in their 
matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom: yielding a volatile al- 
kaline falt in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid 
or fixed alkali, which the generality of vegetables afford. In animal 


ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions to the general alalyſis ; from 1 
animal fats, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained, * 
and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſiveneſs of the 


other animal oils. 
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1 Oils and Bitumens. 


1 N the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or pe- 
"2 I troleum, ng on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from clefts 
3 of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell very 
. different from that of vegetable or animal oils, limpid almoſt as water, 
highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and more averſe to 
union with water than any other oils, 
There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs tinged, 
} of a more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By the 
9 admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or con- 
= fit with them, they may become thick, and at length conſiſtent; and 
| in theſe ſtates are called bitumens. 
; Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding products 
4 of the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but 
much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the molt part only par- 
tially : they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſiderably 
ſtronger. In a proper degree of heat, they give out a fluid oil, greatly 


e reſembling the native patrolea; a ſmall quantity of a black coaly mat - 
o = ter remaining behind. Their ſmells are. various; but all of them, ei- 
1 "*X. ther in their natural ſtate, or when melted, or ſet on fire, yield a pe- 
» culiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called, from them, bituminous. 

1 Earths. 

e Ix treating of vegetables and animals, we forbore to ſpeak of 
io their earthy matters, that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the ſeveral 
n | claſſes of earthy bodies might be the eaſier apprehended, by having 
bs them placed here in one ſynoptical view: the little impropriety, of 


A J joining the vegetable and animal earths to the mineral muſt be over- 
4 looked for the ſake of that advantage. Under the mineral earths are 


* A included ſtones, theſe being no other than earths in an indurated ſtate. 
. —— The different kinds of theſe bodies hitherto taken notice of, are 
22 the following: 

Ir | 

of I I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but nat 
" l $ at all or exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. When previouſly diſ- 
= 1 folved in other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this laſt, 
* 1 which thus unites auith them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid concretes, not 
the q diffoluble in any liguer. Of this kind are, 


1. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſbed by its being con- 
wertible, in a ſtrong fire without addition, into an acrimonious calx, 
called guicklime. The earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mi- 
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neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
bard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtates the ſides of ca» 
verns or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its different ap- 
zarances different appellations; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome of theſe 
ies have been recommended for particular medicinal purpoſes, are 
at bottom no other than different forms of this calcareous earth, ſim- 
ple pulverization depriving them of the ſuperficial characters by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt of them contain ge- 
nerally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the indiſſoluble kinds of 
earth; which, however, affects their medicinal qualities no otherwiſe, 
than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. Chalk appears to 
be one of the pureſt, and is therefore in general preferred, They all 
burn into a ſtrong quicklime : in this ſtate a part of them diſſolves in 
water, which thus becomes impregnated with the aſtringent and li- 
thontriptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the 
earths in their natural ſtate. | 
2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime,. like the 
mineral, Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells that 


have been examined; though with ſome variation in the ſtrength of 


the quicklime produced from them. 

3. The earth of bones and horns: not at all burning into quicklime. 
This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than either of 
the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubje& with a quantity of 
gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boiling in water, 
and more perfectly by burning in the open air: the earth may be ex- 
tracted alſo from the bone or horn, though difficultly, by means of 
acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts of animals, yield their 
pure earth by burning only. 


Il. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the witriilic as well as other 
acids ; and yielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes 
foluble in water. | 
1. Magneha alba: compoſing with the witriolic acid a bitter purgative 

liguor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure ſtate. 

It 1s obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts, from 

the bitter liquor which remains after the cryſtallization of ſea ſalt 

from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains uncryſtallized in the 
putrefaction of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The aſhes of vegetables ap- 

pear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth. | X 
2. Alumenous earth: compoſing with the witriolic acid a very 

aftringent liguor. This earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. 

It is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combination of it 

with the vitriolic acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong boil- 

ing in that acid, from clays and boles, | DEE 
1 vhs: £4 © III. Earths, 
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III. Earths, which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a moderate 
warmth, are not at all difſokved. | 

1. Argillaceous earth; becoming hard, or acquiring an additional | 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, 
differing in ſome particular properties: as the 2 clays, which 
when moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficultly diffuſi- 
ble through a larger quantity of the fluid, and flowly ſubliding from 
it: holes, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible with water, and more 
readily ſubſiding: and ochers, which have little or nothing of the 
viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are commonly impregnated with 
a yellow or red ferugineous calx, 3 6 

2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, ſo as to firike ſparks with 
fleel: becoming friable in a ſtrong fire. Of this kind are flints, 
cryſtals, &e. which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, dif- 
fering in purity, hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. 

3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by à gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites awith water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious 
awhile moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprivves the powder of this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration, Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ſtony 
maſles, improperly called Engliſh talc; and the granulated gyp/a or 
= ?/aſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
of commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtin kind from the 
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of reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experiments, 

KC to be no other than combinations of the mineral calcareous earth 

_ vitrolic acid. See the characters of the earths of the firſt 

0 claſs. 

ir 4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a wehement fre. The maſſes 
of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or leſs 
pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; 

er too flexible and elaſtic to be eafily pulverized ; ſoft, ſo as to be cut 

&s with a knife, In theſe reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths greatly 
reſemble them, but the difference is Yeadily diſcovered by fire; a 

ue weak heat reducing the gypſeous to powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes 

e. no other alteration in the talky, than ſomewhat diminiſhing their 

in flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 

1 . 

he Metals. 

* Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt ob- 
vious characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, 

fe and great weight ; the lighteſt of them is (ix, and the heavieſt upwards 

. of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

| They all melt in the fire, except platina, a metallic body, which 


has not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore ex- 


Gold 


cluded from this general view of medica] ſubjects. 
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Gold and filver, how long ſoever they are continued in fuſion, 
remain unchanged and undiminiſhed. The others, if air is ad- 
mitted to them, are gradually converted, with different degrees of 
facility, into a powdery or friable ſubſtance, called calx, deſtitute of 
the metallic aſpe&, and much lighter, in proportion to its bulk, than 
the metal itſelf. This change in their obvious properties is generally 
accompanied with a notable alteration in their medical virtues : thus 
quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude ſtate and undi- 
vided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire proves, even in ſmall 
doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller ones, a powerful 
alterative in chronical diſorders ; while regulus of antimony, on the 
contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, from a high degree of 
virulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition : 
thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs: the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not without 
extreme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes recover 
their metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful addition of 
= kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain a mineral 
acid, 7 

All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular acids, 
as filver and lead in the nitrous ; ſome only in compoſitions of 
acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine ; and others, 
as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in alkaline 
liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fuſed 
with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline falt, they are all, ex- 
cept zinc, made ſoluble in water. 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their adivity is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which in 
its crude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 
tion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſcovers a low degree of the 
ſtyptic and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
blended, with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is called 
ſaccharum ſaturni : and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of the 
marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which by di- 
miniſhing the proportion of acid, becomes the mild medicine called 
mercurius dulcis. 

Acids, 


Taz mineral acids are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the con- 
cretes from which they have been principally extracted; the vi- 
triolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpetre, and the 


marine from common ſea ſalt, They are all highly corroſive, in- 
ſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs largely diiuted with 


water, 
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water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their 
acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of noxious 
fumes; a part of che acid unties intimately with the vinous ſpirit 
into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit. It 
is obſervable, that the marine acid 1s much leſs diſpoſed to this union 
with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other two : nevertheleſs, many 
of the compound ſalts reſulting from the combination of earthy 
and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, 
while thoſe with the other acids are not. All theſe acids efferveſce 
ftrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and volatile, and form with 
them neutral ſalts, that 1s, ſuch as diſcover no marks either of an 
acid or alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: 
the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation 
as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence {whence it is called oi 
of vitriol) and in ſome circumſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline ſalts, 
and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid liquors only 
the pure acid part; fo that the water may now be evaporated by heat, 
and the compound ſalt left in a dry form. 

We have already taken notice of two forts of alkaline ſalt, the 
volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. ln the 
mineral kingdom, another ſpecies of tixt alkali, different in ſeveral 
reſpe&ts from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached ſtate, 
but more plentifully in combination with the marine acid, with which 
it compoſes ſea ſalt, From the coalition of the different acids with 
theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral foluble earths and metallic 
bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the principal of which 
will be particularized in the ſequel of this work. | 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid (tate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the 
heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and in- 
creaſes in its weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive 
fume, the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones. If bot- 
tles containing the three acids are ſtopt with cork, the cork is 
found in a little time tinged black with the vicriolic, corroded into 
a yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitilh one by the 
marine. * | 


ir is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are pre- 
viouſly * in any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame 
principle this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
This character ſerves not only for the acid in its pute ſtate, but like- 


| wiſe 
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wiſe ſor all its combinations that are ſoluble in water: if a ſolution 
of any compound falt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added to a 
ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from 
the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to the 
chalk, forming therewith a compound, which being no longer diſ- 
ſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſubſides. . 

This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by ano- 

ther criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: if any falt containing it be 
mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture. expoſed, in a cloſe 
veſſel, to a moderately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the di- 
realy inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith a 
genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than a combina- 
tion of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflammable mat- 
ter. With any kind of inflammable matter that 1s not volatile in 
cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of bitumens, 
this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 
I. be nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined with, 
3s both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of any in- 
flammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the ſubject be 
mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red-hot, a deflagra- 
tio nor fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame with a hiſſing noiſe, 
and the inflammable matter and the acid being thus conſumed or 
diſſipated together, there remains only the ſubſtance that was be- 
fore combined with the acid, and the fmall quantity of aſhes afforded 
by the coal. - a 1 

This property of the nitrous acid, deflagrating with inflammable 
ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic of forming falphur with them, 
ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpective acids in their various 
forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter 
in _ when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other 
trials. 

If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound ſome ma- 
rine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally 
in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſleſſion of the alkali: the 
addition of the nitrous will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the marine, 
which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though without ſuch an 
addition it could not be extricated from the alkali by any degree of 
beat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the nitrous gives way 
in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving only the vitriolic acid 
and the alkali united together. | | 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the ad- 
dition of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will pre- 
cipitate the metal: a volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner 
precipitate the earth; and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the volatile; 

| which 
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which laſt bong readily exhalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will be 


the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at firſt, 
without the intervention of any of the other bodies. | 


Tur power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and 
combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts arrintiTyY ; a term, 
like the Newtonian artraction, deſigned to expreſs, not the cauſe, but 
the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with 
an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity to the alkali than to the 
metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinity to 
fixt alkalies than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean only that 
it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, and that if 
previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake this for a 
fixt one. 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive uſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unfit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, 
by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts as are pointed out by 
the knowledge of their affinities, 

I ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities ob- 
ſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr. 
Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French academy 
for the year 1718) with ſuch corrections and additions as later expe- 
riments have furniſhed. 

The table is thus to be underſtood, The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with 
that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and fo on 
to the end of the ſeries; that 1s, it any of the remote bodies has 
been combined with the top one, the addition of any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body uniting 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the remote 
one. Thus in the firſt {eries of the affinities of water, a fixt alkali 
being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is to be 
concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixt together, the ad- 
dition of any fixed alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, and occaſion 
the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are ex- 
prefled in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of thoſe bo- 
dies, which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſen- 
gage from it any one of thoſe which are more remote. 


1. WATER: 
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. 1. WATER: 
Fixt alkaline ſalt: 


Inflammable ſpirit. 


2. WATER: 


Inflammable ſpirit : 


Volatile alkaline ſalt. 


3. WarTrr: 
Inflammable ſpirit : 
Sundry compound ſalts. 


4. INFLAMMABLE- SPIRIT : 
Water : 
Oils and Reſins. 


5. VIrRIOLIc Acid: 
Inflammable principle : 
Fixt alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Calcareous earths uncalcined : 
Zinc and Iron: 
Copper: 1 
Silver. 1 


. 
6. NirRous Acip: 
Inflammable principle: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths unc 
Zinc: 


ed: 


Iron: &: 15 * 
Cop #4 * 

— 5 
Mercury a + 
Silver : 

Camphor. 


© 


7. MARINE Acip: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Calcareous earths calcined: 
Volatile alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths uncalcined: 


4 
Calcareous earths calcined 4 & 
Volatile alkaline ſalt?s 


Ethereal ſpirit : 


Zinc: 

Iron : 

Tin: 

Regulus of antimony: 
Copper: 

Lead: 

Silver: 


Mercury. 


8. Ackzrous Acid: 
Iron: 
Copper. 


9. ALKALINE SALTS: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid: 
Marine acid: 
Vinegar: 
Tartar: 


Oils and Sulphur. 


10. SOLUBLE EaRTHs : 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid : 
Marine acid. 


II. INFLAMMABLE PRINCIPLE; 


Nitrous acid: 


Vitriolic acid: 


Metallic ſubſtances: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 7 


WS 
* 


12. SULPHUR: 
Fixt alkali, and Quicklime : 


Iron : 


Copper : 

LY: 

Silver: 

Regulus of antimony: 
Mercury: 

Arſenic. 


13. Gold: 
Acids, 


14. Mix- 


* 


Chap 2. 


14. Mercury : 
Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid. 


ic, Lead: 
Vitriolic acid 

Marine acid : 

Nitrous acid : 
Vinegar : 

Oils. 


16. SILVER: 
Marine acid : 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid, 


r 
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17. CorrRE: 

Vitriolic acid: 

Marine acid: 

Nitrous acid. 


18. Ion: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid. : 


19 RecuLus of Axrinonr: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid: 
Marine acid. 


* 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Of the Pha rmaceutical A pparatus. 


: NE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus con- 
O ſiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for 
directing and regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called fun- 
aces, there are different kinds, according to the conveniency of the 
place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer. I 
ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the ſtructure of thoſe 
which are employed in pharmaceutical operations, and of the prin- 
ciples on which they are built, 

| Furnaces. 

Tux moſt ſimple furnace is the common ftove, otherwiſe called the 
furnace for OPEN IX E. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five 
or fix inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the bottom, 
for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to be move- 
able from place to place, or is fixt in brickwork. In this laſt caſe, 
a Cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes that drop 
through it; and an aperture or door, in the forepart of this aſh-pit, 
ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally raked out, and for 
admitting air to paſs up targugh'the fuel. This furnace is deſigned 
for ſuch operations as requireanly a moderate heat; as infuſion, de- 
coction, and the evaporation of liquids. The veſſel, containing the 
ſubject matter, is ſupported over the fire by a trevet. 

A deeper hoop or © body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate 
and aſh-pit beneath, as in the preceding; and comm ting at 
the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney; makes a wind 
FURNACE, 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fire burn ; provided the width of the chimney is 
ſafficient to allow a free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can 
receive through the grate: for which purpoſe, the area of the aper- 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the inter- 
flices of the grate. 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to fit 
upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occaſionally 
increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed 
or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. 


In 


% 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be 
procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 
wholly upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moiſt vehement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſing 
either the aſh-pit door by which the air is admitted, or the chimney 
by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs raiſed 
again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate or 
REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, affords commo- 
dious means of varying the width of the paſſage, and conſequently of 
regulating the heat. 


TatRe are two general kinds of theſe wind furnaces ; one with 
the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace; the other 
with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear. 

In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to 
ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in 
the middle. As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide of the 
furnace cannot be come at from above, a door is made in the fide, a 
little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the matter in the 
fire, &c. | 

For performing rusioxs in this furnace, the crucible, or melt- 
ing vellel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a flip of 
brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to keep 
the cold air, which enters underneath, from ftriking on its bottom. 

When deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed 
acroſs, above the fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
out at an aperture made for that purpoſe in the fide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the fide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, may 
not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or throw 
in freſh fuel, 

The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
in its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, 
or with the chimney of, the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 
paſſages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the 
furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered with a 
plate or tile. Of this kind 1s the furnace moſt commonly- uſed for 
fuſion in a crucible, 


Tris laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
clear, affords the conveniency, of letting into it a boiling or eyapo- 
rating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an 

| iron 


/ 
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iron ſand pot, or other like veſſels, of ſuch'a fize, that they 
7 on the furnace by their rims. The mouth being thus 
pie 
ſtirring the fuel. 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a sAN D Bar 


by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſupplying d 1 


it is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 


furniſhed with a ledge of freeſtone or brickwork at each fide. The 2 
mouth of the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one end of this 


plate; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates with its 


chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the plate; 


the plate forming the upper ſide of the canal. Jn this kind of ſand- $ 
bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be 
carried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the end over 


the furnace to the other. s 


* 4 5 4 
When large veſſels, as sT1LLs, and iron pots for diſtilling hartſ- 


horn and aqua fortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of the 


bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid brick work. 


The large till, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its height, 


and whoſe weight when charged with liquor requires great part of it 


to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the 6 
fire underneath. To make up for this diſadvantage, the heat, which 


riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, is conveyed all round 


the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal, which communicates at top p 


with a common chimney. 


The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aqua-fortis in the large way 
have part of their great weight borne up by three ſtrong pins or 


trunnions, at equafk diſtances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into a brickwork ; ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſes to the 
immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a ſurface, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the ſand furnace above-mentioned, He. carried to a confider- 
able height above the part where this canal enters it ; and if it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covertd ; the fuel will burn 
no higher than up to the upper fide of the canal through which the 
air paſſes off; and in proportion as this lower part of the fuel con- 
ſumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in its 

lace. Hence in this furnace, called an aTHanor, a conſtant 
3 0 may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, without at- 
tendance. 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 
is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may 
fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at 
bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 


oppoſite 
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Chap. 3. Furnaces. | 33 
oppoſite to the canal or flew, or a number of openings according to 
the ſize of the furnace and the * of heat required, for ſupplying 
air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner than through 
the grate, as the intereſtices of the grate are in time choaked up by 
the aſhes, | | 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its 
canal or flew, as in the ſand furnace already deſcribed, paſſes under a 
ſand-bath or water-bath ; at the further end of which, it riſes per- 


1 pendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient draught of 
Fr air through the fire. | © 
oh fi The flew may be ſo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height of 


the fire-place, A regiſter or fliding plate, placed between the flew . 
and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, and 
conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace beneath 
the flew be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity will be 


_— conſiderable enough to be applicable to ſome uſeful] purpoſes. 
rk. Wirn regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are built 
ght, of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any 
— 4 kind of loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree of 
the tenacity, which, when made into a paſte with water and well worked, 
hich does not {ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, 
ound neither cracks nor melts in a vehement fire, is fit for this uſe: the 
1 purer and more tenacious clays require to have their tenacity leſſened 
by an admixture of ſand, or rather of the ſame kind of clay burnt and 
peep groſsly powdered. | 
N Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper plates, 
ddle, lined to the thickneſs of an inca or more with the ſame kind of claye 


compoſition; which, for this uſe, may be beaten with ſome horſe- 
dong, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. | 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate ex- 
tent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common black-lead 


anal, melting pots ; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for the aſh- 
ſider- pit, another above this tor the fire · place, and introducing a circular 
it be iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt between the two doors. A 
burn particular account of the method of preparing theſe furnaces for dif- 
h the terent uſes may be ſcen in the firſt part of the Commercium philo- 
con- {phico-technicum, lately publiſhed, | 
in its 
nſtant Baths. 
ut at- | | 

Wyrers a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
fuel, metals, &c. the veilel containing the ſubject matter is placed among 
may the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in 


a naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel em- 
made ployed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, 
ppolite the ſand bath or water-bath is uſed, to defend the veſſel from 
) D | the 
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"the immediate action of the fire, and to render the heat leſs fluc- 4 


diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing it higher 
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tuating. 4 

Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconvenien- 
cies. In water the heat is equal through every part of the fluid ; 
whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular line, 
decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made to 
receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a certain 
degree of heat, viz. that which is ſufficient to make it boil, and 
hence it ſecures effectually againſt any danger of an exceſs of heat, in 
thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by a he 
greater than that of boiling water: but this advantage renders it 
uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for which ſan« X 
or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There is 
this convenience alſo in the ſand bath, that the heat may be readily 


out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects may be 
expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and that it keep 
the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be a large coarſe- 
grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, and from 
little ſtones by the ſieve. = 


Coating of glaſſes, Lutes. 


Some proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a naked 
fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be 
choſen; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much better than 
thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. - 

All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, mult 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when the 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where the 
veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſub- i 
limations: in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hot glaſs 
ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to crack, than 
1 throwing down the ſublimed matter among the feces by 
a blow. | 7 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the 
contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the olak is to be 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Windſor i 
loam ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence and beaten up 2 
with ſome horſedung, or with the other clayey compoſitions above- 
mentioned. 2 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junQures 
of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of 
animals: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be 4 
moiltened with a ſolution of fixed alkaline (alt inſtead of water. For i 
moſt other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and 


water, or of linſced meal (that is, the cake left after the expreflior | 
ot | 
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2 
9 3 of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, here de- 
en- ſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more ope- 
id ; roſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the chemical 
ine, . writers. | | 
*: | Veſſels. 
75 Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detail of the 
heat MF pharmaceutical inſtruments; as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
rs it the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſans XR ſeveral operations to which they are reſpectively ſubſervient. In 
re is this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions with + 


adily regard to the matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing the 


igher 2 ſubject. | 

ay be Metalline veſſels, except thoſe made of gold or filver, are corroded 
keeps by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable kingdom. Copper 
»arſe- - ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by ſome neutral ones, 


= as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac : it is obſervable, that vegetable acids do 
not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo much as by Landing in the 
cold; for even lemon-juice may be boiled in a clean copper veſſel, 
without receiving from it any taſte or ill quality, whereas, in the 
cold, it ſoon diſſolves ſo much as to contract a pernicious taint. The 
tin, with which copper veſſels are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſen - 
ſible impregnation to acid juices ; and this impregnation alſo is pro- 
bably not innocent, more eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly 
mixed with the tin. 


muſt . be common garTHen veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, and 
* the hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, 
ere the particularly of thoſe of the ſaline kind ; which ſoon diſcover their pe- 
© ſub⸗ =D etrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline efloreſcences on the out- 


ae. Thoſe which are GLAazED have their glazing corroded by acids, 
y vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, as well as by the ſtronge 


aces by acids of the mineral kingdom And as this glazing conſiſts chiefly o 
Pitreſied lead, the impregnation, which it communicates to theſe 
ent the iquors, is of a very dangerous kind: if vinegar be boiled for ſome 
to be Mime in a glazed earthen veſſel, it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a 
Windſor rue ſaccharum ſaturnj, that is, a ſalt compoſed of lead and the acetous 
ten up | acid, of which hereafter, 
above. The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compactneſs, srowe 
dE, are in good meaſure free from the inconveniencies of the 
anQures oarſer earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay itſelf ſu- 


Dirits of Perfcially vitrefied by means of the fumes of common ſalt, appears to 
—. be Me proof againſt acids. 9 
er. For GL ass veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of th 
Jour and | harmaceutic operations. Theſe therefore, in ſuch proceſſes as will 
xpreſſion mit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 

ot 
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Weights. 


Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country ; 
one in the merchandize of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois Þ 
weight. / 

The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces; the 
ounce into twenty pennyweights; and the pennyweight into twenty= 
four grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen ounces; 
and the ounce into ſixteen parts, called drams. « 8 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which i: 
the only one made uſe of in this work) is that of the goldſmiths, di- 


vided in the following manner ; 


-** 


The Pound twelve Ounces; | | 

The Ounce . eight Drams. + » 
The Dram FEA? e Scruples. 
The Scruple twenty Grains. 


The grain is equal to the goldſmiths grain. 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but the 
ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 grains; 
the Averdupois 7000 grains The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; 
the Averdupois only 4375. The Troy dram 60; the Averdupois 3 
dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois are equal 
to five drams Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly eleven ounces 
Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois to ſomewhat more than 
twenty-three pounds Troy. 

Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion in 
the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by the 
Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing for 
all above Averdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all com- 
poſitions, where the ingredients are ire ſome by pounds and 

others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each other; 
and the ſame happens when any are directed in leſſer denominations 
than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothecaries, are i 
made to a different ounce. The mercurial plaſter of the late Pharm 
copœia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, if compounded b 
the Averdupois weight, contain about one fixth leſs quickſilver thar i! 
made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. This error prevailed ſo fi 
as to be received in ſome former editions of the London pharmacopœmum 8 
itſelf ; but is now happily removed. 4 
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| Meaſures, 1 

The meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common win 
meaſures. | 4 

A Gallo 
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eight Pints Clibræ). 
The Pint contains fee Ounces. 


The Ounce eight Drams. 
By a ſpoonful is underſtood in the London Diſpenſatory the meaſure 
of half an ounce ; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight in ſyrups, 
and three drams in diſtilled waters. | 


Though the pint is called by Latin writers /ibra or pound, there is 


not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to. that weight., 
A pint of the higheſt retified ſpirit of wine exceeds a pound by above 
half an ounce; a pint of water excceds it by upwards of three ounces ; 


and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more than two pounds and a 


uarter. 
e A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may 
on many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in regu- 
lating their proportions in certain Caſes, and for ſhewing the com- 
parative gravities of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore drawn 
up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure of thoſe 
liquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments that 


can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches; whence 
the pint contains 287 ; the ounce 1453 ; and the dram 73+ of a cu- 


bic inch. 


. Ounce Dram 
Pint weighy meal. | meaſ. | 
| weighs [weighs 
2 2 || 3 135 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS, 3 5 El & 55 
Ethereal Spirit of Wine «= - - 111 36] 336 |] 42 
Highly-redtified Spirit of Wine - - - = | 12 5 29 380 47% 
Common-reQthed Spirit of Wine - - = | 13 2 40 400 7p 
C = - '< CY 36] 426 | 53 | 
Dulcihed Spirit of Salt - - - - - - ] 14 4 48 438 | 55 
Dulcified Spirit of Nitre , - - - < = |} 15 2 4 460 | 574 
Wixes. | . 3 


/ .- - - < 0 
/// A - - „„ 
—. . = +6 


3 ExrRESsED Oils. | 
1 90 oo. — - @ << , ]⅛ —́Bä 
Linſeed Oil - - - - 42 SJE 


Es$SENTIAL Oils. 


Oil of Turpentine - - - - - 42 1 6 
/ - <- - «> ; 408 "4 
of Juniper Berries - +» 49 | 52 

D 3 Oil 


Oil 
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of Roſemary « - - 
of Origanum - — - 
of Caraway Seeds - - 
of Nutmegs - - - 


of Savin 


of Hyſop - - - - -« 
of Cummin Seed 


of Mint 


of Pennyroyal - - - 
of Dill Seel 
of Fennel Seed - = 
of Cloves 
of Cinnamon 


of Saſſafras -. - - - 


ALKALINE L1QuORSs. 
Lixivium ſaponarium, Pharm. Lond, 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac - — 
Strong Soapboilers ley - - = - 
Eixivium tartari - +» = - 


Aci LIiQUORSs. 
Wine Vinegar - - = - 
Beer Vinegar - - =<- <= 

Glauber's Spirit of Salt - - 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre - - 
Strong oil of Vitriol - - - - 


| ANIMAL FLUIDS. 
Urine - - - - - - - +» 
Cows milk 
Aſſes milk 
Blood 


Diſtilled water 


Rain water 


Spring water 
Sea water 


WATERS. 


QUICKSIBVER. 


| Pint weigh 


ounces 
drams 


grains 


Ld bd 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


SEC TH. 


Solution. ; 


OLuT1oN is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids 
into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diſſolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM OT SOLVENT, | 

The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, vi- 
nous ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. 

WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and of 
animal gellies. Of ſalts, it diſſolves only a determinate quantity, 
though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being thus 
SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame ſalt un- 
touched. 
= Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of 
water which different ſalts require for their diſſolution : Mr. Eller 
has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences 


of Berlin for the year 1750, from which the following table is 
extracted. 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved. 


oz, dr. gr. 
Of Refined Sugar - - - - - - - -'- - -{| 24 0 © 

Green Vieriol - - - - - - - „9 4 © 
Blue Vitriol = = < « - - = -- = - >= & © oy 
White Vitriol' - - - = = = - TEST 
Epſom Salt 4 © © 
Purified Nitre - - - - - - - = [4 © © 
Solan Tamar , - - - - - - = - > - © ex 
Common Salt: 3 4 0 
dal gemrh® - - - - - 4 4 © 
Sal catharticus Glauberi = - - - - - - - | 3 4 o 
Seignette's Salt 60 
Pw e ꝙ K 
Wee , - - - +» = - + 4-28 
rr - 5 
Salt of Harthomm « - - « - - - [40 
Sugar of Lead - - - - + - - - - » -{j » ws 
Cream of Tartar - - - - - - - 1 © © 
RE - S 4 20 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe ex- 
periments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found ex- 
actly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their folu- 
bility, according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and dry- 
neſs; the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, differ 
remarkably in this reſpe:t, according as they are more or leſs im- 
pregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitriolated tartar, per- 
fectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution: the matter 
which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of Nitre (See Part III. 
Chap. viii. Sect. 6.) is no other than a vitriolated tartar, and it diſſolves 
ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in order 
to pet it out; but on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves 
with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over-propar- 
tion of acid in this preparation; and we frequently find in the ſhops, 
under the name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The de- 
gree of heat occaſions alſo a notable diife:ence in the quantity of ſalt 
taken up: in very cold weather, eight ounces of water will diſſolve 
only about one ounce of nitre; whereas, in warm weather, the 
ſame quantity will take up three ounces or more. lo theſe circum- 
ſtances are probably owing, in great part, the remarkable differences 
in the proportional ſolubilities ot falts, as determined by different 
authors: it is obſervable, that common ſalt is leſs affected in its 
ſolubility, by a variation of heat, than any other, water in a tem- 
perate ſtate diſſolving nearly as much of it as very hot water; and ac- 
cordingly this is the ſalt in which the different experiments agree the 
beſt: in the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the 
proportion of this ſalt, on a reduction of the numbers, comes out ex- 
aQly the ſame, viz. three ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr. 
Brownrigg makes the quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr. Grew, a 
dram and a ſcruple more ; and Eller, as appears in the above table, 
four drams more; ſo that in the trials of ſix different perſons, made 
probably in different circumſtances, the greateſt difference is only 
one-fixth of the whole quantity of ſalt ; whereas in {ome other ſalts 
there are differences of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt, In the 
experiments from which the table is drawn, the water was of the tem- 
perature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer; 
or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval between freez- 
ing and the human heat. 

Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined: the firſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 


zht 
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Eight ounces of water diſſolved. 


fo gr * 


02, 0 
Of fixed alkaline Salt - = - above | 8 o of 
Sal diureticus - - 2 . - 4 $5: eo 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white — 29 0 © 
Sugar of Milk - - — - lo 2 40 
Eſſential Salt of Sorrel „„ Le 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 
ſalr, yet when ſaturated with one, it will {till diffolve ſome portion 
of another; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it will 
ſtill take up a third, without letting go any of the former. Ihe 
principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, relative to 
pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the following table; of which 
the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the others from Eller. 


Water, 32 parts by weight 


fully ſaturated with Diſſolved afterwards. 

Nitre >  - - - | Sal ammoniac - 10 

Common Salt - [Nitre 10 | Sal ammoniac - 2 

Nitre - - Fixed Alkali- 7 | Common Salt - 2 

Common Salt <— | Nitre, near - - 2 | Fixed Alkali - 2+ 
Volatile Alkali - - |Nitre - - 4 | Sugar - = 2 

Sal ammonia - [Common Salt - 22 | 

Soluble Tartar - + Nitre 533 

Vitriolated Tartar [Fixed Alkali 2 

Glauber's Salt Nitre Sugar 

Epſom Salt - Sugar 6 

Rorax «. -. - -| Fixed Alkali - 2 | 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which water is a menſtruum 
for, viz. thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there is no deter- 
minate point of ſaturation : the water unites readily with any propor- 
tions of them, forming, with different quantities, liquors of different 
conſiſtencies. This fluid takes up likewiſe, when aſſiſted by trirura- 
tion, the vegetable gummy reſins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the ſo- 
lations of which, though 1MPERFECT, that is, not tranſparent, but 
turbid, and of a milky hue, are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable 
purpoſes in medicine. It mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and 
alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes ſome of the more ſubtle 
A's of eſſential oils, ſo as to become impregnated with their ſmell 
and taſte. 


ReQifed init OF WINE is the menſtruum of the eſſential oils, 
relins, and camphor of vegetables ; of the pure diſtilled oils, and 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals ; of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though 
it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed alkaline ſalt, of which 
ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quan- 
tity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of this menſtruum, 
be excellently purified therefrom. It diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, volatile alkaline ſalts, and, more readily, the neutral ones, 
compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the ſal diu- 
reticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo the falt of 
amber, &c. It mingles with water and with acids, not with alka- 
line lixivia. 


O11s diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, 
mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, parti- 
cularly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more 
powerful menſtrua than thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtrong heat, which 
is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to act. It is ſaid, that 
one ounce of ſulphur will "diſſolve in three ounces of expreſſed oil, 
particularly that of linſeed, but requires fix ounces of eſſential oil, as 
that of turpentine. : 

All Acivs diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon 
thee laſt; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals, and another 
others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper, lead, and tin, and extract ſo much from the metallic part 
of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : they diſſolve lead more 
readily, if the metal is previouſly calcined by fire, than in its metal- 
lic ſtate. 

The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper ; and though it 

ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſiance in the common way of 
making ſolutiens, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them 
all except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtic of 
the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the metallic part 
of antimony, effected by applying the acid, in the form of fume, to 
the ſubjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. 
The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony ; of which 
two the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, 
called aqua regia. vo 

The witriolic acid, diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 
zron : in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it 
* made 0 corrode, or imperfectly diflolve, moſt of the other 
metals. 


ALXALING 
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ALKALINE lixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur. 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of guick lime; in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the common 
cauſtic, Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid 
paits of animals, into a gelatinous matter. - 

Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the virtues 
of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its activity, and 
acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpirituous li- 
quors àre the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable and 
animal matter, 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring 
the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth, A 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſillance. The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; though the quantity, 
which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, by this 
means increaſed : all that heat occaſions theſe to take up, more than 
they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when the heat ceaſes, 
ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the caſe, though there 
may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge 
of fumes. he fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of ſome me- 
tals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable : hence, in the prepara- 
tion of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator ought to 
be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made in a narrow-mouthed 
veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of a candle, the exhaling va- 
pour be ſet on fire. 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of 
the air is the menſtruum Fixed alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neu- 
tral kind, compoſed of alkaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or of 
ſoluble earths and any aci', except the vitnolic, and ſome metallic 
ſalts, on being expoſed, for ſome time, to a moiſt air, gradually at- 
tract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some iubltances, 
not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer form, as the 
butter of antimony, are eafily liquefied by this flow action of the 
acrial moiſture. 'I his proceſs is termed DELIQU1aTzON, 


SEC TM 


Extraction. 


H E liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their pure 
ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other 
matter. Thus refed ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential 
| oils 
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oils and reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 
tables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline ; the in- 
active earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water extract: 
hkewiſe, from many plants, ſubſtances which by themſelves it has 
little effect upon; even eſſential oils being, as we have formerly ob. 
ſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of gummy 
and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a greater or 
leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and moſt of the bit- 
ters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 

Extraction is performed, by MACtRATING or STEEPING the 
ſobje& in its appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or p1GzsT1xG 
OF CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth ; or IxrusiNG the 
plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a covered 
veſſel till grown cold; or actually Bo1LI NSG them together for ſome 
ume. 

The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration ; and in this 
caſe the proceis is directed to be performed without heat: where this 
circumftance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 
heat. Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this, that the ſteam, 
into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means 
of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back 
again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a matra; 
{or bolthead) Florence flaſk, or the like ; either of which may be 
converted into a circulatory weſſel, by inverting another into the | 
mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. A 
fingle matraſs, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer the i 
purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 
can riſe to the top. In a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled with- 
out any conſiderable loſs. 'The uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free 
from an inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, attend the other, 
of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long- 
necked matraſſes, here recommended, are diſſicultly filled or emptied, 
and likewiſe very dear, a long glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to 
the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as in- 
jurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtraum to take 
up their grofier and more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for en- 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guiacum or log— 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, whilft 
even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to the fine 
bitter of carduus benediftus. 'I his plant, which, infuſed in boiling, 
or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous taſte, ſo 

offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, yields to the cold 
element a grateful balſamic bitter, the moſt elegant ſtomachic of the 
mops. 
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Chap. 4- 


As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids; ſo cold, on the 
other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions made by a 
conſiderable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their contents, 
and thus become proportionably weaker ; a circumſtance which de- 
ſerves particular regard. | 
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S ETH 
Depuration. 


HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying li- 
quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf 

is more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs 
ravity. 

; Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous impurities, upon 

ſtanding at reſt, for ſome time, in a cool place ; and may then be os. 
CANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. A 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied by a 
ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bottom, 
the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be gzsPUMATED, or ſcummed 
off, 

Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface, they may 
be ſeparated in great meaſure by col Ax uxx through ſtrainers of linen, 
woollen, or other cloth; and more perfectly by e1LTRATION through 
2 ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this ule. 

The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from 
abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eaſily break 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 
the reddiſh ſort, called bm paper, frequently does. The paper 
is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraws or 
ſmall ſticks between the paper and its fides, to prevent the weight 
of the liquor from prefling the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to allow 
room for this fluid to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of wire 
is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a kind 
of glaſs funnel, with ridges down its ſides, made on purpoſe for 
this uſe. 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 
the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIF1ED, by beating them up 
with whites of eggs, which concreting or growing hard when heated, 
and entangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſurface : the 
mixture is to he gently boiled, till the {cum begins to break, when 
the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the 
liquor paſſed through a flannel bag, 


Decantation, 
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Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of the 
medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpumation 
and clarification very rarely have place; fince theſe, along with the 
impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal parts. 
Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diacodium, be 
ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been accuſtomed to 
do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies communi— 
cated, and, inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little other than a | 
plain __ ſugar. | | \ 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering | 
paper are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in 
filteripg fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri- 
mary conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 
kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


ECT. Tv. 
Cryſtallization. 


AT ER, aſſiſted by heat, diflolves a larger proportion of 

ſaline ſubſtances, than it can retain when grown cold : 
hence, cn the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from 
the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. 
Theſe concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden cooling of 
the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, or other 
like cauſes, prove pins e and of regular figures, reſembling in 
appearance the natural ſprig CRYSTALS. 

Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may, in like man- 
ner, be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down 
the ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re- 
mainder will be too little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown per- 
ſectly cold It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till the ſalt 
ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, by forming a 

licle on that which is leaſt hot, viz, on the ſurface. If large, 
— and perfectly-figured cryſtals are required, this point is 
ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to coaleſce whilſt con- 
fiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place, its particles will 
run too haſtily and irregularly together; the pellicle at the ſame time 
falling down through the liquor, and thus proving a farther diſturb- 
ance to the regularity of the cryſtallization. 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation 
muſt be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of 
the liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtallize fila- 
ments. When this mark of ſuficient exhalation appears, the velſ- 
ſe] is io be immed ately removed from the fire into a leſs warm, but 
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not cold place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs of cold 
air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

All the alkaline ſalts are excluded from this operation; fixed al- 
kalies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form, and the volatile ones eſcap- 
ing before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral kind, 
particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are the baſis, 
are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to exhibit any 
appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſubſtance be added, 
with which the water has a greater affinity. The table of affinity 
ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine ; by the prudent ad- 
dition of which, theſe kinds of ſalts ſeparate freely from the men- 
iruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarcely attainable by 
any other means. yy 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit ; 
leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, the baſis of the 
ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One twentieth part 
of the weight of the liquor will, in moſt caſes, be a ſufficient, and 
in ſome too large a quantity. ; 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 
diſſolved : and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different pe- 
riods of the evaporation. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not 
only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diſſolving and 
carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe from admixtures 
of one another; that which requires moſt water to diſſolve in, ſhoot- 
ing firſt into cryſtals. | 


SEC Hh 
Precipitation. 


Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, 2 
B means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either 
the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity than they 
have with one another. 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub- 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the menſttuum, and occaſions that be- 
fore diſſolved to be thrown down : the other, in which it unites with 
the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firſt 
we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from alkaline lixi- 
via by the means of acids; of the ſecond, in the precipitation of mer- 
cury from aqua-fortis by ſea- ſalt, or its acid. 

The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 
of being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily 
appear from inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 
forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 

rections; 
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rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by de. 
grees, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation» When 

the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well EpuLcoRaTetd, | 
that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and afterwards dried 
for uſe. 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification 
of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they 
ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; 
otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, — conſequently 
the precipitation will not ſucceed : for the ſubſtance to be precipi- 
tated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and taking its 
place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of falling to the 
bottom, lodges upon the precipitant ; from which it muſt be occaſi- 
onally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 

Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be 
made of the liquor 1 precipitation. Thus when 
fixed alkaline falt is diiſolvè d- Water, and ſulphur diſſolved in 
this lixivium, the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down 
the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting with, and neu- 
tralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved : conſe- 
quently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and 
the acid gradually dropped in till the alkali is completely ſatiated, 
that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or 
turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cry- 
Rallization, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed 
alkali, that is, vittiolated tartar. In like manner, if the precipita- Wi 
tion is made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may be recovered Wl 
from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called ſpiritus ſali; 
marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the ſal diureticus. 


* 8 E. C s VI. 


Evaporation. . 


7 HIS is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their 
ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporating the 
fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was 
diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form 
'This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale 
by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid ; as the ſolutions 
of fixed alkaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous 
parts of vegetables and animals in water ; and of many refinous and 
odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 
W ater 
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Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, al- 
moſt as perfe&ly as rectified ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous infuſions 
are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with thoſe made in 
ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of the ſubject, 
which that lighter liquor leaves entire behind it Thus a watery in- 
fuſion of mint loſes in rhe ig the ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the 
herb; whilſt a tinture drawn with pure ſpirit, yields, on the' ſame 
treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, or folid gummy reſin, extremely 
rich in the peculiar qualities of the mint. | | 

In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had, 
towards the end. of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle ; other- 
wiſe the matter as it 2 thick will burn to the veſſel, and con- 
tract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte : this burned flavour is called an 
empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the evapo- 
ration; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſurface ex- 
poſ-d to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the farther eva- 
poration. More particular directions for performing this operation 
to the greateſt advantage, will be given. hereafter in the ſecond 
part. 


SE C T. VII 
Diſtillation. 


N the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into Ream 

or vapour, which 1s ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
buſineſs of this is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the 
ſteam is received in proper veſlels, luted to that in which the ſub- 
je& is contained, and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid form 
again, 
= There are two kinds of diſtillation: by the one, the more ſubtile 
and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the 
other, liquids, incorporated with folid bodies, are forced out from 
them by vehemence of fire. 

To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit 
from vinous liquors ; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables as 
are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the 
lame time of ariſing along with their ſteam. 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vegetables, 
whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without ſatu- 
ration, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion 
of them in their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances, con- 
tained in common vegetables, which prove totally volatile in that de- 
gree of heat, and as it is in them, that the virtues of aromatics, and 
the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants reſide: it is evident, that 
water may be impregnated, by diilillation, with the more valuable 

E parts 
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parts of many vegetables: that this impregnation is limited, the oil 
ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts of the plant which before 
rendered it ſoluble in water without limitation; hence greatelt part of 
the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous liquor, and according to 
its greater or leſs gravity, either finks to the bottom or ſwims on the 
ſurface : that conſequently infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly 
different from one another: that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger 
and ſtionger by pouring the liquor on freſh paicels of the ſubject; but 
that the latter cannot be in like manner improved by cohab:ting, or 
rediſtilling them from freſh iagredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect. 2. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs hear, 
than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is not ſuſ- 
ceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves 
theſe oils in their pure ſtate: it follows, that ſpirit elevates far leſs 
from moſt vegetables than water; but that nevertheleſs the diſtilled 
ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate perfectly diſſolved, may, in 
in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubject as the dillilled water. 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, 
conſiſts of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a ſavan neck. The vapour ariſing in- 
to the head, is hence conveyed through a worm, or my ſpiral pipe, 
placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory; and being there 
condenſed, runs down into a receiver, In the ſecond part of this 
work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this apparatus for particu- 
lar purpoſes ; with directions for performing the ſeveral proceſſes to 
the greateſt advantage. . | 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in evapo- 
ration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor rematning after the diſ- 
tillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame ex- 
tracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſubject 
made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations collecting 
only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixed ; fo that where one 
ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus be ob- 
rained diſtin, without one being injured by the proceſs which col - 
lets the other. | 


Tu ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation ate, the groſs oils of 
vegetables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickfilver ; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, fo they 


likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 
The diſtillation of theſe is. performed in low glaſs veſſels, called from 
their neck being bent to one fide, retoyts : to the farther end of the 
neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the furnace the 
vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the ule of a refrigeratory : never- 
theleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtomed, eſpecially in 

Ai warm 
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warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally applying wet cloths 
to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel of cold water. a 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly retained 
by a mixed matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of the re- 
tort. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in fſtreight-necked 
earthen veſſels, called /ongnecks, laid on their fides, ſo that the vapour 
paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent: a receiver is luted to the 
end of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, the acid ſpirit 
of vitriol is diſtilled, The matter which remains in the retort or long- 
neck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called caput mortuum. 

In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently gene- 
rated; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off, or burſts the 
receiver. The danger of this may in good meaſure be prevented, by 
lowly raiſing the fire ; but more effectually, by leaving a ſmall hole 
in the luting, to be occafionally opened or ſtopped with a wooden 
plug; or 4g at the juncture an upright pipe of ſuch a height, 
that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not be able to riſe to the 
top. 


A 


SECT. VIII. 
Sublimation. 


S all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of be- 

ing ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the fore- 
going proceſs ; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar treat- 
ment. Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſome- 
times both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the ſub- 
liming matter concretes into a mals, it is commonly called a ſublimate; 
it into a powdery form, flowers. | 

The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline ſalts; 
neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as ſal ammoniac ; 
the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine ; mercurial preparations z 
and ſulphur. Bodies of themſelves not volatile are frequently made to 
ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones: thus iron is carried up by ſal 
ammoniac in the preparation of the flores martiales. 

The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but little way, and 
adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence a re- 
ceiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding ope- 
tation; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall wial, or the like, being 
frequently ſufficient. The moſt commodious apparatus for the ſub- 
limation of particular ſubltances, and the moſt advantageous method 


of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, will be delivered in the ſecond 
part, 
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r. . 


Expreſſion. 


2 Þ HE pres is chiefly made uſe of forcing out the juices of ſuc. 
| culent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unttuous 

ſeeds and kernels. 1 
The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well beat 
or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed, The ſubje& Þ 
is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwixt wooden plates, in 
the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from it. See I 


. 


Part III. Chap. ii. 


Tus expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner as 
that of juices ; only here, iron plates are ſubſtituted to the wooden 
ones there made uſe of. The fubje&t is well pounded, and included 
in a ſtrong canvaſs bag, betwixt which, and the plates of the preſsa 
hair cloth 1s interpoſed, 3 

The inſipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjuted, 
by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; which 


3 
= 
4 


though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time 
impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to grow 


rancid. 


them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour of 
the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found | 
impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject : oil of muß. 
tard feed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, as that of 
almonds, the pungency of the multard remaining entire in the cake 


left after the expreſſion. 


* 


2 


Hf 
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.F. X. 
Exſiccation. 


i k \HERE are two general methods of exſiccating or drying moil 

bodies: in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by heat; in} 
the other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, whoſe ſoft and 
ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined 
with, or diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, te. 
quire the firſt : ſuch as are only ſuperficially mixed, as when earthy | 


indiſſoluble powders are ground with water, are commodioully ſepz 
rated from 1t by the ſecond, 


Vegetable: i 


The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances 2 carry with 
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Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natural 
warmth of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle artificial heat, may, ne- 
vertheleſs, in general, be not only Rely, but advantageouſly had 
recourſe to. By a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may be 
dried, in a little time, without any conſiderable loſs, either of their 
odour or lively colour : which would, both, be greatly injured or de- 
ſtroyed, by a more flow exſiccation in the air. Some plants indeed, 
particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and 


+ WM arum, looſe their virtues by this proceſs, however carefully performed: 
us but far the greater number retain them unimpaired, and oftentimes 
improved. 
a. The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of the 
a ſun; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, or an 
in oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till 
ec they begin to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing ; this proceſs, 
= termed 1nsPISSAT1ON Or EVAPORATION has been ſpoken of already. 
he juices of ſome plants, as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild 
4; WF cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick 
* part, which falls to the bottom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims 
ed 


above it: this laſt is to be poured off, and the firſt exſiccated by a 
's 3 gentle warmth : preparations of this kind have been uſually called 
rc; that of the wild cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, 
is the only one which practice now retains. | 
ndiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, may 
be eaſily freed from the gue of it, by dropping them on a chalk 
Lone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which 
readily imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid is large, 
as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be ſeparated by decan- 
tation or filtration, 


S E C T. XI 


Comminution. 


OMMINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 
are various, according to the texture of the ſubject. 

Dry friable bodies, are ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily PuLIVERIZ ED 

most in a mortar. | 
f For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenacious 
t and texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with a lit- 
21nel Bl tle ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added: this pre- 
„events the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and the others — 
ny ot cohering under the peſtle. Camphor 1s moſt commodiouſly powdered, 

eps by rubbing it with a little rectified ſpirit of wine. 
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Though ſubſlances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, 
&c. are moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as nutmegs, 
paſſed through a grater. I 

The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, flint, 
Ec. is greatly facilitated by ExTIx HõοHĩiH; that is, by heating them 


A 
* 
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n 
Fg 3 
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1 


red hot, and quenching them in water: by repeating this proceſs 2 


x 


few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulverable. This 


1 
Fe 
AN 


proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the alkaline or calca. 
reous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an inſipid powder, we produce an acri- 
monious calx or lime. Y 
Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural ſlate, 

Fg rove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily divided 


into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation, Hence the officinal method {| 
of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſlant of its begin- 
ning to return into a ſlate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in a wooden 1 
box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, is termed by the 
metallurgiſts GRANULATION. = ; 
On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced into WF ; 
powder in a large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, ſet f 
ting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt conſtantly : 
ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, disjoined by 
the fluid, from re-uniting together into larger maſſes. = 
Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRITURATING, I „ 
or rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not 7 
diſſoluble in water, or 1njured by the admixture of that fluid, are 2 
; moiſtened with it-into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and LEvIGATED, or ; 
ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; or where a large quan- 
tity is to be prepared ata time, in mills made for that uſe, . 
Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of phat. e 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The reſinon it 
purgatives, when finely triturated, are more easily ſoluble in the ani. n. 
mal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs irritating, , 6 
than in their groſſer ſtate, Crude antimony, which, when reduced u p. 


a tolerable fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated, WF th 
to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a powerful aiterative ia man} ce 


chronical diſorders. c at, 
By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in the zi 
lighteſt fluids “, ior a longer or ſhorter time, according to ther WF qt 
| | greatet _ 

= in 

Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of is 
the body; and, at the ſame time, ſuppole the peculiar virtues of cer WF bu 
tain medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing til 
their gravity. It thele hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, tha tit 
the mercurial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would lo to 


proportionabiy of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, fo ou 
inſtance! 


Chap. 4- Fuſion. 3 
greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an 
excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method 
of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of ELUTRIATION, Or waſhing over. See Part III. Chap. i. 


SECT. XII. 
Fuſion. 


USION is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity by 
fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and the 
ſolid parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper de- 


orees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require its ut- 


moſt violence. | | | 

Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, IC Er in a gen- 
tle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, require 
a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixed alkaline ſalts, common 
ſalt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat to meLT them; and 
glaſs, a full white heat, | 

Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow long be- 
fore ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, but 
not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of antimony de- 
mands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat ; gold 
and ſilver require a low white heat; copper a bright white heat; and 
iron, an extreme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a menſtruum 
for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. Thus 
red-hot ſilver melts, on being thrown into melted lead leſs hot than 
itſelf: and thus if Reel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of the fur- 
nace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur ; the fulphur inſtantly lique- 
fying, occaſions the fleel to melt with it; hence the chalybs cum ſul - 
phure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, remarkably impedes 
the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which when united with a 
certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce to be perfeAly melted by a very 
ſtrong fire: hence the method, deſcribed in its place, of purifying 
zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no effect upon, from the lead fo fre- 
quuently mixed with it. 
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inſtance, has been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this 
is far from being the caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, 
but rather increaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſub- 


tility, it paſſes readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quan- 


tity, as an alterative or ſialogogue; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt 
to irritate the ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, with · 
out being conveyed into the blood, 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſion | 
with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the calces 
and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtin upon the 


ſurface, and form what is called scon iA or droſs. Where the quan- 


tity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it is moſt commodiouſſy 


ſeparated by pouring the whole into a conical mould: the pure metal 


I FR TEST 1 — : 
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or REGULUs, though ſmall in quantity, occupies a conſiderable height | | 


in the lower narrow part of the cone, and when congealed, may be 


. eaſily freed from the ſcoriæ by a hammer. The mould ſhould be pre- 'F 


viouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out ; 


and thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion which 
ſometimes happens from the ſadden contact of melted metals with 


moiſt bodies. 


SECT, XIII. 


* 


. Calcination. 


TY calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 
means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accompapi 


fers from comminution. 


To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 3 
otherwiſe called usTiON, INCINERATION, or CONCREMATION{; and 
not 


the change of metals into a powder, which in the fire either doe 
melt, or viTRIFIEs, that is, runs into glaſs, . 
The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping 


them in fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is effentially Z 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, when the ſurface 


of the metal appears covered with calx, this muſt be taken off, or 
raked to one fide ; otherwiſe, the remainder, excluded from the air, 
will not undergo the change intended. If any coal, or other inflam- 
mable matter that does not contain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall 
into the veſſel, the effect expected from this operation will not be pro- 
duced, and part of what is already calcined, will be geviver-or rte- 
DUCED ; that is, it will return into its metallic form again. 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine with a 


with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpe&, this proceſy dif- 3 


much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence the burn- 
ing or SCORIFICATION of ſuch iron or copper vellels, as are long ex- 
poſed to a conſiderable fire without defence from the air. Gold and 


filver are not calcinable by any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
The antimonial regulus gains about one-eleventh part of its weight; 
zinc, ſometimes one-tenth; tin, above one-fixth ; and lead, in its 
converſion into minium, oftentimes one-fourth, 
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Chap. 4. Calcination. 57 


The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, ſilver, and mercury, ex- 
cepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the fire in 
conjunction with any inſtammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflam- 
mable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a 
hiffing noiſe: this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLAGRATION or 
DETONATION, 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriz are revived into their metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals them- 
ſelves; and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth excepted, 
can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in the ſtrongeſt 
fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. The additions, 
called fluxes, employed for promoting the fufion, conſiſt chiefly of 
fixed alkaline ſalts : a mixture of alkaline ſalt with inflammable mat- 
ter, as powdered charcoal, is called a reducing flux, as contributing at 
the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion and to revive it into metal. 
Such a mixture is commonly prepared from one part of nitre, and 
two parts of tartar, by grinding them well together, ſetting the pow- 
ders on fire with a bit of coal, or a red-hot iron, then covering the 
veſſel, and ſuffering them to deflagrate or burn, till they are dae e 
into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing flux 
of the chemiſts, and is called from its colour, the black fux. Metallic 
calces, or ſcoriz, mingled with twice their weight of this compound, 
and expoſed to a proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, melt and re- 
{ume their metallic form; but though they received an increaſe of 
weight in the calcination, the revived metal is always found to weigh 
conſiderably leſs than the quantity which the calx was made from, 


THE 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


\ \ 8 on the Materia Medica have taken great pains in ar- 
ranging the various articles, of which it is compoſed, in- 
to different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to their real 

or reputed medicinal powers. 

It has been imagined, that, © the whole Materia Medica is reduci- 
© ble under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evacuants, and reſtora- 
« tives : the firſt comprehending all that has any power to alter the 
„ conſtitution, without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſhing any of the 
„natural evacuations; the ſecond, whatever viſiby promotes thoſe 
« diſcharges; and the third, all that contributes to leſſen them, and 
„% make the increaſe greater than the waſte.” Theſe diviſions being 
too general, they are broken into ſubdiviſions ; and theſe again are 
further divided into different claſſes, under more reſtrained denomina- 
tions, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, ſtomachic, &c. 

Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the execu- 
tion of it, to any uſefnl purpoſe, would require a far more extenſive 
knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines, than has yet 
been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is ſcarcely to 
be expected, while thoſe properties, on which the method is founded, 
are imperfectly known, and in many articles only conjectural. 

In all the arguments that have been hitherto contrived upon this 
plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral articles 
of which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſubſtances 
extremely diſſimilar being claſſed together, as cantharides and tea, to- 
bacco and bran, hemlock and cowllips, ſcurvigraſs and raiſins, arum 
root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinnamon and nettles, 
raſberries and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves and coffee, muſtard 
ſeed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe 1incongruities to be laid 
always to the charge of the authors; the nature of the ſyſtem itſelf | 

rendering 
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rendering them often unavoidable : for the particular effect, which en- 
titles a. medicine to a particular claſs, may be produced by ſubſtances 
very diſſimilar, and even oppoſite in their general powers: thus the 
alvine excretions are reſtrained by ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium : 
among the capital diuretics are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, 
ſquills. It ſhould ſeem, that the method of arrangement cannot be a 
juſt one, which requires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked toge- 
ther; and which further requires each of theſe ſabſtances to be rank- 
ed over again, in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which 
they are equally diſcordant. 

There is alſo a materia] imperfection in this ſcheme, even in the 
primary diviſions. Steel and its preparations act, in different circum- 
ances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony 
afford, in their different preparations, both evacuants and altera- 
tives ; and there are many other drugs which are ſometimes uſed as 
alteratives, and ſometimes as evacuants: indeed all evacuants, in di- 
miniſhed doſes, ſeem to act merely as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore that the diviſion of the whole Materia Medica into alteratives, 
s evacuants, and reſtoratives,“ is a diviſion not founded in nature, 
even if there was no objection to the vague meaning of the appellati- 
ons themſelves. | 

Cartheuſer has divided the Materia Medica on a plan which appears 
more rational, Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the human 
body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſifie ac- 
cording to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtances of the 
patient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement, their more ſimple, 
obvious, and conſtant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, aſtringency, 
acidity, &c. Having conſidered the nature of bitterneſs, for inſtance, 
in general, he examines what effects medicines poſſeſſed of this pro- 
perty are capable of producing in the body, and in what circum- 
ſtances they may be expected to be ſerviceable, and then proceeds to 
an account of the particular bitters ; 

This method is of real uſe ; but its uſe is limitted to a ſmall part o 
the Materia Medica, "There are many of the medicinal ſimples, in 
which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; there 
ae many, in which different qualities are blended together; and ma- 
ny, which though ſimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are very diſſimi- 
far in their operations in the human body: thus though gentian and 
aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna in being 
ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpettively very different. Accord- 
ingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from his general 

plan, and found the diviſion on the medicinal effects: he makes one 
claſs of purgatives and emeties, and another of vaporoſe inebriants 
and narcotics : this lail claſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder- flowers, ſaffron; 
opium, and poppy-ſecds, ſubſtances certainly very diſcordant in all 
their qualities that relate to medicinal intentions.“ | 
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Part II. Inſipid earthy Subſtances, &c 61 


In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of the 
ſimples, which I apprehend not to be practicable to any good purpoſe, 
and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to miſlead the 
reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take them in the order 
of the alphabet; and even in this order we ſhall ſeldom perhaps find 
ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, than thoſe which have been 
joined into one claſs by ſome of the ſyſtematic writers. It may be 
proper, however, to premiſe ſome general obſervations on certain 
claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, and thus to preſerve the 
leſs exceptionable parts of his plan, with ſome amendments. 


Ac > 


native; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of lemons, 


Claſs 1. Vegetable 


tar. 


oranges, barberries, and other fruits, 
produced by fermentation; as vinegar, and tar- 


Claſs 2. Mineral: the acids of vitrial, nitre, and common ſalt. 


HE medical effects of acids, 
duly diluted and given in 
roper doſes, are, to cool, quench 
thir(t, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- 
tions of the blood. By theſe qua- 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments 
and inflammatory diſorders, they 
frequently reſtrain immoderate hæ- 
morrhages, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- 
eines, called alexipharmac, tend 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- 
charge. 
Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
fruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 


ponaceous quality; by means of 


which they attenuate or diſſolve 
viſcid phlegm, and deterge the 
veſſels ; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diſorders. In- 
veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
pecially when given in conjunction 


with medicines of the acrid or 
pungent kind: experience has 
ſhewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics have much better effects when 
thus managed, than when exhi- 
bited by themſelves ; hencg in the 
ſucci ſcorbutici of our diſpenſatory, 
Seville orange juice is uſefully 
Joined to that of the cochlearia and 
naſturtium. 

The mineral acids inſtantly co- 
agulate blood: the vegetable di- 
lute it, even when inſpiſſated or 
thickened by heat; in which ſtate, 
watery liquors will not mingle 
with it. Hence in ſome fevers, 
where water runs off by the kid- 
neys almoſt as pale and inſipid as 
it was drank, vegetable acids rea- 
der the urine of the due colour and 
quality. The mineral acids (the 
ſpirit of nitre in particular) com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits, have a 
like effect. 

Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
the veſſels are lax, the circulation 


languid 
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languid, bile deficient, and the 
power of digeſtion weak. In theſe 
caſes, an acid is often generated in 
the ſtomach, from milk and molt 
vegetable foods, which, whilſt it 


Ixs1P1D EARTHS capable of ABSORBING ACIDS, 


Oyſter ſhells, 


Crabs claws, andeyes ſo called, 


Coral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


HE virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
roy acidities in the firſt 8 
and conſequently to remove ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe. The cordial, alexipharmac, 
antiſebrile, and other like virtues 
attributed to theſe medicines, ap- 
pear to have little foundation ; or 
at beft, are only ſecondary ones. 
When onited with the acid, they 
form a*neutral ſaline compornd, 
poſſefling ſome degree of an ape- 
nent and detergent quality, though 
100 inconſiderable to be in gene- 
ral regarded. 

The abſorbent earths were all 
ſtrangers to medicine in the earlier 
times; and their uſe does not 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed be. 
ſore the laſt century ; when ſome 
practitioners, from an opinion that 
moſt kinds of diſcaſes proceeded 
from a preternatural acid, intro- 
duced a great variety of antacid bo- 
dies, both of the earthy and ſaline 
kind; and very liberally exhibit- 
ed them on almoſt every occaſion. 

It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the veget- 
able aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occaſioned by accidities; 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
four eructations, the pale colour of 
the face, and in children by the 
four ſmell and green colour of the 


Cha'k, 

Some marles, 
Lime ſtones, 
Marbles, 
Spars. 


alvine feces, which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the ufe of abſorbent earths 
1s indicated. | 

If there are really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes; which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in the ſtomach up- 
on diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 
Joſs of appetite, nauſez, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and 
other diſorders. Sometimes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines have been 
found lined with a cruſt, as it 
were, of theſe earthy bodies, 
which muſt not only have prevent- 
ed the ſeparation of the gaſtric li- 
_ but likewiſe cloſed the ori- 
ices of the lacteal veſſels, ſo as to 
obſtruct the paſſage of the chyle 
into the maſs of blood, 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy pow- 
ders capable (withoua the concur- 
rence of anyacid)of paſſing the lac- 
teals along with the chyle; and 
alledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 


that when friturated with water, 


they are in part taken up, and car- 
ried with it through a filter of pa- 
per ; the filtrated liquor leaving, 


upon evaporation, a portion of 


whitiſh earthy matter. This ex- 


periment 


Part II. 


continues in the firſt paſſages, 
occaſions uneaſineſs about the ſto- 
mach, flatulencies, ſometimes grip- 
ing pains of the bowels, and vo- 
mitings. 


Part IL 


periment (allowing the conſe- 
quence to be juſtly drawn from it) 
is itſelf erroneous ; the reſiduum 
proceeds from the earth naturally 
contained in the water, not from 
that employed in the experiment ; 
for if pure diſtilled water be made 
W uſe of, it will leave no reſiduum, 
though long tricurated, or digeſted 
with the earth. 

All theſe bodies, particularly 
thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
beſides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 


eyes, which if macerated in the 


weaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water; the 
earthy part will be diſſolved, and 
the animal glue remain in form of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ito- 
mach ; and hence thoſe which con- 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be pre- 
ferred to the others. The mine- 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolution ; chalk 
for inſtance, which may therefore 
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63 
be given with greater ſafety than 
the animal abſorbents Theſe ſub- 
itances, diveſted of their congluti- 
nating matter by means of fire, are 
reduced into acrimonious calces or 
limes, and thus become medicines 
of a different claſs. 

The teeth, bones, hoofs, and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame principles with the animal 
abſorbents above-mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions; 
the quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large, as to defend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 
whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
tects the gluten from being eaſily 
diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate, 
though recommended as poſſeſſing 


ſingular virtues, are not found to 


have any virtue at all. 
Experiments have been made for 
determining the degree of ſolubili- 
ty, or comparative | of theſe 
earths ; the principal of which are 
arranged in the two following 
tables, one taken from Langius, 
and the other from Homberg. 


Table of the quantity of acid deflroyed by different abſorbents. 


Some kinds of LimeſtonesY 1600 


| Oyſter ſhells 20 
Chalk ' n 
Shells of Garden Snails © | 100 
Calcined Cray Fiſh 2 | 100 
| Pearl & 80 
Tooth of the Sea Horſe * | 80 W 
Ten grains of 4 Volatile ſalts 21 80 8 irit bf Salt. 
; | Fixt ſalts a 
4 Coral, red and white S | 60 
_ Crabs eyes S 50 
4 Eggſhells | 31 50 
4 Mother of Pearl 1 50 
4 | Crabs claws [ 40 
| Jawbone of the Pike fiſh ] | 30, 


, 
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Table of the quantity of abſorbent earths ſaluble in acids. S Ff 
* 
[Crabs eyes 216 te 
| Mother of Pearl 144 v 
Pearls 128 b 
, Oylter ſhells 156 11 
8 Hartſhorn 165 ri 
Spirit of Salt Choe 186 Ic 
died ef Oriental Bezoar 118 m 
Occidental Bezoar 123 to 
Quick Lime 199 Ir 
{ Slacked Lime 193 - 
It 
{Crabs eyes 297 th 
Mother of Pearl 202 CL 
Pearls 219 h: 
IE Oyſter ſhells 236 = ..- 
£76 grane of —— = ſt 
Spirit of Nitre 4 Coral | 23 : = ;. 
aiffolved of | Griental Bezoar 108 Wh =! 
Occidental Bezoar 144 = 0 

Quick Lime _ 3 

Slacked Lime 216 R 


Theſe experiments do not ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertain the point intended 
by them: in the firſt ſet, the 
quantity of acid is too vague and 
indetermined: in the ſecond, we 
are not told whether the acid was 
perfectly ſaturated; and in both, 


the acids made uſe of were ſo 


gard to the medical effects of Yeſg I 


abſorbents. Trial ſhould have 


been made with the mild vegetable 80 
acids, as the juices of certain fruits, 4 * 
ſour fermented liquors ; or rather . 


with ſour milk. Nevertheleſs theſe WR ©* 
tables, though not ſo perfect a; ©" 
could be withed, have their uſe W'* 


very different from any that can in the hands of ſuch as can make lo 
be ſuppoſed ever to exiſt in the proper allowances, See the expe. | th 
human body, that little can be rimental hiſtory of the Materia ee 
concladed from them with re- Medica, page 557. thi 
| W 

EARTHS NOT DISSOLUBLE in acids or other liquors on 

The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes. er 

br, 


Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earths : as the ruby, garnet, emerald, ſapphire, ou 
hyacinth, and other precious ſlones; cryſtal, flint, &c. 


HESE kinds of. ſabſtances 
were inttodhced info medi- 
cine, and many fabulous virtues 


the 
attributed to them, by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some of 
them are till preſerved in foreign be 


phar- 


D 
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virtue. Theſe indiſſoluble hard 
bodies are not capable of produc- 
ing any other effect, than by their 
rigid angular particles (which tho? 
levigated with the utmolt care, the 
microſcope {till diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines, 
In levigation, they wear off ſo 
much from the hardeſt marble in- 
ſtruments, as will equal or exceed 
their own weight : from this cir- 
cumſtance we may account for their 
having ſometimes appeared to act 
as abſorbents, Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoſed to a vehement 
fire, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able; but nevertheleſs remain in- 


difloluble. Moſt of the coloured 


The tales and gypſums have 
rarely been uſed as medicines. 
Some of the former, from their 
unQuous ſoftneſs and ſilver hue, 
ſtand recommended externally as 
coſmetics; and ſome of the latter, 
on little better foundation, inter- 
nally as aſtringents. But they have 
long been deſervedly rejected by 
the judicious pradtitioners. They 
ſeem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earths (concreting 
with the mucus of the ſtomach, 
Kc.) without any of their good 
ones, 

Several of the clays, boles, and 
terre ſigillatæ were highly cele- 
brated by the ancients as aſtringents 
and alexipharmacs, and ſome of 
them (till continue in eſteem; 
though it is certain they have no 
Treat claim to the virtues that have 
been attributed to them. Their 
real effects are, to give a greater 
egree of conſiſleney to the fluids 


hire, 


erſti- 
me of 
reign 
phar- 


Indiſſoluble Earths. 


harmacopeias, bot at length very 
juſtly expunged from ours, not- 
withſlanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
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ones by this treatment loſe their 


colour; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
common cryſtal : ſuch are, the 
ſapphire, emerald, amethyſt, and 
cornelian. Others melt into a 
blackiſh vitreous matter, from 
which a portion of iron 1s obtain- - 
able by proper fluxes; as the hya- 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that theſe 
ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 
virtues, depending upon their me- 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to give 
them a conſiderable tin, is ſo 
exceedingly ſmall, and ſo incloſ- 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of an 
poſſibility of its acting in the hu- 
man body. 


Claſs 2. Softer earths; the talky, gypſeous, and argillaceous. 


in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome 
meaſure defend the ſolids from 
their acrimony. | 

Mott of theſe bodies contain, 
beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 
earth, which 1s their principal cha- 
racteriſtic, (1) a portion of an earth 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the firſt ſection; (2) of acid, ſe- 
parable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 
fire; this acid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum (3). 
The coloured ones contain like- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible, by inflammable fluxes, in- 
to its metallic form. In conſe- 
quence of the firſt of theſe ingre- 
dients, theſe earths may be looked 
upon in ſome meaſure as abſorb- 
ent; the acid appears to be 
united with a part of the abſorb- 
ent earth, into a ſaline compound, 
approaching to an aluminous na- 
ture; whence they have ſome de- 

F gree 
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gree of aſtringency ; whether they 
receive any peculiar virtue from 
the iron, is greatly to be doubted; 
fince it is in a very crude ſtate, 
and in quantity extremely ſmall. 
Theſe earths unite with water 
into a turbid liquor, "ſlippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended; the 
ſand, grit, or other groſſer matters 
which are often found naturally 
mingled with them, ſubſiding. 
They may be freed by means of 
acids from their alkaline earth; 
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by coction in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by digeſtion 
in aqua regis, the only menſtruum 
we are acquainted with that will 
extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolarearths, Thus 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ſame appearance and qualities, 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 
are reduced into hard maſſes indiſ- 
ſoluble as at firſt. 


GLuTiNOUs, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances. 


Claſs 1. Vegetable. 


Pure gums : 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 
The gums of cherry, plum, 
and other European trees. 


UMS and mucilages are glu- 
tinous vegetable productions, 

of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
lable in water, but not in yinous 
2 or in oils: ſeep. 13. They 
iffer from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity: the more te- 
nacious are called gums; thoſe 
which are leſs ſo, mucilages. The 
firſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 
tracted by art. Almoſt all veget- 
able ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


Vegetables abounding with mu- 
cilage: 

Orchis roots, 

Althz root, 

Quince ſeeds, &c. 


tion of theſe, which after the re. 


ſinous part has been extracted by 4 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining matter by means of i 


water. 


The general virtues of theſe , 


kinds of ſubſtances are, to thicken 


the fluids, and defend the ſolids | 


from them, when grown ſharp or 
corroſive, Hence their uſe in a 


thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, | 
and where the natural mucus of the | 


inteſtines is abraded. 


Claſs 2. Animal. 


Mos r animal ſubſtances (the fat 
excepted) contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects fimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 

Animal glues and gellies have 
the general qualities of the veget- 
able gums and mucilages ; with 
this difference, that the former are 
. more nutrimental, and apt to run 


into a putrid ſtate. Conſidered as 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the dif- 
ference betwixt them 1s very great: 
thofe of the animal kind are 
changed by fire into a volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the 
vegetable into an acid liquor, and 
a very ſmall portion of oily mat- 
ter, conſiderably leſs fetid than 
the former. 

Soft 
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part of ſundry other ſeeds. 


Dee 


Nctuous vegetables unite with 
water, by trituration, into a 

milky liquor: and give out their 
oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 
of oils, IS animal fats, diſſolve 


line ones; which change their qua- 
lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 
diſſoluble in water, but more per- 
fectly in vinous ſpirits: from this 
compound, the oil may, by a ſkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered 
in a purer ſtate than before, and 

endered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 


be- Win ſpirit of wine: ſee p. 10. 

by be medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
he ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 
of omours, and to ſoften and relax 


Galls, 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 


A Stringent ſubſtances are di- 

ſtinguiſned by a rough auſtere 
aſte; and changing ſolutions of 
ron, eſpecially thoſe made 1n the 
trolic acid, of a dark purple or 


>d as lack colour. | 
dif- Aſtringents yield their virtues 
reat: y infuſion both to water and vi- 
ars ous ſpirits, generally in greateſt 
le al- erſection to the former. Oils ex- 
, the act nothing from them: nor do 
, and ey give over any of their virtue 
mat n diſtillation : nevertheleſs, their 
than Wiringency is conſiderably abated 


Un&tuous ſubſtances. 


not in any menſtruum except alka- 


ASTRIX 
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Soft ux er vous ſubſtances. + 


Claſs 1. Inſipid vegetable oils ; and ſubſtances abounding with them, as 
almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits; linſeed, and the medullary 


Claſs 2. Animal fats; as ſpermaceti. 


the ſolids : hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 
urine, pains and inflammations 
and externally in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The mil- 
ky ſolutions, commonly called 
emulſions, though much leſs emol- 
lient than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this advantage, 
that they may be given in acute or 
inflammatory diſtempers, without 
danger of the ill conſequences 
which the others might ſometimes 
produce: fats and oils, kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become 
rancid and acrimonious; whilſt 
emulſions tend rather to grow ſour. 


GENTS. 


Balauſtines, 
Terra Japonica, 
Acacia, &Cc. 


by evaporating decoctions of them 
to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep- 
ing. 

The medical effects of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſſate, 
or lightly thicken the juices. 


Their more experienced uſe is in 
diſorders proceeding from a debili- 
ty, or flaccid ſtate, of the ſolids; 
in hzmorrhages, from a thinneſs 
of the blood, laxity or rupture 


of the veſſels; in preternatural 
F 2 


diſ- 
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diſcharges of other kinds, after the 
offending matter has been duly cor- 
rected, or evacuateU; and in ex- 
ternal relaxations. 
in ſome caſes, they produce the 
effects of aperients; the veſſels, 
conſtringed and ſtrengthened by 
them, being enabled to protrude 
the circulating juices with greater 
force. 
A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of theſe medicines, 


eſpecially thoſe of the more power- 
Tags, In plethoric habits, in- 


SWEETS. 


Sugar, 
Honey, 


7 vegetable ſweets are a 


very numerous tribe; al- 
moſt every plant that has been ex- 
amined, diſcovering, in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice, The 
bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 
of ſeeds and grain when they begin 
to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 

Vegetable ſweets are extracted 
both by water and vinous ſpirits, 

- moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
greateſt perfection by the latter. 
Nothing of their taſte ariſes in diſ- 
tillation with either of theſe li- 
quors: nevertheleſs, by long boil. 
ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable ; ; but are not 
much 1njured by being treated in 
the ſame manner with rectified 
ſpirit. 

The purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 
mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: from this quality 
they are ſuppoſed to unite the 
unctuous part of the food with the 
animal juices. Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat : 
others, that they have a contrary 
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veterate obſtructions, critical eva. 
cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
in general before the morbife 


there is any ſtricture or Ke ac 
contraction of the veſſels; af. 
tringents prove eminently hurtful. F 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar. | f 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſty ptics, 
the acrimonious matter, now con- 
fined in the inteſtines, corrode; 
or inflames them; and ſometime: 
occaſions a gangrene of the parts. 


Raiſins, 
Liquorice, &c. 


effect, by preventing the ſepara 
tion of the unctuous matter which 4 | 
forms the fat, from the blood; 
and others, that they render ta 3 
juices thicker and more ſluggiſh, 
retard the circulation and cuticulai 
excretion, and thus bring on a vs 4 
riety of diſorders. But ſweet 
have not been found to produry 4 
any of theſe effects, in any remarklk 
able degree : common experienal 7 
ſhews, that their moderate, an 
even liberal uſe, 1s at leaſt in 
cent; that they reconcile, 10 
only to the palate, but the ſtomadſ 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves dil 
guſtful to both; and thus rende 
ſalutary what would otherwiſe f 
injurious to the body. 4 

The unctuous and 8 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars, | 
quorice, &c. have a conhiderab! 
degree of emollient and Jubriciy 
ing virtue.—Thoſe, accompanity 
with a manifeſt acid, as in d 
Juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are" 
markably relaxing; and if taky 
immoderately, occaſion diarrhc$y 
and dyſenteries, which ſometn! 
have proved fatal. 


AcRIM 
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Crids are ſubſtances of a pene- 
A trating pungency. Applied 
to the ſkin, they iuflame or exulce- 


ful 

lar- * 

ics, vided into three claſſes, 
On- 

des 

mes yielding their acrimony 4 
ſts, 

The general effects of acrid me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſlels, 
and diſſolve tenacious juices, In 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag- 

nations of the fluids, and where 
pars. the contractile power of the ſolids 
which is weak, they prove powerful ex- 
lood ; WW peciorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 
r the and emmenagogues ; and if the 
pgill patient is kept warm, ſudorifics. 
iculu In hot bilious conflitutions, ple- 
a thoric habits, inflammatory di- 
ſweer ſtempers, where there is already a 
roduce degree of irritation, where the 
mark: juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
rien or the viſcera unſound ; theſe ſti- 


e, a mulating medicines prove highly 
| 1008 prejudicial, and never fail to ag- 
e, nog gravate the diſeaſe. 

tomact Certain acrid ſubſtances have 
es : been lately recommended in dry 
rende 


convulſive aſthmas: of the efficacy 


wiſe d 

ag1no! 

Jars, | . 

derab Romatics are ſubſtances of a 
abrica warm pungent taſte, and a 
nan more or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some 


of the ſpices are purely aromatic. 
as cubebs, pepper, cloves; ſome 


if tak ſubſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed 
liarrbe with the aromatic matter, as ange- 
mein lica root, aniſeed, fennel ſeed ; 


Acrids and Aromatics. 
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ACRIDS. 


rate it: chewed, they occaſion a co- 
pious diſcharge of ſaliva: and ſnuff- 
ed up the noſe, provoke ſneezing. 


- 


Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be di- 


C1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, 
muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 

2, By infuſion only: as the greater celandine, 
pyrethrum, &c. 

3. Neither to infuſion, nor diſtillation ; as 

arum and dracunculus. 


of the ſquill in particular, for the 
cure of this diſorder, ſeveral in- 
ſtances are related in the Commer- 
cium Literarium of Norimberg for 
the years 1737 and 1739. Car- 
theuſer thinks, that not the aſth- 
ma itſelf, but a particular effect of 
it, was removed by this medicine. 
He obſerves, that in all aſthmas, the 
free circulationof the blood through 
the pulmonaty veſſels, is impeded; 
and hence, during every paroxyſm, 
the lungs are in a kind of cedematous 
ſtate: that if this cedema, becoming 
habitual, remains after the fit is 
over, it is either perpetually occa- 
ſioning freſk ones, or gives riſe to 
a dropſy of the breaſt: that acrid 
medicines, by removing the edema, 
remove what was originally an ef- 
fect of the aſthma, and in time a 
cauſe of its aggravation, 


ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 
ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 
lignea: ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, 
contained in different ſubjects, dif- 
fers alſo not a little in its pharma- 
ceutic properties. It is extracted 
from all by rectified ſpirit of wine 
F 3 from 


70 
from ſome in great part, from 0- 
thers ſcarcely at all, by water. The 
aromatic matter of ſome ſubjects, 
as of lemon peel, riſes wholly in 
diſtillation both with ſpirit and wa- 
ter ; that of others, as cinnamon, 
riſes wholly with water, but ſcarce- 
ly at all with ſpirit; while that of 
others, as pepper, is in part left 
behind after the diſtillation of wa- 
ter itſelf from the ſpice. 

With regard to the gencral vir- 
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tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation, In cold languid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, 
they ſapport the vis vitz, and pro- 
mote the ſalutary ſecretions. In 
hot bilious temperaments, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory indiſpoſitions, 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, 
they are generally hurtful, 


BiTTERS. 


Gentian root, 
Hops, 


Itters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua: ſome 
more perfectly to one, and others 
to the other. None of the ſubſtances 
of this claſs give over any thin 
conſiderable of their taſte in diſtil- 
lation, either to water or to ſpirit ; 
their bitterneſs remaining entire, 
and frequently improved, in the 
extracts. Such as are accompani- 
ed with flavour, as wormwood, 
may by this proceſs be reduced in- 
to ſimple flavourleſs bitters. 
Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 
matics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
' larly of ſweat and urine. In weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 
rite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 


Leſſer centuary, 
Carduus, &c. 


orders, proceeding from a laxity 
of the ſolids, or cold fluggiſh in- 
diſpoſition of the juices, theſe kinds 
of medicines do good ſervice. 
Where the fibres are already too 
tenſe and rigid, where there is any 
1minoderate heat or inflammation, 
bitters very ſenſibly increaſe the 
diſtemper ; and if their uſe is con- 
tinued, communicate it to the kid- 
neys: hence the urine becomes 
high coloured, ſmall in quantity, 
and at length ſuppreſſed ; a dropſy 
ſoon ſucceeding, If the kidneys 
were before ſo lax, as to remain 
now uninjured, yet the other viſ- 
cera become gradually more and 
more rigid, and a tabes is at length 
brought on. 

Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſects, 
and prevent putrefation. Hence 
they are recommended as anthel- 
mintic ; and externally as antiſep- 
tics. 


EmETics and CATHARHTICSs. 


Hellebore, 
Jalap, 
Ipecacoanha, 
HESE ſubſtances conſiſt of 
a reſinous part, in which 
the purgative or emetic quality re- 


Colocynth, 
Scammony, 
Gamboge, &c. 


ſides; and a gummy ſaline one, 
which acts chiefly as a diuretic. 
The firſt is extracted or * 


je, 
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by vinous ſpitits; che latter by 
water. Nothing ariſes in diſtilla- 
tion from either. . 

The acrid reſins, exhibited by 


_ themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 


the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and in- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diſorders. Hoffman 
relates, that he has ſometimes ob- 
ſerved convulſions, and a paralyſis 
of both ſides, from their uſe. 
Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturat- 
ing them with ſubſtances capable 
of dividing their tenacious texture, 
and preventing their adheſion ; by 
this means, they become mild and 
ſafe, operate without diſturbance, 


and at the ſame time more effectu- 


ally anſwer the purpoſes intended 
by them. | 
Some have endeavoured to cor- 


rect the ill quality of the reſinous 


purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils. Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other 
effect than what a diminution of 
the doſe would equally anſwer. 
Ihe purgent eſſential oils may ſerve 
to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
dicine ſit eaſier, and thus prevent 
the nauſea, which ſometimes hap- 
pens; but as ſoon as the reſin be- 
gins to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, 
theſe 11s, inſtead of correcting, in- 
creaſe its virulence; being them- 
ſelves apt to occaſion the incon- 
veniencies which they are here in- 
tended go prevent, an irritation and 
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inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
kaline ſalts or ſoaps have a better 
effect; as they diſpoſe the reſin to 
ſolution, and promoteits operation. 
The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. If the irritation is 
ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 
quick and upwards: if ſlower, 
downwards, Cathartics given in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 
habits, often prove emetic; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 
cathartic. They operate more 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions, 
than in thoſe of a contrary temper- 
ament; the veſſels being in the 
former more tenſe and rigid, and 
conſequently leſs capable of bear- 
ing an equal degree of irritation. 
The action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the primz viz : 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a cathartic. 
Some of them, particularly helle- 


'bore, are ſaid to Purge, if only 


applied externally in iſſues.—Pur- 
gatives, even of the more power- 
ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 
doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as to prove 
notable deobſtruents, diuretics, and 
diaphoretics, without acting ſenſi- 
bly by ſtool. 


Tur foregoing obſervations are inſerted, not with any view to a 
method of ſimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues of ſuch 
medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which make the 


objects of the reſpective articles. 


I ſhall dwell no longer on general 


reflections, but proceed to an account of each of the fimples ſepa- 


rately. 


ABIETIS lignum, ſummitates,coni: maris C. B. vel Abietis tenuiore folio 
Abieti: conis ſurſum ſpectantibus five fructu deorſum ſpectante Tourn. The 


filver 


72 
filver and red fir; their wood, 
tops, and cones. 

Theſe are large ever- green trees, 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
ſome parts of England, and the 
ſecond on the hills of Scotland, 
From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
pentine is extracted, of which here- 
after. The wood, and the fruit 
or cones gathered about the end 
of autumn, abound with reſinous 
matter; and yield, in diſtillation 
with water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly different from that obtain- 
ed by the ſame means from tur- 
pentine.—The wood and tops of 
the fir trees, on account of their re- 
finous juice, are ſometimes employ - 
ed in decoctions and diet drinks, 
for promoting urine and ſwear, 
purifying the blood and juices, 
and cleanſing and healing internal 
ulcerations, particularly thoſe of 
the urinary paſſages. See the ar- 
ticle TEREBINTHINA. 


ABROTANI MARIS ia. 
Abrotani maris anguſti folii majoris 
C B. Southernwood ; the leaves 
508 
This is a ſhrubby plant, cloth- 
ed with very finely divided leaves 
of a greyiſh green colour; the 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, feve- 
ral together, from the middle of 
the branches to the top. It is a 
native of the warmer countries ; 
in this it is cultivated in gardens : 
the leaves fall off every winter : 
the roots and ſtalks abide many 
years, 

Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 
very Gifagreeable ſmell; and. a 
nauſeous, pungent, bitter taſte ; 
which is totally extracted by rec- 
tified ſpirit, leſs perfectly by wa- 
tery liquors, It is recommended 
25 an anthelmintic; and in cold 
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leucophlegmatic habits, as a ſtimu. 
lant, detergent, aperient,and ſudo- 
riſic. The preſent practice has al- 
moſt entirely confined its uſe to ex- 
ternal applications. The leaves 
are frequently employed in diſcuti- 
ent and antiſceptic fomentations : 
and have been recommended alſo 
in lotions and unguents for cuta- 
neous eruptions, and the falling off 
of the hair. 


ABROTANI FEMINEZ folia: 
Abrotani famine foliis teretibus C. 
B. Lavender-cotton ; the leaves 
UE : : 

This plant 1s all over white and 
hoary : the leaves are compoſed 
of {mall knobs ſet in rows along a 
middle rid; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, It 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in 
Jane and July, and holds its leaves 
al! the winter, 

The abrotanum femina is ſup— 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
with the mas ; but in a leſs degree. 
For external purpoſes, the medi- 
cal difference betwixt them 1s not 
very great; hence in fomenta- 
tions (which is the principal in— 
tention they are uſually applied 
to) the London college allows ei- 
ther to be taken inſtead of the 


other —The abrotanum femina is 


recommended by ſome in byſteric 
and other female complaints: it 
has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe a decoction 
of it in milk againſt worms, 


ABSINTHII VULGARIS - f- | 


lia : Ab finthit vulgaris majoris J. B. 


Common wormwood; the leaves 


IL. E.] 


The leaves of this ſort of worm- 


wood are divided into roundiſh 


ſegments, of a dull green colour | 
above, and whitiſh underneath. It 8 


grows wild 1n ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; about London, large quan- 
| tities 


aL, , =—>*- $-Þ 3 » 
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W:::ies are cultivated for medicinal 


uſe: it lowers in June and July ; 
and after having ripened its ſeeds, 
dies down to the ground, except- 
ing a tuft of the lower leaves, which 
generally abides the winter. 
Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 
and was formerly much uſed as 
ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 
wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
tions, on account of the ill reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell which it is 
accompanied with. Theſe it may 
be in part freed from by keeping, 


| and totally by long codon, the 


bitter remaining entire. An ex- 
tract made by boiling the leaves in 
a large quantity of water, and eva- 
porating the liquor with a ſtrong 
fire, proves a bitter ſufficiently 
grateful, without any diſguſtful 
flavour,—An oil diſtilied from this 
plant [L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
are kept in the ſhops. , 


ABSINTHII MARITIMI 
ſummitetes : Abſinthit marini albi 
Gerard, Sea Wormwood, com- 
monly, but falſely, called Roman 
wormwood; the tops [L]. 

The leaves of ſea wormwood 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
ide, as well as the lower; the 
ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
grows wild about our falt marſhes, 
anch in ſeveral parts about the fea 
coats, —In taſte and ſmell, it is 
weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 
common wormwood, The virtues 
of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſame kind, and to differ only in 
degree. | 

The tops enter three of our diſ- 
tilled waters, and give name to a 
conſerve [L.] They are an ingre- 
cient alſo in the common fomen- 
tion and green oil [L. 


ABSINTHIL ROMANI fol : 


Abſinthii pontici tenuifolii ineani C. 
B. Roman wormwood ; the leaves 
and tops [E. 

This ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and heary on 
the lower fide; the ſtalks, either 
entirely or in part, of a purpliſh 
hue. It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and at preſent difficult- 
ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eafily raiſed as any of 
the other ſorts, Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its place in the 
markets, and been ih general miſ- 
taken for it. 

Roman wormwood is leſs un- 

rateful than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant ; 
the tafte, though manifeſtly bit- 
ter, ſcarce diſagreeable It ap- 
pears to be the moſt eligible. of 
the three as a ſtomachic; and is 
likewiſe recommended by ſome in 
drophes. 


ACACIA [T. E.]: the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a 
large prickly tree, called by Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Acacia foliis ſcorpioi- 
dis leguminoſe. 

1he juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
incl:ning to black ; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowith brown; of a 
frm conſiſtence, but not very dry. 
it ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
dilcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
tate, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh, This infpiſſated juice 
entirely diffolves in watery liquors; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectified ſpirit. 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine, The Egyptians give it 
in ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 

nient 
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quinſeys. Among us, it is little 


otherwiſe uſed than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca 
* and is rarely met with in the 

ops. What is uſually fold for 


the Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of unripe ſloes: this 


is harder, heavier, of a darker co- 
lour, and ſomewhat ſharper taſte, 


than the true ſort, 


_ ACANTHI „alia: Acanthi ſati- 
vi vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 


urſine; the leaves. 


This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Italy, and other 
warm climates : from its leaves, 
the ancients took the patterns of 
their foliage works. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and 


abound with a mucilaginous juice : 


"Rs virtues do not ſeem to differ 
from thoſe of althea and other mu- 


cilaginous plants. 


AC ETOS vulgaris, five oxa- 
lidis, folia & radix : Aceto ſæ ar ven- 
fis C. B. Oxalidis vulgaris folio 
J. B. Common ſorrel; the 


longo 
roots and leaves [E.] 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. 


The leaves have a redringent acid 


taſte, without any ſmell or parti- 
cular flavour: 


and promote the urinary diſcharge: 


a decoction of them in whey af- 


fords an uſeful and agreeable drink 


in febrile or inflammatory diſor- 
and is recommended by 
Boerhaave to be uſed in the ſpring 
as one of the moſt efficacious ape- 
rients and detergeuts. Some kinds 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the 


ders: 


continued uſe of this medicine : 
the Greenlanders, who are very 
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nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally : they likewiſe em- 
ploy it in collyria for ſtrengthening 
the eyes, and in gargariims for 


their medical ef- 
ſects are, to cool, quench thirſt, 


ſubject to this diſtemper, are ſaid 
to employ, with good ſucceſs, 
mixture of the jucices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvygraſs. The only off. 
cinal preparation of this plant, iz 


an eſſential ſalt from the juice of . 


the leaves [E] 


The roots of ſorrel have 2 


bitteriſh auſtere taſte, without an 


acidity: they are ſaid to be de. 
obſtruent and diuretic ; and have 
ſometimes had a place in aperient 
apozems, to which they impart a 


reddiſh colour. 


The ſeeds of this plant were 
formerly uſed in diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops, and ate 
now juſtly expunged both from the 


London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias: they have no remark- 


ACETOSELLA IE. ] vide Lu- 


JULA. 


ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar: 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
tation. See page 6. 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably 
purer than that prepared from malt 
liquors ; the latter, however acid 
and fine, contains a large portion 
of a viſcous mucilaginous ſub- 


ſtance: as is evident from the 


7 


able ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte. 
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ropyneſs and ſlimyneſs which this WM 


kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 


ject to: the ſtronger and more ſpi- 
rituous the wine, the better and 


ſtronger vinegar it yields. 


The 


French vinegars are ſaid by Geof- 


froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- 
fifth their weight of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and ſome of them no lets 


than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the 
German vinegars little more than | 


one fortieth, 


Vinegar is a medicine of excel- ; 
lent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- 
tory and putrid diſorders, either 


internal 
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oternal or external: in ardent, 


1 bilious ſevers, peſtilential, and 
nd other malignant diſtempers, it 1s 
f. recommended by Boerhaave as one 


of che moſt certain ſudorifics, (ſee 
the ſection of acids, page 61.) 


Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, 

, hyſterical, and hypochondriacal 
ny | complaints, have been frequently 
de. relieved by vinega applied to the 
ve mouth and noſe, & received into 
ent the ſtomach. 
my ACORUS, vide CaLaMus 
ere AROMATICUS, 
wt ADIANTHI VERI ſeu capil- 
are li Veneris folia : Adianthi folio cori- 
the dri C. B. True maidenhair; 
na- the leaves. 


rk. | This is a low evergreen herb, 


te, and one of thoſe which, from the 
ſenderneſs of their ſtalks, are call- 
v. ed capillary. It is a native of 
1 Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; from whence the leaves 
ar: are ſometimes brought to us. 
ted BY Theſe have an agreeable, but 
en- very weak, ſmell; and a mucila- 
ginous ſomewhat roughiſh taſte, 
bly TY which they readily impart to boil- 
nalt ing water. 
id Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 
Non lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſub⸗ proceeding from a thinneſs and 
the BY acrimony of the juices; and like- 
this wife for opening obſtructions of 
ſub. be viſcera, and promoting the 
ſpi- 8 expectoration of tough phlegm, 
4 But modern practice pays little re- 
The gard to it: nor is it often to be 
eof- met with in the ſhops; the TRI“ 
enn, or Engliſh maiden- 
line hair, which is of the ſame quality, 
lefs Senerally ſupplying its place. 
= ; AERUGO [L. E.] Verdegris. 
This is a preparation of copper, 
.cel- made chiefly at Montpellier in 
ma- France, by ſtratifying copper plates 
ither with grape ſtalks that have been 
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impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 
plates are found covered with a 
pale green downy matter, which 
is ſcraped off from the copper, 
and the proceſs again repeated. 
Verdigris, as it comes to us, is 


generally mingled with ſtalks of 


the grape; theſe may be ſepa- 
rated, in pulverization, by dif- 
continuing the operation as ſoon 
as what remains ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely compoſed of them. 
Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, 
that a grain or two being taken, 
acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſlomach; but its uſe has been too 
oſten followed by dangerous con- 
ſequences. (See the article Cu- 
RPUM,)—VerCegrisapplicd exter- 
nally, proves a gentle detergent 
and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh ariſing in 
wounds, In theſe intentions it 
is an ingredient in the mel egyp- 
tiacum, unguentum baſilicum viride 


L.] and bulſamum viride [E 4 


AGALLOCHUM / lignum 
aloe. Aloes wood, 

There have been different con- 
jeQures concerning this wood; but 
no ſatisfactory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. Authors dis- 
tinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to | urope. hat which comes to 
us is in little hard ponderous 
pieces, of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour, with ſeveral black or pur- 
pliſh veins. It has a bittetiſh 
aromatic taſte; and a fragrant 
ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to 
powder, or ſet on fire. Diftilled 


with water, it affords a very fra- 
grant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity; digeſted in rectiſied 
ſpirit, it yields an elegant tinc- 
ture, which loſes nothing valuable 

in 
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firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the 


in being evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract. 
Agallochum is at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely 
to be met with in the- ſhops: if it 


could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 


the better ſort of it, it bids fair to 
be a very uſeful cordial ; Hoffman 
greatly recommends, in this inten- 
tion, the diſtilled oil and ſpirituous 
tincture; and eſteems a mixture 
of this laſt with tincture of ſteel 
an excellent corroborant. 


AGARICUS: Agaricus five 
fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
fungus growing on old larch trees 
FL. E.] : . 

This fungus is an irregular 
ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white- 
nels (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
ric is brought into the ſhops). It 
cuts freely with a knife, without 
* difcovering any hardneſs or griti- 
neſs, and readily crumbles be- 
twixt the fingers into a powder. 
It has no remarkable ſmell ; its 
taſte is at firit ſweetiſn; but on 
chewing for a little while, proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauſeous, 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic ; but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlow ly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all. Given in ſub— 
ſtance, it almoſt always occaſions 
a nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tor- 
mina of the bowels; theſe effects 
are attributed to its light farinace- 
ous matter adhering to the coats 
of the inteſtines, and producing a 
conſtant irritation. Ihe belt pre- 
paration of agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 
fixt alkaline ſalt has been diſfoly- 
ed; or with vinegar or wine; the 


two latter by Newmann, to proye 
effectual and ſafe purgatives, Ne. 
vertheleſs this is at beſt a precari. 
ous medicine, which we ſtand in 
no manner of need of; hence the 
college have juſtly rejected it from 
all the compoſitions which it for. 


merly had a place in, except the 2» 


mithricate and theriaca [L. 


AGARICUS penis equini facit 
Tourn. Female agaric, or agaric 
of the oak, called, from its being 


very eaſily inflammable, touch. 


wood, or ſpunk. 
This fungus 1s frequently met 


with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England; and is ſaid to have 


been ſometimes brought into the 
ſhops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch ; from this it is eaſily diſ. 


tinguiſhable by its greater weight, 


duſky colour, and mucilaginou; 
taſte, void of bitterneſs. The 
medullary part of this fungus, beat- 
en ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to reſtrain 
not only venal but arterial hzmor- 
rhages, without the uſe of liga- 
tures, It does not appear how- 


eyer to have any real ſtyptic pow- | 
er, or to act any otherwiſe than | 
dry lint, ſponge, or other foft | 


fungous applications, 


AGERATIT folia et flores + Apes 
rati foliis ſerratis C. B. Prarmice 
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luteæ ſunveolentis Journ. Maud- 


lin; the leaves and flowers. 


This is a ſlender plant, clothed F 


all over with narrow ſerrated leaves. 
It is a native of Italy, and other 
warm Countries; with us, it 1s 


raiſed in gardens, and flowers in 


July and Auguſt. 

Maudlin has a light agreeable 
ſmell; and a roughiſh, ſomewhat 
warm and bitteriſh taſte, Theſe 
qualities point out its uſe as a mild 
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vour. 


corroborant; but it has long been 
a ſtranger to practice, and is now 
omitted both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 


AGNI CASTI ſemen : Agni fo- 
lio non ſerrato F. B. The chaſte 
tree ; its ſeeds. 

This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in 
gardens. Its fruit, which is about 
the ſize of a pepper corn, contains 
four longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt inodorous and infipid. 
Theſe ſeeds have been celebrated 
as antaphrodiſiacs; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
ſuch virtues. 


AGRIMONLE folia : Eupato- 

rit weterum ſeu agrimonie C. B. 
Agrimony ; the leaves [E.] 
+ This is a common plant in 
hedges, and the borders of fields. 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
ſomewhat acrid, roughiſh taſte, 
accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
Agrimony is ſaid to be ape- 
rient, detergent, and to ſtrength- 
en the tone of the viſcera : hence 
it is recommended in ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders, in debility and laxity of 
the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an vſcful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 
grateful to the palate or ſtomach, 


ALCANNA, vide Axcuvsa. 
ALCEZ foelia : Aliew vulgaris 


majoris C. Malve verbenacæ Ger. 
Vervain Mallow ; the leaves. 
This is eafily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſhmal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers greateſt 
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part of the ſummer. Alcea agrees 


in quality with the aLTH za and 
MALVA VULGARIsS ; but appears 
to be leſs mucilaginous than either. 


ALCHIMILLA folia : Alchi- 
mille vulgaris C. B. Ladies man- 
tle ; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met 
with about London: the leaves 
ſeem as if plaited or folded toge- 
ther, ſo as to have given occaſion 
to the Engliſh name of the plant. 
The leaves of alchimilla diſcover 
to the taſte a moderate aſtringency. 
and were formerly much eſteemed 
in ſome female weakneſſes, and in 
fluxes of the belly. They are now 
rarely made uſe of; though both 
the leaves and roots might doubt- 
leſs be of ſervice in caſes where 
mild aſtringents are required. 


ALCIS UNGULA: Elks hoof. 
The elk is a large animal of the 
ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 
hoof of one of the hinder feet has 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himſelf ſubject to diſorders 
of this kind, and prevents or re- 
moves them by ſcratching his ear, 
with his hoof. | 


ALKEKENGI / halicacabi 
fradus : Solant weficarii C. B. Win- 
ter cherry: the fruit [E.] 

This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves hke thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a meme» 
braneous cover, which at length 
burſts and diſcovers a fruit of a 
fine red colour, about the ſize of a 
common cherry, The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues fre- 
quently to the middle of Decem- 
ber. This plant grows wild in 

ſome 
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ſome parts of France, Germany, 
&c. the beauty and lateneſs of 
its fruit has gained it a place in 
our gardens. 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter : 
but, as Haller juſtly obſerves, 
the cherry itſelf, if carefully freed 
from the cover (which 1s very bit- 
ter and pungent) has merely a 
ſubacid tate. They ſtand highly 
recommended as detergent, ape- 
rient, diuretic, and for expelling 
gravel : four, five, or more of 
the cherries are directed for a doſe, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed juice. 
Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon 
who was cured and kept free from 
returns of his diforder, by taking 
eight of theſe cherries at each 
change of the moon ; theſe acca- 
fioned a copious diſcharge of ex- 
tremely fetid urine. 


ALLIARLE folia: Heſperidis 
aliium redolentis Tourn. Sauce a- 
lone, or jack by the hedge ; the 
leaves [E. | 

This 1s common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte places, flowering in 
May and June. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh acrid taſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of 
garlick. They are recommend- 
ed internally as ſudorifics and 
deobſtruents, fomewhat of the 
nature of garlick, but much mild- 
er; and externally as antiſeptics 
in gangrenes and cancerous - ul- 
cers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in 
the ſpring, and expoſe it for a 
day to the action of a dry air 
in a ſhady place: being then 
committed to the preſs, it yielded 
a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and 
taſte of the alliaria ; this, he in 
forms us, with a little oil on 
the ſurface, keeps in perfection 
for years; whereas the herb in 
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ſubſtance ſoon loſes its virtue in 
keeping. 


ALLIUM : radix Allii ſativi 
C. B. Garlick ; the roots [L. E.] 
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Theſe roots are of the bulbous ; 


kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 


ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the | 
bottom : each root is compoſed of | 
a number of leſſer bulbs, called | 


cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat, and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another, 


All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell, and an a- 
crimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte, 


he root applied to the ſkin in- 


flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive; when the 
root 15 applied to the feet, its ſcent 
is ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 
and when taken internally, its 
ſmell is communicated to the 
urine, or the matter of an iſſue, 
and perſpires through the pores 
of the ſkin. 

This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ates tenacious juices, Hence in 


cold leucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful expectorant, 


diuretic, and emmenagogue ; and 
if the patient is kept warm, ſu- 
doriſic. In humoural aſthmas, 
and catharrhous diforders of the 
breaſt, in ſome ſcurvies, flatulent 
colics, hyſterical and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from laxity of the 


ſolids, and cold fluggith indiſpo- 


ſition of the fluids, it has gene- 
rally good effects: it has likewiſe 
been tound ſerviceable in ſome hy- 
dropic caſes. Sydenham relates, 
that he has known the dropſy cured 
by the uſe of garlick alone ; he re- 
commends it chiefly as a warm 
{ſtrengthening medicine in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe. 
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The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 
to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſ- 
charges of blood from the hæ- 
.] morrhoidal veſſels. In hot bilious 
conſtitutions, where there is already 
a degree of irritation, where the 
juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound; this ſtimu- 
lating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
proper, and never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. 

: The moſt commodious form for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine 
to molt people not a little unplea- 
ſant, is that of a bolus or pill. 


„ lafaſions in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
n- and water, although containing 
ne che whole of its virtues, are ſo 
e- acrimonious, as to be unfit for 
he general uſe. A ſyrup and oxy- 
nt mel of it are kept in the ſhops. 

1; Garlick made into an unguent 
ts FE with oils, &c. and applied exter- 
he PF nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 


a 
ws 
N 


, cold tumors, and has been by 
cs MY ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 


= diſeaſes. It has likewiſe ſome- 
1d time been employed as a revel- 
u- lent: Sydenham aſſures us, that 
in among all the ſubſtances which 
it occaſion a derivation or revulſion 
it, from the head, none operate more 
1d i powerfully than garlick applied to 
u- the ſoles of the feet: hence he was 
8, led to make uſe of it in the con- 
ne fluent ſmall pox: about the eighth 
nt day after the feet began to ſwell, 
es the root cut in pieces, and tied in 
ne a linen cloth, was applied to the 
o- ſoles, and renewed once a day till 
e- all danger was over. 
le | 
y- ALNI VULGARIS folia & 
S, orten Alnt rotundifolie glutinoſæ 
ed viridis C B. The leaves and bark 
e· of the elder tree. "Theſe have a bit- 
m ter ityptic diſagreeable taſte. The 
e- dark is recommended by ſome in 


intermittent fevers; and a decoction 
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of it, in gargariſms, ſor inflamma- 
tions of the tonſils. 


ALINI NIGRA ſeu frangulz 
cortax : Alni nigræ hacciferæ J. B. 
The black or berry-bearing alder; 
its bark [E.] 

This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts of England. 
The internal bark of the trunk 
or root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 
lently, occaſioning gripes, nau- 
ſez, and vomiting. Theſe may 
be in good meaſure prevented by 
the addition of aromtics ; but as 
we have plenty of ſafer and leſs 
precarious purgatives, practitioners 
have deſervedly rejected this. 


ALOE. Aloes 1s the inſpiſſated 
Juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name, The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes; the one was 
pure and of a yellowiſh colour, 
inclining to a red, reſembling the 
colour of a liver, and thence 
named hepatic ; the other was full 
of impurities, and hence ſuppoſed 
to be only the droſs of the better 
kind. At preſent, various ſorts 
are met with in the ſhops ; which 
are diſtinguiſhed either from the 
places, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. Theſe may 
be all ranged 1n three claſſes. 


(1) Aro SocoToritna IL. E.] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in ſkins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe Succotorina 
anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, flore purpureo 
Breyn, & Commelen.— This fort is 
the pureſt of the tree: it is of a 
gloſſy ſurface, clear, and in ſome 
degree pellucid ; in the lump, of 
a yellowiſh red colour, with a pur- 
ple caſt; when reduced to powder, 
of a bright golden colour, It 1s 

hard 
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hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, and 
grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with 
an aromatic flavour, but inſufficient 
to prevent its being diſagreeable; 
the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 


(2) Ar OH neeaTiCa [E] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. ulve vera 
vulgaris Munting.--Hepatic aloes is 
not to clear and bright as the fore- 
going ſort: it is alſo of a darker 
colour, more compact texture, and 
for the moſt part dryer. Its ſmell 
is much ſtronger and morediſagree- 
able: the taſte intenſely bitter and 
nauſeous, with little or nothing of 
the fine aromatic flavour of the So- 
cotorine.— he beſt hepatic aloes 
comes from Barbadoes 1n large 
gourd ſhells ; an inferior fort of it 
(which is generally ſoft and clam- 
my) is brought over in caſks, 


(3) ALoeg caBaLLina. Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes ; the pro- 
duce of the aloe Guincenſis caballina 
vulgari ſimilis ſed tota maculata 
Commelin. This tort is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell; although, 
in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is not 
unfrequently fold in its ſtead.— 
Sometimes the caballine aloes 1s 
prepared ſo pure and bright, as not 
to be diſtinguiſhable by theeyeeven 
from the Socotorine ; but its of- 
fenſive ſmell, which it cannot be 
diveſted of, readily betrays it. 


All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proot 
pirit diluted with halt its weight 
of water ; the impurities only be- 
ing left. They diffolve alſo by the 
aſſiſtance of heat in water alone; 
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but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy 
remaining united with the water, 
The hepatic aloes is found to con. 
tam more reſin, and leſs gum than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 
caballine. The reſins of all the 
ſorts, purified by ſpirit of wine, 
have little ſmell; that obtained 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſte ; that of the he- 
patic, a ſlight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 


leſs diſagreeable than the crude 


aloes: the extract of Socotorine 


aloes has very little ſmell, and is 


in taſte not unpleaſant ; that of the 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronger 
ſmell, but is rather more agreeable 
in taſte than the extract of the So- 
cotorine : the gum of the cabal- 
line retain? a conſiderable ſhare of 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this ſort 
of aloes, but its taſte 1s not much 
more unpleaſant than that of the 
extracts made from the two other 
ſorts. * 

Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter: if given in fo large a doſe 
as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
caſions an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes adiſcharge of blood. 
Small doſes of it frequently re- 
peated, not only cleanſe the primz 
via, but likewiſe attenuate and 


diſſolve viſcid juices in the 1emoter 


parts, warm the habit, quicken 
the circulation, and promote the 
uterine and hæmorrhodial fluxes. 
This medicine is particularly ſer— 
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viceable to perſons of a phlegma- 


tic temperament and ſedentary life, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious ha- 
bits, aloes prove injurious, immo. 
derately heating the blood, and 

inflaming the bowels. 
his juice is likewiſe, on account 
of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 
worms, 


3 
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worm, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
region, It 1s alſo celebrated for 
reſtraining external hzmorrhages, 
and cleanſing and healing wounds 
Md ulcers. 

The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary ac 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſen- 
ing the belly; and three drams 
when intended to have the full ef- 
fect of a cathartic. But modern 
practice rarely exceeds a ſcruple, 
and limits the greateſt doſe to two 
ſcruples. For the common pur- 
poſes of this medicine, ten or twelve 
grains ſuffice; taken in theſe or leſs 
quantities, it acts as a gentle ſtimu- 
lating eccoprotic, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very 
obſtinate obſtructions. 

Some are of opinion, that the 
purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin; but experience 
has ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
little or no purgative quality; and 
that the gummy part ſcparated 
from the reſinous, acts more power- 
fully than crude aloes. If the 
alges indeed be made to undergo 
long coction in the preparation of 
the gummy extract, its cathartic 
power will be conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, not from the ſeparation oi the 
reſin, but from an alteration made 
in che juice itſelf by the heat. The 

ſtrongeſt vegetable cathartics be- 
come mild by a like treatment, 
without any remarkable ſeparation 
of their parts, | 

Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſerved, contains more gummy mat- 
ter than the hepatic; and hence it 
is ixewiſe found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation, The 
brit ſort therefore is moſt proper 
where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting orexciting the menſtrual 

ox; whilſt the latter is better cal- 
culated to act as a common purge. 
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It is ſuppoſed that the vulnerary 
and balſamic virtues of this juice re- 
fide chiefly in the reſin; and hence 
that the hepatic aloes, which is 
molt reſinous, is moſt ſerviceable 
in external application. 

The Edinburgh college directs 
the hepatic aloes in the balſamum 
traumaticum and tinfura myrrhe et 
ales, deſigned for external uſe ; 
and the Socotorine in thoſe prepa- 
rations or compoſitions which are to 
be taken internally, as the tindtura 
Jacra, elixir ſacrum, pulvis hitræ 
picre, pilulæ alcetice, pilulæ Rufi, 
pilulæ flomachice, pilulæ cocciæ, &c. 

The London coliege uſes the So- 
cotorine only, In the winum alocti- 
cum, tinfura ſacra, elixir aloes, 
balſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
matice, and the otner pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rine kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
la the powder of Biera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepa- 
ration of which from the reſinous 
matter is given in a diſtinct proceſs. 


ALSINES folia : Alſines vulgaris 
frve mor ſus gallinæ F. B. Chick- 
weed; the leaves [E.] : 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally again eryſipe- 
latous, and other inflamma: rv diſ- 
orders, Later times have gien it 
internally in hazmoptues, as a reilo- 
rative in atrophics and conſump- 
tions, and likewiſe as an antipilep- 
tic. Some recommend for theſe 
purpoſes the expreſſed juice to be 
taken to the quantity oli an ounce ; 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 
of a dram, and others a water dif 
tilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from aline, it 
ought to be uſed liberally as food: 
though even then, its effects would 
not perhaps he ſuperior to thoſe of 
more approved culinary herbs. 
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ALTHAEA folia, radix : Al 
thee Dioſcoridis & Plinii C. B. 
Marſh-mallows; the leaves and 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 
quently cultivated for medicinal 
uſe in gardens. All the parts of it 
have a ſlimmy taſte, and abound 
with a ſoft mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
whichis readily extracted by water: 


the mucilage of the roots appears 


to be the ſtrongeſt, and hence this 
part is generally made uſe of in 
preference to the others. 

This plant has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine ; and 
proves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices, and where 
the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
is abraded. It is chiefly recom- 
mended in ſharp defluxions upon 
the lungs, hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries, 
and likewiſe in nephriiic and cal- 
culous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any peculiar power of diſſolv- 
ing or expelling the calculus ; but 
as, by lubricating and relaxing the 
veſſels, it procures a more free and 
eaſy paſſage. Althza root 1s ſome- 
times employed externally for ſof- 
tening and maturating hard tu- 
mors : chewed, it is ſaid to give eaſe 
in difficult dentition of children. 

This root gives name to an of- 
cinal ſyrup [L. E.] and ointment [L.]. 
and is likewiſe an ingredient in the 
compound powder of gum tragacanth 
IL E.] and the oi! and plaſter of 
mucilages | L.] though it does not 
appear to communicate any parti- 
cular virtue to the two laſt, 1ts mu- 
cilaginous matter not being diſſo- 
luble in oils. 


ALUMEN [L. E.] Alum. 
Alum 1s a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, . by 
calcining and expoſing them to the 
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air; after which the alum is elix. 
ated by means of water. The 
largeſt quantities are prepared in 
England, Germany, and Italy, 

This ſalt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere Ryptit 
taſte, accompanied wit a nauſeou;, 
ſweetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe. 8 \ 
mitranſparent cryſtals, of an ofta. 7 
gonal figure. Expoſed to the fire 


it eaſily melts, bubbles up in bliſ. «1 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and Nc 
then turns into a light ſpongy white i 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than / 
the alum was at firſt: this urged 

with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall / 


quantity of acid ſpirit, ſimilar Z 
to that obtained by the ſame mean: 
from vitriol; the part which re. 


mains, if the heat has been ſufi- RX 
ciently intenſe and long continued, ir 
is an inſipid white earth, readily b! 
ſoluble in every kind of acid. 

Solutions of alum coagulate m 
milk, change the blue colour of ve. tu 
getable juices into a red or purple, . 
and turn an infufion of galls turbid an 
and whitiſh. Upon adding ft of 
alkaline ſalts to theſe ſolutions, tie lil 
earth of the alum is precipitated, fo 
its acid uniting with the alkali in. fe: 
to a neutral ſaline concrete ſimilat th: 
to vitriolated tartar. in 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent: lib 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice . ve: 


able for reſtraining hæmorrhages ſe⸗ 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 


blood 7 but lefs proper in inteſtinal th. 
fluxes. In violent hemorrhages r. 
it may be given in doſes of fiſteen oil 
or twenty grains, and repeated) 21: 
every hour or half hour till tb lit 
bleeding abates: in other caſes, ſm 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable bu 
large ones being apt to nauſeat' . dit 
the ſtomach, and occaſion violet ef 
conſtipations of the bowels, It v1! 


uled alſo externally, in altringa N 
ani 
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and repellent lotions and colly- 
ria. 
[ts officinal preparations are, for 
internal uſe, the ſerum aluminoſum 
[L.] and pulvis ſtypticus [E.] for 
external applications, the agua alu- 
minoſa, coagulum aluminaſum, and 
alumen uſtum [ L.] which laſt is no 
other than the alum dried by fire, 
or freed from the watery moiſture, 
which, like other ſalts, it always 
retains in its cryſtaline form. By 
this loſs of its water it becomes 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- 
charotic. It is employed alſo as an 
ingredient in the lapis medicamento- 


ſus, and the aqua witriolica [L.] 


AMARACUS, vide MajoRANA. 
AMBRAGRISEA [Z.] 


Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 
{tance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiſh ſpecks or veins: it is uſual- 


hy met with in little opake rugged 


maſſes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
ture, friable in a certain degree like 
wax;they break rough and uneven, 
andnotunfrequently contain pieces 
of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, and other 
like matters. This concrete is 
found floating on the ſurface of the 
ſea, or thrown out upon the ſhores: 
the greateſt quantities are met with 
in the Indian ocean; pi:ces have 
likewiſe been now and then diſco— 
vered in our own andothernorthern 
ſeas, 

Pure ambergris ſoftens hetwixt 
the fingers; melts in a ſmall de- 
gree of heat into the appearance of 
oil, and in a ſtronger heat proves 
almoſt totally volatile. Warmed a 
little, it emits a peculiar fragrant 
ſmell; ſet on fire, it ſmells like 
burning amber. It aiſſolves, though 
dfhiculily, in ſpirit of wine, and 
eſſential oils; but not in expreſſed 
oils or in water. 

Ambergris is in general the moſt 
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agreeableof theperfumes, and rare- 
ly accompanied with the inconve- 
niencies which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It 1s 
looked upon as an high cordial, 
and eſteemed of great ſervice in all 
diſorders of the head, and in nerv- 
ous complaints; a ſolution of it 
ina ſpiritdiſtilled from roſes, ſtands 
recommended by Hoffman as one 
of the moſt efficacious corroborants 
of the nervous ſyſtem. The Ori- 
entals entertain an high opinionof 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 
the frequent uſe of it conduces to 
long life. 


AMMEOS .VERI ſemen : An- 
meos odore origani F. B. The ſeeds 
of the true ammi or hiſhopſweed, 
brought from Egypt [E.] 

Theſe are ſmall flriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
approaching to that of origanum. 
1 hey are recommended as ſtoma- 
chic, carminative, anddiuretic, but 
have long been ſtrangers to the 
ſhops : their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a 
plant common in our own country, 
though not a native of it, viz. - 


AMMEOS VULGARIS ſemen : 


Ammeos dulgaris majoris, latioribus 


foliis, ſemine minus odorato J. B 


Common biſhopſweed ſeeds [L.] 
The ſeeds of common biſhop(\- 
weed are ſomewhat larger and pa- 
ler coloured than the foregoing ; 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi, They 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca, The Edinburgh 
college has dropt them, and re- 
tained only the foregoing ſort. 


8 2 AMMO- 
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AMMONIACUM GUMMI 
[L. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy reſi nous juice, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, uſually in large 
maſſes, compoſed of little lumps 
or tears, of a milky colour, but 
ſoon changing, vpon being expoſed 
to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. We 
have no certain account of the 
= which affords this juice; the 
eeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſnould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe; 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſo- 
lution and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
a conſiderable deal of its more vo- 
latile parts. There is often vended 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much infe- 
rior in virtue. 

Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell ſome- 
what like that of galbanum, but 
more grateful; it ſoftens in the 
mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 
Jour upon being chewed. Thrown 
upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure ſoluble 
in water and in vinegar, with which 
it aſſumes the appearance of milk; 
but the reſinous part, amounting 
to aboutone half, ſubſides on ſtand- 
_ | 

Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations, It 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, wliere the lungs are op- 


preſſed by viſcid phlegm; in this 
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intention, a ſolution of gum am. 
moniacum in vinegar of ſquill; 8 
proves a medicine of great ef. 
ficacy, though not a little un- 
pleaſant. In long and obſtinate 
colics proceeding from viſcid mat. 
ter lodged in the inteſtines, this 
gummy-reſin has produced happy 
effects, after purges and the com- 
mon carminatives had been uſed 
in vail, Ammoniacum is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in the form 
of pills: about a ſcruple may be 
given every night, or oftener. Ex. 
ternally it ſoftens and ripens hard 
tumors: a ſolution of it in vinegar 
ſtands recommended by ſome tor 4 
reſolving even ſcirrhous (wellings, ® 
In the ſhops is prepared a ſolu - 
tion of it in pennyroyal water, 
called, from its milky colour, la: 7 
ammoniaci [L.] It is an ingredient FF S 
alſo in the peforal oxymel and pill, C 
in the deob/truent and gum pills IE.] e 
and in ſeveral plaſters [L. E.] ; b 


AMOMI VERI enen: Amoni 24 
nacemoſi C. B. The ſeeds of the ft 
true amomum brought from the fe 
Eaſt-Indies [L.] 

The true amomum is a round IF Cc 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling of 
grape ; containing, under a mem T 

ranous cover, a number of ſmall Þ: 
rough angular ſeeds, of a blackih 01 
brown colour on the outſide, and fa 
whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodged 


” 3A ky «wx mu as 
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in three diſlinct cells; thoſe in each Va 
cell are joined cloſely together, b tit 
as that the fruit, upon being open- BY el 
ed, appears to contain only three te 
ſeeds. Ten or twelve of theſe th 
fruits grow together in a cluſter, ſe 
and adhere, without any pedicle, , tie 
to a woody ſtalk about an inch Jong: BY © 
each ſingle fruit is ſurrounded b! BY P: 


ſix leaves, in form of a cup; and 1 ſr 


the part of the ſtalk void of fruit s ed 
is clothed with leafy ſcales. n 
The huſks, leaves, and ſtew 4 
10 


have a light grateful ſmell, and 
mode- | 
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moderately warm aromatic taſte : 


the ſeeds freed from the huſks, are 


in both reſpects much ſtronger; 
their ſmell is quick and penetrat- 
ing, their taſte pungent, approach. 
ing to that of camphor. Notwith- 
ſtanding amomum is an elegant 
aromatic, it has long been a 
ſtranger to the ſhops. 3 

t is directed as an ingredient in 
the theriaca: the college of Edin- 
burgh has expunged that compoſi- 
tion, and as the true amonum is 
not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropt its name: 
that of London allows the ſeeds of 
the following plant of our own 
growth to be ſubſtituted to thoſe 
of the oriental amomum. 


AMOMI VULGARIS ſemen : 
Siſonis quod amomum officinis noſtris 
C. B. Sii aromatici Journ. The 
ſeeds of the common amomum, or 
baſtard ſtone parſley [L. E.] 

Theſe are very different in their 
appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing: they ſtand in 
form of umbels, and are joined 
two together without any common 
covering: they are ſmall, ſtriated, 
of an oval figure and brown colour. 
Their taſte is warm and aromatic, 
but conſiderably different from that 
of the amomum verum, and very 
far weaker. Water extracts little 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 
vates the whole in diſtillation; rec- 
tihed ſpirit extras the whole, but 
elevates very little : hence the wa- 
tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 
the ſeeds; whillt the ſpirituous poſ- 
ſeſles their flavour in great perfec- 
tion, It is obſervable that the 
tinfture drawn from them with 
pure ſpirit is of a green colour. 
"Theſe ſeeds have been recommend- 
ed as carmi native, aperient, diuretic 
and emmenagogue; but they are at 


preſent little regarded in prac- 
tiee, 
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AMYGDALA AMARZ et 
DULCES. Sweet and hitter al- 
monds [L. E.) 

The almond is a flattiſh kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with a 
thin browniſh ſkin ; of a foft ſweet 
taſte, or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 
ſant, and covered with an acrid 
powdery ſubſtance : they are very 
apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 
inſet, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to ap- 
pearance entire. To theſe circum - 
ſtances regard ought to be had in 
the choice of chem. | 

The fruit which affords theſe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly reſembling the peach, 
called by C. B. amygdalus ſativa. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes no difference 
betwixt the trees which produce 
the ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
the kernels themſelves ; it is ſaid 
that the ſame tree has, by a 
difference in culture, afforded 
both. | h 

Roth ſorts of almonds yield on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 
lar taſte: this oil ſeparates likewiſe 
upon boiling the almonds inwater, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface; but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil ard 
water unite together, by the me- 
diation of the other matter of the 
kernel, and form an unQuous 
milky liquor. | 

Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines; but they 
are reckonedtoafford litilenourith- 
ment, and when eaten in ſubſtance 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
thoroughly comminuted. They 
are ſuppoſed, on account of their 
ſoft unQuous quality, to obtund 
acrimonious Juices in the prima 
viz: peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
ſix or eight at a time, ſometimes 
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give preſent relief in the heart- 
burn. 

Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry 0- 
ther animals; and a water diſtilled 
from them, when made of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, has had hke 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 
medicines ; Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as divretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſcaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the tame. 
The general virtues of theſe oils 
are, to bluntacrimonious humours, 
and to ſoften and relax the ſolids : 
hence their uſe internally, in tick- 
ling coughs, heat of une, pains 
_ inflammations: and externally 
in tenſion and rigidity of particular 
parts. 

The milky ſolutions of almonds 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 
degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof ; but have this advantage 
above the pure oil, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
a little time do, Several unctuous 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea- 

fily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulſion ; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted for medicinal uſe. in 
this form, camphor and the reſin- 
ous purgatives may be commodi- 
ouſly taken. The only officinal 
preparations of almonds are the ex- 
preſſed oil and emulſion, © 
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 ANACARDIA. Anacardium, 43 


or malaca bean. 
This is the fruit of a tree grow. 
ing in Malabar and other parts of Wl 


Part II, 


the Eaſt Indies. It is of a ſhining 


black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 
flattened, about an inch long, ter- 
minating at one end in an obtuſe 


point, and adhering by the other to 
awrinkled ſtalk. It contains, within 


two ſhells, a kernel of a ſweetiſh ? 
taſte: betwixt the ſhells is lodged 


a thick acrid juice. 
The medicinal virtues of anarca- 
dia have been greatly diſputed : ma- 


ny have attributed to them the fa- 


culty of comforting the brain and 
nerves, fortitying the memory, 
quickening the 1intelle&; and hence 
a confection made from them has 


been dignified with the title of con. 


fectio ſapientum : others think it bet- 

ter deſerves the name of confedi, 
Rlultorum, and mention inſtances of 
its Continued uſe having rendered 
people man:acal. But the kernel 
of anacardium is not different in 
quality from that of almonds. The 
ill effeds attributed to this fruit 
belong only to the juice contained 
betwixt the kernels, whoſe acri- 
mony is ſo great, that it is ſaid to 
be employed by the Indians as a 
cauſtic. 1 hisjuiceis recommended 
externally for tetters, freckles, and 
othercutaneousdeformities; which 
it removes only by ulcerating or 
excoriating the part, ſo that a new 
{kin comes underneath, 


ANAGALLID S folia: Anagalli- 
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dis pheniceo flore C. B et Anagallidis 
flore ca ruleo C. B. Common male 


and female pimpernel; the leaves. 
Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap- 
pearancereſemblingchickweedbut 
eaſily diltinguiſhable by its leaves 
being ſpotted underneath, and join- 
ed immediately to the ſtalk. The 
male and female pimpernels differ 
no otherwiſe than in the colour of 


their | 
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their lowers: they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red flowered fort is moſt common. 

Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte, with 


Many extraor- 
dinary virtues have been attributed 
to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 
cephalic, ſudorific, vulnerary, an- 
timaniacal, antepileptic, and alexe- 
terial. Tragus, Caſpar, Hoffman, 


Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 


liberal in their praiſes: one of theſe 

entlemen declares, that he has 
eee, numerous inſtances of the 
ſingular efficacy of a decoction and 
tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 


and melancholic deliria. But later 


practitioners have not been ſo hap- 
py as to meet with the like ſucceſs, 
Pimpernel is not unfrequently taken 
as food ; it makes no unpleaſant 
ſalad ; and in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, is a common pot-herb, 
A ſpirituous tincture of it contains 
nothing valuable: the only prepa- 
ration that promiſes any utility, 1s 
an extract made with water; or the 
expreſſed juice depurated and in- 
ſpiſſated. 


ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 


vide BECABUN GA. 


ANCHUSE radix : Buglaſſi ra- 
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the dried roots are uſually imported 
to us. 
in England is much inferior in 
colour to that brought from abroad; 
the Engliſh being only lighily red- 
diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
pect that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art; but we think 
without ſufficient ſoundation. 


The alkanet root produced 


Alkanet root has little or no 


ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte; but when 
dried ſcarce any, As to its virtues, 


the preſent practice expects not any 
from it, Its chief uſe 1s for colour- 


ing oils, unguents, and plaſters, 
As the colour is confined to the 
cortical part, the ſmall roots are 


beſt, theſe having proportionably 
more bark than the large. 


ANETHI ſemen : Anethi horten- 


fis C. B. Dill ſeed [L. E.] 


Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well ſor 
culinary as medical uſe, The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
ſhape nearly oval, convex on one 
ſide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent z 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the molt agreeable kind. Theſe 


ſeeds are recommended as Aa car- 
minative, in flatulent colics pro- 


dice rubra Tourn, Alkanet root [(E.] ceeding from a cold cauſe or a 


The moit 


Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, viſcidity of the juices. 
muchreſembling the vipers e. f a preparations of them are, 


its chief difference from the com- 
mon bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour 
of its roots; the cortical part of 
which is of a duſky red, and im- 
parts an elegant deep red to oils, 
wax, and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
but not to watery liquors. This 
plant is a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens; but the 
greateſt quantities are raiſed in 


the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 
extract made with rectified ſpirit. 
The oil and ſimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops [L] 


ANGELIC Z&radix, folia, ſemen: 


Angelice ſative C. B. imperatoriæ 
e Tourn. 


Garden angelica; 


the roots, leaves, and ſeeds [L E.] 


his is a large umbelliferous 


plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 


Germany and France, particularly the northern climates : for the uſe 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
gardens, 


about Montpelier, from whence 
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Europe. Bohemia and Spain are 
ſaid to produce the beſt. 'The Lon- 
don college direct the roots brou2 bt 
ſrom Spain to be alone made ule of. 
Angelica roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by 
inſets unleſs thoroughly dried, 
kept in adry place, and frequently 
aired, We apprehend that the roots 
which are ſobjekt to this inconve- 
nience might be preſerved, by dip- 
Ping them in boiling ſpirit, or ex- 
poſing them to its ſteam, after they 
are dried. 
All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a fragrant 
aromatic ſmell; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taite, glowing upon 
the lips and palate tor a long time 
after they have been chewed. The 
flavour of the ſeeds and leaves is 
very periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which on being barely 
dried, loſe greateſt part of their 
taſte and ſmell : the roots are more 
tenacious of their flavour, though 
even theſe loſe part of it upon 
keeping. The freſh root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, yields an odo- 
rous, yellow juice, which ſlowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant gum- 
* very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica. On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into di- 
ſtinct moleculæ, which on cutting 
it longitudinally, appeardiſtributed 
in little veins: in this ſtate they 
are extracted by pore ſpirit, but 
not by watery liquors. 

Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
gantaromaiiesof European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
moſt eſficacious part, is rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. 
The leaves are ingredients in the 
three alexeterial waters [L.]: the 
ſeeds, ia the compound aniſeed 
wafer [L. J, plague water, aqua mi- 
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rabilis, and aromatic tincture [E] . 
The ſtalks make an agreeable Bl 


pr. 
ſweetmeat. 
gan 
ANGUILLA HEPAR. The pa 
liver of the eel. | —_ 
The liver and gall of the eel are fla 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecilic in difficult births; the 
and enter the principal compoſiti. pri 
ons for that intention in foreign dil 
pbarmacopœias; although it ap. WW ab 
pears, that in moſt caſes of this Wall wh 
kind, acrid irritaung medicines ate Fr 
really injurious. Boerhaave ob- cot 
ſerves, that no fiſh has amore acrid the 
gall than the eel ; and ſays, that WW itr 
with pills made of the gall of the cen 
cel and pike, he has cured pale we 
rickety children with ſwelled bel- the 
lies; the gall powerfully promot- Wl 
ing urine, and occaſioning the 
belly to ſubſide. 4 the 
an 
ANIME; [E.] a reſin exuding BY [- 
from the trunk of a large American By” 
tree, called by Piſo jeraiba, by the eff 
Indians courbari!. I 
This refin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light agreeable 
ſmell, and little or no taſte. It diſ- 
ſolves entirely, but not very readily, | 
in rectified ſpirit of wine; the im- 
purities, which ae often in large. 
quantity, remaining behind. The 5 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 
in fumigations for pains and aches m 
proceeding from a cold cauſe: {tr 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, made W1 
of for any medicinal purpoſes. 4 
m 
Adisf ſemen : Apii anifi didi ef 
femine ſua weolente Tourn, Anile, Ir 
the ſeed [L. E] la 
Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous al 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, BI” 
dyria, and other places of the Ea! * 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of ſu 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 10 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 


ſeeds brought from Spain, which 
15 are 
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| RS are ſmaller than the others, are 
e preferred. : 
2 Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
e panied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
e gavour; rectified ſpirit the whole. 
1 Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
„te four greater hot ſeeds; their 
. principal ule is in cold flatolent 
disorders, where tenacious phlegm 
. abounds, and in the gripes, to 
is WY which young children are ſubjeR. 
+ WE Frederick Hoffman ſtrongly re- 
„  commends them in weakneſs of 
d the flomach, diarrhceas, and for 
at ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
ie cera in general; and thinks they 
je well deſerve the appellation given 
1. them by Helmont, inteſtinorum ſola- 
— | men. 
hf 4 The officinal preparations of 
= theſe ſeeds are an efential oil L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous compound water 
ng f L. E.] They are ingredients in 
an f mithridate and theriaca; and the 
he MY <fential oil in the paregorie elixir 
I ] | 
nt if ; 
Je EE ANONIS, vide Oxonis. 
i = ANSERINA, vide ARGENTINA. 
ok ANTIMONIUM II. E.] . 
he um. Antimony. 
me Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
nes mineral, compoſed of long ſhinipg 


ſe: ſtreaks like needles, intermingled 


de with a dark lead coloured iub- 
ſtance; of no” manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 
ai olf it in Germany, Hungary, and 
ie, Fance; and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
land. The Engliſh ſeems to be of 
dus all the others the leilt proper for 
te, medicinal uſe, as frequently con- 
aft. taining a portion of lead, Ihe 
of ſubſtances found mixed with the ſo- 
and reipn ſorts are generally of the un- 
the fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 
ich antimony is melted out in yellels, 
are 
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89 
whoſe bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in coni— 
cal moulds: in theſe, the lighter 
and more droſſy matter, ariſes to 
the ſurface ; whilſt the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſides to the bot- 
tom : hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves ts conſiderably leſs 
pure than the lower. 

The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight ; from 
the loaves not being ſpougy or 
blebby; from the largeneſs of the 
ſtriæ; and from the antimony to- 
tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire. 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſtinflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century ; and 
even at that time it was by many 
looked upon as poiſonous. But ex- 
perience has now fully evinced, 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxions quality; that 
ſome of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a ſlight alteration 
or addition, loſe their virulence, 
and become mild in their opera- 
tion. 

T his mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united wih common fſul- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. 

The pure meta! operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic: when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power is reſtrained: diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with al} perfe@ly me- 
tallic bodies, it becomes an indo- 

5 lent 
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lent calx. 


ANT H OR five antithore re- 
dix: Aconiti ſalutiferi C. B. Aconiti 
foliorum laciniis linearibus, ubique 
ejufſdem latitudinis Linnæi Wnole- 
{ſome wolf's bane ; the roots. 

This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining : 
it grows wild on the Alps. The 
root has been ſuppoſed uſeful 
againſt poiſons, particularly that 
of the Mora, (whence its name.) 
Some nevertheleſs look upon this 
pretended antidote itſelf as unſafe: 
Fred. Hofiman fays it is cathartic, 
and has produced dangerous diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, accompa- 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety. 
On the other hand Geoffroy relates, 
that he has never obſerved any 
purgative quality in this root, or 
any ill conſequence from its uſe ; 
that he has frequently exhibited 
it, and always with good ſucceſs, 
againſt worms, and in malignant 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as were 
occaſioned by viſcidities in the 
flomach and inteſtines; the doſe 
from a ſcruple to a dram. A com- 
petency of experiments to fully 
determine this point, 15 as yet 
wanting, the Toot never having 
come into general practice. Its 
taſte is acrid and bitter. 


APARINES folia: Aparines wul- 
garis C. B. Gooſegraſs, or clivers; 
the leaves [E.] 
This is a ſlender, rough plant, 
common in hedges, &c. It is re- 
commended as an aperient, but 
practice has little regard to it. 


APES. Bees; their bodies, 
honey, and wax [F.] 
Bees, dried and pulverized, are 
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See the preparations of 
antimony in the third part of this 
work, 


Part II. 


ſaid to cure the alopecia, and, 
given internally, to promote urine; 
but they have been for a long time 


ſtrangers to the ſhops. The honey | 


and wax ſhall be treated of un- 
der the reſpective heads. 


 APII ſeu eleoſelini radix : Adi 
foliis caulinis cuneiformibus Linnæi. 
Smallage, the roots [E.] 

This plant is larger than the 
garden apium(paiſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger 
and more unpleaſant flavour. The 
roots are in the number of the five 


calledopening roots, and have been | 
ſometimes preſcribed as an ingre- 


dient in aperient apozems and diet 
drinks; but are at preſent diſre- 
garded. The ſeeds of the plant 
are moderately aromatic, and were 
formerly uſed as carminatives ; in 
which intention they are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of doing ſervice, 
though the other warm ſeeds, 
which the ſhops are furniſhed with, 
render theſe unneceſſary ; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, 
which retains the roots, has ex- 
punged the ſeeds. 


APIUM HORTENSE, vide 


PeTROSOLINUM. 


AQUILEGUE folia ; flores, ſe- 
men : Agquilegiæ flore fimplici Rai 
Sn. Columbines; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds. 

This plant grows wild in woods, 
but is not very common. It has 
been looked upon as aperient ; 
and was formerly in great eſteem 
among the common people for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox and 
meaſles. A diltilled water, medi- 
cated vinegar, and conſerve, were 
prepared from the flowers; but 
they have long given place to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy, 


ARANEARUM TEL@Z [L.] 
Cobwebs. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are never met with in 
preſcription ; but are ſometimes 
applied by the common people to 
ſtop the bleeding of ſlight wounds: 
this they ſeem to effect by adhering 
to the part, fo as to cloſe the ori— 
fices of the veſſels, and prevent the 
effuſion of their contents. 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide Oxo- 


NIS, 


ARGENTINE, potenti/le, an- 


ſerine folia : Pentaphylloidis mino- 


„is ſupint, ſeu procumbentis, ſuliis ala- 
tis argenteis et ſerratis, fore lub eo 
Mor. Hiſt. Ox. Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey; the leaves [E.] 

This. plant grows wild about 
the ſides of rivulets and other moilt 
places; it has no ſtalk, the leaves 
lying flat on the ground. The 
writers on the Materia Medica in 
general look upon argentina as a 
very ſtrong aſtringent; miſled pro- 
bably by its agreement in botanic 
characters with tormentil, which 
is known to be a powerful ſtyptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of argentina 
promiſe no great virtue of this 
kind; for to the taſte it diſcovers 
only a ſlight roughiſhneſs, from 
whence it may be preſumed to be 
eniitied to a place only among the 
milder corroborants. As the aſ- 
tringency of tormentil is confined 
chiefly to its root, it might be 


thought that the argentina alſo has 


an aſtringent root: the root of this 
plant, however, 1s found to have 
no other than a pleaſant ſweetiſh 


taſte, like that of parſuips, but not 
10 ſtrong. 


ARGENTUM. Silver [L. E.] 

Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crude ſilver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little founda- 
tion. This metal, taken in its 
crude ſtate, has no eſtect in the 
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body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nitrous acid, it proves 
a powerful, though not always a 
ſafe, hydragogue ; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly diſ- 
ſolves this metal ; on adding to 
this ſolution a minute portion of 
marine acid, or ſubſtances con- 
taining it, the liquor turns milky, - 
and the filver falls'to the bottom 
in form of a white calx: hence we 
are furniſhed with a method of diſ- 
covering marine ſalt in waters, &C. 
See the preparations of ſilver in the 
third part. 


ARGENTUM VIVUM. Hy- 
drargyrus: Me; curius. Mercury, or 
quickſilver [L. E] 

Mercury is an opake filver-co- 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fitid, and than moſt of the metal- 
lic bodies : it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 


| hitherto known; in the fire it 


proves totally volatile. This mi- 
neral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth, or extracted 
by art from certain ores. here 
are Conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
greateſt quantities come from the 
Ealt Ingies. : 
The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
roſive poiſon, though of itſelf 
perfectly void of acrimony, taſte, 
and ſmell: there are examples of 
its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 
found to produce any conſiderable 
effect. 
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effect. It has indeed been recom- 
mended in aſthmas and diſorders of 
the lungs; but the. virtues attri- 
buted to it in theſe caſes have not 
been warranted by experience. 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
and activity of crude quickſilver 
undivided; when rcſolved by fire 
into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
. divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re- uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper 1ub- 
ſtances; or combined with mineral 
acids, it has very powerful effects; 
affording the moſt violent poiſons, 
and the moſt excellent remedies 
that we are acquainted with, 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to liquefy all the juices 
of the body, even thoſe in the 
minuteſt and molt remote veſſels ; 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and fluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obſtinate obſtrudtions of the 
execretory glands ; in ſcrophulous 
and cutaneous diſeaſes ; ard in the 
venereal lues. If their power is 
not reſtrained by proper additions 
to certain emunctories, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and 
after having fuſed the juices in the 
remoter parts, occaſion a plentiful 
evacuation of them from the ſalival 
glands. 

The ſalutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
tity of ſenſible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with- 
out occaſioning any remarkable 
diſcharge, to be productive of very 
happy effects. To anſwer this 
purpoſe, it ſhould be given in very 
imall doſes, in conjunction with 
ſach ſubltances as determine its 


action to the kidneys or the pore: 
of the ſkin By this method invete. 
rate Cutaneous and venereal dif. 4 

tempers have been cured, without 

any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration 
or urine. Where there are ulcer, 
in any part, they diſcharge for ſome 
time a very fetid matter, the quan. 
tity of which becomes gradually 
leſs, and at length the ulcer kindly Þ 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold or the like, af. 
fect the mouth (which I have rarely 
found to happen) it may be re.“ 
ſtrained by omitting a doſe, and by 
warmth or ſuitable medicines pro- 3 
moting the perſpiration, E 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort, 
Three roots of this name are di- 
reed for medicinal uſe; 


(1) ArISTOLOCHIA LoNnGa | 
[L. EI] Long birthwort. This is a 
tuberous root, ſometimes about 
the ſize of the finger, fometimes © 
as thick as a man's arm, and a foot 
in length: it is nearly of an equal 
thickneſs all-over, or a.little thick. 
er in the middle than at the ends: 
the outſide is of a browniſh co 
lour ; the inſide yellowiſh, 8 
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(2) ArtsTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA © 
[E.] Round birthwort. This has RY 01 


ſcarce any other viſible difference 01 
from the foregoing than itsroundiſh at 
ſhape. ar 
(3) ArisSTOLOCHIA TEwvuis e 
[L.] Slender birthwort. This isa ar 
long and ſlender root, rarely exceed- b) 
ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. ar 
W 
Theſe roots are the produce of te 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts | pa 
of France, Their ſmell is ſome- of 
what aromatic; their taſte warm | 
and bitteriſh. Authors in general BY 1 


repreſent them as extremely hot and W. 
pungent: ſome ſay they are the 
botteſt WW me 


. 
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hotteſt of all the aromatic plants; 


dut as uſually met with in the 
ſhops, they have no great pun- 
gency. The long and round ſorts, 
on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſ- 
cover any taſte, but in a little time 
prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh ; the 
long ſomewhat the leaſt ſo. The 
other ſort inſtantly fills the mouth 
with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
is not ungrateful, Their medical 
virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, at- 
tenuats viſcid phlegm, and pro- 
mote the fluid ſecretions 1n genera]: 
they are principally celebrated 
in ſuppreſſions of female evacu- 
tions. The doſe in ſubſtance is 
from a ſcruple to two drams. The 
long ſort is recommended externally 


| for cleanſing and drying wounds 


and uiceis, and in cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes— Ihe ariflolochia tenuis, is 
an ingredient in theriaca; and in 
wank of this ſpecies, the /orga is 
allowed to be ſubſtituted to it by 
the London college. 


ARMOQYACIA., vide RAr HA“. 


NUS RUSTICANUS. 
ARNICA, vide Doronicum, 


ARSENICUM. Arſenic, 

Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in molt kinds of 
ores, particularly in thoſe of tin 
and bilmuth, in the white pyrites, 
and thc mineral called cobalt; from 
which laſt greateſt part of the 
arſenic brought to us is extracted 
by a kind of ſublimation : the 
arſenic ariſes at firſt in form of 
greyiſh meal, which moze carefully 
reſublimed, concretes into ttanſ- 
parent maſſes, the whi.e arſenic 
of the ſhops, | 

Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth 
its weight of ſulphor, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranſparent; the com- 
mon ye/loww arſenic. On doubling 
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the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opake and 
compact; of a deep red colour, 
reſembling that of cinnabar, but 
with this difference, that it loſes 
of its beauty upon being reduced 
into powder, whilſt that of cinna- 
bar is improved by this means: 
this is the common red arſenic, 
By varying the proportions of 
arſenic and ſulphur, ſublimates may 
be obtained of a great variety of 
ſhades of yellow and red. 

Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſſil 
red arſenic is the ſandarach of the 
Greeks, the realgar and rifczal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named Sannichs; and 
when ccmpoſed of ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta, Or orpiments : 
tacſe lum are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 
2privzevy, That the zarnichs and 


orpiments really contain arſenic 


(contrary to the opinion of ſome 
late writers) is evident from ſun- 
dry experiments, whereby a perſect 
arſenic, and in notable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. The com- 
pilers of the preceding edition ofthe 
Edinburgh diſpenſatory therefore 
very juſtly gave ſandaracha Græco- 
rum as a ſy nony mon to red arſenic 

and auripigmentum to the yellow. 
The pure or white arſenic has a 
penetrating corroſive taſte; and 
taken into the body proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with 
other corroſives, it remarkably 
attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, 
occaſions a ſwelling and ſphaſela- 
tion of the whole body, and a 
ſudden puttefaction after death, 
particularly, as is ſaid, of the 
genitals in men. Where the quan- 
tity is fo very {mall as not to prove 
fatal 
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fatal, tremors, palſies, and lin- 
gering hectics ſucceed. The re- 
medies recommended againſt this 

fon ate, milk and oily liquors 
immediately and liberally drank. 

The red and yellow arſenics, 
both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs vi- 
rulentin their effects than the fore- 
going. Sulphur, which reſtrains 
the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
the virulence of this poiſonous 
mineral alſo. Such of theſe ſub- 
ttances as participate more largely 
of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
nocent : the factitious red arlenic 
and the native orpiments, have 
been given to dogs in confiderable 
quantity, without their being pro- 
ductive of any apparent ill con- 
ſequences. 


ARTEMISLE folia: Ariemifie 
eulgaris majorts C. B. Mugwort; 
the leaves. L. E 

This plant grows plentifully in 

fields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England ; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome— 
what reſembles the common worm- 
wood: the dif. erence moit obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards, 
whilſt the lowers of mugwort ſtand 
erect. 
The leaves of this plant have a 
light aramatic ſmell, and an her- 
baceous bitteriſh taſte, They are 
principally celebrated as uterine 
and antihyſteric: an infuſion of 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſions of the 
menitrual evacuations, This me- 
dicine is certainly a very mild one, 
and conſiderably leſs hot than moſt 
others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed : in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, mugwort is of common 
uſe as a pot-herb. 
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ferne purpuraſcente C. B. 


bread ; the root [E.] 


This plant is met with in the 
The root 


gardens of the curious. 


Part IM 
ARTHANITA five cyclamini 3 | 


radix : cyclaminis or hiculato folio in. 


N 9 
Dow. BY 


has, when freſh, an extremely a. 
crimonious burning taſte, which it 


almoſt entirely loſes on being dried. 


It is recommended as an errhine; 
in cataplaſms for ſcirrhous and 


ſcrophulous tumours ; and inter. 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 


aperient ; it operates very ſlowly, 


but with great virulence, inflam- : 


ing the fauces and intellines ; and 
hence is deſervedly rejected from 


the London diſpenſatory, though 


retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARI radix: Ari maculati ma-. 


culis nigris C. B. Wake- robin; 


the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
in molt parts of England, 
toith in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed 
by a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh } 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath: 
this 1s ſucceeded, in July, by a 
bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
plants, the leaves are ſpotted with 
black, in others with white ſpots, 
and in others not ſpotted at all; 
the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt efficacious, and 
hence is expreſsly directed by the 
London college. 

All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious ta({le; if the 
root be but lightly chewed, it con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſion- 
ing at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt: theſe ſymptoms are alle- 
viated by butter, milk, or oily 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 


time, it loſes much of its acti— 
mony, and becomes at length an 
al moll 


It ſend, 


F 


al 
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ſtance. . 
This root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 


medicine of great efficacy in ſome 


cachectic and chlorotic caſes, in 


weakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 


by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as proceed 
from a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition 
of the ſolids and lentor of the 
fluids. 


particularly thoſe of the fixt kind, 
and which were ſeated deep. In 
theſe caſes J have given from ten 
grains to a ſcruple of the freſh root 
twice or thrice a day, made into a 
bolus or emulſion with unQuous 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances, which 
cover its pungency, and prevent its 
making any painful impreſſion on 
the tongue. It generally excited 
a ſlight tingling ſenſation through 
the whole habit, and, when the 
patient was kept warm in bed, pro- 
duced a copious ſweat. 

The only officinal preparation, 
in which this root is an ingredient, 
is a compound powder; in which 
form, its virtues are very .preca- 
rious. Some recommend a tinc- 
ture of it drawn with wine; but 
neither wine, water, nor ſpirit, ex- 
tract its virtues, 


ASAFOETIDA. Aſafetida [L. E] 
the concrete juice of a large um- 
belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 

This juice exudes (from wounds 
made in the root of the plant) li- 
quid, and white like milk: on being 
expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of conſiſ- 
tency, It is brought to us in large 
Irregular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhiuing lumps or grains, 
which are partly of a whitiſh co- 
lour, partly reddiſh, and partly of 
a violet hue. "Thoſe maſſes are 
accounted the beſt which are clear, 
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1 almoſt infipid farinaceous ſub- 


Y have experienced great 
benefit from it in rheumatic pains, 
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of a pale reddiſh colour, and va- 
riegated with a great number of 
elegant white tears. 

This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of garlick; 
and a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. 
It loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance tobe parti- 
cularly regarded in 1ts exhibition. 
It conſiſts of about one-third 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds of 
2 matter; the ſormer ſo- 

uble in rectified ſpirit, the other 
in water. Proof ſpirit diffolves al- 
moſt the whole into a turbid li- 
quor; the tincture in rectified ſpi- 
rit is tranſparent. | 

Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gpms, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy in flatulent 
colics ; and for promoting all the 
fluid ſecretions in either ſex. The 
ancients attributed to this medi- 
cine many other virtues, which 
are at preſent not expected from 
It. 

This gummy-refin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum palls, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit [L.] and antihyſteric 
plaſter [E.] 


AS ARI folia, radix : Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca; the roots and leaves. 
— The London college directs on- 
ly the leaves: the Edinburgh both 
leaves and root. 
Aſarum is a very low evergreen 
plant, growing naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries : 
the dried roots have been gene- 
rally brought from the Levant; 
thoſe of our own growth being 
ſuppoſed weaker. 

Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte; their fmell is ſtrong and not 
very diſagteeable. Given in ſub- 


ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
they 
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they evacuate powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant : 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomit, and with great mildneſs : 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic, rarely emetic: that aque- 
ous decoctions made by long boil- 
ing, and the watery extract, have 
no purgative or emetic quality, 
but prove notable diaphoretics, 
diuretics, and emmenagogues. 
The principal uſe of this plant 
among us is as a flernutatory. The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occaſions a large evacuation of 
mocus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpit- 
ting. The leaves are confiderably 
milder, and may be uſed, to the 
quantity of three, four, or five 
rains. Geoffroy relates, that after 
Gufing up a doſe of this errhine at 
night, he has frequently obſerved 


the diſcharze from the noſe to con- 


tinue for three days together; and 
that he has known a paralyſis of 
the mouth and tongue cured *by 
one doſe, He recommends this 
medicine in ſtubborn diſorders of 
the head, proceeding from viſcid 
tenacious matter, in palſies, and in 
ſupotiſic diſtempers. The leaves 
are an ingredient in the pulvis ter- 
nutatorius of the ſhops [L. E.] 


ASCLEPIAS, vide VIiNxCE- 


TUXICUM, 
ASELLI, vide MiLLEyEDE®. 
ASPALATHUS, vide Rno- 


DIUM. 


' ASPARAGIradix: Aſparagi ſa- 
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71 CB. Aſparagus; the root IE. . 
This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſe. The root 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous taſte 
inclining io ſweetneſs, the fruit WY / 
has much the ſame kind of taſte; a 
the young ſhoots are more agree. 
able than either. Aſparagus pro- o 
motes appetite, but affords little n 
nouriſhment, It gives a ſtrong ill h 
ſmell to the urine in a little time le 
after eating it, and for this reaſon w 
chiefly is Ropoſed to be diuretic: 4 b 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and n 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the ſr 
five called opening roots. Some a: 
ſuppoſe the — to be moſt ef. is 
cacious; others the root; and T 
others the bark of the root. Stahl 01 
is of opinion, that none of them £ w 
have any great ſhare of the virtues FT le 
uſually aſcribed to them. Aſpara- ut 
gus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the FR / 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſſed, FF or 
or increaſing its diſcharge; and in 
caſes where aperient * ge- eit 
nerally do ſervice, this has little pl 
or no effec, . 
= CN 
ASPERULZA fores : Aſterule T1 
aut aſpergulæ adorate noftratis Lob. '1 
Woodroof; the flowers. Fe 
This is a low umbelliferous th: 
plant, growing wild in woods and po 
copſes, and flowering in May, It Þ 
has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, Þ 
which is improved by moderate | 
exſiccation; the taſte is ſubſaline, Þ ſoc 
and ſomewhat auſtere, It imparts fle 
its flavour to vinous liquors. Aſpe- FR ge! 
rula is ſuppoled to attenuate viſcid ha 
humours; and ſtrengthen the tone eil 
of the bowels: it is recommended ob. 
in obſtructions of the liver and bi- pre 
liary ducts, and by ſome in epi- ore 
lepſies and palſies: modern prac- net 
tice has nevertheleſs rejected it. ta 
ASPHALTUS, vide BiT unf 1 


Jupaicun, 


ASPLE- Þ 
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ATRIPLICIS OLIDA folic : 


e; Arriplicis fetide C. B. Chenopodii 
uit RG {21id; Journ. Stinking orach, or 
e; arrach; the leaves [L.] 

e- This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
o- over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 


my meal: it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. The 
leaves have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
which the hand, by a light touch, 
becomes ſo impregnanted with, as 


not to be eaſily freed from. Its 


ſmell has gained it the character of 
an excellent antihyſteric; and this 
is the only uſe it is applied to. 


Tournefort recommends a ſpiritu- 


ous tincture, others a decoction in 
water, and others a conſerve of the 
leaves, as of wonderful efficacy in 
uterine diſorders. 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Garden- 
orrach, or arrach, 

be garden oraches (which are 

ge- either of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 
& pliſh red colour, and hence named 
= a:riplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes. 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive; a decoction of the leaves is 
tecommended in coſtiveneſs, where 


ous the patient is of a hot bilious diſ- 
and poſition. 
It F 

nell, AVENA [F.] Oats. 

rate This grain is an article rather of 
ine, KT food than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
"arts {EY ficiently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
pe- geſtion. The gruels made from it 
iicid have likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 
tone cilaginous quality; by which they 
ded obtund acrimonious humours, and 
4 bi- prove uſeful in inflamamatory diſ- 
epi- orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 
Yracs neſs and exulcerations of the 


t. © kauces. 


AURANTIORUM HISPA- 
LENS{UM ſuccus et cortex: Fruc- 
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tus Mali auraniæ majoris C. B. 
Seville oranges; the juice and yel- 
low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh 
college uſes alſo the flowers of 
the tree. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſnrub, bearing 
flowers and fruit all the year: it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. 

The flowers are highly odo- 
riferous, and have been for ſome 
time paſt of great eſteem as a per · 
fume: their taſte is ſomewhat 
warm, accompanied with a degree 
of bitterneſs. They yield their fla- 
vour by infuſion to reftified ſpirit, 
and in diſtillation both to ſpirit and 
water: thebitter matter is diſſolved 
by water, and, on evaporating the 
decoction, remains entire in the ex- 
tract. The diſtilled water was for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, but on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the flowers 
is now laid aſide: it is called by 
foreign writers aqua nephe. An 
oil diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of. oleum or efſentia neroli. 

Theouter yellow rind of the fruit 
15 a grateful aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent ſtomachie and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very conſi- 
derably warmer than that of le- 
mons, and to abound more with 
eſſential oil ; to this circuwſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the uſe of theſe medicines, 
The flavour of the firſt is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be leſs periſhable than 
that of the other, hence the col- 
lege employ orange peel in the ſpi- 
| ich is de- 


ſigned for keeping, whilſt in the 
bitter watery infuſion, lemon peel 
is preferred, A ſyrup and two di- 

H ſtilled 
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ſtilled waters are for the ſame 
reaſon prepared from the rind 
of oranges in preference to that 
of lemons. 

The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 
pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 
orbitant commotions of the blood, 
"ming thirſt, and promoting 
the ſalutary excretions : it is like- 
wiſe of great uſe in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
cially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, naſturtium, or 
Other acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 


ſucci ſcorbutici of the ſhops. 


AURANTIA CURASLAVEN- 
SIA. Curaſſao oranges [E.] 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. Their 
firſtappearance in a public pharma- 
copœia is in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh; in which they are 
made an ingredient in the ſtoma- 
chic tincture and elixir. They ap- 
pear very well adapted to that in- 
tention, being moderately warm 
bitteriſh aromatics, of a flavour 
ſufficiently agreeable. 


AURICULA JUDEZ : Fungus 
auricuta Judæ, coloris ex cineraceo 
nigricantis, pernicioſus, in ſunibuci 
caudice naſcens F. B * Jews-ear, a 
fungus growing on old elder trees. 
This fungus is ſaid by ſome to be a 
ſtrong purgative; by others an 
allringent. The more judicious 
medical writers have declared its 
internal uſe dangerous: and hence 
at the late reformation, the Edin- 
burgh as well as London college 
have rejected it. 


* AURICULEZ MURIS folia : 
Pilſelle majoris repentis hirſute 
C. B. Mouſe- car; the leaves. 
This is a low creeping plant, co- 
vered with a kind of hairs: it 
grows wild in dry paiture grounds, 


abit 


no regard to them. 


AURIPIGMENTUM. Orpi. 
ment; a mineral compoſed. of ſul. 7 
phur and arſenic. SeeARSENICUn, I? 


AUR UM. Gold.“ 4 


This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 


eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerves. | 
From them Europe received it with. ÞY 
out any diminutionof its character; 
in foreign phamacopœias it is ſtill F 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no Þ 
one, it is preſumed, at this time Þ 
expects any ſingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not alter- Þ 


able in the human body. Mr. 


Geoffroy, though unwilling to re- 
jet it from the cordial prepara- Þ 
tions, honeſtly acknowledges, that Þ 
he has no other reaſon for retain. © 
ing it, than complaiſance to the 


Arabian ſchools, The chemiſts 
have endeavoured, by many elabo- 
rate proceſſes, to extract what they 
call a ſulphur or anima of pold: 
but no method is as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts ol 
this metal; all the tinctures of it 
and aurum potabile's, which have 
hitherto appeared, are real ſolu- 
tions of it in aqua regis, diluted 
with ſpirit of wine or other li- 
quors, and prove injurious to the 


body rather than beneficial. 
AXUNGIA. Fat. 


A great variety of fats were in- 
troduced into medicine by the Ara: 
bians, and recommended as poſlel- 
ing diſtin virtues, The college 
of Wirtemberg, in the laſt edition 
of their diſpenſatory, publiſhed 
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and flowers in June and July. The 
leaves have a ſomewhat rough bit. * 
teriſh taſte ; they are recommend. 


ed as aſtringents, but practice pay 4 
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1741, dire&s no leſs than twenty- 
eight different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops : ſome of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſolv- 
ent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
hare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the 
badger, boar, wolf, ſerpents, and 
vipers: others are heating, deterg- 
ent and ſeptic; thoſe ot the eel, 
the pike, and the umber: a third 
claſs is emollient ; the fat of the 
ox, the deer, and the goat: and 
a fourth, emollient, digerent, and 
lenient; this laſt comprehends the 
fats of the duck, gooſe, dog, ca- 
pon, beaver, horſe, hen, and hu- 
man fat. Experience, however, 
does not countenance theſe differ- 
ent virtues aſcribed to different fats, 
They have all one common emol- 
lient quality, relax the part to 
which they are applied, and pre- 
vent perſpiration: theſe effects, with 
the conſequence of them, may be 


expected in a greater or leſs degree, 


from fats of every kind, The Lon - 
don college has therefore retained 
only three fats, of difterent con- 


ſiſtences, for different mixtures, viz. 


viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuct: to which the Edinburgh col- 
lege adds goat's ſuet. Iheſe are 
certainly ſufficient for anſwering 
all the intentions that ſubſtances 
of this kind are employed for. 


BALAUSTIA : Flores balauſtiæ 


| fore pleno majore C. B. Balauſtines: 


the flowers of the balauſtine or 
double-flowered pomgranate tree 
[L. E.] 

The balauſtine is a low tree, or 
rather ſhrub, growing wild in Italy, 
Kc. The flowers are of an ele- 


gant red colour, in appearance re- 
ſembling a dried fed roſe. Their 
taſte is bitteriſh and aſtringent. 
Balauſtines are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other 
caſes, where aſtringent medicines 
are proper. They are rarely di- 


A 
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rected in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the pulvis e ſuccino 


compoſitus. [L.] 


BALSAMTAE MARIS five 
coſti hortorum folia: Menthæ bhon- 
tenſis corymbifere C. B. Coſtma- 
ry; the leaves [E.] 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpoſes ; but is at preſent very 
little regarded for either ; though 
it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh warm aro- 
matic taſte; and a very pleaſant 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin. 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation; and rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA[L.E.] 
Balſam of Copaiba : a liquid reſin- 
ous juice, flowing from incifions 
made in the trunk of a large tree 
which grows in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, 

This juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh pungent taſte, It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker: long kept, it be- 
comes neatly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs ; but has not 
been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
as molt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a 
thick ſort of balſam of Copaiba, 
which 1s not at all tranſparent, or 
much leſs ſo than the foregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort 1s probably either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other 
ſubſtances, or has been extraR- 
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ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its ſmell and 
taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
thoſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 
entirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
kalized: the ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 
ful corroborant detergent me- 
dicine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ſtrengthens the 

fervous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the 

belly, in large doſes proves purga- 
tive, promotes urine, and cleanſes 
and heals exulcerations in the uri- 
nary paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed 
to perform more effectually than 
any of the other balſams. Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine 
an intenſely bitter taſte, but not a 
violet ſmell as the turpentines do. 
This balſam has been princi- 
pally celebrated in gleets and the 
fluor albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary. Theauthorabove-men- 
tioned recommends it likewiſe in 
dyſenteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, 
in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, 
and in an acrimonious or pu- 
treſcent ſtate of the juices: he 
ſays, he has known very dangerous 
coughs, which manifeſtly threaten- 
ed a conſumption, cured by the uſe 
of this balſam alone; and that not- 
withſtanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, it has good effects even in 
hectic caſes. 

The doſe of this medicine rare- 
ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
the form of an elæoſaccharum; or 
in that of an emulſion, into which 


it may be reduced by triturating 


it with almonds, or rather with a 


thick mucilage of gum arabic, 
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till they are well incorporated, and 
then gradually adding a proper 
quantity of water, 
| The only officinal preparation 
of this balſam is an empyreumatic 
oil. diſtilled with the addition of 
you guaicum [L.] The bal- 
am itſelf is an ingredient in the 
balſamic tincture, and tincture of 
cantharides [E.] 


BALSAMUM GILEADENSE, 


vide OPoOBALSAMUM. 


BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
[L. E.] Balſam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian balſam 
is ſaid to be extracted by coction 
in water, from an odoriferous 
ſhrub growing in Peru, and the 
warmer parts of America. 'This 
balſam, as brought to us, is nearly 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, inclin- 
ing to black, an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a very hot biting 
taſte. Diſtilled with water, it 
yields a ſmall quantity of a fra- 
grant eſſential oil of a reddiſh co- 
lour; and in a ſtrong fire, without 
addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 

Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably 
hotterand moreacrid thanCopaiba. 
Its principal effects are, to warm 
the habit, to ſtrengthen the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and attenuate viſcid 
humours. Hence its uſe in ſome 
kinds of aſthmas, gonorrhœas, 
dyſenteries, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, and other diſ- 
orders proceeding from a debility 
of the ſolids, or a ſluggiſhneſs and 
inactivity of the juices. It is alſo 
employed externally, for cleanſing 
and healing wounds and ulcers ; 
and ſometimes againſt palſies and 
rheumatic pains. 

This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, ani- 
mal fats, or wax: it may be 

mingled 
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mingled in the cold with this laſt, 
as alſo with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace; but 
if the mixture be afterwards lique- 
fed by heat, the balſam ſeparates 
and falls to the bottom, It may 
be mixed with water into the form 
of an emulſion after the ſame man- 
ner as the balſam of Copaiba, Al- 
kaline lixivia diſſolve great part of 
it; and rectified ſpirit the whole. 

This balſam is an ingredient in 
the halſamum guaiacinum,pilule aro- 
matice ¶ L.] tindtura balſamica, elixir 
pectorale, balſamum cephalicum, and 
balſamum Locatelli [E.] 

This is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former. This 1s very rarely 
brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 
produce of the ſame plant which 
yields the common or Mac balſam; 
and to exude from inciſions made 
in the trunk. 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
IL. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree of the 
pine kind, growing in Tolu in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; from whence 
the balſam is brought to us in lit- 
tle gourd ſhells. It is of a yellow- 
iſh brown colour, inclining to red ; 
in conſiſtence thick and tenacious : 
by age it grows hard and brittle, 
without ſuffering any great loſs of 
its more valuable parts. The ſmell 
of this balſam is extremely fra- 
grant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of lemons; its taſte warm and 
ſweetiſn, with little of the pun- 
gency, and nothing of the nauſeous 
reliſh, which accompany the other 
balſams. It has the ſame general 
virtues with the foregoing : but is 
much milder, and for ſome pur- 
poſes, particularly as a corroborant 
in gleets and ſeminal weakneſſes, 
is ſuppoſed to be more efficacious. 
[tis an ingredient in the wulnerary 
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balſam [L.] the balſamic tincture, 
and the pedoral pills and elixir 
[E.] A ſyrup alſo is impregnated 
with it in the ſhops. n 


BARDANÆE MAJORIS ſeu 
lappæ majoris, radix et ſemen: 
Lappa majoris, arcii Dioſcordis - 
C. B. Burdock; the roots and 
ſeeds [E.] 

This is a common plant about 
way tides, ſufficiently known from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which 
ſtick to the clothes.—The ſeeds 
have a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte ; 
they are recommended as very 
efficacious diuretics, given ei- 
ther in the form of emulſion, or 
in powder, to the quantity of a 
drachm. The roots taſte ſweetiſh, 
with a ſlight auſterity and bitteriſh- 
neſs: they are eſteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and ſudorific : and ſaid 
to act without irritation, ſo as to 
be ſafely ventured upon in acute 
diſorders, Decoctions of them 
have of late been uſed in rheu- 
matic, gouty, and other diſorders ; 
and preferred by ſome to thoſe of 
ſarſaparilla. 


BDELLIUM IL. E.] Bdellium. 


Bdellium is a gummy-refinous 


concrete juice brought from Arabia 


and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of 
different figures and magnitudes. 
It is of a dark reddiſh brown co- 
lour, and in appearance ſomewhat 
reſembles myrrh : upon cutting a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, and as Geofftoy juſtly obſerves, 
like glue. It grows ſoft and tenaci- 
ous in the mouth, ſticks tothe teeth, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, Bdellium 1s re- 
commended as a ſudorific, diure- 


tic, and uterine; and in external 


applications for maturating tumors, 
&c. la the preſent practice, it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 
as an ingredient in the theriaca, 

H 3 BECA- 
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BECABUNGEZ2, ſeu Anagallidis 
aquatice folia : Veronice aquatice 
folio ſubrotundo Moriſ. hiſ. Brook- 
lime; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light bit- 
teriſnneſs. 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed 
to have a ſaponaceous detergent 
virtue, and to attenuate viſcid hu- 
mours without pungency or irrita- 
tion : hence it has been directed 
in the ſpecies of {curvy called hot, 
where the cochleariæ, and other 
acrid antiicorbutics, were ſuppoſed 
to be leſs proper. It is now uſed 
only in compoſition with thoſe 
plants, as in the ſucci ſcorbu- 
tici [L. E.] but does not perhaps 
add much to their efficacy. If 
any virtue is expected from beca- 


bunga, it ſhould be uſed as food. 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS D: 
Bellidis majoris ſylveſtris caule folioſo 

B. Greater or ox-eye daiſy; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in 
May and june. The leaves have 
a mucilaginous, ſubſaline, rough- 
Iſh taſte. They are ſaid to be de- 
tergent, reſolvent, aperient, and 
alſo moderately aſtringent. Ge- 


offroy relates, that the herb, ga- 


thered before the flowers have 
come forth, and boiled in water, 
imparts an acid taſte, penetrating 
and ſubtile like pepper; and that 
this decoction 1s an excellent vulne- 
rary and diuretic : but this account 
ſeems to belong more properly to 
the following plant, _ 


BELLIDIS MINORIS five con- 
folide minime foliu : Bellidis minoris 
Hlveſtris C. B. Common daily ; 
the leaves [E.] Ef 
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This is common almoſt every 
where, and flowers early in the“ 
ſpring.—The leaves have a ſubtile 
ſubacrid taſte, and are recom- 
mended as vulneraries, and in 
aſthmas and hectic fevers, and ſuch 
diſordersas are occaſioned by drink- 
ing cold liquors when the body has 
been much heated. Ludovici pre. 
fers the bellis minor to the plants 
commonly uſed as antiſcorbutics, 
and reſolvents of coagulated blood 
in hypochondriacal diſorders, 


BENZOINUM IL. E.] Ben- 
zoine. 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from a large tree 
growing naturally in both the 
Indies, and hardy enough to bear 
the winters of our own climate, 
The reſin is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies only; in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of white and light brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands: 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and fiee from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed. 

his reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs 
on the tongue; its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
eſpecially when heated. Commit- 
ted to the fire in proper veſſels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 


white ſaline concrete, called florw- 


ers, of an acidulous taſte and 
28 odour, ſoluble in recti fied 
ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water. 

The principal uſe of benzoine 
is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic : 
it is rarely met with in extempora- 
neous preſcription, and enters in 
ſubſtance only one officinal com- 
poſition, the balſamum traumati- 
cum,. deſigned chiefly for exter- 
nal uſe. It ſhould nevertheleſs 


ſeem applicable to other purpoſe, 
and to have no ill title to the 
virtues of ſtorax and balſam of 
: ; * s « ta * R Tolu, 
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Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 
gree. The flowers are recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt ; 
and in this intention they are made 
an ingredient in the paregoric elixir 
[L.] in the pectoral elixir, electuary, 
and pills, and in the zroches of ſul- 
phur [E.] 
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tile De medicina Egyptiorum this 
account is extraded) informs vs, 
that he took this medicine himſelf, 
with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen- 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious diarrbœa. A 
gelly of the fruit is directed by 
the Edinburgh college as an of- 


ficinal. 


BERBERIS, ſeu oxyacanthe Ga- 
leni, cortex et fructus: Berberis du- 
metorum C. B. Barberry ; the bark 
and fruit. 

The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, under which 
is contained another of a deep 
yellow : the berries are of an ele- 
gant red colour, and contain each 
two hard brown ſeeds. It grows 
wild on chalky hills in ſeveral parts 
of England; and is frequently 
planted in hedges and in gardens. 

The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, have an 
aſtringent acid taſte; the inner 
yellow bark, a bitter one; this 
laſt is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
jaundice ; and by ſome, to be an 
uſeful purgative. 

The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid, and moderate- 


ly reſtringent, have been given 


with good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 
and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
acrimony, or thinneſs of the 
Among the Egyptians, 
barberries are employed in fluxes, 
and in malignant fevers, for a- 
bating heat, quenching thirſt, 
raiſing the ſtrength, and -prevent- 
ing puttefaction.: the fruit is ma- 
cerated for a Cay and night, in 
about twelve times its quantity of 
water, with the addition of a little 
fennel ſeed, or the like, to pre- 
vent offence to the ſtomach ; the 
liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, 1s 
given the patient liberally to drink. 
Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 


BETZ folia : Betæ albe wel pal- 
leſcentis que ficula et cicla officinarum 
Mor. et Betz rubræ vulgaris C. B. 
et Betæ rabræ radice rape C. E. 
White and red beets; and the 
turnep-rooted red beet, or bee- 
trave [(E.] : 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 

ardens, chiefly for culinary uſe. 
he eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decoc- 
tions of beets gently looſen the 
belly ; hence they have been rank- 
ed among the emollient herbs: 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af- 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice exprefled 
from the roots, is a powerful 
errhine. 


BETONICÆ folia: Betonice 
purpureæ C. B. Common or wood 
betony ; the leaves [E.] 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in 
ſeveral parts of England: the 
flowers come forth in June and 
July: they are of a purpliſh co- 
leur, and ſtand in ſpikes on the 
tops of the ſtalks. The leaves and 
flowers have an herbaceous, rough- 
iſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a very weak aro- 


- matic flavour. This herb has long 


been a favourite among writers on 
the Materia Medica, who have not 
been wanting to attribute to it 
abundance of good qualities. Expe- 

rience 
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rience does not diſcover any other 
virtue in betony, than thatof a mild 
corroborant; as ſuch, an infuſion 
or light decoction of it, may be 
drank as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- 


ture in reQifed ſpirit given in 


ſuitzble doſes, in laxity and de- 
bility of the viſcera, and diſorders 
proceeding from thence. The 
powder of the leaves, ſauffed up 
the noſe, provokes ſneezing ; and 
Hence betony is ſometimes made an 
ingredient in ſternutatory powders; 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to 
any peculiar ſtimulating quality 
in the herb, but to the rovgh hairs 
which the leaves are covered with. 
The roots of this plant differ 
greatly in quality from the other 
parts: their taſte is bitter and very 
nauſeous: taken in a ſmall doſe, 
they vomit and purge violently, 
and are ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
what in commion with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 
true, that betony affects thoſe who 
gather any conſiderable quantity 
of it with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs; as affirmed by $1- 
mon Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA AQUATICA, 


vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 
MAJOR. 


BETONICA PAULI, 


VERONICA MAS. 


vide 


_ BETULZ cortex et lachryma : 
Betulæ C. B. The birch tree: the 
bark and ſap. [E.] 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods ; its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
branes. Theſe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
with refinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
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taſte; the thick brittle part is leſs 
reſinous, and in taſte roughith;: of 
the medical virtues of either, little 
or nothing is known with certain- 
ty 


Upon deeply wounding or bor- 
ing the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſ{weetiſh 


juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is 


ſaid, in ſo large quantity as to 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root: one branch will bleed a gal- 
lon or more in a day. IU his juice 
is Chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſſes 
of the blood : its molt ſenſible ef- 
fect is to promote tht urinary diſ- 
charge. 


BEZOAR lapis. Bezoar ſtone. 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind, It is com- 
poled of concentrical coats fur- 
rounding one another, with a lit- 
tle cavity in the middle, contain- 
ing a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, 
or the like ſubſtances, 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bozoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The firſt, 
or belt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even ſmooth ſur- 
face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. The occidental has a rough 
ſurface, and lefs of a green colour 
than the foregoing ; it is likewiſe 
much heavier, mote brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on brezking exhibit a 
number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwov- 
en. The oriental is generally leſs 
than a walnut; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſometimes 
as big as a gooſe egg. The firſt is 
uniyerſally moit eſteemed, and h 

the 
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the anly ſort now retained by the 


n college: the Edinburgh, 
edition of their pharmaco- 
preceding the preſent, di- 
rected both; but they now ſeem 
to allqw them to be uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly, retaining in their cata- 
logue only the name bezoar lapis. 

Kæmpfer (in whole Amenitates 
ex tice, a full account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ſtone is in high 
elteem among* the Perfians, and 
even of greater value than in 
Europe; this, with ſundry other 
circumſtances. needleſs ro relate 


here, has given occaſion to many 


to ſuſpect, that the true bezoar 1s 
never brought to us. Some au- 
thors relate with great confidenco, 
that all the ſtones commonly ſold 
under this name are artificial com- 
poſitions. That ſome of them are 
ſo, is evident ; hence the great dif- 
ferences in. the accounts which 
different perſons have given of 
their qualities: the ſtones examin- 
ed by Slare as oriental bezoar did 
not diſſolve in acids; thoſe which 
Grew and Boyle made trial of did : 
thoſe employed by Geoffroy (in 
ſome experiments related in the 
French memoirs 1710) did not 
ſeem to be ated on by rectified 
ſpirit ; whilſt ſome of thoſe ex- 
amined by Neumann at Berlin al- 
molt totally diſſolved therein. 
The common mark of the good- 
neſs of this tone, is its ſtriking a 
deep green colour on white paper 
that has been rubed with chalk. 
Bezoar was not known to the 
ancient Greeks, and is firſt taken 
notice of by the Arabians, who 
extol it in a great variety of diſ- 
orders, particularly againſt poi- 
ſons. Later writers alſo bettow 
extraordinary commendations on 
It as a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; 
virtues to which it certainly has no 
pretence, It is a morbid concre- 


tion, much of the ſame nature- 
with the human calculus, of no 
ſmell or taſte, not digeſtible in the 
ſtomach of the animal in which 
it is found, and ſcarce capable of 
being acted on by any of the juices 
of the human body. It cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than 
as an abſorbent; and is much the 
weakeſt of all the common ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs. * It has been 
given to half a dram, and ſome- 
times a whole dram, without any 
ſenſible effect; though the general 
doſe (on account of 1ts great price) 
is only a few grains. 


BISMALVA, vide ALTH a. 


BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth. 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in? 
quality. It diſſolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony : and 1s ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
ſtowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations; 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic, 
See Part III. chap. ix. 


BISTORTÆE 'radix : Biſtortæ 
majoris radice minus intorta C. B. 
Biitort, or ſnakeweed; the root 
IL E.] 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land ; but 1s not very common 
about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within: it is 
writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) 
with a joint at each bending, 2 

u 


106 
full of buſhy fibres; the root of 


the ſpecies here intended has, for 
the moſt part, only one or two 
bendings; others have three or 
more. 

All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable aſtrin- 
gents. It is employed in all kinds 
of immoderate hæmorrhages and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
externally, where altringency is the 
only indication. It is certainly a 
very powerful ſtyptic, and is to be 
looked on ſimply as ſuch ; the ſu- 
dorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſe- 
quency of its aſtringency, and of 
the antiſeptic power which it has 
in common with other vegetable 
fiyptics. The largeſt doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. It en- 
ters only one officinal compoſition, 


he ſpecies e ſcordio [L.] 


BITUMEN JUDAICUM [Z.] 
Aſphaltus. Jews pitch. 

This is a light, ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſky colour on the outfide, 
and a deep ſhining black within; 
of very little taſte, and ſcarcely 
any ſmell, unleſs heated, when it 
emits a ſtrong pitchy one. It is 
ſound plentifully in the earth, in 
ſeveral parts of Egypt, and on 
the ſurface of the Dead Sea; but is 
very rarely brought to us. In its 
room, the thops employ other 
biruminous ſubſtances found in 
France, Germany, and Switzer— 
land: theſe have a much ſtronger, 
pitchy ſmell ; but in other reſpects 
agree pretty much with the true aſ- 
phaltus. Sometimes pitch itſelf, or 
the caput mortuum remaining after 
the diſtillation of amber, are ſubſti- 
tuted. Abundance of virtues are 
attributed to this bitumen, as re- 
ſolvent, diſcutient, glutinant, ſu- 
dorific, emollient, emmenagogue, 
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&c. but it has not for a long time 


been any otherwiſe uſed, than as an 


ingredient in theriaca. The Edin. 


burgh college having now ex. 


punged the theriaca, have ex. 1 
punged alſo the bitumen Judaicum. s 


BOLT. Boles are viſeid earths, 4 


leſs coherent, and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with 


water, and more freely ſubſiding 
They are ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch, adhere to the | 


from 1t. 


tongue, and by degrees melt in 


the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe F 
of aſtringency. A great variety of | 


theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following, 


(1) Borus ARM HNA. Armeni- 
an bole, or bole-armenic [L. E.] 
Pure Armenian bole 1s of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow : 
it is one of the hardeſt and moſt 
compact of the bodies of this 
claſs, and not ſmooth or gloſly like 
the others, but generally of a 
rough duſty ſurface. It raiſes no 
efferveſcence with acids, 


French 
L. E.] The common French 


(2) Bor.us GALLIcA. 
bole 


bole 1s of a pale red colour, va- 


riegated with irregular fpecks or 
veins of white and yellow. It is 
much ſofter than the foregoing ; 
and ſlightly 2 . with acids. 


(3) Bolus Bilrsersis. Bole 
of Blois. This is a yellow bole, 
remarkably lighter than the for- 
mer, and than moſt of the other 
yellow earths. It efferveſces {trong- 
ly with acids. 


(4) BoL.us Bon BMA. Bohe- 
mian bole. This is of a yellow 
colour, with a caſt of red, gene- 
rally of a flaky texture. It is not 
acted on by acids. 


(5) Tera 
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Part II. 


(5) Terra LEMNIA. Lemni- 
an earth. T'his is a pale red earth; 


lightly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) TERRA SILESIACA. Sile- 
fan earth, is of a browniſh yellow 
colour: acids have no ſenſible 
effect upon it. Theſe and other 
earths, made into little maſſes, and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, 
are called terræ ſigillatæ. 


The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops ; 
the coarſer boles, or white clay co- 
loured with ochre, caput mortuum 
of vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply 
their place. The genuine may be 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſubſiding 
uniformly from water, without 
any ſeparation of their parts; the 
genuine yellow boles retain their 
colour, or have it deepened, in the 
fire; whilſt the counterfeit ſorts 
burn red. 

Theſe carths have been recom- 


* mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 
* alexipharmac; in diarrhœas, dy- 


ſenteries, hemorrhages, and in 


3 malignant and peſtilential dif- 


tempers. In inteſtinal fluxes, and 
complaints in the firſt paſſages 
from thin acrimonious humours, 
they may, doubtleſs, be of ſome 
uſe; but the virtues aſcribed to 
them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. 

ln the London pharmacopœia 
bole is an ingredient in the pulvis 
e bolo, e ſcordio, tabelle cardialgice, 
theriaca, and in one compoſition 
for external uſe, viz, the /apis ne 
No earth of this 
kind is employed in any of the 
compolitions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. | 


BOMBYX, vide SgRicuu. 


BONI HENRICI five /apathi 
unctuoſi folia : Lapathi undtuaſi olidi 
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perennis ſpinachiæ facie Moriſ. Eng- 
liſh herb mercury; the leaves [E.] 

This herb is met with by road 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. 
It is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
practice. The leaves are applied 
by the common people for healing 
ſlight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 
and other like purpoſes. 


BORRAGINIS flores : Boraginis 


fore cæœruleo F. B. Borage; the 


flowers [E] 

This is a rough plant, clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs: it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
among the ſo called cordial flow- 
ers: but they appear to have very 
little claim to any virtue of this 
kind, and ſeem to be altogether 
inſignificant. 


BORAX [L. E.] Tincar, or 
Borax. 

This is a faline ſubſtance, 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies in 
great maſſes, compoſed partly of 
large cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller 
ones, partly white and partly 
green, joined together as it were 
by a greaſy yellow ſubſtance, inter- 
mingled with ſand, ſmali ſtones, 
and other impurities : the purer 
cryftals, expoſed to the fire, melt 
into a kind of glaſs, which is ne- 
vertheleſs diſſoluble in water. 

This ſalt diſſolved and cryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſparent 
maſſes : the refiners have a method 
of ſhooting it into larger cryſtals ; 
but theſe differ in ſeveral] reſpects 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
that Cramer calls them not a pu- 
rified, but adulterated borax. The 
origin of this ſalt is as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition is known only 
in part. Thus much experiments 

have 
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have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome 
degree neutralized by a ſmaller 
proportion of another ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, which has no where, that 
I know of, been yet diſcovered 
but in borax itſelf. 

Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience: it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and a promoter of delivery ; the 
only officinal compoſition it is em- 
ployed in is the pulvis ad partum 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great Bri- 
tain, recommends a ſolution of 
this ſalt in water as the molt power- 
ful diſſolvent yet known of aph- 
thous cruſts in the mouth and fau- 
ces of children. There are ſtrong 


reaſons to believe, that the virtues 


of borax are much greater than 
they are in general ſuppoſed to be. 


BOTRYOS folia: Chenopodii 
ambroſioidis folio finuaio Tourn, A.- 
triplicis odor ſeu ſuaveolentis Moriſ. 
Jeruſalem oak: the leaves [E.] 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. Ir has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
as a carminative and pectoral. In- 
fuſions of it may be drank in tea. 


BRASSICA SATIVA: Braſſica 
capitata alba C. B. et Braſſica ca- 
pilata rubra C. B. et Braſſica ru- 
bra C. B. et Broffica alba capite 
oblongo non penitus clauſo C. B. Braſ- 
fica ſubauda Ger. et Park. et Braſ- 
fica cauliflora C. B. White and 
red cabbages, coleworts, Savoy 
eabbages, and cauliflower [E.] 

Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 


uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
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hard of digeſtion, to afford lite Ml 


nouriſhment, and to produce flaty. 
lencies: though probably on no 
They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almot 
any other vegetable; when putre. 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the mot 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of putrefied animal ſubſtances, 
A decoction of them is ſaid to 
looſen the belly. Of all theſe 


plants, cauliflower is reckoned the I 


eaſieſt of digeſtion. 


of this laſt is recommended for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours in 
ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and 
in hoarſeneſs. 


BRASSICE MARINÆ {eu 
ſoldanellæ folia : Convolvuli mariti- 
mi ſoldanelle dicti Raii. Sea cole- 
worts, Scotch ſcurvy- graſs, or ſolda- 
nella; the leaves LE] 

This 15 a trailing plant, growing 
on the ſea beach in many parts of 
the north of England. The root, 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 
juice, 

Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
operating very churliſhly, and 
hence deſervedly rejected from 
practice. Thoſe who recommend 
its uſe differ conſiderably with re- 
gard to the doſe; ſome direct half 
a dram, others three drams, and 
others a whole handful. 


BRITANNICA, vide LAA:“ 


THUM. 
BRUNELLA, vide PRUNELLA- 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus. 
BRYONLE ALBZ radix: 


Bryoniæ aſperæ ſius albæ baccis ru. 
bris C. B. White bryony, or wild 
vine: the roots [E.] 

This 


The white ß 
the moſt fetid: and the red moſt 
emollient or laxative: a d:coftion 7 
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This is a rough plant, 2 
on dry banks under hedges, an 
climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh : their ſmell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice is ſo ſharp, 
as in a little time to excoriate the 
ſkin; in drying, they loſe great 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt 
the whole of their ſcent. 

Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic; and as ſuch has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies; and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden 
ſtimulus on the ſolids, were re- 
quired. An extract prepared by 
water, acts more mildly, and with 
greater ſafety than the root in ſub- 
ſtance ; given from half a dram to 
a dram, it is ſaid to prove a gen- 
tle purgative, and likewiſe to ope- 
rate powerfully by urine, 

Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient: 
it enters a cataplaſm for that inten- 
tion in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


= pcoia. 


BUFO. The toad. 

This animal has been generaily 
looked upon as poiſonous, parti- 
cularly its ſaliva, and a certain 
acrid liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
urine, which it throws out, when 
irritated, to a conſiderable diſt ance. 
It was firſt introduced inro medi- 
cine upon occaſion of a cure per- 
formed on an hydropic perſon, to 
whom powdered toads were given 
in order to diſpatch him, but who 
voided a large quantity of urine 
after taking them, and ſoon re- 
covered of his diforder : ſince this 
time, the toad dried by a gentle 
heat and pulverized, has been 
greatly eſteemed as a diuretic, 
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This preparation is ſaid likewiſe, 
applied externally to the navel, to 
reſtrain hzmorrhages, particularly 
thoſe from the uterus. The Edin- 
burgh college, in the preceding 
edition of their pharmacopœia, 
retained the toad in their catalogue 
of ſimples, and gave likewiſe the 
proceſs of drying it, but have now 
wholly rejected this loathſome 
animal. 


BUGLOSSI radix, folia, flores : 
Bugloſſi auguſiifolii majoris C. B. 


Garden bugloſs; the roots, leaves, 


and flowers [E.] | 

This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly : 
a wild fort is commonly met with 
in hedges and among corn, which 
differs from the garden only in 
being ſmaller. Bugloſs has a fli- 
my ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied 
with a kind of coolneſs : the roots 
are the moſt glutinous, and the 
flowers the leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities 

int out its uſe in hot bilious or 
inflammatory diſtempers, and a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the fluids. 
The flowers are one of the four 
called cordial flowers : the only 
quality they have that can entitle 
them to this appellation, 1s, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, 
without offending the palate or 
ſtomach; and thus in warm cli- 
mates, or in hot diſeaſes, may 
in ſome meaſure refreſh the pa- 
tient. 


BUGUL@A fwe confolide mediæ 
folia: Bugulæ hHhylvaticæ vulgaris 
cærulem Moriſon. Bugle or mid- 
dle conſound ; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild in woods, 
hedges, and moiſt meadows, The 
leaves have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which gradually becomes bitteriſh 
and roughiſh. They are recom- 
mended as vulnerary medicines, 
and in all caſes where mild 

aſtringents 
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aſtringents or corroborants are 
proper. 


BUNIAS, vide Na us. 


BURS E PASTORIS folia : 
Thlaſpis fatui, burſæ paſtoris didi 
Raii, Shepherdſpurſe; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all the 
fummer. Shepherdſpurſe has long 
been celebrated as an aſtringent, 
and ſtrongly recommended in di- 
arrhceas, dyſenteries, uterine fluors, 
and in general in all diſeaſes where 
aſtringents of any kind can avail. 
Some have eſteemed it ſo powerful 
a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ex- 
hibited internally, Others have 
thought it to be of a hot fiery nature, 
and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes and 
hemorrhges, by coagulating the 
Juices like alcohol, and burning or 
ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenſible qualities of ſhepherd(- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any altrin- 
gency : the taſte is almoſt merely 
harbaceous, ſo as ſufficiently to 
warrant the epithet given this 
plant by Mr. Ray, Fatuum. 


BUXI kgnum[L.] et folia [E.]: 
Buxi arboreſcentes C. B. The box 
tree; the leaves and wood, 

The boxis a ſmall tree, growing 
wild in ſome parts of Kent and 
Surry. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more ſolid, compact, and 
ponderous than any other of the 
European woods. The leaves have 
a ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of 
a drau. A decoction of the wood 
is recommended by ſome as pow- 
erfully ſudorific, preferable even to 
gualacum: but the taſte readily 
diſcovers that it wants the qualities 
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of that wood. Neither the wood 
nor leaves of the box tree are at 
preſent employed for any other 
medicinal purpoſe than for the dj. 
ſtillation of an empyreumatic oil 
LL. ] and an oil of nearly the ſame 
quality 1s obtainable by the ſame 
treatment from almoſt all woods, 


CACAO[E ] Chocolate nuts. 

Theſe are the fruit of an Ameri- 
can tree reſembling the almond, 
The principal uſe of theſe nuts is 
for the preparation of the dietetic 
liquor chocolate. This is a mild, 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capable 
of ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
and of great ſervice in conſump- 
tive diſorders; eſpecially if made 
with milk, and with only a ſmall 
proportion of aromatics, 


CALIMINARIS LAPIS 
LL. E.] Calamy or calamine ſtone. 

This mineral is found plenti- 
fully in England, Germany, and 
other countries, either in diſtinct 
mines, or intermingled with the 
ores of different metals. [t is 
uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, 
yellowiſh, or'pale reddiſh colour; 
conſiderably hard, though not ſuf- 
ficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
It has been looked upon by ſome 
as a imple earth, by others as an 
iron ore: later experiments have 
diſcovered it to be an ore of zinc. 
Calamine is generally roaſted or 
calcined before it comes into the 
ſhops, in order to ſeparate ſome 
ſulphureous or arſenical matter 
which the crude mineral is ſup— 
poſed to contain, and to render 
it more eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder. In this ſtate, it is em- 
ployed in collyria againſt deflux- 
ions of thin acrid humous upon 
the eyes; for drying up moiff, 
running ulcers; and healing ex- 
coriations. It is the baſis of an 
ofnicinal epulotic cerate. 


CALA- 
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GALAMINTHA folia : Cala- 
minthe puligit odore ſeu nepetæ C. B. 
ealaminthe foliis ovatis, 
caule procombente Halleri. Field ca- 
lamint ; the leaves [L.] 

This is a low plant, growing 
wild about hedges and highways, 
and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 
have a quick warm taſte, and ſmell 
ſtrongly of pennyroyal : as medi- 
cines, they differ little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, in than being ſome- 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
odour ; which laſt circumſtance has 
procured calamint the preference 
in hyſteric caſes. 


CALAMINTHA MONTANA 


folia : Colaminthe flore magno vulga- 


ris J. B. Common calamint ; the 
leaves [E.] / 

This plant, notwithſtanding its 
name, is, among us, much leſs 
common than the former, which 
has generally ſupplied its place in 
the markets: hence the London 
college have now dropt this mom- 
tana, and received the other. The 
calamintha montana 18 alſo leſs effica- 
cious than the foregoing ſort : the 
talle is weaker : the ſmell ap- 
proaches to that of the wild mints, 
without any thing of the ſtrong 
pennyroyal flavour of the other. 


CALAMI AROMATIC radix: 
Acori werti five calami aromatici offt- 
cinarum C. B. Sweet icented flag; 
the roots [L. E.] 

This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris, but in 
other reſpects differs greatly from 
it: the ſtalk growsatalittie diſtence 
from the leaves: the lower half, 
up to where the flowers came forth, 
is roundiſh; the part above this 
broad like the other leives ; the 
flowers are very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a kind of head about the 
ſize of a finger. This plant grows 
plentifully in rivulets and marſhy 
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places, about Norwich and other 
parts of England; in the canals 
of Holland; in Switzerland; and 
in other countries of Europe. The 


ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 


from the Levant with dried roots, 
which do not appear to be ſuperios 
to thoſe of our own growth. 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture : 
its ſmell is ſtrong ; the taſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the ſmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour toany other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
fell ſhort, in this reſpect, of ſeveral 
of our common plants- It is, never- 
theleſs, a ſufficiently elegant aro- 
matic, It is an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and in the aro- 


matic and ſtomachic tinctures, and 


compound arum powder, of the 
Edinburgh. The freſh roots can- 
died after the manner directed in 
our diſpenſatory for candyingeryn- 
go root, is ſaid to be employed at 
Conſtantinople as a preſervative 
againſt epidemic diſeaſes. The 
leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 
though weaker, than that of the 
roots. 


CALENDUL@Z flores : Calen- 
dule fative Rai: Calendule flore 
famplici F. B. Garden marigold; 
the flowers [E.] 

This herbis common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 


flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
and 
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and attenuating; as alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific : they 
are principally celebrated in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, and for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox. Their 
ſenſible qualities give little foun- 
dation for theſe virtues: they have 


ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 


able ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcovera viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, 
accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceouspungencyand warmth: 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimu- 
lating, aperient, antiſcorbutic me- 
dicine. | 


CALX VIVA [L E.] Quick- 
lime. Quicklime is uſually pre- 
pared among us, by calcining cer- 
tain ſiones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles, and in general 
all the mineral earths that diſſolve 
in acids, burn intoquicklime; with 
this difference, that the more com- 
pact the ſtone, generally the ſtronger 
is the lime. In maritime countries, 
in deſect of the proper ſtones, ſea 
ſhells are 'made uſe of, which at- 
ford acalx agreeing in moſt reſpects 
with the ſtone limes. 

All theſe limes are, when freſh 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 
roſive. In this ſtate they are em- 
plyed in ſome external applications 
as a depilatory; for rendering ſul- 
phur ſoluble in water [L.]; and for 
encreaſing the power of fixt alka- 
line ſalts either for the purpoſes of 
a cauſtic [L. E.] or to enable 
them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap [L.] If the lime 
be expoſed for a length of time 
to the air, it falls by degrees into 
a powder, and loſes greatly of its 
acrimony, 

Water poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a conſiderable 
portion of it: the ſolution has a 
' ſtrong taſle, ſomewhat ſtyptic, 
drying the mouth, and accompa- 
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nied with a kind of ſweetiſhneſ, 
This liquor does not efferveſce ej. 
ther with acids or alkalies, but is 
rendered by the latter turbid and 
milky: it prevents the coagulation 
of milk, and hence is ſometime 
made uſe of along with milk diets: 
agitated with expreſſed oils, it 
unites with them into a thick com- 
pound, recommended by Dr. Slate 
againſt burns and- inflammations, 
Both the ſimple ſolution of the 
lime, and the ſolution impregnated 
with other materials, are directed 
as officinal, under the title of ſim- 
ple and compound lime waters 
[L. E.] | 

Lime water drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times aday, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, 
and other obſtinate chronic diſor- 
ders It generally promotes urine, 
and not unfrequently the cuticuler 
diſcharge: for the moſt part it 
binds the belly, and ſometimes pro- 
duces troubleſome coſtiveneſs, un- 
leſs this effect be occaſionally pro- 
vided againſt, by the interpoſition 
of proper medicines. It does good 
ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera in general; in thoſe of 
the uterine and ſeminal veſſels it is 
particularly recommended. Care 
moſt be had not to uſe this medi- 
eine too liberally in hot bilious con- 
ſtitutions, or where the patient is 
much emaciated, or the appetite 
weak, or at the time of any critical 
or periodical evacuation, Its prin- 
c:paluſe is in cold, moiſt, ſluggiſh, 
and corpulent habits. 

This liquor has lately been found 
an efficacious diſſolvent of the hu- 
man calculas : the lime water pre- 
pared from calcined oyſter ſhells 
proves, for this purpoſe, a more 
powerful menſtruum than that made 
from the ſtone limes, the dif- 
ſolving power of the former be- 

ing 
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CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM, 


vide LicnuM CAMPECHENSE, 


CAMPHORA [L. E.] Cam- 
phor is a ſolid concrete, extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 

rowing in Japan, by a proceſs 
Zmilar to that whereby eſſential 
oils are obtained. As it firſt ſub- 
limes from the wood it appears 
browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellu- 
cid grains mixed with dirt: in 
this ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by aſecond ſub- 
limation ; after which, it is reduced 
into loaves (in which it is brought 
to us) probably by fuſion in cloſe 
veſſels; for it does not aſſume this 
form in ſublimation. 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unftuous to the 


touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
= acrid taſte, yet accompanied with 
* ſenſe of coolneſs; of a very fra- 
* grant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
* roſemary, but much ſtronger. It 
is totally volatile, and inflamma- 
ble; ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, 
and the mineral acids; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of 
the vegetable Kingdom. I his con- 
crete 15 eſteemed one of the moſt 
| efficacious diaphoretics ; and has 
long been celebrated in fevers, ma- 
| lignantand epidemical diſtempers: 


in deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 
curing ſleep, and oftentimes ag- 


| gravate the ſymptoms, this medi- 


cine frequently ſucceeds. 
Frederick Hoffman has wrote an 
expreſs diſſertation He camphore 
ulu interno ſecuriſſimo et præſtantiſ- 
ſino : the ſubſtance of his obſer- 
vations is, that camphor ſeems to 
penetrate very quickly through the 
%hole body, and notably increaſe 
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latter. See a paper on this ſubject 
in the Edinburgh eſſays, vol. v. art. 
6g. Abridg. vol. 1. p. 471. 
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perſpiration : that though given to 
the quantity of half a dram, dif. 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly 
diluted, it does not raiſe the pulſe, 
or occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenſe of coolneſs about the 
præcordia: that on continuing its 
uſe for ſome time, the blood be- 
came ſenſibly more fluid, and tlie 
quantity of watery ſerum, which 
the habit before abounded with, was 


notably diminiſhed: that in malig- 


nant fevers, and all diſorders, 
whether acute or chronical, pro- 
ceeding from an acrid or putreſcent 
ſtate of the juices, camphor has 
excellent effects, correcting the a- 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor- 
bi fie matter through the cutaneous 
pores, and preventing an inflam- 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 
previouſly any diſpoſition thereto : 
that, by ſtrengthening the veſlels, 
it reſtrains hemorrhages happen- 
ing in acute fevers, and promotes 
critical and periodicalevacuations; 
that it expels even the venereal 
virus; and that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only 
being premiſed : and that in recent 
infections he has found no medi- 
cine equal to it in efficacy. Ih in- 
flammatory caſes, where there is a 
tendency to mortification, intenſe 
heat, thirſt, or where the fkin is 
dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on, 
{mall doſes of camphor joined with 
nitre produced happy effects, almoſt 
immediately relieving the ſymp- 
toms, occationing a calm ſleep and 
plentiful ſweat, without fatiguing 
the patient. He farthe: obſerves, 


that this ſimple, by its antiphlogiſ- 


tic quality, prevents the ill effects 
of the more irritating medicines : 
that cantharides, and the acrid 
ſtimulating cathartics and diu- 
retics, by the admixture of a ſmall 
proportion of camphor, become 

much 
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much more mild and ſafe in ope- 
ration. 

The common doſe of camphor 
is from one grain to ten. Its offici. 
nal preparations are, a julep [L.] 
end emulfion [E. for internal uſe; 
and a · ſolution in rectified fpirit 
1 E.] and in expreſſed oil [E.] 

r external applications. it is an 
ingredient alſo in the paregoric 
elixir, cam phoꝛ ated vitriolic water, 
DIL. ] camphorated white ointment, 
and ſaponaceous liniment [L E.] 


CANCRORUM CHELZ[L.E ] 
Crabs claws: the black tips of the 
flaws of the common ſea crab, or 
cancer marinus. 

CANCRORUM OCULI di 
IL. E.] Crabs eyes ſo called: 
ſtony concretions found inthe head, 
or rather ſtomach, of the aftacus 


uw iatilis, or craw fiſh. 


The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
is to abſorb acidities in the primæ 
vie. The claws enter an officinal 
lozenge, and give name to a pow- 
der, for this intention. They are 
ingredients alſo in ſome other offici- 
nal compoſitions, in which they do 
not ſeem to be of much advantage; 
viz. the compound arum powder, 
contraverva powder, and cordial 
confection. 

Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt writ- 
ers on the Materia Medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
bacco- pipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk withmecilaginous ſubſtances 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiſed, may be very eaſily diſco- 
vered; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering to the 
tongue; anc diſſolving in vinegar, 
or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
water, either entirely, or not at 
all, or by piece- meal, whilſt the 
true crabs eyes, * 099 in theſe 
liquors, become ſoft and tranſpa- 
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rent, their original form remaining 
the ſame: this change is owing to 
the earthy part, on which, de. 
pended their opacity and hardneſs, 
being diſſolved by the gentle action 
of the acid, which leaves the con. 
glutinating matter unhurt. 


CANELLA ALBA: Cinnand- 
mum frve canella tubis minoribus alla 
C. B. Cortex Winteranus falſo dic- 
tus Park Canella alba. 

This is a bark rolled up into long 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, and 
both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 
tree growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iſlands, called by Sir 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera lauriſo- 
lia aromatica, fructa viridi calycu- 
lato racemoſo. The canella is the 
interior bark, freed from an out- 
ward thin rough one, and dried in 
the ſhade, The ſhops diſtinguiſh 
two ſorts of canella, differing from 
one another in the length and thick- 
neſs of the quills; they are both 
the bark of the ſame tree, the 
thicker being taken from the trunk, 
and the thinner from the branches. 
This bark is a warm pungent aro- 
matic, not of the moſt agreeable 
kind: nor are any of the prepara- 
tions of it very grateful. It is late 
ly ſometimes met with in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, and is an 
ingredient intheofficinal iera picra 
and tinfura ſacra [L. ] and in the 
aqua raphani and pulvis arti con- 


poſirus E.] 


CANNABIS ſemen © Cannabis 
ſativa C. B. Hemp; the ſeed [E 
This plant, when freſh, has 2 
rank narcotic ſmell : the water in 
which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 
der to facilitate the ſeparation of 
the tough rind for mechanic ules, 
is ſaid to be violently poiſonous, 
and to produce its effects almoſ 
as 
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as ſoon as drank, The ſeeds alſo 
have ſome ſmell of the herb ; their 
taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſh ; on 
expreſſion they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of inſipid oil: hence they 
are recommended (boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an 
emulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 
urine, and the like. They are alſo 
ſaid to be uſeful in incontinence 
of urine, and for reſtraining vene- 
real appetites; but experience does 
not warrant their having any vir- 
tues of this kind. 


CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Spa- 
niſh flies. Theſe inſects are of a 
ſhining green colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and a 
gold yellow. They are found ad- 
hering to different kinds of trees 
and herbs, in Spain, Italy, and 
France; the largeſt and moſt eſ- 
teemed come from Italy. 

Cantharides are extremely acr1- 


| monious : applied to the ſkin, they 


firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 
riate the part, raiſing a more per- 
fe& bliſter than any of the veget- 
able acrids, and occaſioning a 
more plentiful diſcharge of ſerum, 
All the bliſtering compoſitions have 
cantharides for the baſis, See Fart 
IV. chap. x. The external ap- 
plication of cantharides 1s often 
followed by a ftrangury, accom- 


| panied with thirſt and feveriſh 
heat: this inconvenience may be 


remedied by ſoft unctuous or mu- 
claginous liquors liberally drank. 

Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion a diſcharge. of blood 
by urine, with exquilite pain: if 
the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 
to inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteſtinal canal; the ſtools become 
mucous and'purulent ; the breath 
ſetid and cadaverous ; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly ; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, ard dies. All theſe terrible 


? 
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conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 


There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given 1n larger doſes, proves not 
only ſafe, but of ſingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 
little to medicine of a milder claſs. 
In cold phlegmatic ſluggiſh habits, 
where the viſcera are overloaded, 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ſtructed with thick viſcid mucug 
matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects; here the abounding mucous 
defends the ſolids from the acri- 
mony of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled; when the medicine ought 
to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides with great ſuc- 
ceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, and ulcerationg 
of the bladder ; giving very con- 
ſiderable doſes made into boluſes 
with camphor; and interpoſin 
large draughts of emulſions, milk, 
or other emollient liquids : by this 
means, the exceſſive irritation, 
which they would otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, was in great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined: 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of cantha- 
rides; nitre would anſwer all that 
the camphor is ſuppoſed to per- 
form : this, with milk, or emol- 
lient mucilaginous liquors, drank 
in large quantity, are the beſt cor- 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 
doſes, may be given with ſafety alfa 
in other caſes. Dr. Mead ob- 
ſerves, that the obſtinate gleetings 
which frequently remain after the 
cure of venereal maladies, and. 
which rarely yield to balſamic medi- 
eines, are effectually remedied by 
12 can- 
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cantharides; and that no one re- 
medy is more efficacious in leprous 
diſorders; in which laſt, proper 
purgatives ate to be occaſionally 
taken during the uſe of the can- 
tharides. Ihe beſt and ſafeſt pre- 
paration of cantharides for theſe 
purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tincture 
LL. E.] and indeed in all caſes, the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, tothe fly in ſubſtance. 

The virtues of cantharides are 
extracted by rectified ſpirit of wine, 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery 
and ſpirituous extracts bliſter as 
freely as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral 
menſtrua have performed their 
office, is to the taſte inſipid, and 
does not in the leaſt bliſter, or in- 
flame the ſkin, 


CAPILLUS VENERIS, vide 


ADIANTHUM. 


CAPPARIS radicis cortex, et flo- 
rum gemmæ : Capparis ſpinoſæ fructu 
minore, folio rot undo C. B. Caper 
buſh; the bark of the root, and 
buds of the flowers. 

This is a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy, and other countries: 
it is razſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and 
endure for many years. 

The back of the root is pretty 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſeve- 
ral tranſverſe wrinkles on the ſur- 
face; cut in ſlices and laid to dry, 
it rolls up into quills. This bark 
has a bitteriſh acrid taſte : it is reck - 
oned aperient and diuretic; and 
recommended in ſeveral chronic 
diſorders, for opening obſtructions 
of the viſcera. 

The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
&c. are uſed at table. They are 
ſuppoſed to excite appetite, and 
promote digeſtion ; and to be par- 
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ticularly uſeful, as detergents and 
aperients, in obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen. Their taſte and 
virtuesdepend more upon the ſaline 
matter introduced into them, than 
on the caper buds. 


CAPRIFOLII folia et flores : Pe. 
riclyment non perfoliati Germanic 
C. B. Woodbind, or honeyſuckle; 
the leaves aud flowers. 

This is a climbing ſhrub, com- 
mon in hedges; the beauty of its 
flowers has gained ita place alſo in 
gardens. Ihe leaves have a dil. 
agreeable ſmell ; the flowers a very 
prom one; the taſte of both i; 

erbaceous and roughiſh. They 
are ſaid to bediuretic and aperient; 
but practice has not for a long time 
paid any regard to them. 


CAPSICUM, vide Piper Is- 


DICUM. 
CARABE, vide Succinuw. 
CARANNA [E.] Caranna. 


This is a reſinous ſubſtance 


brought from New Spain, and 


other parts of America, in little 
maſſes, rolled up in leaves of flags: 
it is ſaid to exude from a ſpecies! 
palm tree, This reſin is very 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
or met with in the ſhops ; whence 
the London college have rejectedi 
from their catalogue, though it i 


{till retained by the Edinburgh, 


CARDAMOMI MAJORIS /: 

men. Greater cardamom ſeed. 
The greater cardamom is adried 
fruit or pod, about an inch long, 
containing under a thick ſkin tuo 
rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of: 

warm aromatic flavour. 

CARDAMOMI MINORIS ,. 

men. Leſſer cardamom L. E.] 
Th is fruit is ſcarce half tit 
length of the foregoing ; the ſees 
art 
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are conſiderably ſtronger both in 


ſmell and taſte. Hence this ſort 
has long ſupplied the place of the 
other in the ſhops, and is the only 
one now directed. 

Cardamom ſeeds are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in 
practice: they are ſaid to have this 
advantage, that notwithſtanding 
their pungency, they do not, like 
thoſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
rately heat or inflame the bowels. 
Both water and rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tract their virtues by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation ; with 
this difference, that the tincture 
and diſtilled ſpirit are conſiderably 
more grateful than the infuſion and 
diſtilled water: the watery infuſion 
appears turbid and ur 
the tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
The huſks of 
theſe ſeeds, which have very little 
ſmell or taſte, may be commodi- 
ouſly ſeparated, by committing the 
whole to the mortar, when the 
ſeed will readily pulverize, ſo as 
to be freed from the ſhell by the 
ſieve : this ſhould not be done till 
juſt before uſing them : for if kept 
without the huſks, they ſoon loſe 
conſiderably of their flavour. —The 


| officinal preparations of theſe ſeeds 


area ſpirituous water and tincture: 
they are employed alſo as a ſpicy 
ingredient in ſeveral of the officinal 
compoſitions. 


CARDIACA folia : Marubii 
cardiace dicti, forte primi Theophraſti 
C. B. Motherwort ; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 


part of the ſummer. - The leaves 


have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
ſtrong ſmell ; they are ſuppoſed to 
be uſeful in hyſteric diſorders, 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to pro- 
mote urine: and indeed it may be 
judged ſrom their ſmell and taſte, 
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that their medical virtues are con- 
ſiderable, though they are now re- 
jected both from the London and 


Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 


CARDUI BENEDICTI folia 
ſemen : Onici ſylweſtris hirſutioris five 
cardui henedicti ( B. Carduii lutei 
procumbentis, ſudorofici et amari Mori- 
ſon. Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves 
L. E.] and ſeed [E.] 

Thisis an annual plant, cultivated 
in gardens: it flowers in june and 
July, and perfects its ſeeds in the 
autumn. The herb ſhould be ga- 
thered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it 1s very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pene- 
trating bitter taſte, not very ſtrong, 
or very durable; accompanied 
with an ungrateful flavour, which 
they are in great meaſure freed 
from by keeping. Water extracts, 
in a little time, even without heat, 
the lighter and more grateful parts 
of this plant: it the digeſtion is 
continued for ſome hours, the diſ- 
agreeable parts are taken up: a 
ſtrong decoction is very nauſeous 
and offenſive to the ſtomach. Rec- 
tified ſpirit gains a very pleaſant 
bitter taſte, which remains unin- 
jured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant ſeem 
to be little known in the preſent 

ractice. The nauſeous decoction 
is ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
motethe operation of otheremetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. I have frequently 


experienced excellent effects from 
a light infuſion of carduus in loſs 
of appetite, where the ſtomach was 
injured by irregularities. Aſtronger 
infuſion made in cold or warm 
water, if drank freely, and the 
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patient 
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patient kept warm, occaſions a 
plentiful ſweat, and promotes all 
the ſecretions in general. 

The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. The Edinburgh 
college makes them an ingredient 
in the ſtomachic tincture. 


CARICÆ [L E.] Figs; the dried 
fruit of the ficus communis C. B. 

The principal uſe of theſe 1s 
as a ſoft, emollient ſweet ; in this 
intention they enter the pectoral 
decoction and lenitive electary of 
the ſhops. They are alſo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in the maturating ca- 
taplaſm. 


CARLINZE, jeu Chamaleontis al. 
hi radix : Carline acaul mug no 
flere albo C. B. Carline thiſtle; the 
root [L.] 

This is a very prickly ſort of 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, Spain, 
Italy, and the mountains of Swiſ- 
ſerland ; from whence the dried. 
roots are brought to us. This root 
is about an inch thick, externally 
of a pale ruſty brown colour, cor- 

_ as it were on the ſurface, 
and perforated with numerous ſmall 
holes, appearing when cut as if 
worm eaten. It has a ftrofig ſmell, 
and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, weakly 
aromatic taſte. Carlina is looked 
onas a warm diaphoretic and alexi- 
pharmac; and has been for ſome 
time greatly eſteemed by foreign 
phyſicians, but never came much 
into uſe among us: the preſent 
practice has entirely rejected it; 
nor is it often to be met with in the 
ſhops. Frederick Hoffman, the el- 


der, relates, that he has obſerved 


a decoction of it in broth to occaſi- 
on yomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM : Fruc- 
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tus balſami Syriaci rute felio. C. B. 
Carpobalſam [L.] 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalſam, or balm of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of a 
pea, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed 
in a dark brown wrinkled bark. 
This fruit, when in perfection, 
Has a pleaſant warm glowing talle, 
and a fragrant ſmell, reſembling, 
that of the opobalſamum itſelf. 
It is very rarely found in the ſhops; 


and ſuch as we now and then do 


meet with, has almolt entirely loſt 
its ſmell and taſte. It is of no 
other uſe in this country than as 
an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca, in both which the 
college direct cubebs as a ſubſtitute 
tO It, 


CARTHAMI enen: Cartami 
officinarum flore croceo Tourn. Bal- 
tard ſaffron, or faflower ; the ſeeds, 

The battard ſatiion is a ſoft kind 
of thiltle, with only a few prickles 
ab:,ut the edges of the leaves, 
It is cultivated in large quantity 
in ſome places of Germany ; from 
whence the other parts of Europe 
are ſupplied with the flowers as a 
colouring drug, and the ſeeds as 
a medicinal one. Ihe flowers, 
well cured, are not eaſily diſtin— 
guiſhable by the eye from ſaffron ; 
but their want of ſmell readily 
diſcovers them. The ſeeds are 
white, ſraooth, of an oblong 
roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſen— 
ſible corners, about a quarter of 
an inch in length, fo heavy as to 
link in water; of a viſcid ſweetiſh 

taſte, which in a little time be- 
comes acrid and nauſeous, Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as a ca- 
thartic: they operate very ſlowly, 
and for the mcit part diſorder the 
bowels, eſpecially when given in 
ſubſtance; triturated with aroma- 
tic diſtilled waters, they form an 
emulſion leſs offenſive, yet inſeriot 

in 
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Part II. 


in efficacy to more common pur- 
gatives. 


CARUI, tarwi, ſeu cari, ſemen : 
Cumini pratenſis carui officinarum 
C. B. Caraway ; the ſeeds [L. E.] 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi— 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte, Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal 
preparations are an eſſential oil 
IL. E.] and a ſpirituous water [L.] 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound juniper water, tincture 
of ſena, tomachic tincture, oxymel 
of garlic, electary of bayberries 
and of ſcammony, philonium, and 
the cummin-ſeed plaſter [L.] 


CARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 
TICA [L. E.] Cloves. 

Cloves are the flower-cups (not 
25 is generally ſuppoſed the fruit) 


of a bay-like tree, growing in the 


Paſt-Indies. In ſhape, they ſome- 
what reſemble a ſhort thick nail: 
in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina with 
their apices, as in other flower- 
cups: at the larger end ſhoot out 
from the four angles four little 
points like a ſtar, in the middle of 
which is a round ball, compoſed 
of four little leaves, which are the 
unexpanded petala of the flower. 
Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh pungent taite, almoſt burning 
the mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, 


frequently mix it with cloves which 


have been robbed of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a contiderable 
ſnare both of taſte and ſmell, are 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour. 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 
are: very hot ſtimulating aromatics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſtances of 
this claſs. An extract made from 
them with rectified ſpirit is exceſ- 
ſively hot and pungent: the diſtil- 
led oil has no great pungency ; an 
extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptie The only 
officinal preparation of them 1s the 
eſſential oil [L. E.] Both the 
cloves themſelves and their oil are 
ingredients in many officinal com- 
politions, 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA: 
Flores Caryophyili altilis majoris C. 
B. Clove July flowers [L. E.] 

A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens; thoſe 
made uſe of in medicine ought to 
be of a deep crimſon colour, and 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves: many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 
The caryphylla rubra are ſaid to be 
cardiac and alexipharmac : Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat 
and urine, without greatly irritat- 
ing nature, and alſo raiſes the 
ſpirits, and quenches thirſt. At 
preſent theſe flowers are chiefly 
valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which 1s entirely loſt even by light- 
coction; hence the college directs 
the ſyrup, which is the only offi» 
cinal preparation of them, to be 
made by infuſion. 


CARYOPHYLLATE radix : 
Caryophyllate vulgaris flore parva 
luteo J. B. Avens, or herb benet ; 
the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found 
and hedges, 

The 


wild in woods 


120 


The root has a warm, bitteriſh, 
aſtringent taſte, and a pleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the clove kind. 
eſpecially in the ſpring, and when 
produced in dry warm foils. Par- 
kinſon obſerves, that ſuch as 1s the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing 
of this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ſtomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general: it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. 
It yields on diſtillation an elegant 
odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into a flaky form. 


CASCARILIA, vide ELru- 


THERTA. 


CASIA FISTULARIS [L. J.] 
the fruit of an oriental tree, re- 
ſembling the walnut. | 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark: the inſide 
is divided by thin tranſverſe wood 
plates, covered with a ſoft black: 
pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 
two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops : 
one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Weſt : the canes 
or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, thick-rinded ; and 
the pulp nauſeous: thoſe of the 
former are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte; 
this ſort is preferred to the other. 
Such pods ould be choſen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make 
a rattling noiſe (from the ſecds 
heing looſe within them) when 
ſhaken, The pulp ſhould be of a 
bright, ſhining black colour, and 
a Pest taſte, not harſh (which 
happens from the fruit being ga- 
thered before it has grown fully 
ripe) or ſouriſh (which it is apt to 
turn upon keeping :) it ſhould nei- 
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ther be too dry, nor too moiſt, nor 
at all mouldy, which, from its be- 
ing kept in damp cellars, or moiſt. 
ened, in order to increaſe its weight, 
is very ſubject to be. Greateſt 
part of the pulp diſſolves both in 
water and in refed ſpirit; and 
may be extracted from the cane by 
either. The ſhops employ water, 
boiling the bruiſed pod therein, 
and afterwards evaporating the 
ſolutton to a due conſiſtence. 


The pulp of caſia is a gentle 
laxative medicine, and frequently 

iven, in a doſe of ſome drams, 
in coſtive habits. Some direct a 
dofe of 'two ounces or more as a 
cathartic, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the more acrid purgatives 
have no place: but in theſe large 
quantities it generally nauſeates 
the ſtomach, produces flatulencies, 
aud ſometimes gripings of the 
bowels, eſpecially if the caſia is 
not of a very good kind; theſe 
effects may be prevented by the 
addition of aromatics, and exhibit- 
ing it in a liquid form. Geoffroy 
ſays, it does excellent ſervice in the 
-painful tenſion of the belly, which 
ſometimes follows the imprudent 
uſe of antimonials; and that it 
may be advantageouſly acuated 
with the more acrid purgatives, or 
antimonial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force. Valliſnieri 
relates, that the purgatiye virtye of 
this medicine is remarkably pro- 
moted by manna ; that a mixture 
of four drams of caſia, and two of 
manna, purges as much as twelve 
drams of caſia, or thirty-two of 
manna alone. ennertus obſerves, 
that the urine is apt to be turned 
of a preen colour by the uſe of 
calia; and ſometimes, where 4 
large quantity has been taken, 
blackiſh "his drug gives name 
to an officinal eleQtary, and is an 
ingredient alſo in another. 
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3 CASIA LIGNEA : the bark 
o an Indian tree called by Brey- 
nius arbor canellifera Indica, cortice 
acrimo wiſcido ſeu mucilaginoſo, qui 
cafſia lignea officinarum. 


This bark, in appearance and 

= :romatic flavour, approaches to 
cinnamon; from which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its remarkable 
viſcidity: chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 

= ſolve in the mouth into a ſlimy ſub- 
= ſtance; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aroma- 


tic part exhaling ; the water ob- 
tained by diſtillation, unleſs drawn 
with great care, has an unpleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the empyreu- 
& matic kind: nevertheleſs the diſ- 
Z tiliedoil proves nearly of the ſame 
= quality with that of cinnamon. 
Caſſia poſſeſſes the aromatic virtues 
of cinnamon ; but in an inferior 
degree; and its effects are leſs dur- 
able. Its glutinous quality ren- 
ders it uſeful in ſome caſes where 
{imple aromatics are leſs proper. 


CASTOREUM [L. E.] Caftor. 

Caſtor is the inguinal glands of 
the beaver; a four footed amphi- 
bious animal, frequent in ſeveral] 
parts of Europe and America, 
The belt comes from Ruſſia : this 
is in large round hard cods, which 
appear, when cut, full of a brit- 
tle red liver-coloured ſubſtance, 
interſperſed with membranes and 
libres exquiſitely interwoven. An 
inferior ſort is brought from Dant- 
„ick; this is generally fat and 
moiſt, The worſt of all is that of 
New England, which is in longiſh 
thin cods, | 

Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not 
agreeable ſmell, and an acrid, bit- 
ing, bitteriſh nauſeous taſte. Wa- 
er extracts the nauſeous part, with 
little of the finer bitter; rectificd 
ipirit extracts this laſt, without 
much of the nauſeous ; proof ſpi- 
rit both: water elevates the whole 
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of its flavour in diſtillation; recti- 
hed ſpirit brings over nothing. 
Caltor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihylteric 
medicines ; ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues: and Neumann and Stahl 
declareit inſignificant. Experience, 
however, has ſhewn, that the virtues 
of caſtor are conſiderable, though 
they are certainly far leſs than they 
have been generally ſuppoſed to be. 
Its officinal preparations are a ſimple 
water [L.] a ſpitituous tincture 


[I. E.] and a tinQure in the vola- 


tile oily ſpirĩit [E.] It is an ingre- 
dient in ſundry other compoſitions, 
as the compound elixir and powder 
of myrrh [L.] the fetic pills, gum- 
pills, and powder for promoting 
delivery [.] 


CASUMUNAR [L. E.] 

'I'his is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 
colour on the outſide, and a duſky 
yellowith within: it is brought 
from the Faſt-Indies, cut in tranſ- 
verſe flices : what kind of plant ic 
produces, 1s not known, 

Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome - 
what reſembling that. of ginger. 
It has been 9 Tor in hyſteric 
caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of 
memory, and other diſorders: the 
preſent practice ſometimes employs 
it as a ſtomachie and carminative ; 
but it is not ſo much uſed or known .. 
as it deſerves to be. | 


CAUDA EQUIVYA, ſeu Equiſe- 
tum : Equiſetum paluſtre lngioribus 
ſetis C B. Horſetail; the herb [F.] 

This plant is common in watery 
places. it is ſaid to be a very 
ſtrong aſtringent: it has indeed a 


manifeſt aſtringency, but in a ve- 
ry low degree. 


CENTAU- 


= 
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CENTAURII MAJORIS /ez 


Rhabontici vulgaris radix : Centaurii 
noris folio in lacinias plures diviſo 
C. B. Greater centaury ; the root. 

The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſ— 
cid juice; its rough taſte has gained 
it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its 
acrimony as an aperient; and its 
glutinous quaiity as a vulnerary ; 
the preſent practice takes little no- 
rice of it in any intention. 


CENTAURII MINORIS /um- 
mitates Ceniaurii minoris fore pur - 
pureo F. B. Leſſer centaury ; the 
tops (L. E.] | 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry paſture grounds 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter; the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia directs an 
extract to be prepared from them, 
and employs them as an ingredient 
in the bitter infuſion and ſtomachic 
tincture. 


CENTINODIUM: Polygonum 
latifoliumC. B. Knotgraſs; the herb. 

This is ſaid to be vulnerary and 
aſtringent, but on no very good 
foundation. 


CEPA [L. E.]: Cepa vulgaris 
C. B. Onions. 

Onions differ from other bul- 
bous rooted plants, in having fin- 
gle roots or ſuch as cannot be 
parted ſo as to increaſe the plant. 
Theſe roots are conſidered rather 
as articles of food than of medi- 
cine: they are ſuppoſed to afford 
little or no nouriſhment, and when 
eaten liberally produce flatulencies, 
occaſion thirſt, headachs and tur- 
bulent dreams: in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, where viſcid mucus 
abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe; as by their ſtimulating qua- 
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lity they tend to excite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and promote 
their expulſion ; by ſome they are 
ſtrongly recommended in ſuppteſ- 
fions of urine and in dropfies, 
The chicf medicinal uſe of onions 
in the preſent practice is in exter- 
nal applications, as a cataplaſm for 
ſuppurating tumours, &c. They 


are an ingredient in the cataplaſma 


ſuppurans [E. 
CERA FLAVA CI. E.] Yelloy 


bees wax, 
This is a ſolid concrete ob- 
tained from the honeycombs af. 


ter the honey is got out, by heat- 


ing and preſſing them betwixt iron 
plates. Ihe beit ſort is of a lively 
yeilow colour, and an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey; 
when new it is toughiſh, yet eaſy 
to break; by age becomes harder 
and more brittle, loſes its fine co- 
lour, and in gieat meaſure its ſmell, 


CERA ALBA [L. E.]—White 
wax is prepared from this yellow, 
by reducing it into thin flakes, and 
expoſing it for a length of time to 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 


ic is melted, and cait into cakes, 


The belt fort is of a clear and al- 
molt tranſparent whiteneſs, and of 
a light agreeable ſmell like that of 
the yellow wax, but much weaker, 

The chief medical uſe of wax is 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 
watery or ſpirituous liquors, It is 
given alſo internally in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, &c. either mixed with 
oily ſubſtances, as in the bal/amun 
Locatelli [L. E.] or divided by 
earthy powders, as in the pulvis 
teflaceus ceratus, E. 


CERACA : Fraud, Ceraci majoris 
et ſylveſtis, frudtn ſubdulci, nigro 


colore 
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rolore inficiente C. B. et Ceraſi ſa- 


tive, frudtu rotundo rubro et acido 
Tourn. et Ceraſa a- idi ima an- 
guineu ſucco C. B. The {ſweet cher- 
ry with a black juice: the plea- 
fantly ſourithcherry, wich a colour- 
leſs juice; and the very ſour cher- 
ry, with a blood red juice; com- 
monly called black, red, and mo- 
rello cherries. 

Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
ſorts, are very uſeful and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirſt; 
and are ſometimes directed in this 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond of theſe and the other 
fruits called horæi, as aperients in 
ſome chronic caſes; and declares 
himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by medi- 
cine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. 


CERUSSA [L. E.] Ceruſſe, or 
white lead. 

his is prepared by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids till it 
is corroded into a white powdery 
ſubſtance. Itis ſometimes adulterat- 
ed with a mixture of common whit- 
ing; this, if in any conſiderable quan- 
tity, may be eaſily diſcovered by 
the ſpecific lightneſs of the com- 
pound : the ſort called flake lead 1s 
not ſubje& to abuſe. See the ar- 
ticle PLUMBUM ; and Ceraſſa in the 
third part. 


CETERACH: Ceterach officina- 
rum C. B. Spleenwort, or miltwall, 

This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
ing upon rocks and old walls. It 
has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 
cilaginous, roughiſn taſte : it is re- 
commended as a pectoral and for 
promoting urine in nephritie caſes, 
The virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, is that which it has 
the leaſt title to, diminiſhing the 
lpleen. 
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CHAREFOLII folia Chæro- 
phylli ſativi C. B. Chervil; the 
leaves F. — 

This is a lo annual plant, ſome- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poles. This plant is grateful both to 
the palate and ſtomach gently aperi- 
ent, and diuretic. Geoffroy aſſutes 
us, that he has found it from expe- 
rience to be of excellent ſervice in 
dropſies: that in this diſorder, it 
promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a paler colour; 
that it acts mildly withoutirritation, 
and tends rather to allay than excite 
inflammation. He goes fo far as 
to ſay, that diopſies which do not 
yield to this medicine, are ſcarce 


capable of being cured by any other. 


He directs the juice to be given in 
the doſe of three or four ounces 
every fourth hour, and continued 
for tome time, either alone, or in 
conjunction with nitre and ſyrup of 
the hve opening roots, 


CHALYBS, vide FerrvuM. 
CHAMACYPARISSUS, vide 


ABROTANUM FOEMINA,. 


CHAM ADRYOS, /euTriſaginis 
folia et ſummitates cum ſemine : Cha- 
medryas minoris repenti C. B. Ger- 
mander; the leaves [E.] and tops 
with the ſeed [L.] 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens The leavgs, 
tops, and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of astringency 
and aromatic flavour. hey are 
recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 
andemmenagogue,and foritrength- 
eningthe ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. 


in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 

vers; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 

other chronic diſorders. 
CHAMÆ- 


*%« 


With ſome they have been 
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CHAMAMELI felia, flores : 
Clamæmeli nobilis feu leucanthemi 
odoratioris C. B. Single flowered 
chamomile (the trailing fort with 
larger leaves and flowers, and the 
diſk of the flower not very convex) 
the leaves and flowers [L. E.] 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful, aromatic ſmell, and a very 
bitter nauſeous taſte. They are 
accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in ſome mealure 
anodyne : and ſland recommended 
in flatulent colics, for promoting 
the uterine purgations, in ſpaſmo- 
dic pains, and the pains of child- 
bed women : ſomerimes they have 
been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephricis Theſe 
flowers are frequeatly alſo uſed ex- 
ternally in diſcutient and antiſceptic 
fomentations, and in emollient 
glyfiers: they enter the fotus com- 
munis, decoctum commune pro clyſtere 
andoleumwiride of our diſpenſatory: 
an eſſential oil [L ſimple water 
and extraci ZE. are likewiſe prepar- 
ed from them in the ſhops. 


CHAMEMELUM ore mul- 
tiplici C. 3B. Double flowered cha- 
momile 4 the flowers. 

Theſe differ from the foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala ſet thick together about the 
middle diſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medieinal qualities 
of, the flower chiefly reſide; and 
hence the double or ſmall diſked 
ſort is inferior in efficacy to the 
ſingle. 


CHAM ZAEPITYOS fv? luz ar- 
thritice folia: Chamapilyos luter 
vulgaris five folio trifido C. B. 
Ground pane ; the leaves, 

This is a low hairy plant clammy 
to the touch, of a ſtrong aromatic 
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CARLINA. 
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reſinous ſmell, and a bitter rough. 1 


iſh taſte, It is recommended as an 
aperient and vulnerary, as alſo in 
gouty and rheumatic pains. 


CHEIRI ſez Leucoii lutei flores 
Leucoii lutei vulgaris C. B. Wall. 
flower. 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England. The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
not agrecable taſte : they are ſaid 
to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 
and emmenagogue, but are wholly 
neglected by practice. 


CHELIDONII MAJORIS folia, 
radix : Chelodonii majoris vulgaris 
C. B. Celandine ; the leaves and 
root [E.] 

This plant mo upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
places. The herb is of a blueiſh 
green colour; the root of a deep 
red ; both contain a gold coloured 
juice: their ſmell is diſagreeable 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
acrid;biting andburning the mouth; 
the root is the moſt acrid. Juice of 
celandine has long been celebrated 
in diſorders of the eyes; but it is 
greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with ſafety 
to that tender organ. It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſuccels, for extirpating warts, 
cleanſing old ulcers, and in cata- 
plaſms for the herpes miliaris. This 
acrimonious plant is rarely given 
internally: thevirtues attributedto 
it aze thoſe of a ſtimulating aperi- 
ent, diuretic, and ſudorific: it 13 
particularly recommended in the 
ſlow kind of jaundice, where there 
are no ſymptoms of inflammation, 
and in dropſies: ſome ſuppoſe the 
root to have been Helmont's ſpeci- 
fic in the hydrops aſcites. Half a 
dram or a dram of the dry root is 
directed for a doſe ; or an infuſion 
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in wine of an ounce of the freſh 


root. The root and leaves are 1n- 
redients in the icterial decoction 
of the Edinburgh ph armacopcœa. 


CHELIDONII MIN ORIS felia, 
radix : Chelidoniæ rotundifolie mino- 
ris C. B. Pilewort; the leaves 
and root [E.] 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows and by hedge- 


ſides: the roots conſiſt of ſlender . 


fibres, with ſome little tubercles 
among them, which are ſuppoſed 
to reſemble the hæmortrhoids; from 
whence it has been concluded, that 
this root mult needs be of wonder- 
ful efficacy for the cure of that diſ- 
temper : to the taſte, it is little 
other than mucilaginous. 


CHERMES, vide KERS. 


CHINÆ radix, China root [E.] 

There are two ſorts of this root 
in the ſhops, one brought from the 
Faſt Indies, the other from the 
Weſt. They are both longiſh, full 
of joints, of a pale r<ddiſh colour: of 
no ſmell, and very little taſte: the 
oriental, which is the moit eſteem- 
ed, is conſiderably harder and paler 
coloured than theother. Such ſhould 
be choſen as 1s freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
and upon being chewed appears full 
ofa fat unctuous juice. China root 
was either unknown or diſregarded 
by the ancient phyſicians. It was 
firſt introduced into Europe about 
the year 1535, with the character 
of a ſpecific againſt vencreal and 
cutaneous diſorders, and as ſuch 
was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 
cine of a more powerful kind. It 
is generally ſuppoſed to promote 
inſenſible perſpiration and the uri- 
nary diſcharge : and by its unctu— 
ous quality to obtund acrimonious 
Juices, 


CHINA CHINZ, vide PRRu- 


VIANUS CORTEX, 
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CICERIS RUBRI ſemen: Ciceris 


floribus et ſemenibus ex purpura ru - 


beſcentibus C. B. Red chiches, or 
chich peas. 

This is a fort of pulſe cultivated 
in the warmer climates, where our 
finer peas do not thrive ſo well. 
They are a ſtrong flatulent food, 
hard of digeſtion. Lithontriptic 
and diuretic virtues are attributed to 
them on no good foundation. 


CICHOREI folia, radix: Cicho- 
rei ſylveſtris five officinarum (. 
Wild ſuccory; the root and leaves 

E. 
| The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 
neſs; the leaves are ſomewhat Fes 
bitter: the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a milky 
ſaponaceous juice, By culture this 
plant loſes its green Colour and its 
bitterneſs, and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads: thedarker colour- 
ed and more deeply jagged the 
leaves, che bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild fuccory is an uſeful deter- 
gent, apecient, and attenuating 
medicine; acting without much ir- 
ri tation, tending rather to cool than 
to heat the 4 and at the ſame 
time corroborating the tone of the 
inteſtines. The juice taken in large 
ee ee, ſo as to keep up a gentle 

iarthœa, and continued for ſome 
weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbutic and 
other chronical diſorders. 


CICUTZ folia: Cicutæ major is 
C. B. Hemlock; the leaves E.] 
This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
common about the ſides of fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 
places : the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great number of ſmall 
fern-like ſections ofa dark or black- 
iſh green colour, and appearing 
asit were rough: the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the root 
after 


' fome of the more 
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after the ſtalk hasariſen)and ſported 
with ſeveral blackiſh, red, or pur- 
ple ſpots. Hemlock is ſometimes 
applied externally as a diſcutient, 
and in this intention is an ingredient 
in one of the plaſters of the Edin - 
burgh pharmacopœia. With re- 
gard to its virtue when taken 
internally, it has been generally 
accounted poiſonous, which it 
doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 
But Dr. Storck has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety, and 
that, wichout at all diſordering the 
conſtitution, oreven producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 
proves a powerful reſolvent in ma- 
ny obſtinate diſorders. See Eatrac- 
um cicutæ in the third part of this 
Work. 


CINERES RUsSIC]. 
potaſh [L.] 

Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
produced from vegetable naatrers by 
burning. The ſtrongeſt is brought 
from Ruſſia, in dark coloured very 
hard maſſes, which do not ſoon de- 
liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. This ſort is ſaid to 
be prepared by burning wood with a 
cloſe imotkering heat, and making 
the aſhes, with aley drawn from the 
coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 
which is afterwards ſtratined with 


Ruſſia 


inflammable 
kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 
time: by this means the ſalt melts, 
and concretes with the earthy mat- 
ter of the aſhes into hard cakes : 


but 1t appears from experiment, 


that this kind of potaſh contains, 
beſides the vegetable earth, a large 
proportion of quicklime. A pu- 
rer and whiter falt is brought to us 
from Germany, under the name of 
pearl aſhes: this is extracted from 
wood aſhes by means of water, and 
afterwards reduced into a dry form 
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by evaporation, 


admixtures, and therefore ſhould 
never be employed for medicinal 
purpoſes, without due purification; 
this may be effected by ſolution in 
cold water, filtration, and exſicca- 
tion. See Part III. Chap. viii. 


CIMOLIA ALBA, ſeu Argille 
alba. Tobacco-pipe clay [E. 

This is a pure white clay, near- 
ly of the ſame general nature with 
the boles already ſpoken of, but 
more viſcous when moiſtened with 
water, and hence probably more 
effectual for obtunding and ineraſ- 
ſating acrimonious thin humours, 
It is ſcarcely ever uſed for any me- 


dicinal purpoſe. 


CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS, 
Fullers earth [E.] : 

This earth is more viſcousthan the 
boles, and leſs ſo than the tobacco- 
pipe clay. It is wholly neglected 
in practice, though retained in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


CINABARIS NATIVA. Native 
cinnabar [E.] 

This is a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep red 
colour, which greatly improves up- 
on grinding the maſs into fine pow- 
der; this is imported by the Dutch 
from the Eaſt-Indies. There 1s 
another ſort of a good colour, in 
roundiſh drops, ſmooth without, and 
{lriated within, 

This mineral appears from che- 
mica] experiments to be compoſed 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 
manner, that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above fix times 
greater than that of the latter: the 


ünet the colour of thecinnabar, the 


more 


1 
* 
1 
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Theſe ſalts are 
liable to great abuſes from ſundry 


k 
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more mercury it is found to hold, 
Native cinnabar has been by many 


1 preferred as a medicine to that made 


by art: but there does not appear 
to be any juſt foundation for this 
preference. The native has ſome- 
times been obſerved to occaſion 
nauſeæ, vomiting, and anxiety:theſe 
probably proceeded from an admix- 
ture of ſome arſenical particles 
which it could not be freed from by 
repeated ablution. When pure, it 
has no quality or medical virtue diſ- 
tin from thoſe of the artificial cin- 
nabar, like which it is not diſſol u- 
ble in the animal fluids, and 1s 


commonly found of little activity. 


See Part III. chap. ix. ſect. 7. 
CINNAMOMUM ; Cinnamo- 


10 n frve canella ⁊eylanica 6... 
Cinnamon [F.] 


This is a light, thin bark, of a 
reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
quills or canes ; of a fragrant, de- 


& lightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
© ſweet, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 
© gree of aſtringency. 
= rally mixed with the caſia bark: 
this laſt is eafily diſtinguiſhable by 
its breaking over ſmooth, whilſt 
cinnamon ſplinters; and by its ſlimy 
mocilaginous taſte, without any 
thing of the roughneſs of the true 


It is gene- 


cinnamon. Cinnamon is a very 


elegant and uſeful aromatic, more 
| grateful both to the palate and ſto- 
mach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 
| this claſs: by its aſtringent quality 
{ it likewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 
and proves of great ſervice in ſe- 
veral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
| 1immoderate . from the u- 


terus. An eſſential oil, a ſimple 
and ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
a tincture of it, are kept in the 


| ſhops: it is likewiſe employed as a 


ſpicy ingredient in a great number 
of compoſitions, 


CITREORUM cortex et ſuccus : 
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Fruftus mali medice C. B. Citrons ; 
the yellow rind and juice [E.] 

The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon : it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala 
Aſria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parte 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated, Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us; they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that. 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid, 


CITRULLI / nene Angurie cir 
trulli ditæ C. B. Curuls; the 
ſeed [E] 

This plant is rarely met with 
among us unleſs in botanic gar» 
dens. The ſeeds are in the num» 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
and agree in quality with thei 
others of that claſs, 


CNICUS, vide CaRTHAMUs.. 


COCCINELLA, /eu Cochinilla, 
Cochineal [L. E.] 

This is aſmall irregular roundiſh 
body of a dark red colour on the 
outſide, and a deep bright red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico 
and New Spain. This ſubſtance 
has long been ſuppoſed to be the. 
ſeed of a plant: it appears from 
chemical experiments to be an ani- 
mal, and from the accounts of the 
more celebrated naturaliſts, an in- 
ſe&, which breeds on the Ameri- 
can prickly pear- tree, and adheres 
thereto without changing its place. 
Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 
commended as a ſudorific, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac: but practitioners 
have never obſerved any conſider- 
able effects from it. Its greateſt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
dyers; and in medicine. its prin- 


| Cipal uſe is a colouring drug: 


both watery and ſpirituous liquors 
extract 
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extract its colour. In the London 
pharmacopœia three tinctures, in 
the Edinburgh eight, with two de- 


coctions, an infuſion, and a confec- 


tion, receive from this drug a fine 
red colour 


COCHLEZA TERRESTRES, 
vide L1iMACES TERRESTRES, 


COCHLEARIAZ HORTEN- 
SIS alia Cochleariæ foliv ſubro- 
iundo C. B. Garden ſcurvy-graſs; 
the leaves [L. E | 


COCHLEARLE MARINE 
folia : Cochleariee folinfſin uato C. 5B. 
Sea ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles: in taſte and medical 
virtue, the firſt is conſiderably 
firongeſt ; and hence is alone re- 
tained, both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 


Scurvy- graſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
lating medicine; capable of diſ- 
ſolving viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera and the 
more diſtant glands, and promoting 


the fluid ſecretions: it is particu- 
larly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is 
the principal herb employed in 


theſe kinds of di ſorders in the nor- 
thern countries. Its offieinal prepa- 
rations are a conſerve [L. E.] and 
ſpirit E.]: it is an ingredient alſo 
in the ſcorbutic juices and com- 
pound horſeradiſh water [L. E. 
and its ſpirit is uſed for drawing a 
tintare from gum lac [E.] 


COFFEA [E } Coffee: the fruit 


of an oriental ſhrub called by j uſſieu 
Jaſminum Arubicum lauri folio, cujus 
ſemen apud nos caffe dicitur. 

This fruit is employed rather as 
food than as medicine. The medical 
effects expected from it, are to aſ- 


medullary part of the dried fruit 
[L. E.] 

the gourd kind, growing in Turkey. 
The fruit is about the ſize of an 
orange; its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
mace uſe of in medicine; this is 
very light, white, ſpongy, com- 
poſed of membranous leaves; of 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acri- 


monious talte, Colocynth is one 


of the moſt powerful and moſt vio- 
lent cathartics, Many eminent phy- 
ficians condemn it as dangerous, and 
even deleterious : others recom- 
mend it not only as an efficacious 
purgative, but likewiſe as an al- 
terative in obſtinate chronical diſ- 


orders. Thus much is certain, chat 


colocynth in the doſe of a few 
grains, acts with great vehemence, 
diſorders the body, and ſometimes 
occaſions a diſcharge of blood, 
Many attempts have been made to 
correct its virulence by the addi- 
tion of acids, allringents, and the 
like; theſe may lefſen the force 
of the colocynth, but no otherwiſe 
than might be equally done by a 
reduction of the doſe. The belt 
method of abating its virulence, 
without diminiſhing its purgative 
virtue, ſeems to be by triturating 
it with gummy farinaceous ſab- 
ſtances, or the oily ſeeds, which 
without making any alteration in 
the colocynth itſelf, prevent its 
reſinous particles from cohering, 
and ſticking upon the membranes 
of the inteſtines, fo as to irritate, 
inflame, or eorrode them. It is an 
— in ſome of the purgative 
pill 


ills, and the cathartic extract of 
the ſhops. 


CONSO- 


Part It 
ſilt digeſtion, promote the natural Wi 


ſecretions, and prevent of remoye 
a diſpoſition to ſleepineſs. 


COLOCYNTHIDIS medulls, 
Or or bitter apple ; the 


This 1s the produce of a plant of 4 
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in watery places. The roots are 
very large, black on the outſide, 
white within, full of a viſcid glu- 
tinous juice, of no particular taſte, 
They agree in quality with the 
roots of althæa; with this differ- 
ence, that the mucilage of conſo- 
lida is ſomewhat ſtronger bodied. 
Many ridiculous hiſtories of the 
conſolidating virtues of this plant are 
related by authors. It is an in- 
gredient in the compound white 
decoction of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. 


CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


BUGULA. 


CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BrLLIis MINOR, 


CONTRAYERVA II. E.] 
This is a knotty root, an inch or 


two in length, about half an inch 


thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 


externally, and pale within: long, 


tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out fiom 
all fides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots. 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 
aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
»ſtringent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 
with a light and ſweetiſſi kind of 
acrimony when long chewed : the 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell; the 
tuberous part therefore ſhould be 
alone choſen, Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubitances 
called alexipharmacs :; it is ipdif. 
putably a good and vieful diapho- 
tic, and may be ſately given in 
much larger doſes than the com- 
mon practice 1s accuſtomed to ex- 
hibit it in. Its virtves ate extracted 
both by water and redifies ſpirit, 
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CONSOL!DA MAJORIS, eu 
Symphyti majoris radix : Symphyti 
alle majoris C. B. Comfry; 
the root E. | a 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild by river-fides and 
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and do not ariſe in evaporation 
with either: the ſpirituous tincture 
and extract taſte ſtronger of the 
root than the aqueous ones. It 
gives name to an officinal powder, 
and is an ingredient in the Edin- 
burgh theriaca. 


COPAL [E.] a reſin obtained 
from ſeveral forts of large trees 
growing in New Spain. This re- 
fin is brought to us in irregular 


lumps, ſome tranſparent, of a yel- 


lowiſh or brown colour, others ſe- 
mitranſparent and whitiſh. It has 
never come into uſe as a medicine, 
and is rarely met with in the ſhops. 


CORALLINA : Muſcus mariti- 
mus five corallina officinarum C. B. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [E.] 

This is a branched ſtony ſub- 
ſtance of a white colour, growing 
on rocks, and ſometimes on the 
ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrated 
as a vermifuge, on what foundati- 
on | know not: to the taſte it is 
intirely inſipid. 


CORALLIUM RUBRUM. 
Red coral [L. E.] 

This is alſo a marine producti- 
on, of the ſame nature with the 
foregoing. It cannot reaſonably 
be looked upon in any other light 
than as a mere abſorbent ; as ſuch 
it enters the officinal crabs claw 
powder, and is ſometimes in prac- 
tice directed by itſelf. | 

CORIANDRI enen? Coriandyi 
majoris C. B. Coriander; the feed 
IL. E.] 

Coriander is an unbelliferous 
plant, differing from all the otheis 
of that clats in producing ſpherical 
ſceds. I beſe, when treth, have a 


ſtrong diſagiegable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and becomes 
{uitnciently grateful; they are te- 
commended as catminative and ſto- 

k machic. 
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machic. They are an ingredient 


in the officinal compound lime wa- 
ter and electary of bayberries [L.] 


CORNUCERVIIL E.] The 
ſtag or harts horns. 

"an extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general ; but experience gives no 
countenance to them ; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 
than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual rei:ewal of his horns, 
and an opinion of his extraordinary 
longzvity;from theſe circumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts 
of him muſt be proper for intimi- 
dating the enraged Archeus, re- 
newing health and ſtrength, and 
prolonging life. 

The horns boiled in water give 
outanemollientnutritious gelly| E.] 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
abſorbent earth, purer from gelati- 
nous matter than the natural teſta- 
ceous abſorbents, but which ap- 
pears to be weaker in its abſorbent 

ower. This earth is employed 
in the officinal white decoction 
IL. E.] 


CORNI frudus : Corni hortenſis 
uri C. B. The cornel tree; ite 
fruit. 

This fruit is moderately cooling 
and aſtringent, but not regarded 
as an article of the Materia Medi- 
ca, and hence rejected both from 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopceias. 


COSTUS [L. E.] Co/tus : a root 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies. 

Authors mention two foits of 
coſtus, ſweet and bitter: in the 
ſhops we ſeldom meet with any 
* more than one, the co/tus dulcis off 
cinarum C. B. The root is about 
the ſize of the finger; and conſiſts 
of a yellowiſh woody part incloſed 
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within a whitiſh bark : the former 
is very tough, of no ſmell, and very 
little taſte ; the cortical part brit. 
tle, of a warm, bitteriſh, aromatic 
taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, ſome. 
what reſembling that of violets 
Florentine orris. Coſtus is ſaid to 


attenuate viſcid humours, to pro. Þ 
mote expectoration, perſpiration, Þ 
and urine. Atpreſentitisrarely met 


with in preſci1ption, and not often 
in the ſhops; in mithridate, the- 
riaca, and the confectio paulin, 
the only officinal compoſitions it 
is directed in, zedoary ſupplies 
its place. 


COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 


BALSAMITA MAS. 


COTULÆ FOETIDAZ foln:; 
Chamæ meli fœtidi C. B. Mayweed, 
or wild chamomile; the leaves [E.] 

This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
gaiden chamomiles, but is eafily 
diſtinguiſhable from them by its 
ſtrong fetid ſcent. It is rarely or 
never uſed in the preſent practice. 


CRASSUL.Z e Telephit fe 
lia: Telephit vulgaris C. B. Or- 
pine; the leaves [E.] 8 

This is a very thick leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſelecks. 
It has a mucilaginous roughiſh taſte, 
and hence is recommended, asemol- 
lient and aſtringent, but has nev# 
been much regarded in practice. 


CREPITUS LUPh, vide Lr. 


COPERDON. 


CRETA [L. E.] White chalk. 


This is a pure alkaline earth, t- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 
lighter acids, fo as to dellroy ever) 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. I hi 
earth is one of the molt uſeful df 
the abſorbents, and is to be looked 

po! 


* 
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upon ſimply as ſuch: the aſtrin- 
gent virtues which ſome attribute 
to it, have no foundation, unleſs 
in ſo far as the earth is ſatiated 
with acid, with which it compoſes 
a ſaline concrete manifeſtly ſubaſ- 
tringent. It gives name to an of- 
ficinal julep[L j and decoction [E] 
and is an ingredient in the cardi- 
algic troches. It is employed alſo 
for extricating the volatile ſalt of 
ſal ammoniac [L.] 


CRITHMI folia : Crithmi frue 
© feniculi maritimi minoris C. B. Sam- 
© phire; the leaves [L.] 

This plant grows wild on rocks, 
and in maritime places: the leaves 
ate ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel, 
but the ſegments much thicker 
and ſhorter: their ſmell reſembles 


* that of ſmallage ; the taſte is warm, 

EJ bitteriſn, not agreeable. They 
gare ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, 
and diuretic, 

the 5 
ah CROCUS: Crocus ſativus C. B. 

it Þ Saffron ; the chives or fleſhy capil- 
/ 00 WF laments growing at the end of the 


piſtil of the flower, carefully pick- 


ed and preſſed together into cakes 
IL. E.] | 


'There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
o met with in the ſhops, two of 
VIC) which are brought from abroad, 
dete the other is the produce of our 
alle, WE own country : this laſt is greatly 
_ ſuperior to the two former, from 
n 


which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
ce. its blades being broader. When in 
perfection, it is of a fiery orange 


LY" WW red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
low tinture: it ſhould be choſen 
kteſh, not above a year old, in 
-halk. Wl cloſe cakes, neither dry, nor yet 
th. o: very moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
d = ing. of the ſame colour within as 
ever) WW without, and of a ſtrong, acrid, 
. 47 Uffufive ſmell, 
eful x daffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
9 ful aromatic: beſides the virtues 
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which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and is deſervedly accounted one of 
the higheſt cordials : taken inlarge 
doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. This medicine is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in hyſterie depreſ- 
ſions proceeding from a cold cauſe 
or obſtructions of the uterine ſecre- 
tions, where other aromatics, even 
thoſe of the more generous kind, 
have little effect. Saffron imparts 
the whole of its virtue and colour 
to recti ſied ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 
of its colour in keeping: the wa- 
tery and vinous tinEtures are apt to 
grow ſour, and then loſe their co- 
lour alſo : that made in pure ſpirit 
keeps in perfection for many years. 
Its officinal preparations are, a ſpi- 
rituous tincture [E. ] a vinous tine- 
ture, and a ſyrup [L.] It is an in- 
gredient in the cordial confection 
[ L.] the ſudorific tincture, the pec- 
toral and paregoric elixirs, the pow- 
der for promoting. delivery [E.]and 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſiti- 
ons. 


CUBEBZ [L. E.] Cubebs. 
Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. This fruit has a 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
8 difference diſtinguiſhable 
y the eye, is, that each cubeb 
is furniſhed with a long lender 
ſtalk (whence they are called by 
ſome piper caudatum.) In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferior to pepper. They are 


an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca,[L.] and in the compound 
ſpirit of lavender [E.] 


CUCUMPFRIS - HORTENSIS 


ſemen. 


K 2 


Thele are in the number of the 
four . greater cold feeds; they are 
leſs apt to grow rancid in keeping 
than the others of that claſs, 


CUCUMERIS AGRESTIS 
frudus : Cucumeris ſylveſtris aſinini 
aifi C. B. Wild cucumber; the 
fruit [L. E.] 

This plant, found wild in foreign 
countries, is with us cultivated in 
gardens. Its principal botanic differ- 
ence from the former, 1s the ſmall- 
neſs of its fruit, which is no bigger 
than a Spaniſh olive: when ripe, 
it burſts on a light touch, and 
ſheds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks 
elaterium. This name was applied 
likewiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of 
the fruit, the only preparation of 
the plant made uſe of in medicine. 
Elaterium is a ſtrong cathartic, and 
very often operates alſo upwards. 
Two or three grains are account- 
ed in moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. 
Simon Paulli relates ſome inſtances 
of the good effects of this purga- 
tive in — but cautious prac- 
titioners not to have recourſe to it 
till after milder medicines have 
proved ine ffectual; to which cau- 
tion we heartily ſubſcribe. Medi- 
cines indeed in general, which act 
with violence in a ſmall doſe, re- 
quire the utmoſt ſkill to manage 
them with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety: to which may be added, 
that the various manners of mak- 
ing theſe kinds of preparations, 
as practiſed by different hands, 
muſt needs vary their power. 


CUCURBITA ſemen : Cucur- 
| bite oblonge, flore albo, folio molli 
C. B. The gourd ; its ſeeds [E. 

Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They unite 
with water by trituration into an 
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feeds [F.] 
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emulſion, and yield to the pref 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
general virtues of unctuous ſub. 
ſtances. 


CUMINUM, vide Cy m1xvy. 


CUPRESSI frufus. The cy. 
preſs tree; its fruit. 

1 his is a tall tree growing wild 
in the warmer climates. The 
fruit is a ſtrong aſtringent; and in 
ſome places frequently uſed as ſuch; 
among us it is very rarely em- 
ployed, and not often met with 
in the ſhops. 


CUPRUM I. E.] Copper. 
The preparations of copper are 
violentlyenletic, and there fore ver 
rarely exhibited internally. Some 
have ventured upon a ſolution of: 
grain or two of the metal in vege- 
table acids, and obſerve, that i 
acts almoſt as ſoon as received into 
the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good 
uſe for occaſioning poiſonous ſub. 
ſtances that have been ſwallowed 
to be immediately thrown up again. 
Boerhaave recommends a ſaturated 
ſolution of this metal in volatile 
alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine 
great ſervice in diſorders proceec- 
ing from an acid, weak, cold, phleg 
matic cauſe : if three drops of thi 
tincture be taken every mornin! 
with a glaſs of mead, and the doc 
doubled every day to twenty-fou 
drops, it proves (he ſays) aperient 
attenuating, warming, and dium 
tic: he aſſures us, that by th 
means he cured a confirmed 4 
cites, and that the urine run on 
as from an open pipe; but at it 
ſame time acknowledges, that vp 
on trying the ſame medicine 0 
others, it failed him. He like 


recommends other preparations 6 
copper, as of wonderful efficacy" 
certain kinds of ill habits, wes 
neſs of the ſtomach, &c. but® 
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this metal commendable, or even 
ſafe. phyſicians in general ſeem 
to be agreed, that it has really a 
virulent quality; and too many ex- 
amples are met with of fatal con- 
ſequencesenſuing upon eating food 
that had been dreſſed in copper 
veſſels not well cleaned from the 


| ruſt which they had contracted by 


lying in the air. 

Great care ought to be had that 
acid liquors, or even water de- 
ſigned for internal ule, be not ſuf- 
tered to {t1nd long in veſſels made 
of copper; otherwiſe they will di(- 
ſolve ſo much of the metal as will 
give tnem diſagreeable qualities. 
Hence in the diſtillation of ſimple 
waters with copper ſtills, the laſt 
runnings, which are manifeltly 


acid, have ſrequently proved eme- 
tic. 


It is remarkable, that whilſt 
weak acid liquors are kept boiling 


in copper veſſels, they do not ſeem 
to diſſolve any of the metal; but 
if ſufered to remain in them for 
the ſame length of time without 
E boiling, they become notably im- 
pregnated with the copper. Hence 
the confectionere, by ſkilful ma- 


nagement, prepare the moſt acid 


ſyrups in copper veſſels without 
giving them any ill taſte from the 
metal. 


CURCUMA [E.] Turmeric. 

Turmeric is a root brought from 
the Eaſt- Indies. It is internally of 
a deep lively yellow, or ſaffron co- 
lour, which 1t readily imparts to 
It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitterith, 
lomewhat warm tafle. Turmeric 
1s eſteemed aperient and emme- 
nagogue, and of ſingular efficacy in 
the jaundice, It is an ingredient 
in the icterie decoction of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeia. It tinges 
the urine of a ſaffron colour. 


CUSCUTA. Dodder. 
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This is of the claſs of plants 
called paraſitical, or which grow out 
from the body of others : it has no 
leaves, Conſiiting only of a number 
of juice filaments matted together. 
There are two forts of it, cuſcuta 
major C. B. whicn grows common- 
ly in heaths on turzes, nettles, &c. 
and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 
other manured plants and the cu 
cuta minor, or epithymum of the 
ſame author, ſo called from its 
being found only upon thyme. 
This laſt is preferred for medigi- 
nah ufe, and is uſu-lly brought from 
Leghora and '} uikey, with tops 
and ſtalks of thyme amoungſt it. 
Epithymum has a pretty itrong 
ſmell, and roughiſh ſomewhat pun- 
gent ſubtile taſte. Its virtues re- 
main as ye: to be determined; the 
ancients ranked it among cathar- 
tics; but thoſe who have given it 
in that intention have been gene- 
rally diſappointed. 


CY ANI flores : Cyani ſegetum C. 
B. Blucbottle; the flowers. 

This is a common weed among 
corn. The flowers are of an elegant 
blue colour, which, if carefully and 
haſtily dried, they retain for a con- 
derable time. As to their virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not 
any from them; notwithſtanding 
they have been formerly celebrat- 
ed againſt the bites of poiſonous 
animals, contagious diſeaſes, palpi- 
tations of the heart, and many 
other diſtempers. 


CYCLAMEN, vide ArTHA- 


NITA. 


CYDONIA MALA, eorumgae 


ſemina : Frudus Cotone mali J B. 


The quince-tree; the fruit and 
its feeds [L. F.] 

Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte : taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting, 
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rally to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, of no particular taſte, which 
they readily impart to watery li- 
quors: an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. A ſyrup 
IL. J and jelly [E.] of the fruit and 
mucilage of the ſeeds [L.] are 
kept in the Hops. 


CYMINI ſemen : mini ſemine 
longiore C B. Fæniculi orientalis 
cumini dlicti Tourn. Cummin; the 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
in appearance reſembling fennel, 
but much ſmaller; the ſeeds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta. Cummin ſeeds havea bit- 
teriſh warm talie, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, not of 
the moſt agreeable kind. They 
are accounted good carminatives, 
but not very often made uſe of. 
An eſſential oil of them is kept in 
the ſhops, and they give name to 
a plaſter and cataplaſm [L.] 


CYNOGLOSSI radix : Cyno- 
glaſi majoris vulgaris C. B. Houndſ- 
tongue; the root. 

The leaves of this plant are 
in ſhape thought to reſemble a 
tongue, whence its name ; they 
are clothed with a whitiſh down: 
it grows wild 1n ſhady lanes. The 
roots have a rank diſagreeable 
ſmell, and rough bitteriſh taſte, 
covered with a glutinous ſweetiſh- 
neſs. The virtues of this root are 
very doubtful : it is generally ſuf- 
poſed to be narcotic, and by ſome 
to be virulently ſo: others declate, 
that it has no virtue of this kind, 
and look upon it as a mere gluti- 
nous aſtringent. I be preſent prac- 
tice takes no notice of it in any in- 
tention. 


CYNOBASTI frufus: Roſe 
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and alvine fluxes; and morelibe- fylveftris vulgaris flore odorato incar- : 
nato C. B. The wild briar, dog role, 
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or hip tree; its fruit [L. E.] 


This buſh grows wild in hedges, i 
throughout England. The flow. 


ers have a pleaſant ſme!i] ; but o 
weak, that Parkinſon and other 
have named the plant roſa ſylveſ. 
tris inodora: a water diſtilled from 
them ſmells agreeably. The fivit 
cr hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh 
pulp, with a rough prickly mat. 
ter incloſing the ſeeds, from which 
the pulp ought to be careful) 
ſeparated before it is taken inter- 
nally: the Wirtemberg college 
obſerves, that from a negle@ of 
this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, and 
uneaſineſs about the anus; and! 
have known: the conſerve of it u 
excite violent vomiting. The con- 
ſerve is the only officinal preparz 
tion of this fruit, 


CYPERI LONGI re tix: . 
peri odorati radice lunga, frve yer: 
offcinarum C. L. Long cypervs; 
the rot. 

This is a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind: it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in Eng 
land ; the roots have been gere. 
rally brought to us from ltah. 
This root is long, Oender, crook- 
ed, and full of knots; outward! 
of a dark brown, or hlackiſh co- 
lour, inwardly whitiſh ; of an aro- 
matic ſmell, and an agreeabl« 
warm taitc: both the tafte aud 
imell are improved by moderate 
exſiccation. Cyperus is accounted 
a good ſtomachic and carminative, 
but at preſent very little regarded. 


DACTYLI: Fadus Palme nu 
Joris C. B, Dates [E]: a halt 
dried fruit, about the ſhape af 
an acorn, but generally larger, 
conſiſting of a ſweet pulpy par 
and a hard ſtone: the beſt art 
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brought from Tunis. They were 
forme:ly uſed in pectoral decoc- 
tions, and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incraſſating virtue, 
to have a ſlight aſtringency. 


DAUCI CRETICI ſemen: 
Dauci foliis faneculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 
Candy carrot, or carrot of Crete; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant 
growing wild in the Levant, and 
the warmer parts of Europe. 
The ſeeds, Which ate brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting taſte, 
and a not diſagreeable aromatic 
ſmell. They are carminative, and 


ſaid to be diuretic ; but at pre- 


ſent little otherwiſe uſed than as 
ingredients in the mithridate and 


theriaca. 


DAUCI SYLVESTRIS /emen : 


; Paſtinace ſylveſtris tenuifoliæ Dioſ- 
* coridis, wel dauci officinarum C. B. 


Wild carrot; the ſeed [E.] 


This 15 common in paſture 


| grounds and fallow fields through- 
| out England, The ſeeds rolleſs 


| the virtues of thoſe of the daucus 
| Creticus, in an inferjor degree : 
azad have often ſupplied their 
place in the ſhops; and been 
| themſelves ſupplied by the ſeeds 


of the garden carrot: theſe laſt 


| are, in warmth and flavour, the 


weakeſt of the three: the ſeeds 
of the Candy carrot are much the 
ſtrongeſt. 


DENTIS LEONIS five Ta- 
raxaci, radix et folia : Dentis leonis 
latiore folio, et anguſtiore folio C. B. 


Dandelion; the root and herb [E.] 


This plant is common in fields, 
and uncultivated places; it has 
leveral narrow dentated leaves ly- 
ing on the ground, with a flender 
naked flalk ſuſtaining a yellow 
flower, The root, leaves, and ſtalk, 
contain a bitter milky juice: they 
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promiſe to be of-ufe as aperient 
anddetergent medicines; and have 
ſometimes been directed in this in- 
tention with good ſucceſs. Boer- 
haave efteems them capable, if du- 
ly continued, of reſolving almoſt 
all kinds of coagulations, and 
opening very obſtinate obſtructions 
of the viſcera. 


DIAPENSIA, vide Saxicula. 


DICTAMNUS ALBUS, vide 
FRAXINELILA. 


DIC TAMNI CRETICI . 
Origani Cretici latifolii tomenteſ 
Tourn. Dittany of Crete [L. E.] 

This is a kind of origanum, ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea : it has been found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary win- 
ters of ourownclimate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe 
with us, come from Italy. The 
beſt fort are well covered over 
with a thick white down, and 
now and then intermixt with pur- 
pliſh flowers. In ſmell and taſte 
they ſomewhat reſemble lemon» 
thyme: but have more of an aro- 
matic flavour, as well as a greater 
degree of pungency ; when freſh 
they yield a confiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential oil. They 
are ingredients in the pulvis e r- 
rha, ſpecies e ſcordio, mithridate, and 


theriaca [L.] 


DIGITALIS folia: Digitalis 
purpuree folio aſpero C. B. Fox- 
glove ; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths: the ele- 
gant appearance of its purple flow- 
ers (which hang in ſpikes along 
one ſide of the ſtalk) has gain- 
ed it a place in ſome of our 


gardens. The leaves have been 
ſtrongly recommended, externally 
a gainſt 
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againſt ſcrophulous tumours ; and 
likewiſe internally, in epilepticdiſ- 
orders: whar ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe caſes, 
we have no experience. Several 
examples are mentioned by me- 
dical writers of their occaſioning 
violent vomiting, hypercatharſes, 


and diſordering the whole con- 


ſtitution: inſomuch that Boer- 
haave accounts them poiſonous, 
Their taſte is bitter and very nau- 
ſeous. 


DORONICI ROM ANI radix : 
Dorenict radice ſcorpii C. B. Ro- 
man wolfſbane; the rodr. 
This grows ſpontaneouſly on 
the Alps, and in ſundry places of 
Germany. It has been greatly 


diſpuſed whether this plant is to. 


be ranked among the poiſonous 
or ſalutary ones: we ſhall not here 
enter into this controverſy, ob- 
ſerving only, that all the inten- 
tions, it has been recommended 
for, may certainly be anſwered by 
other medicines of no lets effi- 
Cacy, and known to be innocent; 
and that therefore the uſe of do- 
ronicum may be very re:ſonably 
laid aſide: in this we are warrant- 
ed by common practice, which has 
not, for a long time, paid any re- 
gard to it. 


DORONICT GERMANICT, 
feu Arnice, folia et radix: Durouici 
plantaginis folia a terins C. B. Ger- 
man leopardſ{bane; the leaves and 
1oot [E.j 

This plant is a native of Ger- 
many. It has been elleemed a 
ſpecthc for reſolving coagulated 
blood ; but operates ſo violently, 
that it is rarely uſed. The doſe 
is faid to be one or two pugils of 
the leaves, and, in ſome caſes, 
of the roots. | 


DRACONTIUM : Dracuncu- 
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lus polyphillus C. B. Arum polyphil. 
lum Rivini. Dragons, or the many. 
leaved arum. | 
This is cultivated in garden, 
It has ſcarce any other medical dif. 
ference from the common aruy, 
than being in all its parts ſomewhat 
more pungent and acrimonious. 


DRAKENA, 
YERVA. 


vide Cox rA. 


DULCAM ARE, feu Amari- 
Aulcis, ſolani lignoſi, herba, radix : 
Soluni fcandentis fru dulcamare 
C. B. Bitterfweet, or woody 
nightſhade ; the herb and roets 
4 

his plant grows wild in moi 
hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
with woody biittle ſtalks, The 
taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, is 
both bitter and ſweet; the bitter- 
neſs being firſt perceived, and the 
ſwectneſs afterwards. "They are 


. commended as deohſtreents, for 


reſolving coagulate.i blood, &c, 
and are ſaid to occaſion generally 
ſome confiderable evacuation by 
ſweat, urine, or ftoo!, particularly 
the latter. 


EBUTT folia. cortex, rad: San 


| buci humilis five eluli C. B. Dwarf 


elder, or danewort; the root, bark, 
and leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of Engla d; but about 
London is rarely met with, onlet: 
in gardens: the eye diltinguithes 
little difference betwixt it and the 
elder tree, except in the ſize; the 
elder .being a pretty large tree, 
and the dwarf elder only an herb 
three or four feet high. The leaves, 
roots, and bark of ebulus have a 
nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, and 
a kind of acrid ungrateful ſmell: 
they are all ſtrong cathartics, and 
as ſuch are recommended in oy 
; | / les, 
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hes, and other cafes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated. 
he bark of the root is ſaid to be 
ſtrongen; the leaves the weakeſt, 
but they are all roo churliſh medi- 
cines for general uſe: they ſome- 
times evacuate violently upwards, 
almoſt always nauteate the ſtomach, 
and occaſion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By boiling they become 
(like the other draſties) milder, 
and more ſafe in operation, Fer- 
nels relates, that by long coction 
they en itely Jote their purgative 
virtue. The berries of this plant 
are likewite purgative, but leſs vi- 
rulent than the other parts. A rob 
prepared from them, may be given, 
to the quantity of an ounce, as a 
cathartic; and in ſmaller ones as 
an aperient and deobſtruent in 
chronic diſorders: in this laſt in- 
tention, it is ſaid by Haller to be 
frequently uſed in Switzerland, in 
the dote of a dram, 


ELATINES folia: Linarie fe- 
getum nitmmulari# folio non will 
Tourn, Flueilia, or female ſpeed- 
weik; the leaves. 

This is a low creeping plant, 
growing wilden corn helds, the 
leaves have @ very bitter, roughiſh 
talle, They were formerly account- 
ed excellent vaulneraries, and of 
great uſe for cleanſing and hoaling 
old ulcers and ſpreading can- 
cerous ſores: ſome have recom- 
mended them internally in lep rous 
and ſcrophulous diſorders; as alſo 
in hydropic caſes. It gives name 
to one of the officinal honeys L.]; 
but the plant itſelf is never uſed 
in the preſent practice, and this 
preparation of it is in no great 
eſteem. 


ELEMI [L. E.] Gum elemi. 

his is a reſin brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, and ſome- 
tines from the Eaſt-Indies, in 
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long roundiſh cakes, generally 
wraptup in flag leaves. The beit 
ſort is ſoſtith, ſome what trauſpa- 
rent, of a pale whitiſh yellyw co- 
lour, incliging a little to greemih, 
of a ſtrong not unpleatant ſmell. 
It almoſt totally diffolves in pure 
ſpirit, and ſeads over ſome part of 
its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation : dit: Hed with 
water, it yields aconſiderable quan- 
tity of a pale- coloured, thin, fra- 
grant eſſential oil. his reſin gives 
name to one of the officinal un- 
guents, and is at preſent icarce any 
otherwiſe made ule of; though it 
is certainly preferable, for internal 
purpoſes, to ſome others which are 
held in greater ellcem, 


FELEOSEL!NUM, vide Aru u. 
ELEUTHERLA ſeu Caſearille 


cortex I. E Calcarijiaz a bark 
ſaid to be imported into Europe 
from one of the Bahama iſlands 
called Flatheria, in cuiled pieces, 
or rolled up into ſhore quills, 
about an inch in width, pretty 
much reſembling in appearance 
the Peruvianus cortex, but of a 
paler brown colour on the inſide, 
leſs compact, and more friable. 

- Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs diſ- 
agreeable and leis rough than that 
of the Peruvian bark; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aroma- 
tic pungency and heat: the thin 
outward ſkin, which is of a whitiſh 
colour, has no taſte, It is eaſily 
flammable, and yields, whilſt 
burning, a very fragrant ſmell: 
this peculiar property diſtinguiſhes 
the eleutheria from all other known 
barks. 

Stiſſerus ſeems to have been the 
firſt that employed the cortex eleu- 
therie as a medicine, in Europe 
he relates (in his Add. /aborat. chym. 
ane in the year 1693) that - 

e received this aromatic bark from 


England; 
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England ; and that ſome time af- 
ter it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
Peruvian bark; that a tincture of 
it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 
dulcified alkaline ones, proved car- 
mi native and diuretic, and did con- 
fiderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcorbu- 
tic, and calculous caſes; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 


it affected the head a little. Eleu- 


theria was ſoon after employed by 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
3694 and 1605: this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with petechial 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorifcs were found in- 
effectual: but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiz had come forth: dyſen- 
teries ſucceeding the fever were 
removed by the ſame medicine, 
During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience: the belly 


was likewiſe kept open; thoſe who 


did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools a day: where the menſtrual 
or hæmorrhoidal fluxes were ſup- 
preſſed at the beginning of the diſ- 
order, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, re-appeared. 
Among the Germans, the eleuthe- 
ria is at preſent in very great 
eſteem, and frequently employed 
againit common intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leſs ſubject to ſome in- 
cunventences which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſtringency, 


is apt to occaſion: it is alſo given, 


with good ſucceſs, in flatulent 
colics, internal hæmorrhages, dy- 
ſenteries, the diatrhœæ of acute 
fevers, and other like diſorders, 
The gentlemen of the French aca- 
demy found this bark of excellent 


ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery 


in the year 1719 in which ipeca. 1 


coanha proved ineffectual. Mr. 
Boulduc obſerved, that this hf 
left a lowneſs and weakneſs of 


ſtomach, which continued for z 


long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted 
appetite. Among us the uſe of 
this bark is not yet ſo general az 
it ſeems to deſerve: infuſions of 
it are ſometimes directed for pro- 
moting expectoration. 


ENDIVLE radix, folia : In- 
tybi fativs latifolix C. B. Eu- 
dive; the roots and leaves [E. 

Endive 1s raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe, It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
que with the cichorium. The 


eeds are ranked among the four 
leſſer cold feeds. 


ENULA CAMPANZ feu He. 
lenii radix : Aſteris omnium maximi 
Tourn. Elecampane; the root 
[L. E.] 

This is a very large downy 
plant, ſometimes found wild in 
moiſt rich foils. The root, eſpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeabe 
aromatic ſmell: its taſte, on firſt 
chewing, is glutinous, and as it 
were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit- 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
macs, it is principally recommend- 
ed for promoting expectoration in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, in 
which intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia: liberally taken, it 
is ſaid to excite urine, and looſet 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
many, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and uſed as a ſtoma- 


chic, for ſtrengthening the tone of 


the 
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the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tendating tenacious Juices. Spiti- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery 
ones: the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillation; with the 
latter an eſſential oil ariſes, Which 
concretes into white flakes: this 
poſſeſſes at firlt the flavour of the 
elecampane, but is very apt to loſe 
it in keeping. An extract made 
with water (a preparation now 
kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bit- 
terneſs and pungency of the roor, 
but in a leſs degree than one made 
with ſpirit. 


EQUISETUM, vide Cavpa 


EQUINA, 


ERIGERI, ſeu Senecionis folia : 
Senecionis minoris vu garis C. B. 
Groundſel; the leaves. [E.] 

This is a common weed, which, 
notwithſtanding its being annual, 
is met with at all times of the year. 
The juice, or an infuſion of it in 


| ale, is generally ſaid to be a mild 


and ſafe emetic ; but unleſs taken 
in very large quantity, it has no 
effect this way. The freſh herb, 
beaten into a very coarſe pulp, 
and applied externally, cold, to 
the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid to 
have occaſioned ſtrong vomiting : 
but, as Haller juſtly ſuſpects, there 
was probably ſome fallacy in the 
obſervation. 


ERUCZ ſemen: Eruce latifolie 
albe, ſativx Dioſcordis C. B. Rock- 
et; the ſeeds [E.] 

This was formerly much culti— 


+ vated in gardens for meCicinal uſe, 


and for ſalads: but is at preſent 
leſs common. In appearance, it 
reſembles muſtard, but is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs 
of its leaves, and its diſagreeable 
ſmell. The ſeeds have a pungent 
talte, of the muſtard kind, but 
weaker: they have long been ce. 
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lebrated as aphrodiſiace, and may, 
probably, have in ſome caſes a ti- 
tle to this virtue, in common with 
other acrid plauts. 


ERVUM, vide Ozogmvus. 


ERYNGII radix : Eryngii ma- 
rit mi C. B Eryngo ; or ſea-holly; 
the 1oot [L. E. 

This plant grows plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſhores ; the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which, on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and 
acrimony. They are accounted 
aperient and diuretic, and have 


alſo been celebrated as aphrodi- 


. fhac; their virtues however are too 


weak to admit them under the 
head of medicines. The candied 
root is ordered to be kept in the 
ſhops. 


ERYSIMI folia: Eryfumi vul- 
garis C. B. tiedge muſtard; the 
leaves [E.] 

This is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, exciie urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 
his they are ſuppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſlimulating qua- 
lity; but the tafte diſcovers in 
them only an herbaceous ſoftneſs 
void of acrimony : the ſeeds indeed 
are conſiderably pungent, and the 
roots in ſome {mall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 
vide TiTHYMALUS. 


EUPATORIU CANNABINI 


felia : Eupatorii cannabini C. B. 
Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 
or water hemp ; the leaves. 

This plant is found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches, It has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 


taſte, 


240 


taſte, with a confiderable ſhare of 
pungency The leaves are greatly 
recommended tor itrengtheniny che 
tone of the viicera, and as an ape- 
rient; and ſaid to have excellent 
effetts in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſcorbutic diforde:s. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this 1s 
the common medicine of the turt- 
diggers in Holland, again{t ſcur- 
. vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which they are ſub ect to. 
'Fhe root of this plant 1s faid to 
operate as a ſtrong cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM MESUES, 


vide AGERATUM. 


_ EUPATORIUM GRAECO- 
RUM, vide \Gk1MON1A. 


EUPHORBIUM [E.] a gum- 
my reſin exuding from a large ori- 
ental ſhrub. It is brought to us 
immediately from Bar bary, in 
drops of an irregular form; fome 
of which, upon being broken, are 
found to contain little thorns, ſmall 
twigs, flowers, and other vegetable 
matters: others are hollow, with- 
out any thing in their cavity: the 
tears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externaily, ſomewhat white 
withinſide: they eafily break be- 
twixt the fingers. Lightly applied 
to the tongue, they affect it with 
2 very ſharp biting taſte; and upon 
| being held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acrimo- 
nious, inflaming, and cxiwlcerating 
the -fauces, &c. Fuphorbium is 
exttemelytroubleſome to pulverize; 
the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, affecting the head in a vio- 
lent manner. I he acr1mony is fo 


great as to render it abſolutely un- 
fit for any internal ule: ſeveral 
correctors have been contrived to 
abate its virulence; but the beſt of 
them are not to be truſted to; and 
as there ſeems to be no real occa- 
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ton for it, unleis for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be ex. 
punged from the catalogue of in. 
ternal medicines, 


EUPHRA ILE folia : Euphrafer 
officinarum C B. Eyebright ; the 
leaves | E.] 

This is a very low plant, grow. 
ing wild in mou fields. It was 
formerly celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, both taken internally, and 
applied externally, Hildanus ſays, 
he has known old men of ſeventy, 
who had loſt their ſight, recover 
it again by the uſe of this herb: 
later practitioners, however, have 
not been ſc happy as to obſerve 
any ſuch good effects from it. At 
preſent it 1s totally, and not un- 
juſtly, diſregarded, 


FAB. E flores et ſemen: Fahe 


fore candido lituris nigris conſpicus 


Tourn Garden beans; the flowers 
and feed | E. 

Beans are of greater ule for cy- 
linary than medicinal purpoſe : 
they are a ſtrong flatulent food, 
ſutſiciently nutritious, but not ealy 
of digeltion; elpecially when 
growing old. A water diſtilled 
from the flowers has been cele- 
brated as a coſmetic, and ſtill re- 
tains its character among ſome fe- 
male artis. 


FARFARA, vide Tuss1LaG0. 


FERRUMetCHALYBS{[LE.E.] 
Iron and lee! L. E. 

Stec! is accounted leſs proper 
for medicinal uſe than the ſofter 
iron, as being more difficultly 
acted upon by the animal juices 
and the common menſtroa: iron 
diſſolves readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially 
if occaſionally moiſtened with wa- 
ter; ſteel requires a longer time for 
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its ſolution, and does not ruſt fo 
ily. 

The general virtues of theſe 
metals, and the ſeveral prepara- 
tions of them, are, to conſtringe 
the fibres, to quicken the circula- 
tion, to promote the deficient ſe- 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs inordinate 
diſcharges into the inteſtinal tube. 
After the uſe of them, if they 
take effect, the pulſe is very ſen- 
ſibly raiſed ; the colour of the 
face, though before pale, changes 
to a florid red; the alvine, urina- 
ry, and cuticular excretions, are 
increaſed. Nidorous eructations, 
and the faxces voided of a black 
colour, are marks of their taking 
due effect. 

An aperient viitue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of ion, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all pioduce the 
effecis both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 
degiee Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of alt:ingent ſometimes occa- 
fion a very coptous diſcharge of 
urine, or a diarrhaa ; whilſt thoſe 
calledaperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations. 

Where either a przternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 
ſecretions, proceed from a languor 
and fluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids ; this metal, 
by increaling the moticn of the 
former, and the ftrength of the 
latter, will ſuppreſs the flux, or 
remove the ſuppreſſion: but where 
the circulation is already too quick, 
the ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſlels ; iron, 
and all the preparations of it, will 
agoravate equally both diſtempers. 

Though the diffc:eat prepara- 


| tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally 


proper in all conſtitutions. Where 
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acidities abound in the firſt paſſages, 
the crude filings, reduced inc a 
fine powder, prove more ſervice- 
able than the molt elaborate prepa- 
ration of them. On the other hand, 
where there 1s no acid in the pri- 
mz viz, the metal requires to be 
previouſly opened by ſaline men- 
ilrua : hence a ſolution of iron in 


acid liquors, has, in many caſes, ex- 


cellent effects, where (as Boerhaave 
obſerves) the more indigeſtible pre- 
parations, as the calces made 
fire, have ſcarce any effect at all. 
If alkaleſcent juices are lodged in 
the flomach, this metal, though 
given in a liqaid form, proves at 
leaſt uſeleſs ; for here the acid ſol- 
vent is abſolved by the alkaline 
matters which it meets with in the 
body, ſo as to leave the iron re- 
duced to an inactive calx. 
Chalybeate medicines are like- 
wiſe ſappoſed to differ, independ- 
ent of differences in the conſtitu- 
tion, according to the nature of 
the acid united with the metal: 
vegetable acids ſuperadd a deter- 
ency and aperient virtue; com- 
bined with the vitriolic, it aQsin 
the firſt paſſages powerfully as an 
aperient ; whilſt the nitrous ren- 
ders it extremely ſtyptic; and the 
marine ſtill more ſo. For the 
different preparations of iron, ſee 
the third part of this work. 


FILIPENDULZ radix : Fili- 
ſenelula vulgaris, an Moli Nlinii 
C. B. Dropwort ; the root. 

This plant grows wild in fields 
and chalky grounds: the root con- 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, faſ- 
tened together by flender ſtrings ; 
its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, 
with a ſlight degree of pangency. 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe in 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels, and 
a luggiſhneſs of the juices: the 
natural evacuations are in ſome 
meaſure reſtrained or promoted, by 


It, 
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it, where the exceſs or deficiency 
proceed from this cauſe. Hence 
ſome have recommended it as an 
aſtringent in dyſenteries, immo- 
derate uterine fluors, &c. others 
as a diuretic; and others as an 
aperient and deobſtruent in ſero- 
phulous habits. At preſent it is 
wholly diſregarded. 


FILICIS MARIS radix : Filicis 
non ramoſ#, dentate C. B. Com- 
mon male fern; the root [E. 

FILICIS FOEVINA radix: 
Filicis ramaſee majoris pinnulis obtuſis 
non dentatis C. B. Female fern, 
or brakes ; the root [E. | 

FILICIS FLORIDA, feu O/- 
mund regalis radix : Felicis ramo- 
fe non dentate, floride . 
mund royal, or the flowering 
fern; the root [E. 

The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe) have, when firſt 
chewed, ſoinewhat of a ſweetiſh 
glutinous taſte, which ſoon be- 
comes bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
nauſeous. They are ſaid to be 
aperient and anthelmintic. Simon 
Paulli tells us, that they have been 
the grand ſecret of ſome empirics 
againſt the broad kind of worms 
called tenia; and that the doſe 
is one, two, or three drachms of 
the powder. The third ſort is 
ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, and 
the ſecond the ſtrongeſt; this 
therefore has been generally made 
Choice of; practice has, however, 
at length expunged them all, 
though the college of Edinburgh 
fill retains them in their catalogue 


of ſimples. 


FOAONICULI DULCIS enen 
Feniculi dul.is C. B. Sweet fen- 
nel; the ſeeds [L. F. 

FENICULI VULGARIS 
folia, radix, ſemen : Feanicult wu/- 
parts germanici C. B. Common 
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ably larger. The ſeeds of the two 
ſorts differ likewiſe in ſhape and 
colour: thoſe of the common are 
roundiſh, oblong, flattiſh on one 
fide, and protuberant on the other, 
of a dark almoſt blackiſh colour; 
thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 
narrower, not ſo flat, generally 
crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh colour. Both ſorts are 
cultivated in our gardens : the 
common is a perennial plant: the 
ſweet periſhes after it has given 
ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds come to 
ſuch perfection in this climate az 
thoſe which we receive from Ger- 
many. 

The ſeeds of both the fennel; 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a 
moderately warm, pungent taſte; 
thoſe of the fæniculum dulce are in 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 
alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- 
iſhneſs : hence our college have 
directed the uſe of chefe only. 
They are ranked among the four 
greater hot ſeeds; and not un- 
deſervedly looked upon as good 
ſtomachics and carminatives. An 
eſſential oil [E.] and ſimple water 
L.] are prepared from them is 
the ſhops; they are ingredients 
alſo in the compound juniper wa- 
ter, garlic oxymel, mithridate, 
theriaca, and decoction for glyl- 
ters [L.] 

The root is far leſs warm, 
but has more of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
than the ſeeds; it is one of the 
hve roots called openers ; and has 
ſometimes been directed in ap- 
perient apozems. Boerhaave ſays, 
that this root agrees in taſte, 


imell, and medical qualities, with 


the celebrated ginſeng of the Chi- 
rele; from which, however, it 


appears 


Part 11, 
fennel; the ſeeds, roots, and leaye; 4 
E. 
The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in 


all its parts than the common, ex. 
cept the ſeeds, which are, conſider. 


L/ 


"op 
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appears to be very . conſiderably 
different. 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very rarely been employed 


for any medicinal uſe. A fimple 
water is directed to be prepared 
from them in the Edinburgh phar- 


macopœia. 


in the 
Germany, and in Italy; from 
whence the ſeeds are brought to 


| plylters. 


FENI GRACI ſemen : Feni 


| græci fativi C. B. Fenugreek ; 
the ſeeds [L. E.) 


This plant is cultivated chiefly 
Cairn parts of France, 


us. They are of a yellow colour, 


| a rhomboidal figure; a diſagree- 
able ſtrong ſmell, and a muci- 
| laginous taſte. 
ule is in cataplaſms, fomentations, 


Their principal 


and the like, and in emollient 
They enter the oleum 
e mucilaginibus of the ſhops; to 
which they communicate a con- 


| fiderable ſhare of their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide Ma- 


LABATHRUM. 


FORMIC/AZ. Ants; their bo- 
dies and eggs. 

Theſe inſects are at preſent of 
no uſe with us in eee 
formerly much celebrated for 
aphrodiſiac virtues, and ſtill em- 
ployed in the agu magnanimitatis, 
and other like compoſitions of 
foreign diſpenſatories. It is re- 
markable, that theſe animals con- 
tain a truly acrid juice, which they 
ſhed in ſmall drops upon being 
irritated: by infuling a quantity 
of live and vigorous ants in water, 
an acid liquor is obtained nearly 
as ſtrong as good vinegar. Neu- 
mann ubſerves, that on diſtilling 
them either with water or pure 
ſpirit, a clear limpid oil ariſes, 
which has ſcarce any taſte, or at 
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leaſt is not hot or pungent like the 
eſſential oils of vegetables. 


FRAGARIA folia, frudtus : 
Fragariæ ferentis fragra rubra J. B. 
The ſtrawberry buſh; its leaves 
and fruit [E.] 

The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 
tic, and bitteriſh; and hence may 
be of ſome ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera; and im- 
moderate ſecretions, or a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the natural evacuations 
depending thereon : they are re- 
commended in hæmorrhages and 
fluxes ; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 
dice, &c. The fruit is in general 
very gratetul both to the palate 
and ſtomach: like other fruits of 
the dulco-acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thirſt, looſen the 
belly, and promote urine; but 
do not afford much nouriſhment. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine 
of thoſe who eat liberally of this 
fruit, becomes impregnated with 
its fragrant ſmell. 


FRANGULA, 


NIGRA, 


vide ALnwvus 


FRAXINELLA ſeu Difamni 
albi, radix : Didami vulgo, 
fraxinellæ C. B. White or d 
dittany; the root [E.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; from whence the 
cortical part of the root, dried 
and rolled up into quills, is ſome- 
times brought to us. This is of 
a white colour, a weak, not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a durable 
bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It 
is recommended as an alexiphar- 
mac; but not regarded by com- 
mon practice, nor often kept in 
the ſhops. 


FRAXINI 
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FRAXINI cortex et /emen : 
Fraxini excelſioris C. B. Fraxini 
vulgatioris F. B. The aſh tree; 
its bark and ſeeds [E.] | 

The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 
ſometimes been made uſe of: the 
ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 
have been employed as aperients. 
'There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more eth- 
cacious for theſe intentions, that 
all the parts of the aſh tree have 
long been neglected. 


FULIGO lgnorum combuſtorum. 
Wood ſoot L. E. 

This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a difagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid bitter nauſeous taſte. 
Its chief uſe is in hyileric caſes, 
in which it is ſometimes given in 
conjunction with the tetid gums: 
it gives name to a tincture of this 
kind in the ſhops. [Its virtues are 
extracted both by watery.and ſpiri- 
twous liquors, each of which, if 
the ſoot is of a good kind, diſſolve 
about one ſixth. Soot is ſaid to 
differ greatly in quality according 
to the wood it was produced from: 
the more reſinous the wood, the 
more the ſoot abounds with oily 
matter. | 


FU MARIA fola: Fumarie 
officinarum et Diaſcordis C. B. 
Fumitory ; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed in 
ſhady cultivated graunds, pro- 
ducing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers 
in May and June, It is very 
Juicy, of a bit.cr taſte, without 
any remarkable ſmell. The me- 
dical effects of this herb are, to 
itrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
gently looſen the belly, and pro- 
mote the urinary and other natural 
ſecretions. It is princivally re- 
commended in melancholic, ſcor— 
butic, and cutaucous diſorders ; 
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for opening obſtructions of thy 
viſcera, attenuating, and pro. 
moting the | evacuation of viſcid 
juices, Frederick Hoffman had 
a very great opinion of it ag 
purifier of the blood; and aflure 
us, that in this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both watery 
aud ſpirituous menſtrua extra} 
Its virtues. 


GALANG/E MINORIS rai 
IE.] Galangal; a root brought 
from China. 

This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not half 
ſo thick, full of joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings on the out- 
ſide; of an aromatic ſmell, and 
a bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte, 
Galangal is a warm fromacii 
bitter; it has been frequently 
preſcribed in bitter infuſions, bu 
the flavour 1t gives is not agree- 
The London college has 
rejected it from the officinal ſim- 
ples. 


GALBANUEM L. E.] 

This is the concrete juice of 
an African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice, as brought to 
us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenaci- 
ous; of a ſtrong, and to ſome 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
warm taſte: the better ſort is in 
pale coloured maſies, which, on 
being opened, appear compoled of 
clear white tears, Geoffroy re- 
lates, that a dark greeniſh oil 1 
'0 be obtained from this {imple 
by dillillation, which, upon te- 
peated rectifications, becomes 0! 
an elegant ſky blue colour, The 
purer ſorts of gaibanum are ſaid 
by ſome to diſſolve entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water; but thelc 
liquors are only partial menſtrus 
with regard to this drug; nor do 
ſpirit of wine, or oils, prove more 
eflectual in this reſpe& ; the bel 
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diſſolvent is a mixture of two 
parts ſpirit of wine, and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in vir- 
tve with gum ammoniacum ; but 
is generally accounted leſs effica- 
cious in althmas, and more ſo in 
hyſterical complaints, It is an 
ingredient in the gum pills, ſpe- 
cies e ſcordio, mithridate,theriaca, 
conſectio Paulina, maturating ca- 
taplaſm [L. Jand antihyfleric plaſ- 
ter [E.] 


GALEGÆE folia: Galegæ wul- 
garis floribus ceruleis C. B. Goats 
rue; the herb. 

This is celebrated as an alexi- 
pharmac; but its ſenſible qualities 
{ diſcover no foundation for any 
virtues of this kind: the taſte is 
merely leguminous; and in Ital 

(where it grows wild) it is ſaid to 
be uſed as food. . 


GALLE [L. E.] Galls. 

Thefe are excreſcences found, 
in the warmer countries, upon the 
oak tree : they are produced by a 
kind of inſet (which wounds the 
young buds or branches) and after- 
wards ſerve as a lodgement for 
its eggs: the animal within the 
gall eats its way through; thoſe 
which have no hole are found 
to have the inſet remaining in 
them, The beſt galls come trom 
Aleppo: theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth, like the other ſorts, 
and have ſeveral tubercles on the 
ſurface. Galls have a very auſtere 
ltyptic talle, without any ſmell : 
they are very ſtrong aſtringents, 
ind as ſuch have been ſometimes 
made uſe of both internally and 
externally, but are not much 


taken notice of by the preſent 
practice. 


GALLII alia Gallii Iutei C. B. 
Ladies bedſttaw, or cheeſe-rennet; 


the herb [E.] 
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This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagree- 
able ſmell : the juice changes blue 
vegetable infuſions of a red colour, 
and coagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
covers marks of acidity, It ſtands 
recommended as a mild ſtypric; 
but has never been much in ule. 


GAMBOGITA [II. E] Gam- 
boge; a ſolid concrete juice, 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies, in 
large cakes or rolls. The beſt 
ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 
colour, breaks ſhining and free 
from droſs: it has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte, unleſs kept in 
the mouth for ſome time, when 
it impreſſes a light ſenſe of acri- 
mony. It immediately commu- 
nicates to ſpirit of wine a bright 
golden colour, and almoſt entirely 
diſſolves in it ; Geoffroy ſays, ex- 
cept the ſixth part : alkaline ſalts 
enable water to act upon this ſub- 
ſtance powerfully as a menſtruum: 
the ſolution made by their means 
is ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood - red colour, and paſſes the 
filtre: the dulcified ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac readily and entirely 
diſſolves it, and takes up a con- 
ſiderable quantity; and what is 
pretty remarkable, this ſolution 
mixes either with water or ſpirit, 
without growing turbid. 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards: 
Hoffman and ſome others con- 
demn it as acting with too great 
violence, andoccaſioning a danger- 
ous hypercatharſes ; whilſt others 
are of a contrary opinion. Geof- 
froy ſeems particularly fond of 
this medicine, and informs us, 
that he has frequently given it, 
from two to four grains, with- 
out its proving at all emetic: 
that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without 
violence; that its operation is 
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ſoon over; and that if given in a 
liquid form, and ſufficiently di- 
lated, it ſtands not in need of any 
corrector; that in the form of a 
bolus or pull, it is moſt apt to 
prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect if joined along with 
mercurius dulcis. He nevertheleſs 
cautions againſt its uſe where the 

atient cannot eaſily bear vomit- 
ing. It gives name to a pill in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, but 
is not uſed in any compoſition of 
the London. 


GENIS TA folia, flores, ſemen : 
Cytiſo geniſtæ ſcoparie vulgaris flore 
luteo Tourn. Broom ; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds [E.] 

The leaves of this ſhrub have 
2 nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions 
of them looſen the belly, pro- 
mote urine, and fland recommend- 
ed in hydropic caſes. 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
thartic in decoction, and emetic 
in ſubſtance, though in ſome places, 
as Lobel informs us, they are 
commonly uſed, in large quan- 
tity, in ſalads, without producin 
any effect of this kind. The 
__ of the ſeeds are little 

tter determined: ſome report, 
that they purge almoſt as ſtrongly 
as hellebore, in the doſe of a 
drachm and half; whilſt the author 
above-mentioned relates, that he 
has givena decoction of two ounces 
of them as a gentle emetic. 


GENTIANZ radix : Gentiane 
majoris luteæ C. B. Gentian ; 
the root [L. E.] 

This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England : but the 
dried roots are moſt commonly 
brought from Germany, &c. they 
ſhould be choſen freſh, and of a 
yellow or bright gold colour with- 
in. This root is a ftrong bitter, 
and as ſuch, very frequently made 
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uſe of in practice: in taſte it iz 
leſs exceptionable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs: 
infuſions of it, flavoured with 
orange peel, are ſufficiently grate- 
ful. It is the capital ingredient 
in the bitter wine, tincture, and 
infuſion of the ſhops. An extrad 
made from it is likewiſe an offici- 
nal preparation. 

A poiſonous root was ſome years 
ago diſcovered among ſome of 
the gentian brought to London; 
the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 
Tent diſorders, and in ſome in- 
ſtances death. This is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its being inter. 
nally of a white colour, and void 
of bitterneſs. This poiſonous 
ſimple ſeems to be the root of 
the hora waldenſis of Ray, the 
atonitum primum fardalianches of 
Geſner ; a plant which Lobel in- 


forms us the inhabitants of ſome 


parts of the Alps uſed formerly to 
empoiſon darts with. 


GERANII BATRACHOIDIS 
folia, Crowfoot craneſbill ; the 
leaves. 

GERANII ROBERTIANI 
folia. Herb Robert; the leaves. 

Theſe plants are found wild, 
the firſt in hedges, the ſecond in 
moiſt meadows. The leaves have 
an auſtere taſte, and have heiice 
been recommended as aſtringents; 
but they have long been diſte- 
garded in praQtice, and have there. 
tore been omitted at the late re- 
formation both of the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacope1as. 


GINSENG [E.] a ſmall root 
brought from North America, aud 
ſometimes from China ; an inch 
or two in length, taper, finelj 
ſtriated, of a whitiſh or yellowil 
colour. It has a very ſweet tall, 
accompanied with a flight butter: 
iſhneſs and warmth, The 
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The Chineſe are ſaid to have a 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look 
upon it as an univerſal reſtorative, 
in all decays, from age, intem- 
perance, or diſeaſe. 'The great 
value, there ſet upon it, has pre- 
yented its being exported from 
thence into other countries, and 
its diſcovery in North America is 
but of late date, ſo that among 


f us it has hitherto been very rarely 
3 made uſe of; although, from 
* what can be judged of it from the 
n taſte, it ſeems to deſerve ſome re- 
ly Fgard, eſpecially as it is now pro- 
ef curable in plenty. 

) 

*. GITH, vide Nic ELTA. 

0 

the 


GLAS TI folia: Iſatidis ſative wel 
of WW /aifolie C B. Wood; the leaves. 
in- [his plant is cultivated for the 
uſe of the dyers; but is never 


% employed for any medicinal pur- 
poſes. The virtues attributed to 
90 it are thoſe of an aſtringent. 
the GLADIOLI LUTEI radix: 
Iridis paluſtris luteæ, ſiue acori 
INI adulterini J. B. Acori wulgaris 
ves, pharm. Auguſt. et Wirt, Yellow 
vild, water - flag, baſtard acorus, or 
d in water flower- de- luce: the roots 


[L. 

This grows common by the 
brinks of rivers and in other wa- 
tery places, The root has a very 
acrid taſte, and proves, when freſh, 
a ſtrong cathartic : its expreſſed 
Juice, given to the quantity of 
eighty drops every hour or two, 
and occaſionally increaſed, has 
occalioned a plentiful evacuation, 
after jalap, gamboge, &c. had 
proved ineffeCtual. (See the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, vol. v. art. 8. Abridg. 
vol. i. page 202.) By drying. it 
loſes its acrimony and purgative 
virtue. The pulwvis ari of our dil- 
penſatory contains about one-fifth 


bitter- 


The 
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of the dry root ; the Edinburgh 


uſes in its place the acorus werus, or 
calamus aromaticus. 


GLYCYRRHIZEZ radix : Gly- 

cyrrhize filiguoſe wel Germanice C. 
Liquorice ; the root [L. E. 

This is produced plentifully in 
all the countries of Europe: that 
which is the growth of our own 
is preferable to ſuch as comes 
from abroad ; this laſt being gene- 
rally mouldy, which this root 
is very apt to become, unleſs kept 
in a dry place. The powder of 
liquorice uſually fold is often 


mingled with flower, and I fear 


too often with ſubſtances not quite 
ſo wholeſome : the beſt fort is of 
a browniſh yellow colour (the 
fine pale yellow being generally 
ſophiſticated) and of a very rich 
ſweet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Li- 
quorice 1s almoſt the only ſweet 
that quenches thirſt ; whence it 
was called by the Greeks adipſon. 
Galen takes notice, that it was 
employed in this intention in hy- 
dropic caſes, to prevent the neceſ- 
ſity of drinking. Mr. Fuller, in 
his Medicina gymnaſtica, recom- 
mends this root as a very vſeful 
pectoral, and ſays it excellently 
ſoftens acrimonious humours, at 
the ſame time that it proves gently 
detergent: and this account is 
warranted by experience. It is an 
ingredient in the pectoral ſyrup, 
ectoral troches, the compound 
line waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive electary, and 
theriaca. An extract is directed 
to be made from it in the ſhops, 
but this preparation is brought 
chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreign extract is not equal to ſuch 
as is made with proper care among 
ourſelves. 
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GRAMINIS CANINI radix: 


. Graminis canini arvenſis, frve gra- 
minis Dioſcoridis C. B. Quick- 
graſs; the roots. 

Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- 
iſh taſte. They are principally 
recommended in aperient ſpring 
drinks, for what is called purify- 
ing and ſweetening the blood. 


GRANA PARADISI: Car- 
damomum majus ſemini piperato Geof- 
froii. Grains of paradiſe; a fruit, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies [E. 

This fruit is about the ſize of 
a fig, divided internally into three 
cells, in each of which are con- 
tained two rows of ſmall ſeeds 
like cardamoms. Theſe ſeeds are 
ſomewhat more grateful, and con- 
ſidetably more pungent, than the 
common cardamoms, approaching 
in this reſpe& to pepper, with 
which they agree alſo in their 
pharmaceutical properties ; their 
Pungency reſiding, not in the di- 
ſtilled oil, as that of cardamom 
ſeeds does, but in the reſin extract- 
ed by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATI cortex Frudftus 
Mali punice fſative C. B. The 
rind of the pomegranate, called 
malicorium [L. E. 

The pomegranate tree is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; 
but the fruit, for which it is 
chiefly valued, rarely comes to 
ſuch perfection as in warmer cli- 
mates. This fruit has the general 
qualities of the other ſweet ſum- 
mer fruits, allaying heat, quench- 
ing thirſt, and gently looſening 
the belly. The rind is a ſtrong 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is occaſion- 
ally made uſe of. 


_ GRATIOLZ folia: Gratiolæ 
centaurividis C. B. Hedge hyſ- 
ſop; the leaves [Z.] 

This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
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among us, only in gardens, The 
leaves have a very bitter, dif. 
agreeable taſte; an infuſion of a 
handful of them when freſh, or 
a drachm when dried, is ſaid to 
operate ſtrongly as a cathartic, 
Kramer reports (Tentam. butanic, 
p. 18.) that he has found the yo 


of this plant a medicine ſimilar 


in virtue to ipecacoanha. 


GUAIACI lgnum, cortex, gun. 
mie Guaiaci Americani primi frudlu 
aceris, five legitimi Breyn. prodr, 
Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
warmer parts of the Spaniſh Welt. 
Indies; its wood, bark, and reſin 
called gum guaiacum [L. E.] 

The wood is very ponderous, of 
a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
put is of a yellow colour, the 

eart of a deep blackiſh green, 
or variegated with black, green, 

ale and brown colours : the bark 
is thin, ſmooth, externally of: 
dark preyiſh hue: both have 
a lightly aromatic, bitteriſh, pun- 
gent taſte; the bark is ſomewhat 
the weakeſt, The reſin (which 
exudes from inciſions made in the 
trunk of the tree) is brought to 
us in irregular maſſes, uſually 
friable, of a duſky greeniſh, and 
ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, with 

ieces of the wood among them: 
its taſte is more acrid and pungent 
than that of the wood or bark. 

Their general virtues are tho: 
of a warm, ſtimulating medicine: 
they ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
other viſcera; and remarkad!; 
promote the urinary and cutici- 
lar diſcharge : hence in cutaneous 

defedations, and other diſorder 
proceeding from obſtructions d 
the excretory glands, and wher' 
ſluggiſh ſerous humours abound 
they are eminently uſeful : rhei. 
matic and other pains have ofte! 
been relieved by them. The reli 
is the moſt active of theſe drops 

an 
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and the efficacy of the others 
depends upon the quantity of this 
part contained in them: the reſin 
is extracted from the wood in part 
by watery liquors, but much more 


of perfectly by ſpirituous ones; the 


watery extract of this wood, kept 
in the ſhops, proves not only leſs 
in quantity, but conſiderably weak- 
erthan one made with ſpirit. This 
laſt extract is of the ſame qua- 
lity with the native reſin, and 
differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. The gum, 
or extracts, are given from a few 
grainstoaſcrupleorhalf a drachm; 


which laſt doſe proves for the moſt 
part conſiderably purgative. The 


officinal preparations of guaiacum 
are an extract of the wood [L.] 
a ſolution of the gum in recti- 
fed ſpirit of wine [L.] and a 
ſolution in volatile ſpirit [L. E. 
as alſo ag empyreumatic oil diſ- 
tilled from the wood. The wood 


is an ingredient in the compound 


lime water [L. E.] and in the 
compound tinQures of Jalap and 
ſena [E.] of which it increaſes the 
purgative virtue; the gum, in the 
aromatic pills [L.] ecphractic pills 
L. E.] mercurial and ethiopic 
pills, ee theriaca [E.] and 
the compound oil of balſam of 
Copaiba [L.] 


GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM, 


GUMMI ARABICUM[L.E] 
Gum Arabic; a concrete gum, 
exuding from the Egyptian aca- 
cia tree. This is brought to us 
from Turkey, in ſmall irregular 
maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour The true gum 
Arabic is rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops; gum ſenega or ſe- 
nica, which comes from the coaſts 
of Guinea, being uſually ſold 
tor it: this greatly reſembles 
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the other, and perhaps, as Dale 
conjectures, exudes from a tree 
of the ſame kind: it is generally - 
in large pieces, rough on the out- 
ſide; and in theſe circumſtances 
poſſibly conſiſts the only difference 
betwixt the two; although the 
former is held to be the purer and 
finer gum, and therefore preferred 
for medicine; and the latter the 
ſtrongeſt, moſt ſubſtantial, and 
cheapeſt, and conſequently more 
employed for mechanic uſes, The 
virtues of this gum are the ſame 
with thoſe of gummy and mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtances in general ; 
it is given, from a ſcruple to two 
drachms, in hoarſeneſſes, a thin 
acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of 
the inteſtines is abraded. It is 
an ingredient in the white de- 
coction, chalk julep, the com- 
pound powders of bole, ſcordium, 
amber, gum tragacanth, the com- 
mon emulſion, mithridate, theria- 
ca, and ſome of the troches. 


GUMMI CERASORUM. 


Cherry-tree gum. 


There is not any medical differ- 
ence betwixt this and the preced- 
ing. Some have ſuppoſed that 
all the gum brought to us from 
the Faſt, under the name of 
Arabic, 1s no other than the gum 
of cherry, plum, and other trees 
common among ourſelyes, This 
opinion is nevertheleſs erroneous ; 
for theſe trees, as Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves, do not grow in the coun- 
tries from whence gum Arabic is. 
brought; whilſt the acaciæ are 
very common there. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 


LEMI., 


GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
[L. E.] The gum of the tragacanth, 
a thorny buſh growing in Crete, 
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Afia, and Greece, This gum is 
of a much ſtronger body than 
either of the foregoing, and does 
not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 
A drachm will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum Arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums. It gives name to an 
officinal powder, and is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powders of 
ceruſs and amber. 


GUT TA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


BOGIA, 


HAMATITES lapis [L. E.] 
Hematites, or bloodſtone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh 
or yellowiſh colour: it 1s found 
either along with other ores of iron, 
or in diſtinct mines by itſelf. 
With regard to its medical virtues, 
we conceive they do not vary from 
thoſe experienced from ruſt, and 
the common croci of iron, not- 
withſtanding theextraordinary opi- 
nion which many, even of the late 
practitioners, have entertained of 
it; as of its curing ulcers of the 
lungs, which Geoffroy ſays the 
hæmatites dries and heals. 


HALICACABUM, vide ALxt- 


KENGI, 


HEDERZ ARBOREZ folia, 
Bacce, et gummi ſeu reſina: Hederæ 
communis majoris Raii. Ivy; the 
leaves, berries, and reſin called 
gum hederz [E.] 

This isaclimbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
of trees, or on old walls. The 
leaves have very rarely been given 
internally, notwithſtanding they 
are recommended (in the Ephem, 
natur. curioſ. vol. ii, obſ. 1 20. )againſt 


/ 
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the atrophy of children : their taſte 


is nauſeous, acrid, and bitter, Ex. 
ternally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſlues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic qua- 
lity : later writers have recommend. 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs ; and Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, as a ſudorific. It is probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than 
to the powder. The reſin was 
ranked by the ancients (if their 
Nane 74 aged was the ſame with 
our gummi heder#) among the 
depilatories; from this claſs, which 
it certainly had no title to, it has 
ſince been removed to that of con- 
glutinaters of wounds, to which it 
has no very juſt one. 


HEDERE TERRESTRISfolia: 
Heder# terreflris vulgaris C. B. 
Ground-ivy ; the leaves [E.] 

Ground ivy is a low plant, fre- 
vent in hedges and ſhady places. 

t has an aromatic, though not ve- 
ry agreeable ſmell;and a quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte. This herb is 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent; and hence ſtands 
recommended againſt laxity, debi- 
lity, and obſtructions of the viſce- 
ra: ſcme have had a preat opinion 
of it for cleanſing and healing ul. 


cers of the internal parts, even of 


the lungs; and for purifying the 
blood. It is cuſtomary to infuſe 
the dried leaves in malt liquors; 
a practice not to be commended, 
though it readily communicates 
its virtue, and likewiſe helps to fine 
them down : ſcarce any other herb 
has this effect more remarkably 
than ground-ivy. 

HELFE- 


c SER 


D 


I 
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HELENIUM, vide EULA 
CAMPANA. 
HELLEBORI ALBI radix: 


Hellebori albi flore ſubviridi C. B. 
White hellebore; the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in Switzerland, and the mountain- 
ous parts of Germany. The root 
has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the mouth and fauces : 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the blood, by a wound, 
is ſaid to prove very dangerous : 
the powder of the dry root, ap- 
plied to an iſſue, occaſions vio- 
lent purging : ſnuffed up the noſe, 
it proves a ſtrong, and not always 
a ſafe ſternutatory. This root, 
taken internally, acts with extreme 
violence as an emetic, and has been 


* obſerved, even in a {mall doſe, to 
+ occaſion convulſions, and other ter- 
| rible diſorders, The ancients ſome- 
| times employed it in very obſtinate 
| caſes, and always made this their 
| laſt reſource, 


Modern practice 


ſeems to have almoſt entirely re- 


jiecdted its internal uſe ; though ! 


am informed that ſome have lately 


| ventured upon fo large a doſe as a 
| ſcruple, in maniacal caſes, and 
found good effects from it after 


the ſtronger antimonial prepara- 


tions had been given in vain. A 


tincture and honey of it are kept in 


| the ſhops [L.] 


HELLEBORI NIGRI radix : 


| Hellebori nigri flore roſeo C. B. Black 


bellebore ; the roots [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Switzerland, 
Auſtria, and Stiria: the earlineſs of 
its lowers, which ſometimes ap- 
pear in December, has gained it 
a place in our gardens, 

In ſome parts of . 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
made uſe of, which not unfrequent- 
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ly produced violent, and ſome- 
times deleterious effects: this the 
Wirtemberg college particularly 
caution againſt, though withour 
mentioning any marks by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe name of the 
It appears to be the fetid 

lack hellebore of C. B. called in 
England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore : the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the poiſonous aconites re- 
ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 
black hellebore: and in the Breflaw 
collections we find ſome inſtances 
of fatal effects occaſioned by miſtak- 
ing the former for the latter : theſe 
alſo are happily diſcoverable by 
their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than eventhe paleſ 
of the black hellebores. The 
faculty of Paris, by allowing the 
uſe of one of the paler hellebores 
(the green-flowered, which grows 
wild in England, and is called by 
our farriers, peg-root) have in ſome 
meaſure deprived the ſhops of the 
benefit of this criterion : but the 
London college have directed the 
darkeſt coloured of all the roots of 
this claſs. Since therefore the two 
noxious roots which the buyer is 
molt apt to miſtake for this, are 
diſtinguiſhable from it by their 
colour, but have no other external 
mark by which they may be with 
certainty known, particular regard 
ought to be had to this circum» 
ſtance ; only the deepeſt black be- 
ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. 

The taſte of Hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Grew obſerves, 1s firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
immediately to the middle, with- 
out being much perceived on the 
intermediate part: on —_ 

or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for a few minutes, the tongue 
ſeems benumbed, and affected with 
a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as when 
burnt by eating any thing too hot : 
the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which 
they iſſue from. Black hellebore 
root, taken from fifteen grains to 
half a drachm, proves a Crong ca- 
thartic; and as ſuch has been cele- 
brated for the cure of maniacal, and 
other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called atra 6:1i: - 
in which caſes, medicines of this 
kind are doubtleſs occaſionly of 
uſe, though they are by no means 
poſſeſſed of any ſpecific power, 
It does not however appear, that 
our black hellebore acts with fo 
much violence as that of the an- 
cients: whence many have ſuppoſ- 
ed it to be a different plant: and 
indeed the deſcriptions which the 
ancients have left us of their helie- 
bore, do not agree to any of the 
ſorts uſually taken notice of by 
modern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaſtern 
countries, which Tournefort diſ- 
tinguiſhes by the name of hellebo- 
rus niger orienlalis, eee 
caule præallo, flore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 
hellebore, from its growing in 

lenty about mount Olympus, and 
in the iſland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old for the production of this 
antimaniacal drug: he relates, 
that a ſcruple of this ſort, given 
for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 
ſions. 

Our hellebore is at preſent lo-k- 
ed upon principally as an alterative, 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenu- 
ating viſcid humours, promoting 
the uterine and urinary diſcharges, 
and opening inveterate obſtructions 
of the remoter glands: it often 
proves a very powerful emmena- 
gogue in plethoric habits, where ſteel 
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is ineffeQual or improper, An ex- 
tract made from this root with wa- 
ter, is one of the mildeſt, and for 
the purpoſes of a cathartic, the moſt 
effectual preparation of it; this 
operates ſufficiently, without oc- 
caſioning the irritation which the 
pure reſin is accompanied with. A 
tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 
contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de- 
ſigned for an alterative: this tinc- 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredi- 
ent in the purging cephalic tinc- 
ture, and compound tincture of 
jalap; and its extract in the purg- 
ing deobſtruent pills, gamboge 
pills, the laxative mercurial pills, 
and Rudius pills, or the compound 
cathartic extract. 


HELXINE, vide Paziera- 


RIA, 


HEPATIC NOBILIS fol: 
Ranunculi tridertati werni, flore fim- 
plici cærules Tourn Noble liver- 
wort; the leaves [E.] 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flow- 
ers. It is a cooling, gently re- 
ſtringent herb; and hence recom- 
mended in a lax ſtate of the fibres 
as a corroborant. 


HEPATICA TERRESTRIS, 


vide LichEN. 


HERBA. PARIS folia et frudus: 
Solani quadrifo'ii bacciferi C. B. 
Herb Paris, truelove, or one-ber- 
ry; the leaves and fruit. 

This isa low plant, growing wild 
in ſhady woods, It is ſaid, but on 


no good grounds, to be alexiphar- 
mac: Geſner relates, that its juice 
has killed poultry: and its ſmell 


, and 
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and taſte manifeſtly agree with 
thoſe of the narcotic herbs, 


HERMODACTYLUS. Her- 
modactil; a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted, of a white colour, 
compact, yet eaſy to cut or pow- 
der; of a viſcous ſweetiſh caſte, 
with a light degree of acrimony. 

Hermodactils were of great repute 
among the ancients as a cathartic; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue; Neumann declares he never 
found them to have any effect at all. 


HERNIARLE folia : Polygoni 
minoris five millegran# majoris glabr & 
C. B. Rupture-wort ; the leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing 


wid in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 


It is a very mild. reftringent, and 
may, in ſome degree, be ſervice- 
able in diſorders proceeding: from 
a weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera : 
the virtue which it has been molt 


| celebrated for, it has little title to, 


that of curing hernias, 


HIPPOGLOSSI folia: Ruſci 
anguſlifelii, fructu folio innaſcente 
Tourn. Double tongue ; the leaves. 

| his is metwithonly in garden:, 
where plants are cultivated for cu- 
rioſity. It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal writers, 
though retained in our pharmaco- 
peias till the late emendation, 


HIPPOSELINI, ſeu Smyrnii. fo- 
lia, radix, femen : Hippoſelini Theo- 
phrafti, vel Smyrmi Dioſcoridis, C. B. 
A\lexanders; the leaves, root, and 
ſeeds [E. 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
differing from the others of that 
claſs, in bearing a large tumid 
black ſeed : it grows by the fea 
hde, upon rocks. In medical qua- 
lities it agrees with apium(ſmallage) 
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except that the hippoſelinum is ſome- 
what ſtronger. 


HIRUNDINARIA, vide Vin- 


 CETOXICUM. 


HORDE /emen : Hordei diftichi, 
quod ſpica binas ordines habeat Flinio 
C. B. Common barley [L. E.] 

HORDEUM GALLICUM five 
MUNDATUM. French barley, 
or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell, 

HORDEUM PERLAT UM &c- 
tum [L.] Pearl barley; prepared in 
Germany and Holland, by grind- 
ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of 
a kind of pearly whiteneſs. 

Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinous, and 
leſs nutritious than wheat or oats; 
among the ancients, decoctions of 
it were the principal aliment, and 
medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direct a decoction 
of pearl barley ; and both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh make common 
barley an ingredient in the pecto- 
ral decoction. 


HOR MINI SATIVI, ſeu Scla- 
ree, folia, femen ; Hormini ſi laree 
didi C. B. Garden clary ; the leaves 
and ſeeds [E.] 

| Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh 
pungent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 
very agreeable ſmell : the touch 
diſcovers in the leaves a Jargequan- 
fity of glutinous or reſinous matter. 
They are principally recommend- 
ed in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſ- 
orders, and in flatulent colics, 


HYBERNICUS LAPIS: Tegu- 
la del ardefia Hybernica [E.] lizſh 
ſlate. 

This a blackiſh foſſile ftone 
brought from Ireland. It ſeems to 


conſiſt of an argillaceeus or bolar 
” | l earth, 


— R 
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earth, flightly impregnated with 


| ſulphur and iron; and may be pre- 


ſumed to poſſeſs in a low degree 
the virtues of the other feruginecus 
minerals. 


HYDRARGYRUS, vide Axr- 


GENTUM VIVUM. 


HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 


LaraTHUM. 


HYOSCYAMI Via Hyoſcyami 


4 hi majoris wel tertii Dioſcoridis et 


quarts Plinii C. B. White henbane; 
the leaves E.] 

This is met with only in botanic 

ardens. | 

HYOSCYAMI NIGRI lia. 
Hyoſcyami vulgaris wel nigri C. B. 
he common wild, or black hen- 
bane ; the leaves. 

Iheſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoies, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſentries and hzmorrhages ; but 
theſe are ſo many examples of their 
pernicious effects, that common 
practice has very deſesvedly re- 
jected them. They are ſtrong and 
virulent narcotics, greatly diſorder 
the ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and 
madneſs, either deadly, or of long 
duration. Haller tells us of one 
who eat of all the poiſons of the 
phyſic garden, the napelli, apocy- 
na, bella donna, without 1njury, 
but was maſtered by this; that 
after its common effects as a narco- 
fic had abated, a 3 ſis of one of 
the legs remained; and that Boer- 
haave had his ſenſes diſordered by 
only making a plaſter from this 
plant. There are other examples 
alſo, though from leſs unexcep- 
tionable authorities, of henbane 
proving narcotic, though none of 
it was received into the body. 


HYPERICI folia, flores, ſemen : 


Hyperici vulgaris, C. B. St. John's 


Part Il 


wort; the leaves, flowers [I. Z.] 
and feeds (E.] | 

This plant grows wild in wodd; 
and uncultivated places through. 
out England. Its taſte is rough 
and bitteriſh ; the ſmell diſagree. 
able. Hypericum has long bees 


celebrated as a corroborant, diure- 


tic, and vulnerary ; but more par. 
ticularly in hyſterical and mania. 
cal diſorders : it has been reckoned 
of ſuch efficacy in theſe laſt, as to 
have thence received the name of 
fuga dæ nonum. lt is obſervable, 
that the flowery tops tinge expreſs. 
ed oils of a red colour (which very 
few vegetable ſubſtances will do) 
and communicate a blood red to 
rectified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
them is kept in the ſhops [L.)] 


HYPOCISTIDIS ſuccus inſpiſſæ 
tus : Hypeciftidis ſub ciflo C. B. 
Juice ot hypociſtis [L. E.] 

Hy pociſtis is a fleſhy production, 

growing in the warmer climates 
rom the roots of different kinds 
of ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an 
aſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger. At preſent it 
is ſcarce otherwife made uſe of, 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
the old compoſitions, viz. mithri- 
date, theriaca, and the compound 
powder of amber [L.] 


HYSSOPI folia : Hyſſepi officina- 
rum, cerulee ſpicate C. 3. 
Hyſſop; the leaves [L. E.] 

The leaves of hyſſop have an 


aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun , 


gent taſte, Beſides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are par- 
ticularly recommended in humoral 
aſthmas, coughs, and other dil- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs; 
and ſaid to notably promote expec- 
toration. A ſimple water is pre- 
pared from them in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopcia. 


JACO- 
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JACOBALZE folia: Jacobææ 
wulgaris lac iniatæ C. B. Ragwort, 
or ſeggrum: the leaves. 

This ragged-leaved plant grows 
wild by road fides, and unculti— 
vated places. Its taſte is roughiſh, 
bitter, pungent, and extremely un- 

leaſant : it ſtands ſtrongly recom - 
mended by Simon Paulli _ 
dyſenteries ; but its forbidding 


EZ taſte has prevented its coming into 


practice. 


JALAPIUM [L. E.] Jalap. 

len is the root of an American 
convolvulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a 

rovince of New Spain. Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark co- 
loured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of 
bryony root are ſaid to be ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of jalap : 
theſe may be eafily diftinguiſhed 


by their whiter colour, and leſs 
compact texture. 
vo ſmell, and very little taſte upon 


This root has 


# the tongue; but when ſwallowed, 


ö it affects the throat with a 


nſe of 


heat, and occaſions a plentiful dif. 
1 * of ſaliva. 


Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 


doſe of about half a drachm (leſs or 
more, according to the circum— 
| ſtances of the patient) in plethoric, 
or cold phlegmatic habits, proves 
an effectual, and in general a ſafe 
| purgative, performing its office 
| mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nauſea 
or gripes, which too frequently ac- 
company the other ſtrong cathar- 
| tics, In hypochondriacal diſor- 


ders, and hot bilious tempera- 
ments, 1t gripes violently, if the 
jalap be good: but rarely takes due 
effect as a purge. An extract made 
by water purges almoſt univerſally, 
but weakly ; and at the ſame time, 
has a conſiderable effect by urine: 


the root remaining after this pro- 
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ceſs, gripes violently, The pure 
reſin, prepared by ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic: tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds 
into the form of an emulſion, or 
diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
ſyrups, it purges plentifully in a 
{mall doſe, without occaſioning 
much diſorder: the part of the ja- 
lap remaining aſter the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine, Its officinal preparations 
are an extract made with water and 
ſpirit [L. E.] a reſin [E.] a ſimple 
tincture [L. E.] and a compound 
tincture [E.] The extract is the 
baſis of one of the purgative pills 
E. 
b Frederick Hoffman particularly 
cautions again't giving this medi- 
cine to Children, and aſſures us, 
that it will deſtroy appetite, weak- 
en the body, and perhaps occaſion 
even death, In this point, this 
celebrated practitioner was proba- 
bly deceived: children, whoſe 
veſſels are Jax, and the food ſoft 
and lubricating, bear theſe kinds 
of medicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, 
better than adults. 


JAPONICA TERRA fve cate» * 
chu L. E] Japan earth, improper- 
lyſo callea; being neither an earth, 
nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared 
in the Eaſt- Indies from the fruit, as 
is ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in rectified ſpirit : as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſider- 
able quantity of ſandy matter is 
left by both theſe menſtrua, This 

medi- 


2 
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medicine is a mild aſtringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, and in coughs proceed- 
ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 
taite is more agreeable than that of 
molt other ſubſtances of this claſs; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. 
The troches and tincture, kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant pre pa- 
rations of it. It gives name to an 
offcinal confeQion [E.] and is an 
ingredient in the compound pow- 
der of amber, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L.] 


JASMINI flores : Taſmini vul- 
gatioris flore albo C. B. Jaſmine; 
the flowers. 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
planted in our gardens. The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by molt people, though to 
fome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion ; 
and water elevates fomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them; the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odovr. As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from them, 
notwithſtanding they have been re- 
commended forpromoting delivery, 
curing ulce ations of the uterus, &c. 


IBERIDIS feli: Lepidii gra mi- 
neo folio ftv? iberidis Journ. Sciatica 
creſſes; the herb. 

This is met with in botanic gar- 
dens: 1n taſte, ſmell, and medical 
virtues, it agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. It has been particularly re- 
commended in external applica- 
tions againſt the ſciatica, whence 
the Engliſh name of the plant, 


ICHTHYOCOLLA [E ] Fiſh- 
glue, or iſing-glaſs. a 
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This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of fiſh, 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcoyy, 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out 
ſo as to form thin cakes; theſe are 
either farther exſiceated till perfect. 
ly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and o- 
ther ſhapes. This glue is more 
employed for mechanic purpoſes 
than in medicine. It may be given 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the 
juices, after the ſame manner as 
the vegetable gums and mucilages; 
regard being had to their different 


diſpoſition to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORLE, ſeu Magiſtran- 
tie radix : Imperatori © majoris C. . 
Maſterwort; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed 
in our gardens. The ſmell of this 


root is very fragrant; its taſte bit- 


teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- 
ing in the mouth for a long time 
after it has been chewed. This 
ſimple, though undoubtedly an ele- 
gant aromatic, is not regarded in 
the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely 
ever directed in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and the only officinal 
compoſition it has a place in, is the 
plague water of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour is fi- 
milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. | 


IPECACOANHA [L. E.]. 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. 5 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian: but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh coloured or 

grey, 
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grey, brown, and white. The aſh 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- 
les, and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down tO a ſmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
upon breaking : it has very little 
ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 
it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat 
more wrinkled than the foregoing, 
of a brown or blackiſh colour with- 
out, and white within; this is 
brought from Brazil. The white 
ſort 18 woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte. The firſt ſort (the aſh coloured 
or grey ĩpecacoanha) is that uſually 
eau ſor medicinal uſe. The 
rown has been ſometimes obſerv- 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce violent effects. The white, 
though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geof- 
froy calls this fort baſtard ipeca- 
coanha, and complains that it is an 
impoſition upon the public. To 
what ſpecies of plant the ipecaco- 
anha belongs, has not as yet been 
determined. Geoffroy, Neumann, 
Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, inform 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- 
cynum (dogs bane) are too fre- 
quently brought over 1nſtead of it: 
and inſtances are given of ill conſe- 
quences following from the ufe of 
thele r00ts ; if the marks above 
laid down, particularly the aſh co- 
lour, brittleneſs, deep wrinkles, 
and bitteriſh tate, be carefully at- 
tended to, all miſtakes of this kind 
may be prevented. 
Ipecacoanha was firſt brought in- 


to Europe about the middle of laſt 


century, and an account of it pub- 
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liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo; 
but it did not come into general 
uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. introduced it into 
practice. This root is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we are 
acquainted with ; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 
by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us with the 
character of an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other 
inveterate fluxes ; as alſo in diſ- 
orders proceeding from obſtructions 
of long ſtanding : nor has it Joſt 
much of its reputation by time. In 
dyſenteries, it almoſt always pro- 
duces happy effects, and often per- 
forms a cure in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, In other fluxes of the 
belly, in beginning dyſenteries, and 
ſuch as are of a malignant kind, or 
where the patient breathes a tainted 
air, it has not been found equally 
ſucceſsful: in theſe caſes it is/ne- 
ceſſary to continue the uſe off this 
medicine for ſeveral days, 0 to 
join with it optates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. ' his root, given in 
ſubſtances, it as effeQual, if not 
more ſo, than any of the prepara- 
tions of it: the pure reſin acts as 
a ſtrong irritating emetic, but is of 
little ſervice in dyſenteries; whilſt 
an extract prepared with water 1s 
almoſt of equal ſervice in theſe 
caſes with the root itſelf, though 
it has little effect as an emetic. 
Geoffroy concludes from hence, 
that the chiet virtue of ipecacoanha 
in dyſenteries depends upon its 
gummy ſubſtance, which lining the 
inteſtines with a ſoft mucilage, 
when their own mucus has been 
abraded, occaſions their exulcera- 
tions to heal, and defends them 
from the acrnimony of the juices : 
and that the reſinous part in which 
the emetic quality reſides, is re- 

quired, 
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required, where the morbific mar- 


ters is lodged in the glands of the 
ſtomach -and inteſtines. But if 
the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous, 
or gummy parts, pure gums, or 
mucilages, might be employed to 
equal advantage. Water, aſſiſted 
by a boiling heat, takes up from 
all vegetables a conſiderable por- 
tion of refinous along with the 
gummy matter: if the ipecaco- 
anha remaining after the aQtion of 
water be digeited with pure ſpirit, 
it will not yield half ſo much reſin 
as at firſt : ſo that the aqueous ex- 
tract differs from the crude root 
only in degree, being proportion- 
ably leſs refinous, and having leſs 
eſfect, both as an emetic, and in 
the cure of dyſenteries. The vir- 
tues of ipecacoanka, in this diſ- 
order, depends upon its promoting 
perſpiration, the freedom of which 
is here of the utmoſt importance, 
and an mcreaſe of which, even in 
healthful perſons, 1s generally ob- 
ſerved to ſuppreſs the evacuation 
by ſtool. In dyſenteries, the ſkin 
is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, 
and perſpiration obſtructed : the 
common diaphoretics pals off with- 
out effect through the inteſtinal 
canal : but ipecacoanha, if the pa- 
tient, after a puke or two, be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plen- 
tiful ſweat. After the removal of 
the dyſentery, it is neceſſary to 
continue the uſe of the medicine 
for ſome time longer, in order to 
prevent a relapſe: for this pur- 
poſe, a few grains, divided into 
tcveral doſes, ſo as not to occaſion 
any ſenſible evacuation, may be 
exhibited every day; by this means 
the cure is effeQually eſtabliſhed. 
And indeed ſmall doſes given, 
even from the beginning, have 
deen often found to have. better 


effects in the cure of this diſeaſe 


than larger ones. Geoffroy in- 
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of the powder to act as effectuall 
as a ſcruple or two; and there. 
fore confines the doſes betwixt 
ſix and ten grains: it has lately 
been found, that even ſmaller doſe, 
prove ſufficiently emetic. The 
only officinal preparation of thi, 
root is a tinture made in wine 
[L. E.] | 


IRIDIS FLORENTINA „. 
dix » Iridis Florentine albe C. h. 
Florentine orris ; the root. 

IRIDIS PURPUREZ NOS. 
TRATIS radix : Iridis wulpari 
Germanice five ſylveflris C g. 
Flower-de-luce ; the root [E.] 

Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant: ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated in Our gardens 
on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. 'Therroots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſle; 
and taken into the body, prove 
ſtrongly cathartic ; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropſies, 
in the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte : their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors : the ſhops employ 
it in the white peQoral troche: 
[L.E.] and as an ingredient in the 
theriaca [L.] pectoral decoction, 
and pectoral oxymel [F.] 


IVA ARTHRITICA, vide 


CHAMAPITYS. 


JUGLANDIS cortex et frudus, 

The walnut, and its outer ſhell. 
Ihe kernal of the fruit is ſimilar 
in quality to almonds : the ſhell is 
aſtringent; 


Part l. 
forms us, from his own experience, 
that he has obſerved ten grain 
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aſtringent ; but neither of them 
are at preſent employed in em- 
dicine. 


JUJUBZ, Jujubes ; a half. 
dried fruit brought from France. 

Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
talte. They are recommended in 
an acrimonous ſtate of the juices ; 
in coughs from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions; and in heat of urine : but 
they are at preſent, among us, 


© a ſtranger to medicinal practice, 
2nd to the ſhops. 


JUNCUS ODORATUS: Jun- 


© cus odoratus five aromaticus C. B. 
Sweet ruſh, or camels hay [L.] 


This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, 


| brought to us along with the 
leaves, and ſometimes the flowers, 
| from Turkey and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. 
The talk, in ſhape and colour, 
| ſomewhat reſembles a barley ſtraw : 
it is full of a fungous pith, like 


thoſe of our common ruſhes : the 
leaves are like thoſe of wheat, and 
ſurround the flalk with ſeveral 
coats, as in the reed: the flowers 
are of a carnation colour, ſtriped 


| with a lighter purple. The whole 
| plant, when in perfection, has 
2 hot bitteriſh, not unpleaſant, 


aromatic taſte: and a very fra- 


grant ſmell ; by long keeping, it 
| loſes greatly of its aromatic fla- 


vour, Diſtilled with water, it 


| yields a conſiderable quantity of 
| eſſential oil. It was formerly often 
| uſed as an aromatic, and in ob- 


lructions of the viſcera, &c. but 
at preſent is ſcarce otherwiſe em- 
ployed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. 


JUNIPERI bacen, lignum, gum- 
mr: Tuniperi vulgaris fruticoſæ 
C3 Juniper; the berries [L. E.] 
wood, and the reſia (improperly 
called gum) which exudes from it 


in the warmer climates [E.] 
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This is an evergreen ſhrub, 
growing upon heaths and hilly 
rounds in all the parts of Europe: 
the wood and reſin are not at 
preſent made uſe of for medici- 
nal purpoſes: the berries are 
brought from Holland, where this 
ſhrub 1s very plentiful. 

Juniper Sar have a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell ; | 


by a.bitteriſh one. The pungency 
ſeems to reſide in the bark ; the 


ſweet in the juice; the aromatic 


flavour in oily veſicles, ſpread 
through the ſubſlance of the pulp. 
and diſtinguiſhable even by the 
eye; and the bitter in the ſeeds : 
the freſh berries yield, on expreſ- 
hon, a rich, ſweet, honey-like, 
aromatic juice; if. previouſly 
pounded ſo as to break the feeds, 
the juice proves tart and bitter. 
Theſe berries are uſeful car- 
minatives and ſtomachics: for 
theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 
[L.] and eſſential oil diſtilled from 
them [L. E.] are kept in the ſhops: 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound horſeradiſh water, tinc- 


ture of jalap, tincture of ſena [E.] 


mithridate and theriaca [L.] the 
liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the oil, paſſed through a 
{trainer, and gently exhaled to the 
conſiſtence of a rob, proves like- 


wiſe a medicine of great utility, 


and in many caſes is perhaps pre- 
ferable to the oil, or berry itſelf: 
Hoffman is expreſsly of this opint- 
on, and ſtrongly recemmends it 
in debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teltines, and ſays it is particularly 
of ſervice to old people who are 
ſubject to theſe diſorders, or la- 
bour under a difficulty with regard 
to the urinary excretion : this rob 


is of a dark, browniſh yellow. 
colour, a balſamic ſweet taſte, 
with 


and a 
warm, pungent ſweet taſte, which, 
if they are long chewed, or pre- 
viouſly well bruiſed, is followed 
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with a little of the bitter, more 
or leſs, according as the ſeeds in 
the berry have been more or leſs 


bruiſed. 


K ALI folia : Kali myoris cochle- 
ato ſemine C B. Glaſſwort; its 
leaves, and the alkaline ſalt called 
cineres clavellati, or potaſh © [E.] 
which uſed formerly to be pre- 
pared from this plant only, but 
nc from ſundry forts of woods, 
and other vegetable matters in- 
differently (ſee the article CIx E“ 
res Russ1ci.) Several forts of 
theſe ſalts, differing in degree of 
purity and ſtrength, are to be met 
with in the ſhops of the ary-ſalter : 
they are rarely to be found under 
this denomination in thoſe of the 
apothecary or druggilt. 


KERMES [L E.] a round grain 
about the bulk of a pea, found 
(in Spain, Italy, and in the ſou- 
thern parts of France) adhering 
to the branches of the ilex aculeata 
coc ciglandif, era C. B. 

neſe grains appear, when 
frech, full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, 
or animalcules, of which they are 
the nidus. On expreſſion, they 
yield a red juice, of a bitterith, 
ſome what rough and pungent taſte, 
and a not unpleaſant ſmell: this is 
Brought to us from the ſouth of 
France. The grains themſelves 
are cured by ſprinkling with vine- 
gar before exſiccation: this pre- 
vents the excluſion of the ova, and 
kills ſuch of the animals as are al- 
ready hatched; otherwiſe, they 
change into a winged inſect, leav- 
ing the grain an empty huſk. 

Kermes, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild re- 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
Greeks: the Arabians added a cor- 
dial virtue: European writers alſo 
have in general recommended it 
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for exhilarating the ſpirits, and 
againſt palpitations of the heart: 
but more particularly for promot. 
ing birth, and preventing abor. 


tion. I have known, ſays Geof. 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, 
made joyful mothers by the uſe of 
pills compoſed of kermes, germin, 
ovor. exſiccat. and confectio de by, 
acintho (a compoſition, containing 
ſome vegetableaſtringents and aro. 
matics, together with gold and 
filver leaf, four precious ſtones, 
and other ingredients of leſs value: 
three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
for the firſt doſe, and this repeated 
three times, at the interval of 
twice three hours ; after which 
three pills more are to be taken 
every morning on the three laf 
days of the moon in every month 
till delivery. Notwithſtanding this 
aſſertion, we conceive our reader 
will with us believe, that neither 
the kermes, or its auxiliaries, are 
to be much depended on. Ihe 
kermes gives name to an officinal 
confection, which appears to be 
greatly ſuperior to the above com- 


poſition. 


LABDANUM [L. E.] 

This 1s a refinous ſubſtance ex- 
uding upon the leaves of the ciſfu; 
ladanifera cretica flore purpurea 
Tourn. This reſin is ſaid to have 
been formerly collected from the 
beards of goats, who brouzed 
the leaves of the ciſtus: at preſent, 
a kind of rake, with ſeveral ſtraps 
or thongs of ſkins fixed to it, i. 
drawn lightly over the ſhrub, 6 
as to take up the unctuous juice, 
which is afterwards ſcraped of 
with knives. It is rarely met with 
pure, even in the places which 
produce it; the duſt, blown upon 
the plant by the wind, mingling 
with the tenacious juice : the in- 


babitants are alſo ſaid to mix wit 
it 
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# ternal purpoſes. 
# ingredient in the ſtomachic and 
| cephalic plaſters of the ſhops. 
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it a certain black ſand, In the 
ſhops two ſorts are met with: 
the beſt (which is very rare) is in 
dark coloured, almoſt black maſ- 
ſes, of the conſiſtence of a ſoft 
plalter, which grows ſtill ſofter 
upon being handled; of a very 
agreeable ſmell, and of a light 
pungent bitteriſn taſte : the other 
{ort is harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
in long rolls coiled up: this 1s of 
2 much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has a large admixture of a fine 
ſand, which, in the labdanum ex- 
amined by the French academy, 
made up three-fourths of the maſs. 


/ Rectified ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 
tirely diſſolves pure labdanum, 


leaving only a ſmall portion of 


gummy matter which has no taſte 
| or ſmell: and hence this reſin may 


be thus excellently purified for in- 
It js an uſeful 


LAC [E.] Milk. 
Milk appears to be a vegetable 


| juice, with little or nothing of an 
| animal nature. 
| ule of this ſoft nutritious liquor are 
in general well known: we ſhall 
| therefore, in this place, only give 
an account of ſome experiments, 
| pointing out the alterations it un- 
dergoes from different admixtures, 


The quality and 


There remained 
of dry matter 


pon evapo- 
rating twelve 
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and the difference in quality of the 
milk of different animals. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beat waters, wines, and malt li- 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar; 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly fec- 
tified ſpirit of wine: the curd 
made by acids is in part reſolved 
again by alkaline liquors; as that 
made by alkalies likewiſe is by 
acids, Neutral ſalts, nitre in par- 
ticular, preſerve it from coagulat- 
ing ſpontaneouſly ; and likewiſe 
render it leſs eafily coagulable by 
acids. 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all: on ſuffering it 
to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two 
drachms from twelve ounces, whilſt 
that of cows milk was five times 
as much: the coagulum of aſſes 
milk, even when made by acids, 
forms only-1nto fine light flakes, 
which ſwim in the ſerum ; that of 
goats milk concretes into more 
compact maſſes, which fink. 


| From which water extracted a ſwee t 
ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 


ounces of | exſiccated, to 
drachms. drachms. 
Cows milk 13 12 
Goats milk 124 15 
Human milk 8 6 
Aſſes milk 8 6 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 
from afſes milk was white, and 
lweet as ſugar; thoſe of the others 
brown ot yellow, and conſiderably 


leſs ſweet ; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears; there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſac⸗ 
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charine ſaline matter, than thoſe 
of cows and goats; and that the 
two latter abound moſt with unc- 
tuous groſs matter: hence theſe are 
found to be moſt nutritious, whillt 
the firſt proves moſt effectual as an 
aperient and detergent. 

The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 
keeps better than that made in the 
common manner. This liquor pro: 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral, and if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 
tic, and other diſorders, proceeding 
from thick phlegm and obſtructi- 
ons of the viſcera. 

There are conſiderable differ- 
ences in the milk of the ſame ani- 
mal, according to its different ali- 
ment. Dioſcorides relates, that the 
milk of goats, who ſeed on the ſcam- 
mony plant and ſpurges, proved ca- 
thartic: and examples are given in 
the Acta Haffnienſia of bitter milk 
from the animal having eaten worm- 
wood. It is a common obſervation, 
that cathartics and ſpirituous li- 
quors given to a nurſe, affect the 
child: and that the milk of animals 
feeding on green herbs, is much 
more dilute than when they are fed 
with dry ones. Hoffman, from 
whom moſt of the foregoing obſerv- 
ations are taken, carries this point 
ſo far, as to direct the animal to be 
dieted according to the q ſeaſe 
which its milk is to be drank for. 


LACCà, gummi reſina E.] Lac, 
improperly called gum lac. 

This is a ſort of wax of a red 
colour, collected in the Eaſt- In- 
dies, by certain inſects, and de- 
poſited on ſticks faſtened for that 
purpoſe in the earth. It is brought 
over, either adhering to the ſticks, 
or in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
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in ſemi-tranſparent flat cakes: the 
firſt is called ſtick lac, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoſed of regular cell; 
like the honeycomb, with ſmall 


corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
lodged in them; theſe are the 
young inſects, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tincture; for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſeQs or cellular 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup. 
poſed to be artificial preparations 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob. 
bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The flick 
lac therefore is the genuine ori, 
and ought alone to be employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of great eſteem in Germany, 
and other countries, for laxity, and 
ſpongineſs of the gums, proceeding 
from cold, or a ſcorbutic habit: 
for this uſe the lac is boiled in wa- 
ter, with the addition of a little 
alum, which promotes its ſolution: 
or a tinQure is made from it with 
rectified ſpirit, This. tinQure 1: 
recommended alſo internally inthe 
fAuor albus and in rheumatic and 
ſcorbutic diſorders : it has a grate- 
ful ſmell, and a not unpleaſant, 
bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte: in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopceia, a tinc- 
ture is directed to be made with 
ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. The princi- 
pal uſe of lac among us is in certain 
mechanic arts as a colouring druy, 
and for making ſcaling wax. 


LACTUCA folia, ſemen : Lac 
tuce ſatipze C. B. Garden lettuce; 
the leaves and ſeeds. 

The ſeveral ſorts of garden let- 
tuces are very wholeſome, emol. 
lent, e ſallad herbs, eaſy of 


digeſtion, and ſomewhat Joofenins 
the 


r mn ingen 
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the belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe 
that they have a narcotic quality ; 
and indeed, in many caſes, they 
contribute to procure reſt; this 
they effect by abating heat, and re- 
laxing the fibres. The ſeeds are 
in the number of the four leſſer 
cold ſeeds. 

There are two wild ſorts of let- 


tuce, not unfrequently met with 


under hedges, &c. One of theſe 
differs greatly in quality from the 
foregoing; as may be judged from 
its ſtrong ſoporific ſmell ; it is 
called by Moriſon, lactuca ſylve/- 
tris opii odore vehementi ſoporifero et 
wviroſo, The upper leaves of this 
are jagged about the edges, the 
lower ones not. All the leaves of 
the other wild ſort are very deeply 
Jagged : hence this is by the ſame 
author diſtinguiſhed by the name 
lattuca ſylveſtris laciniata. 


LAMII ALBI folia, flores : La- 
mii albi non fatentis folio oblongo 
C. B, White archangel, or dead 
nettle: the leaves [E.] and flow- 
ers [L. E.] 

his grows wild in hedges; and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
female weakneſſes, as alſo in di ſor- 
ders of the lungs; but they appear 
to be of very weak virtue. 


LAPATHUM. Dock; the roots. | 


We have ten or eleven docks 
growing wild in England, the roots 
ot moſt of which are brought to 
market promiſcuouſly ; though two 
have been generally directed by 
phyſicians in preference to th 
others: theſe are | 


OXYLAPATHUM : Lapathum 


folio acuty plano C. B The dock 


with long, narrow, ſharp-pointed 
leaves, not curled up about the 
edges [E.] 
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HYDROLAPATHUM, fveHer- 
ba Britannica: Lapathum aquaticum 
folio cubitali C. B, The great wa- 
ter dock [Z.] 

The leaves of the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
times been made ingredients in de- 
coctions for removing a coſtive ha- 
bit. The roots arc celebrated for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutane- 
ous diſorders, both exhibited inter- 
nally, and applied externally in 
ointments, cataplaſms, and fomen- 
tations. Muntingius publiſhed a 
treatiſe on theſe plants in the year 
1681, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock 
is the berba Britannica of the an- 
cients: and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter, does not ill agree to the for- 
mer. This author therefore attri- 
butes to the hydrolapathum all the 
virtues aſcribed of old to the Bri- 
tannica, particularly recommending 
it in the ſcurvy and all its ſymp- 
toms. Where this diſorder is of ve- 
ry long ſtanding, ſo as not to yield 
to the hydrolapathum alone, he di- 
res a compolition, by the uſe of 
which, he ſays, even the venereal 
lues will, in a ſhort time, be ef- 
fectually cured. Six ounces of the 
roots of the water dock, with two 
of ſaffron ; and of mace, cinnamon, 

entian, root, liquorice root, and 

lack pepper, each three ounces, 
(or, where the pepper 15 improper, 
ſix ounces of liquorice) are to be 
reduced into coarſe powder, and 
put into a mixture of two gallons 
of wine, with half a gallon of 
ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks ot 
three eggs; and the whole digeſt- 
ed, with a moderate warmth, for 
three days, in a glazed veſſel, cloſe 
ſtopt: from three to ſix ounces of 
this liquor are to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days, or longer. 
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LAPATHUM UNCTUO- 
SUM, vide Boxus Henkicus, 


LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 
NARIS, HAMATITES, LA- 
ZUL1; vide Bezoar, Calani- 
NARIS, &c. 


LAPPA MAJOR, vide BAx- 


DANA MAJOR. 


LAVENDULZ@Z flres : Laven- 
dulæ anguſt ifolia C B. Common, 
- or narrow leaved lavender, or 
ſpike; the flowers [L. 


LAVENDUL A flores : Laven- 
dul latifoliæ C B. Greater, or 
broad-leaved lavender; the flow- 
ers [E.] . 

Theſe plants have a fragrant 
ſmell, to moſt people agreeable; 
and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
talie : the broad-leaved ſort is the 
ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, and yields 


in diſtillation thrice as much eſſen- 


tial oil as the other; its oil is alſo 
hotter, and ſpecifically heavier ; 
hence in the ſouthern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow 
wild, this only is made uſe of for 
the diſtillation of what is called oil 
of ſpike. the narrow-leaved 1s 
the ſort commonly met with in our 
ardens, and therefore alone direct- 
ed by the London college. 
Lavender is a warm flimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves, and 
uterus, proceeding from a weak- 
neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
fluggiſhneſs of the juices. It is 
ſometimes alſo uſed externally in 
fomentations for paralytic limbs. 
The diſtilled oil is particularly ce- 
lebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinalis, and Other cutaneous 1n- 


ſects : if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 
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in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied 
at night to the parts infeſted by in- 
ſets, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal prepara. 
tions of lavender, are the eſſential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E.] and a conſerve 
[L.]: the flowers in ſubſtance arean 
ingredient in the ſternutatory pow. 
der [L] and the oil in the cephalic 
balſam and cephalic plaſter [E.] 


LAUREOLÆ folia, bacce: Lau- 
reolæ ſemper virentis flore viridi, qui- 
buſdam taureole# maris C. B. Spurge- 
laurel; the leaves and berries, 

This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods. I he 
leaves berries, and bark, both of 
the ſtalks and roots, have an ex- 
tremely acrid, hot taſte, which laſt 
for along time, burning and inſtam- 
ing the mouth and fauces. Taken 


internally they operate with great 


violence by ſtool, and ſometimes 
by vomit; ſo as ſcarce to be exhi- 
bited with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety, unleſs their virulence be 
previouſly abated by. boiling. 


LAURI folia, bacce : Lauri vul- 
garis C. B. The bay tree; its 
leaves and berries [L. E. 

Theſe are generally brought 
from the Streights, though the tree 
bears the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ſtrong aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte: the berries are 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation a 
2 quantity of aromatic eſſen- 
tial oil; they yield alſo an almoſt 
inſipid oil to the preſs, in conſe- 
quence of which they prove unctu- 
ous in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 
are warm carminative medicines, 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in- 
tention againſt flatulent colics; and 
likewiſe in hyſterical diſorders. 

Their 
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Their principal uſe in the preſent 
practice is in glylters, and ſome 


external applications. The leaves 


enter our common fomentation: 
and the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm of cummin; they alſo give 
name to an electary, which is little 
otherwiſe uſed than in glyſters. 


LAZ ULI lapis; [E. ] a compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in ſome parts of 
Germany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rarely or never uſed in the preſent 
practice. 


LENTIS VULGARIS ſemen : 
Lentis vulgaris ſemine ſubrufo C. B. 
Lentile; the ſeed, 

This 1s a ſtrong, flatulent food, 
very hard of digeſtion : it is ne- 
ver, at leaſt with us, uſed for any 
medicinal purpoſe. 


LENTISCUS: Lentiſcus werus 
ex inſula Chio, cortice et foliis fuſcis 
Commelin. The lentiſc, or maſtich 
tree; the wood [E.] 

This tree or ſhrub is « native of 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood 1s brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an aſh 
coloured bark, and white within, of 
a rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
and an agreeable, though faint 
'imell ; the ſmaller tough ſprigs are 
both in taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt. 
This wood is accounted a mild bal- 
lamic reſtringent ; a decoction of it 
15,1n theGerman ephemerides, dig- 
nified with the title of vegetable 
aurum potabile, and ſtrongly recom- 
mended in catarrhs, nauſeæ, and 
weakneſs of the ſtomach ; for 
irengthening the tone of the viſce- 
ra in general, and promoting the 
urinary ſecretion. 

This is che tree, which in the 
land Chio affords the reſin, call - 
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ed maſtich. See the article Mas- 
TICHE. 


LEPIDII folia: Lepidii latifolii 
C. B. Common broad ditander, 
pepperwort, or poor man's peppery * 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild by the ſides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves 
have an aromatic, pungent, biting 
taſte, ſomewhat approaching to that 
of pepper, but going off ſooner 
than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs. They are very rare- 
ly employed in medicine, though 
ſtrongly recommended as antiſcor- 
butics, and for promoting the uri- 
nary and cuticular ſecretions z vir- 
tues, which they have undoubted- 
ly a good title to, 


LEUCOIUM LUTEUM, vide 


CHEIRI, 


LEVISTICI, ſeu Liguſtici radix 
ſemen [E.] Angelice montane per- 
ennis, paludapii fulio Tourn. Lovage; 
the root and feed [E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens. 
The root nearly agrees in quality 
with that of angelica: the principal 
difference is, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what leſs pungent taſte, accompa- 
nied with a more durable ſweetneſs: 
the ſefds are rather warmer than 
the root. Theſe ſimples, though 
certainly capable of being applied 
to uſeful purpoſes, are not at pre- 
ſent regarded: neither of them is 
directed in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription, and the root enters no 
officinal compoſition ; the ſeeds are 
an ingredient in the compound va- 
lerian water and troches of myrrh 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
in both which they excellently co- 
incide with the other ingredients. 

LICHEN : 
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LICHEN : Lichen petræus cauli- 
culo pileolum ſuſtinente C. B. Liver- 
wort; the herb. 

This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
places, and by the ſides of rivers. 
It has a faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell; and an herbaceous, rough- 
1h, and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte. 
Great virtues have been attributed 
to this ſimple, in obſtructions of the 
liver, jaundice, &c. which prac- 
titioners do not now expect from it. 


LICHEN CINEREUS TER- 
RESTRIS : Lichen terreſtris cine- 
reus Raii. Aſh-coloured ground li- 
verwort [L. E.] 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and faſ- 
tened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 
the leaves When in perfection are 
of an aſh colour; by age they be- 
come darker coloured or reddiſh. 
It is met with on commons and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads 
on the ground. Dr. Mead informs 
us, that this plant grows in all 
countries, and has been bought 
over from America along with the 

Peruvian bark : that it is found 
at all times, but ought to be ga- 
thered from autumn to winter, as 
being then in its freſheſt vigour. 
This ſimple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic ; but the taſte diſcovers in 
it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occafioned hy the 
bite of a mad dog. An account 
of the remarkable effects in theſe 
Caſes of a powder compoſed of the 
dried leaves and pepper, was com- 
municated to the Royal Society by 
Mr. Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No2 37. 
This powder was afterwards inſert- 
ed (in the year 1721) into the 
London pharmacopœia, under the 
title of pulwis antiliſſus, at the de- 
ſire of an eminent phyſician, Who 
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had great experience of its good 
effects. Some years after, the 
ſame gentleman publiſhed and diſ- 
perſed a paper containing the me- 
thod of cure, which he had, ina 
great number of inſtances, conſtant- 
ly found ſucceſsful. In this paper, 
the directions were to the following 
effect: Let the patient be blood- 
©« ed nine or ten ounces; and af- 
« terwards take a drachm and a 
half of the powder every morn- 
ing faſting, for four mornings 
« ſucceſſively, in half a pint of 
«© cows milk warm. After theſe 
% four doſes are taken, the pa- 
tient muſt go into the cold bath, 
« or a cold ſpring or river, every 
morning faſting for a month: 
„he mult be dipped all over, but 
e not ſtay in (with his head above 
« water) longer than half a mi- 
„ nute, if the water be very cold: 
« after this he muſt go in three 
« times a week for a fortnight 
„ longer,” In the year 1745, 
the world was favaured with a 
new edition of the mechanical ac- 
count of poiſons, in which we find 
the ſame method of cure again re- 
commended, as having, 1n a courſe 
of thirty years experience, never 
failed of ſucceſs, where it had been 
followed before the hydrophobia 
begun. It is greatly to be wilh- 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi- 
cine, in preventing theſe terrible 
diſorders, was abſolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteſtible facts. 
Inſtances have been produced of 
its proving unſucceſsful ; and the 
many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually oc- 
cur, ſeem arguments either of the 
inefficacy of the medicine, or 4 
ſtrange negligence in applying it. 
We {hall only farther obſerve, that 
Boerhaave, who is in general ſuff- 
ciently liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this among 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, which 
e whoever 
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whoever depends upon, will find 
himſelf deceived. 


LIGNUM ALOES, vide A- 


GALLOCHUM, 


LIGNUM RHODIUM [L. E.] 
et ASPALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wood or root, brought 
from the Canary Iſlands: and aſ- 
palathus, a fimple of conſiderable 
eſteem among the ancients, but 
which has not come to the know- 
ledge of later times. 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are much divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 


only with regard to the plant 


which affords it, but likewiſe in 
their accounts of the drug itſelf, 
and have deſcribed, under this 
name, ſimples manifeſtly different. 
This confuſion ſeems to have 
ariſen from an opinion, that the 


| rhodium and aſpalathus are the 
ſame; whence different 


woods 
brought into Europe for the un- 
known aſpalathus were ſold again 
by the name of rhodium. 

As to aſpalathus, the ancients 


| themſelves diſagree ; Dioſcorides 


requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed 


| from the bark, and Galen the 


bark of a root. At preſent, we 
have nothing under this name in 
the ſhops. What was heretofore 
ſold among us as aſpalathus, were 
pieces of a pale coloured wood 


brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and 


more commonly called calambac. 
The lignum rhodium of the 
ſhops is uſually in long crooked 
pieces, full of knots, which when 
cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddiſh caſt: the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deepeſt 
coloured pieces, ſhould be choſen; 
and the ſmall, thin, or pale ones, 
rejected. The taſte of this wood 
is lightly bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 
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pungent ; its ſmell very fragrant, 
reſembling that of roſes: long 
kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell ; 
but on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt another, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt, Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this oderife - 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes : 
a tincture of it in recti fied ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a ſmall 
volume the virtue of a conſiderable 
deal of the wood, bids fair to prove 
a ſerviceable cordial, not inferior 
perhaps to any thing of this kind, 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM- 
PECHENSE [L. E.]: Lignum Bras 


filio fimile, cœrules tingens J. B. 


Campeachy or logwood; a wood 
brought from Campeachy in the 
bay of Honduras. 

This is uſually in large logs, very 
compact and hard, ot a red co- 
lour, and an aſtringent ſweet taſte, 
It has been for a long time uſed by 
the dyers ; but not till very lately. 
as a medicine: a decoction of it, 
and the extract, are in uſe in our 
hoſpitals, and ſaid to have proved 
very ſerviceable in diarrhœas. The 
extract is now received into the 
ſhops. See part III. chap. vi. 


LILII ALBI radix flores : Liki 
albi flore erefo et vulgaris C. B. 
White lily; the roots and flow- 
ers [E.] 

This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers, 
than medicinal uſe. 


LILH CONVALLIUM radix, 
flores : Lilii convallium albi C. B. 
| Lily 
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Lily of che valley, or May lily; 
the roots and flowers [E.] This 
grows wild in woods and ſhady 
places, flowering in May. 

The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they 1mpart by infuſion 
to expreſſed oils, and give over 
in diſtillation both to water and 
ſpirit; but no eſſential oil has 
been hitherto obtained from them. 
Ettmuller ſays, that the diſtilled 
ſpirit is more fragrant than the 
water. The roots of the garden 
lily abound with a ſoft mucilage, 
and hence they have been uſed 
externally in emollient and ma- 
turating cataplaſms: they are 
an ingredient in the ſuppurating 
cataplaſm of the preſent Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. Thoſe of 
the wild lily are very bitter: 
dried, they are ſaid to prove 
a gentle errhine ; as alſo are the 
flowers. 


LIMONUM ſuccus, cortex : 
Fradtis mali limuniæ accide C. B. 
Lemons ; their juice, yellow rind 
IL. E.] and its eſſential oil, called 
eſſence of lemons [L] 

The juice of lemons is ſimilar 
in quality to that of oranges, 
from which it differs little other- 
wiſe than in being more acid. 
The yellow peel 1s an elegant 
aromatic, and is frequently em- 
ployed in ſtomachic tinctutes and 
infuſions; it is conſiderably leſs 
hot than orange peel, and yields 
in diſtillation with water a leſs 
quantity of eſſential oil: its flavour 
1s nevertheleſs more periſhable, 
yet does not ariſe fo readily with 
ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous 
extract made from lemon peel 
poſſeſſes the aromatic taſte and 
ſmell of the ſubject in much 
greater perfection than an extract 
prepared in the ſame manner from 
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the peels of oranges. In the 
ſhops, a ſyrup 1s prepared from 
the juice, and the peel 15 candied: 
the peel is an ingredient in the 
bitter infuſions, bitter wine, and 
both the peel and juice in one of 
the infuſions of ſena ; the eſſential 
oil in the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
ſaponaceous pills, and ointment 


of ſulphur [L. 


LINARILA folia : Linarie wul. 
garis luleæ flure majore C. B. Toad- 
flax; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild upon bank; 
and about the ſides of fields. It 
is ſaid by ſome to be a powerful 
diuretic ; whence it is named by 
Tragus herba urinalis ; by others, 
to be a ſtrong cathartic, inſomuch 
that Brunfelſius has called it by 
a German name, 'expreſſing this 
quality, ſcheiſskraut. Experience 
ſcarcely warrants either of theſe 
appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 
plant. 


LINGUAZA CERVINL, ſeu 
S§colopendrii folia : Lingue cerwing 
offcinarum C. B. Harts-tongue; 
the leaves [E. 

This plant confiſts of a number 
of long narrow leaves, without 
any ſtalk: it grows upon rocks 
and old walls, and remains green 
all the year. The leaves have a 
roughiſh, ſomewhat mucilaginous 
taſte, like that of the maiden- 
hairs, but more difagreeable, 
They are recommended 1n ob- 
ftructions of the viſcera, and 
for ſtrengthening their tone; and 
have ſometimes been made ul: 
of for theſe intentions, either 
alone, or in conjunction with 
maiden-hair, or the other plants 
called capillary. 


LINT CATHARTICI e, 
Lini pratenſis flaſculis exiguis C. B. 
Purgiag 
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purging flax, or mill-mountain ; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches bigh, 
found wild upon chalky hills, 
and in dry paſlure grounds. Its 
virtue is expreſled in its title: an 
infuſion in water or whey of a 
handful of the freſh leaves, or a 
drachm of them in ſubſtance when 
dried, are ſaid to purge without 
inconveuience. 


LINI VULGARIS enen: 
Lini ſativi C B. Common flax; 
the ſeed, called linſeed [L. E.] 

Linſeed yields to the preſs a 
conſiderable quantity of oil; and 
boiled in water, a ſtrong muci- 
lage: theſe are occaſionally made 
uſe of for the ſame purpoſes as 
other ſubſtances of that claſs ; and 
ſometimes the ſeeds themſelves in 
emollient and maturating cata- 
plaſmms. They have alſo been em- 
ployed in Aſia, and, in times of 
ſcarcity, in Europe, as food; but 
are not agreeable, or in general 
wholeſome. Tragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe ſeeds, in 
Zealand, had the hypochondres 
much diſtended, and the face and 
other parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort 
time; and that not a few died of 
theſe complaints. The expreſſed 
oil is an officinal preparation [L. 
L.]: the cake, remaining after the 
expreſſion of the oil, is an in- 
oredient in the ſuppurating cata- 
plaſm, and the ſeeds themſelves 
in the nephritic decoction [E. 


LIQUIDAMBRA [E.] Liqui- 
dambar; a reſinous juice which 
flows from a large tree growing in 
New Spain, Virginia, and other 


. provinces of South America. This 


Juice is at firſt about the confiſtence 
ot turpentine, but by long keep- 
ing hardens into a reſin : it is of 
a yellow colour inclining to red, 
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a warm taſte, and a fragrant ſmell 
not unlike that of ſtorax height- 
ened with a little ambergris. It 
was formerly of great uſe as a 
perfume, but is at preſent a 
ſtranger to the ſhops, 


LITHARGYRUS [L. E.] 
Litharge ; a preparation of lead, 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh reddiſh colour, If cal- 
cined lead be urged with a hafty 
fire, it melts into the appearance 
of oil, and on cooling concretes 
into litharge. Greateſt part of the 
litharge met with in the ſhops, is 
produced in the purification of 
hlver from lead, and the refining 
of gold and filver by means of this 
metal : according to the degree of 
fire and other circumſtances, it 
proves of a pale or deep colour; 
the firit has been commonly called 
litharge of filver, the other li- 
tharge of gold. See the article 
PLuMBUu. 


LITHOSPERMI, /eu Mil: ſolis, 
ſemen : Lithoſpermi majoris erecti 
C. B. Gromwell; the ſeed [E.] 

This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges, Its feeds are round- 
iſh, hard, of a whitiſh colour, 
like little pearls; and from theſe 
ci cumſtances have been ſuppoſed 
peculiarly ſerviceable in calculous 
diſoiders. Their taſte is merely 
farinaceous. 


LOTI URBAN /i a, /emen: 
Loti Fortenſis odare C. B. Sweet 
treſoil; the leaves and ſeeds 

The flowers of this plant are 
ſtronger in ſmel} than the other 
parts: theſe have been recommend» 
ed for diaphoretic, alexiypharmac, 
anodyne, and other virtues: but 
their effects have not been found 
conſiderable enough to continue 
them in practice. | 
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E6UIULZ folia: Oxyos albe 
Gerard. Wood ſorrel; the leaves 
E. E.) i 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and 
medical qualities, it is ſimilar to 
the common ſorrel (ſee the arti- 
cle Acetoſa), but conſiderably more 
grateful, and hence is preferred 
by the London college. - Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable 
whey ; and beaten with ſugar, a 
very elegant conſerve, which has 
heen tor ſome time kept in the 
mops, and is now received in the 
diſpenſatory. 


LUMBRICI et LIMACES 
TERRESI RES. FEarth- worms 
and ſnails [E. 

Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. The lat- 


ter, from their abounding with a. 


viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reltorative in con- 
ſumptions: for this purpole, they 
are directed to be boiled in milk ; 
and thus managed, they may pol- 
hbly be of ſome ſervice. 
give over nothing in diſtillation 
either with water or ſpirit; and 
hence the diſtilled waters of them, 
though ſormerly in great eſteem, 
are not found to have any of the 
virtues which the animals them- 
ſelves are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 

LUPINI femen : Lupini wulga- 
ris, fine et flore albo, ſativi J. B. 
White lupines; the ſeeds. 

Theſe have aleguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. Caſpar 
Hofman cautions againſt their in- 
ternal uſe, and tells us (from one 
of the Arabian writers) that they 
have ſometimes occahoned death. 
Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he 
ſaw a boy of eight or ten years of 
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age, after taking a drachm of theſe 
ſeeds in powder, ſeized with ex. 
er pains of the abdomen, a 
iſhculty of reſpiration, and al. 
molt total loſs of voice ; and that 
he was relieved from theſe com- 
plaints by a glyſter of milk and 
ſugar, which brought away a valt 
quantity of worms, But Mr, 
Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, that 
either theſe ſymptoms were owing 
to the worms, and not to the 
medicine; or that theſe ſeeds, if 
they have any noxious quality, loſe 
it, with their bitterneſs, in boiling; 
ſince they were commonly uſed 
among the Greeks as food, and 
recommended by Galen as very 
wholeſome. 


LUPULUS: Ohg 
perennis, heteroclitus, floribus ber- 
baceis, capſulis foliaceis flrobili in- 
ar Voriſ. Hops; the looſe leafy 
heads which grow on the tops of 
the flalks. | 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicinal 
purpoſes. Their principal con- 
ſumption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous and 
diſpoſe to paſs off more freely by 


urine, 


LYCOPERDON: Fungus rotun- 
dus orbiculuris C. B. Puff, ball, or 
duſty muſhroom [E.] 

This fungus 1s found in dry 
paſture grounds, It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with the 
agaric of the oak (ſee p. 76.) and 
has, like it, been employed for re- 
ſtraining external hzmorrhages 
and other fluxions. The fine duſt, 
with which it becomes filled by 
age, has been applied alſo in the 
ſame intentions, 


MACIS [L. E.] Mace; one of 
the Coverings of the nutmeg (hy 
the 
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the article Nux moſchata ) This 
ſpice, conſidered as the ſubject 
both of medicine and of phar- 
macy, agrees nearly with the nut- 
meg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat leſs 


adtringent, yields to the preſs a 


more fluid oil, and in diſtillation 
a more volatile one: what is 
called in the ſhops expreſſed oil 
of mace, is prepared, not from 
this ſpice, but from the 2 
Mace is an ingredient in the © 

cinal ſteel wine [L.] and aqua 
mirabilis [E.]; and the expreſſed 
oil in the ſtomachie and cephalic 


| plaſters [L.] 


MAGISTRANTIA, vide Iu- 


PUERATORIA, 


MAJORANZ folia: Majorane 
vilparis C. B. Sweet marjoram ; 
the leaves [L E.] 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary, as well 
as medicinal uſes; the Jſeeds 
are commonly procured from the 
ſouthern parts of France, where 
the plant grows wild. It is a 
moderately warm aromatic, yield- 
Ing its virtues both to aqueous 
ind ſpirituous liquors by infuſion, 
and to water in diſtillation. It 
1: principally celebrated in diſfor- 
ders of the head and nerves, and 
in the humoural aſthmas and ca- 
tirrhs of old people. An eſſential 
01] of the herb is kept in the ſhops. 
The powder of the leaves proves 
an agreeable errhine, nd enters 
the officinal ſternutatory powder. 


MALABATHRUM folium: 
Folum cinnamomi five canelle Mala- 
Uarice et Javanenſis C. B. Indian 
leaf [L.] 

This leaf is of a green colour, 
irm texture, very ſmooth on one 
hde, leſs ſo on the other, on 


| Raii, 
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which run three remarkable ris 
through its whole length. Leme- 
ry and Pomet affirm, that theſe 
leaves have no perceptible ſmell 
or taſte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great ſhare 
of both : thoſe met with in our 
ſhops have little or no ſmell till 
they are well rubbed, when they 
emit an agreeable ſpicy odour : 
on chewing, they are found ex- 
tremely mucilaginous. This drug 
is of no farther uſe in medicine, 
than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca; and is, 
when in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
our college ditect as a ſuccedane- 
um to it. 


MALVA folia, flores : Mulve 


ſylveſtris folio finua'o C. B. Mal- 


low; the leaves and flowers 
ILL. Z.] 

Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetiſh taſte, The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 
emollient herbs: they were for- 
merly of ſome eſteem, in food, 
for looſening the belly; at preſent, 
decoctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours: their principal uſe is in 
emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations, The leaves enter 
the officinal decoction for glyſters, 
and a conſerve is prepared from 
the flowers [L.] g 


MALA: Frudus mali ſative 
Apples [E.] 

All the ſorts of apples have the 
common quality of cooling and 
abating thirſt: the more acid 
kinds looſen the belly; the auſtere 
have rather a contrary effect. 


MALA SYLVESTRIA: ' 
Frudus mali ſylveſtris acido ow 


ourn 
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Tourn. Crab apples, or wildings 


Tbeſe aie fo acid as not to be eat- 
able: their juice, called verjuice, 
has ſometimes ſupplied the place 
of vinegar, and has been made 
an ingredient in cooling and re- 
ſtringent gargariſms. At preſeat, 
they are ſcarce ever employed for 
any medicinal uſe. 


MANDRAGORZ@ folia : Man- 
dragore fructu rotundo C. B. Man 
drake; the leaves. 

The qualities of this plant ate 
very doubtful: it has a ſtron 

diſagreeable ſmell reſembling that 
of the nargotic herbs, to which 
claſs it is uſually referred. It 
has rarely been any otherwiſe 
made uſe of in medicine, than 
as an ingredient in one of the old 
officinal unguents. Both that com- 
poßtion and the plant itſelf are 
now rejected from our pharmaco- 


PE1as. 


MANNA [L. E.]; the juice 
of certain trees of the aſh kind 
(growing in Italy and Sicily) 
either naturally concreted on the 
plants, or exſiccated and purified 
by art. There are ſeveral forts 
of manna in the ſhops. The 
larger pieces, called flake manna, 
are uſually preferred; though 
the ſmaller grains are equally 
as good, provided they ate white, 
or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant 
taſte, and free from any viſible 
impurities. Some people injudi— 
ciouſly prefer the fat honey-like 
manna to the foregoing : this has 
either been expoſed to a moiſt 
air, or damaged by ſea or other 
water. This kind of manna is 
faid to be ſometimes counter- 
ſeited by a compoſition of ſugar 
and honey, mixed with a little 
{cammony : there is alſo a fac- 
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titious manna, which is white ang 
dry, ſaid to be compoſed of ſu. 
ar, manna, and ſome purpative 
ingredient, boiled to a Proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diſtin. 
guiſhe! by its weight, folidity, 
untranſparent whiteneſs, and by 
its taſte, which 1s different from 
that of manna. 

Manna is a mild, agreeable 
laxative, and may be given with 
ſafety to children and pregnant 
women: nevertheleſs, in ſome 
particular conſtitutions, it ads 
very unkindly, producing flaty- 
lencies, and diſtenſion of the viſ. 
cera; theſe inconveniencies may 
be prevented by the addition of 
any prateful warm aromatic, 
Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 
and hence it 1s rarely given in 
this intention by itſelf. It may 
be commodiouſly diſſolved in the 
purging mineral waters; or joined 
to the catharticſalts, ſena, rhubarb, 
or the like. Geoffroy recommends 
acuating it with a few grains ef 
emetic tartar; the mixture is to be 
divided into ſeveral doſes, each con- 
taining one grain of the emetic 
tartar: by this management, he 
ſays, bilious ſerum will be plent!- 
fully evacuated, without any nau- 
ſea, gripes, or other inconvenience. 
It is remarkable, that the efficacy 
of this drug is greatly promoted, 
(if the account of Valiſnieri is to 
be relied on) by a ſubſtance which 
is itſelf very flow of operation, 
caſia. (See the article Cas1a) 
Manna is an ingredient 1n the 
electary of caſia [L. E.] and 
gives name to an officinal lohoch 


E. 
MARGARITZ L. E.] Pearls; 


ſmall concretions of a tranſparent 
whiteneſs, found on the inſide 


the ſhell of the conch margaritifers 
or 
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her-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
RD 5 muſcles, and other 
well fiſhes. The pearls moſt eſ- 
teemed are brought from the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the names of oriental and occi- 


dental: the oriental, which are va- 
jued moſt, have a more ſhining 
(lber hue than the occidental ; 
theſe laſt are ſomewhat milky: a 
ſort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
times met with in our own ſeas, 


| particularly on the coaſt of Scot- 


land, The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 
unfit for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 
nerally employed in medicine. 


| They have been 2 celebrated 


az cordial, alexipharmac, and com- 
forting the nerves : but the only 
virtue that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from them is, that of ab- 
ſorbing acidities in the prime viz, 


in which intention they enter three 
of the officinal powders. 


Their 
comparative ſtrength, with regard 
to the other abſorbents, may be 


| ſeen among the tables at the begin- 


ning of this work : ſee p. 63. 
MARRUBI folia: Mirrubii al- 


| bi wulgaris C. E. White hore- 


hound: the leaves [L. E.] 

Theſe have à very ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh 
very bitter taſte. Beſides the vir- 
tues which they poſſeſs in common 
with other ſtrong bitters, they are 
ſuppoſed tobe peculiarlyſerviceable 
ia humouralaithmas and coughs, the 
yellow jaundice proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the bile, and other 
chronical diſorders. They are 
coubtleſs an uſeful aperient and de- 
obſtruent, promote the fluid ſecre- 


| tons in general, and liberallytaken, 


looſen the belly, They are an in- 
gredient only in the theriaca [L.] 


MARI SYRIACI folia: Mari 
cortuft J. B. Chamædryos maritime 
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incanæ fruteſcentis ſoliis lanceolatis 
Tourn. Syrian herb maſtich; the 
leaves [L E.] 

This is a ſmall ſnrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bit- 
teriſh taſte; and, when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, a quick pungent 
ſmell, which ſoon affects the head, 
and occaſions ſneezing : diſtilled 
with water, they yield a very acrid, 
penetrating eſſentialoil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcurvygraſs. Theſe qualities 
ſufficiently point out the uſes to 
which this plant might be applied; 
at preſent, it is little otherwiſe em- 
ployed than in cephalic ſnuffs. It 
is an ingredient in the pulvis flernu- 
tatorius of the London pharmaco- 
pœia. 


MARI VULGARIS folia: Samp- 
ſuci frve mari maſtichen redelentis 
C. B. Thymbre Hiſpanice majo- 
rane folio Tourn, Herb maſtich; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

This pungent aromatic plant 


alſo 15 become almoſt a ſtranger to 
practice. 


MASTICHE [L. E.] Maſtich; 
a reſin exuding from the lentiſc 
tree (ſee Lentiſcus Jand brought from 
Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, tranſpa- 
rent grains or tears, of an agree- 
able ſmell, eſpecially when heated 
or ſet on fire. This reſin is re- 
commended in old coughs, dyſen- 
teries, hæmoptoes, weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy direQs an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur» 
poſes : but water extracts little or 
nothing from this reſin; rectified 
ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it: 
the ſolution taſtes very warm and 
pungent. 


MATRI- 
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MATRICARIZA felia, flores : 
Matricariæ vulgaris ſeu jative C. B. 
Common wild featherfew or fever- 
ſew; the leaves [L. E] and flow- 
ers [E.] 

This plant is a celebrated anti- 
hyſteric. Simon Paulli relates, that 
he has experienced moſt happy 
effects from it in obſtructions of 
the uterine evacuations. I have 
often ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of 
a decoction of matricaria and cha- 
momile flowers with a little mug- 
wort, hyſteric complaints inſtantly 


relieved, the diſcharge ſucceed 


plentifully, and the patient from a 
lethargic ſtate, return as it were 
into life again. Matricaria is like- 
wiſe recommended in ſundry other 
diſorders, as a warm ſtimulating 
bitter : all that bitters and carmi- 
natives can do, ſays Geoffroy, may 
be expected from this. It is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of ſome uſe 
in theſe caſes, though not perhaps 
equal to chamomile flowers alone, 
with which the matricaria agrees 
in ſenſible qualities, except in be- 
ing weaker. 


MECHOAC ANNE adix E.]: 
the root of an American convolvu- 
los, brought chiefly from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
flices like jalap, but larger, and of 
a whitiſh colour. It was firſt in- 
troduced among us (about the year 
1524) as a purgative univerſally 
fafe, and capable of evacuating all 
morbific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. Soon 
as jalap Vlecame known, Mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs, by ſome 
ſtill deemed an uſeful cathartic: 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, and 
is not apt to offend the ſtomach : 


its operation is flow, but effectual 


and ſafe. Geoffroy affirms, that 
there is ſcarce any purgative 


Part I 
accompanied with fewer incoy. 
veniencies. It ſeems to differ fron 
Jalap only in being weaker; the 
reſins obtained from both hays 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalzy 
yields five or fix times as much x; 
Mechoacan ; hence it is found ne. 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in f 
times the doſe of the former, 90 
produce the ſame effects. 


MEL L. E.] Honey. —Honey is 
a vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honeycomb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a fieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; 
or by including the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out 
by a preſs: the firſt ſort is the 
pureſt; the latter is found to con- 
tain a good deal of the matter of 
which the comb is formed, and 
ſundry other impurities: there i; 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoing, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. The beſt ſort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmel], 
and a very pleaſant taſte: both the 
colour and flavour differ according 
to the plants which the bees col- 
lect it from: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is ſaid to have a very manifel. 
flavour of that plant, and to be 
imitable by adding to other honey 
an infuſion of roſemary flowers. 
Honey, conſidered as a medicine, 
is a very uſeful detergent and ape- 
rient, powerfully diſſolving viſcic 
Juices, and promoting the expeQo- 
ration of tough phlegm : in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an in- 
convenience of griping or proving 
purgative ; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by prev! 
ouſly boiling the honey. 


MELAMPODIUM, vide Her- 
MEL 


LEBORUS NIGER, 
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MELILOTI folia flores : Trifo- 
ii edorati ſeu meliloti vulgaris J. B. 


- Melilot; the leaves and flowers [E.] 


This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn ; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell: when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the. taſte 1s 
roughiſh, bitter, and if long chew- 
ed, nauſeous, A decoQtion of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
fammations of the abdomen ; and 
a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But moderg practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
slyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like; and in 
theſe not often. It formerly gave 
name to one of the officinal plaſters, 
which received from the melilot a 
green colour, but no particular 
virtue. 


MELISS E folia : Melis hor- 
tenſis C. B. Balm; the 3 E.] 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind; anda weak rough- 
iſn aromatic taſte. The young 
ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt flavour; 
the flowers, the herb itſelf, when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 


ſoils, or rainy ſeaſons, are much 


weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 
Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts, is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice. 
So high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
it amedicine which ſhould prolong 
life beyond the uſual period. The 
preſent practice, however, holds it 
in no great eſteem, and ranks it 
(where it certainly deſerves to be) 
among the weaker corroborants: in 
diſtillation, it yields an elegant eſ- 
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ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmall 
quantity; the remaining decoction 
taſtes roughiſh. 
of the herb, drank as tea, and 
continued for ſome time, have done 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the 
viſcera: theſ/ liquors, lightly aci- 
dulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a v 
grateful drink, in dry parching fe- 
vers. A ſimple water of the plant 
is directed in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopceia as an officinal. 


MELONUM 2 Melons ; 
the ſeeds. Theſe ſtand among the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They 
have been ſometimes uſed, with 
the others of that claſs, as cooling 
and emollient: but are at preſent 
little taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARIA, vide 


NePETA. 


MENTHZA VULGARIS folie - 
Menthe anguſtifoliæ ſpicatæ C. B. 
Garden or ſpearmint; the leaves 
IL. E.] 

The leaves of mint have a warm. 
roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachic and car- 
minative: in loſs of appetite, nau- 
ſez, continual reachings to vomit, 
and (as Boerbaave expreſſes it) al- 
molt paralytic weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, there are few ſimples per- 
haps of equal efficacy. In colicky 
pains, the gripes to which children 
are ſubje&, lienteries, and other 
kinds of 1mmoderate fluxes, this 
plant e e does good ſervice. 
It likewiſe proves beneficial in ſun- 
dry hyſteric caſes, and affords an 
uſeful cordial in languors and other 
weakneſſes conſequent upon deli- 
very. The belt preparations for 
theſe purpoſes are, a ſtrong infu- 

ſion 


Strong infuſions 
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fon made from the dry leaves in 
water (which is much ſuperior to 
one from the green herb) or rather 
a tincture or extract prepared with 
rectiſied ſpirit. "Theſe poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the mint: the eſ- 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 
tain only the aromatic part ; the 
expreſſed juice only the altringency 
and bitteriſhneſs, together with the 
mucilaginous ſubſtancecommon to 
all vegetables. The eſſential oil. 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water, and 
a conſerve, are kept in the ſhops: 
the Edinburgh college directs an 
infuſion of the leaves in the diſ- 
tilled water. This herb is an in- 
gredient alſo in the three alexitereal 
waters; and its eiſential oil in the 


ſtomach plaſter [L.] and ſtomachic 


pills [E.] 


MENTASTRI alia: Mentaſtri 
fpicati folio longiore candicante J. B. 
Horſe mint; the leaves. Ihis 
and ſeveral other ſorts of mint are 
found wild in moiſt meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 
vers. They are much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than ſpearmint, and 
have more of a hot unpleaſant 
bitternets. 


MENTHEA PIPERTIDIS 
folia : Menthe ſpicis brevioribus et 
babiticribus, foliis menthe fuſce, 
fapore ferviao piperis Raii Sy- 
nopſ. Peppermint; the leaves 
IL. E] | 

This ſpecies has been lately in- 
troduced into praQtice, and re- 
ceived for the firit time in our 
preſent pharmacopœia; very few 
of the botanical or medical writ- 
ers make mention of it: it grows 
wild in ſome parts of England, in 
moiſt watery places, but is much 
leſs common than the other ſorts. 
The leaves have a more penetrat- 
ing ſmell than any of the other 
mints, and a much warmer, pung- 
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ent, glowing taſte like pepper 
ſinking as it were into the tongue, 
The principal uſe of this herb i; 
in flatulent colics, languors, and 
other like diſorders : it ſeems to a8 
as ſoon as taken, and extend itz 
effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a ploy. 
ing warmth. Water extracts the 
whole of the pungency of this 
herb by infuſion, and elevates it 
in diſtillation. Its officinal prepa- 
rations are an eſſential oil, and 
2 ſimple and ſpirituous water [L. 
The Edinburgh college employ it 
alſo in the agua mirabilis and elixir 
of vitriol. 


MERCURIALIS maris et ſeni- 
ne folia: Mercurialis teſticulatæ five 


maris, et ſpicata five fa ninæ Diiſ- 


coridis et Plinii C. B. Male and 
female French mercury; the leaves 
E.] 

b Theſe ſtand among the ſive e- 
mollient herbs; and in this in- 
tention are ſometimes made uſe of 
in glyſters. A ſyrup made from 
the leaves, given in the doſe of 
two ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild 
and uſeful laxative, 

There is another ſort of mercuri- 
alis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having 
the ſame virtues with the fore- 
going, and as more-palatable, has 
been lately found poſſeſſed of noxi- 
ous qualities, (See Raii Synof/+ 
edit. 3. page 138. Phil. Tran. 
abr. Lowthorp. ii. 646.) This may 
be diſtinguthed from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial 
plant, larger, having its leaves 
rough, and the flalk not at all 
branched. The ofjcinal fort is 
named by Linnæus mercurialis cault 
brachiato, foliis glabris; the poiſon- 
ous mercurialis caule ſimpliciſſims, 
foliis ſeabris ; it is commonly 
called dogs mercury, 


MER- 
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MESPILA : Frufus meſpili oul- 
garis J. B. The medlar-rree ; its 
truit, 

Medlars are ſcarce ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal pur- 
poſes, They have a very auſtere 
aſtringent taſte, inſomuch as not 
to be eatable until mellowed by 
keeping. 


MEIATHAMANTICI radix : 
Mei foliis nnethi C. B. Spignel; 
the root [L. E.] 

. Spignelis an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy, and the warm- 
er parts of Europe, and ſometimes 


. alſo in England. The roots have 
F a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a 
. warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte : 
id in virtue, they are fimilar to the 
& leviſticum, from which this root 
ſeems to differ only in being weak- 
125 er, and ſomewhat more agreeable. 
af t is an uſeful aromatic and carmi- 
of native, though at preſent little re- 
_ garded. 
of 
ild 


MEZ EREl rudix, cortex, bacce : 
Laurel folio deciduo, flore purpureo, 
Heinis laureulæ famine C. B. Me- 
zereon, or ſpurge- olive; the root, 
bark, and berries. 

The bark and berries are ſtrong 
Purgatives, ſimilar to the Iaureola, 
or ſpurge laurel. The root is ſome- 
times uſed in diet drinks. 


MILII ſemen : Milii ſemine luteo 
C. B. Millet; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 
ployed in food, but hardly ever as 
medicines: they are ſufficiently 


nutritious, and not difficult of di- 
geſtion, 


MILIUM SOLIS, vide Li- 
THOSPERMUM. 

MILLEFOLII folia: Millefolii 
vulgaris albi, ex Millefolii purpurei 
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MERCURIUS, vide Azczn- C. B. Milſoil, or yarrow ; the 
leaves [E.] 
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This grows plentifully about the 
ſides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering greateſt part of 
the ſummer. The leaves have a 
rough bitteriſh taſte, and a faint 
aromatic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a very mild aſtringent, 
and as ſuch they ſtand recommend- 
ed in hemorrhages both inter- 
nal and external, diarrhœas, de- 
bility and laxity of the fibres; and 
likewiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical 
affections. In theſe caſes, ſome 
of the Germans have a very high 
opinion of this herb, particularl 
Stahl, who eſteemed it a very ef- 
fectual aſtringent, and, in his lan- 
guage, one of the moſt certain 
tonics and ſedatives. Its virtues 
are extracted in great perfection 
by proof ſpirit: water takes up 
its aſtringency and bitterneſs, but 
little of its aromatic flavour; tinc- 
tures made in rectiſied ſpirit con- 
tain both, though rather weaker 
than thoſe in proof ſpirit. 

The flowers of milfoil are con- 
ſiderably ſtronger in aromatic fla- 


vour than the leaves; in diſtilla- 


tion they yield a ſmall quantity 
of eſſential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour, 

The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable, warm, 
pungent taſte. Dr. Grew reſem- 
bles them to contrayerva, and ima- 
— they might, in ſome meaſure, 
upply its place; this, however, 
is greatly to be doubted, ſince 
there is ſuch a remarkable dif- 
ference betwixt the two, that 
whilſt one retains its taſte for a 
length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
taſte of the other 1s in great mea- 
ſure loſt by drying. 


MILLEPEDZ [L. B] Wood- 
lice, hoglice, laters, | 
Theſe 
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Theſe inſets are found in cel- 


lars, under ſtones, and in cold 
moiſt places; in the warmer coun- 
tries they are rarely met with. 
Millepedes have a faint diſagree- 
able ſmell, and a ſomewhat pun- 


ent, ſweetiſh, nauſeous taſte. 

hey have been highly celebrated 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, in all 
kinds of obſtructions of the bow- 
els, in the jaundice, weakneſs of 
figh:, and a variety of other diſ- 
orders. Whether they have any 
Juſt title to theſe virtues, 1s great- 
ly to be doubted: thus much is 
certain, that their real effects 
come far ſhort of the character 
uſually given of them. Their 
officinal preparations are, the mil. 
lepedes dried and powdered [L. E.] 
and an infuſion of the live infect 
in wine [E]: they are an ingre- 
dient alſo in the iReric decoction 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopceia. 


MINIUM [L. E.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 
article PLUMBUM-. 


MORSUS DIABOLI, ſeu Succiſe 
radix, folia: Scabioſæ pratenſis 
noſtratis pramorſa radice Moriſon. 
Devils bit; the leaves and roots. 
Theſe ſtand recommended as alex- 
ipharmacs, but thev have long 
given place to medicines of great- 
er efficacy. 


MORI fru@us, et cortex radicis : 
Mori fructu nigro C. B. The mul- 
berry tree; its fruit [L. E.] and 
the bark of the roots [E. 

This tree is commonly culti- 
vated on account of its fruit, 
which is rather eaten for pleaſure 
than uſed as a medicine: it has 
the common qualities of the other 
ſweet fruits, abating heat, quench- 
ing thirſt, and promoting the 
groſſer ſecretions; an agreeable 
ſyrup, made from the juice, is kept 
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in' the ſhops. The bark of the 


roots has been in conſiderable 
eſteem as a vermifuge; its taſte i; 
bitter, and ſomewhat aſtringent, 


MOSCHUS [L. E.] Muſk, 

Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance 
like clotted blood, found in a lit. 
tle bag ſituated near the umbilical 
region of a particular kind of ani. 
mal met with in China, Tartary, 
and the Eaſt-Indies: the beſt muk 
is brought from Tonquin, an in- 
ferior ſort from Agria and Bengal, 
and a ſtill worſe from Ruſſia. 

Fine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders ; which are gene- 
rally about the ſize of a pigeon'; 


egg, covered with ſhort brown 


hairs, well filled, and without any 
appearance of having been open- 
ed. The muſk itſelf is dry, with 
a kind of unQuoſity, of a dark 
reddiſh brown, or ruſty blackiſh 
colour, in ſmall round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, 
and perfectly free from any ſandy 
or other viſible foreign matter, 
If chewed, and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks ſmooth, 
bright, yellowiſh, and free from 
grittineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron, 
it catches flame, and burns almoſt 
entirely away, leaving only an ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity of light 
greyiſh aſhes; if any earthy ſub- 
ſtances have been mixed with the 
muſk, the quantity of the reſidu- 
um will readily diſcover them. 
Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte : a fragrant ſmell, agreeable 
at a diſtance, but when ſmelt near 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances, If a ſmall 
quantity be infuſed in ſpitit df 
wine in the cold for a few days, ! 
imparts a deep, but not red tine: 
ture: this, though it diſcovers 00 
great ſmell of the. muſk, is never 


theleſs ſtrongly impregnated wu 


x 
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its virtues; a ſingle drop of it 
communicates to a whole quart of 
wine a rich muſky flavour. The 
degree of flavour which a tincture 
drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk communicates 
liquors, is perhaps one of the beſt 
criteria for judging of the good- 
neſs of this commodity. Neumann 
informs us, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves ten parts out of thirty of 
muſk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its 
ſmell in diſtillation, whilſt pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. 


d Muſk is a medicine of great eſ- 
5 teem in the eaſtern countries: a- 
's mong us, it has been for ſome 
vn time pretty much out of uſe, even 
ny as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
n- its occaſioning vapours, &c. in 
ith weak females, and perſons of a 
uk ſedentary life. It appears, how- 
ih ever, from late experience, to be, 
ins, when properly managed, a remedy 
ots, of good ſervice even againſt thoſe 
ndy diſorders which it has been ſup- 
ter, poſed to produce, Dr. Wall has 
h a communicated (in the Philoſophi- 
oth, cal Tranſactions, No. 474) an ac- 
rom count of ſome extraordinary ef- 
ron, ſects of muſk in convulſive and 
moll other diſeaſes, which have too 


often baffled the force of medicine. 
The doctor obſerves, that the 
ſmell of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
vice, where the ſubſtance taken 
inwardly, and in conſiderable 
quantity, produces the happieſt ef- 
fects; that two perſons, labouring 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 
treme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by 
taking two doſes of muſk, each of 
which was fixteen grains, were 
perfectly relieved from their com- 
plaints. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
convulſive hiccups, attended with 
the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 
by a doſe or two, of ten grains: 
and that in ſome caſes, where this 
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medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſter- 
ed to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix grains 
he never found much effect from 
it; but that taken to ten grains, 
and upwards, it never fails to pro- 
duce a mild diaphoreſis, without 
at all heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs ; that on the contrary, it eaſes 
pain, raiſes the ſpirits, and that 
after the ſweat breaks out, the pa- 
tient uſually falls into a refreſhing 
fleep; that he never met with any 
hylterical perſon, how averſe ſo- 
ever to perfumes, but could take 
it, in the form of a bolus, with- 
out inconvenience. To this paper 
is annexed an account of ſome far- 
ther extraordinary effects of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman. 
Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in theſe diſor- 
ders. I have myſelf frequently 
given it with remarkable ſucceſs; 
and ſometimes increaſed the doſe 
as far as twenty grains every four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The 
julep is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of it, 


MYROBALANI. Myrobalans ; 
dried fruits brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; their outward part, freed 
from the ſtone 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals ; (1) 
The yellow, myrobalant teretes citri- 
ni C. B. (2) The chebule, myroba- 
lani naximæ oblongæ anguloſe C. B. 
(3) The Indian or black, myroba- 
lani nigre ofangularis C. B. (4) 
The belliric, morobalani rotundæ 
bellirice C. B. (5) The emblic, 
myrobalani emblice in ſegmentis nu- 
cleum habentes, anguloſæ FJ. B. 

All the myrobalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 
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have alſo an aſtringent quality, diſ- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among ths Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 
tions: in conſequence of this, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 
bowels after their operation as a 
cathartic is over. Nevertheleſs 
their purgative virtue is ſo inconſi- 
derable, that practitioners have 
for a long time laid them intirely 
aſide in that intention ; and the 
college of Edinburgh, as well as 
that of London, have now rejected 
them ſrom the catalogue of offici- 
nal ſimples. 


MYRRHA [L. E.] Myrrh. 
Myrrh is a concrete gummy re- 
ſi nous juice, brought from the Eaſt- 


rious colours and magnitudes. The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
taſte, with an aromatic flavour, 
though not ſufficient to prevent 
its proving nauſeous to the pa- 
late; and a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell. The medical effects of 
this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ſtrengthen the viſcera, and diſ- 
ſolve thick tenacious juices : it fre- 
quently occaſions a mild diaphore- 
ſis, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſerviceable, in lan- 
guid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from a 
imple inaQtivity, thoſe female diſ- 
orders which proceed from a cold, 
mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the humours, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, cachectie diſ- 
orders, aud where the lungs and 
thorax are oppreſſed by viſcid 
phlegm. Myrrh is likewiſe ſup- 

ſed in a peculiar manner to re- 

ſt * in all parts of the 
body; and in this light ſtands re- 
commended in malignant, putrid, 
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and peſtilential fevers, and in the 
ſmall-pox, in which laſt it is ſaid 
to accelerate the eruption, 

Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men. 
ſtruum has a diſagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecu- 
liar flavour of the myrrh: this part 
diſſolves in water, except ſome im- 
purities which remain. Indiſtilla- 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous eſſential 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrh is the baſis of 
an officinal tinQure [L. E.] and 
gives name to a compound tincture 
[E 1 powder [L. ] and troches 
[E.] It is an ingredient in the 
aloetic wine or elixir proprietatis, 
the gum pills, Rufus's pills [L. E.] 
ſtomachic pills [E.] mithridate, 
theriaca | L.] and theriaca Edinen- 
ſis [E.] 


MYRRHIDIS folia, ſemen : 
Myrrhidis magno ſemine, longo, ſul- 
cato F. B. Sweet cicely; the leaves 
and ſeeds, 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens: 1t agrees in quality with the 
charefolium ; ſee p. 123. 


MYRTI bacce : Myrti commu 
nidtalice C. B. Myrtle; the ber- 
ries [E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in 
our botanic gardens, The leaves 
and berries have been ſometimes 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but are 
not at preſent regarded, 


NAPI /emen : Napi dulcis officina- 
rum: Napi ſative C. B. Sweet navev 
or navew gentle ; the ſeeds [L.] 

This is a fort of turnep, ſown it 
ſome of our gardens for culinary 
uſe: the roots are warmer than the 
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common turnep. The ſeeds have 
a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with 
a faint aromatic flavour : abun- 
dance of virtues have been aſcrib- 


ed to them, as attenuating, deterg- 


ent, alexipharmac, and others ; at 
preſent, they are of no farther uſe 
in medicine, than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. 


NAPI SYLVESTRIS ſemen : 
Napi ſilveſtrii C. B. Rape; the 
ſeeds. 

This has little other external 
difference from the foregoing than 
being ſmaller : it grows wild upon 
dry banks and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 
pungent than thoſe of the gar- 
den ſort: the only uſe, however, 
they are applied to, 1s the prepara- 
tion of the oil called rape oil, which 
is obtained by bruiſing and preſſing 
the ſeeds: large quantities of the 
plant are cultivated for this pur- 
poſe in the iſle of Ely. 


NARDUS CELTICA: Radix 
nardi Celtics Dioſcoridlis C. B. Va- 
leriane Celtic Tourn, Celtic nard 
L. E.] the root, brought from the 
Alps, &c. 

This root conſiſts of a number 
of fibres, with the lower part of 
the ſtalks adhering ; theſe laſt are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves. 


NARDUS INDICA [L. E]: 
Nardus Indica, que ſpica, ſpicu, nar- 
di, et ſpica Indica officinarum C. B. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies. 

This is a congeries of ſmall fibres 
iſſuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo as to form a 
bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
itz end of the head, The matted 


fibres (which are the part choſen 


tor medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
poled by ſome to be the head or 
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ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves; ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ftalks 
are found among them : we like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from one root. 

Both the nards have a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a 
ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell. 
They are ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue; their 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca. 


NASTURTI AQUATICI fo- 
lia: Naſturtii aquatici ſupini C. B. 
Water-creſſes : the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer ſtanding 
waters: its leaves remain green all 
the year, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring, They have 
a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 
bed betwixt the fingers) and an 
acrid taſle, ſimilar to that of coch- 
learia, but weaker. As to their 
virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of fingular 
efhcacy for accelerating the circu- 
lation, ftrengthening the viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glands, 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, and 
purifying the blood and humours; 
for theſe purpoſes, the expreſſed 
juice, which contains the peculiar 
taſte and pungency of the herb, 
may be taken in doſes of an ounce 
or two, and continued for a conſi- 
derable time. The juice is an in- 
gredient in the ſucci ſcorbutici of 
the ſhops. 


NASTURTII HORTENSIS 
folia, ſemen : Naſturtii vulgariis ſeu 
hortenſis tenuiter diviſi —_ 
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Garden creſſes; the leaves and 
ſeeds [E.] 

The leaves of garden creſſes 
make an uſeſul (allad in ſcorhutic 
habits: in taſte and medical vir— 
tues, they are ſimilar to the fore- 
going, but much weaker. ihe 
ſeeds alſo are conſiderably more 
pungent than the leaves. 


NE PETE folia: ienthe ca- 
tariæ vulgaris et majoris C. . Nep, 
or catmint; the leaves [L E. 

This plant is commonly culuvat- 
ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo ſound growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. itisa moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint 
and pennyroxal; of the virtues of 
which it likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUAI LIGNDM: 
lignum peregrinum, aquam caruleam 
reddens C B. Nephritic wood. 
his is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark coloured 
or reddiſh within: the bark is uſual- 
ly rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or re&ified ſpirit a deep tine- 
ture, appearing, when placed be- 
twixt the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour, in other ſituations 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
give only a yellow colour to water. 
The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte, It ſtands 
recommended in difficuity of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſ- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary 
paſſages; and 1s ſaid to have this 
 peculiaradvantage, that it does not, 
like th: warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the paris. Practitioners, 
however, have not found theſe 
virtues warranted by experience. 


NICOTIANZ folia: Nicotiane 
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latifoliæ majoris C. B. Tobacco; 
the leaves L. E.] 

This plant was firſt brought into 
Europe, about the year 1560, from 


the iſland Tobagoin America; and 


15 now Cultivated, for medicinal 
uſe, in our gardens : the leaves are 
about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour whillt freſh, and when 
careſully dried of a lively yellowiſh, 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic 
plants; and a very acrid burning 
taſte, Taken internally, they prove 
virulently cathartic andemetic, oc- 
caſionino almoitintolerablecardial- 
gic anxieties, By boiling in water, 
their virulence is abated, and at 
length deſtroyed : an extract made 
by long coction is recommended by 
Stahl and other German phyſicians, 
as a ſafe and moſt effectual aperi- 
ent, expeCtorant, detergent, &c. 
but this medicine, which 1s ex- 
tremely precarious and uncertain 
in ſtrength, has never come into 
eſteem among us. Tobacco is 
ſometimes uled externally in un- 
guents, for deſtroying cutaneous in- 
fects, cleaning old ulcers, &c. 
Beaten into a math with vinegar or 
brandy, it has ſometimes proved 
ſerviceable for removing hard tu- 
mours of .the hypochondres; an 
account is given in the Edinburgh 
eſſays of two caſes of this kind 
cured by it. 

There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England: this is calld by 
C. Bauhine nicotiana minor, by Ge- 
rard /yoſcyamus luteus. It ſeems to 
agree in quality with the hyoſcya- 
mus formerly mentioned, though 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubſtitut- 
ed in our markets for the true to- 
bacco: from which it may be dif- 
tinguiſhed by the leaves being 
much ſmaller, and the flowers not 
reddiſh as thoſe ot the officinal ſort, 


but of a yetiowiſh green colour. 
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NIGELLA ſemen : Nigelle flore 
minore ſimplici candido C. B. Fennel- 
flower; the ſeeds. 

This plant is ſown annually in 
ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds 
moſt eſteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ſtrong, not 
unpleaſant ſmell: and a ſubacrid, 
ſomewhat unctuous diſagreeable 
taſte. They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but have 
long been ſtrangers to praQtice, 
and are by ſome ſuſpected to have 
noxious qualities, 


NITRUM [L. E.] Nitre, or 
ſaltpetre; a ſalt extracted, in Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills; and artificially produced in 
ſome parts of Europe, from ani- 
mal and vegetable matters rotted 
together (with the addition of 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, with- 
out the acceſs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the ſalt extracted 
from the earths, &c. by means of 
water, is purified by colature and 
cryſtallization. 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about ſix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again into colouzleſ(s 
tranſparent cryſtals; their figure 
is that of an hexagonal priſm, 
terminated by a pyramid of an 
equal number of ſides. It readily 
melts in the fire; and in contact 
with fuel deflagrates, with a bright 
flame and conſiderable noiſe ; after 
the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline ſalt is found 
remaining. The taſte of nitre is 
ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain fenſa- 
tion of coldneſs. 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides 
the aperient quality of neutral 
ſalts in general, it has a manifeſtly 
cooling one, by which it quenches 


* 
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thirſt, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood: it has 
one great advantage above the re- 
frigerating medicines of the acid 
kind, that it does not coagulate 
the animal juices; blood, which 
is coagulated by all the mineral 
acids, and milk, &c. by acids of 
every kind, are by nitre render- 
ed more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation: it neverthe- 
leſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 
ſerous, acrimonious humours, and 
occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 
and viſcid; by this means pre- 
venting the ill conſequences which 
would otherwiſe enſue from the 
former, though it has. not, as 
Juncker ſuppoſes, any property of 
really obtunding acrimony. This 
medicine for the moſt part pro- 
motes urine; ſometimes gently 
looſens the belly; but in cold 
phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 
doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the in» 
teſtines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in 
choleric and febrile diſorders, it 


generally excites ſweat; but in 


malignant caſes, where the pulſe 
is low, and the ſtrength loſt, it 
retards this ſalutary evacuation 
and the eruption of the exan- 

themata. | 
Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues 
of nitre; in which he informs us, 
from his own experience, that this 
ſalt added to gargariſms employed 
in inflammations of the fauces in 
acute fevers, thickens the ſalival 
moiſture upon the palate and fauces 
into the conſiſtence of a mucus, 
which keeps them moiſt for a con- 
ſiderable time; whereas, if nitreis 
not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 
mouth immediately enſues : that 
in nephritic complaints, the = 
ent 
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dent uſe of nitre is of more ſervice 
than any of the numerous medi- 
eines uſually recommended in that 
diſeaſe : that nitre gives great re- 
lief in ſuppreſſion and heat of 
urine, whether fimple or occa- 
ſioned by a venereal taint; that 
It is of great ſervice in acute and 
inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
fipelatous affections, whether par- 
ticular or univerſal, and likewiſe 
in chronic deliriums ; that in diar- 
rhœæ happening in petechial fe- 
vers, nitre, mixed with ablorbents 
and diaphoretics, had the beſt 
effects, always 3 ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacua- 
tion ſalutary ; that in diarrhœæ 
happening in the ſmall-pox, it 
had been employed with the like 
ſucceſs, two doſes, or three at moſt 
(conſiſting of two, three or four 
grains each, according to the age, 
&c. of the patient) given at the 
interval of two or three hours, 
Putting a ſtop to the flux, after 
the bezoardic powders, both with 
and without opium, had been 
given without ſucceſs. The ſame 
author recommends this ſalt like- 
wiſe as a medicine of ſingular ſervice 
in choleras attended with great 
anxieties and heat of the blood; 
in the flatulent ſpaſmodic heœart- 
burns familiar to hypochondriacal 
people; and the loſs of appetite, 
nauſea, vomiting, &c. which gouty 
perſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
upon the pains of the feet, &c. 
fuddenly remitting. In cafes of 
this laſt kind, the uſe of nitre 
ſurely requires great caution, al- 
though the author aſſures ue, that 
no bad conſequences are to be 
feared from it. Nevertheleſs he 
obſerves, that in a phthiſis and 
ulcerous affections, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and 
that therefore its uſe may be 
ſuperſeded in theſe - complaints. 
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Indeed in diſorders of the lung, 
in general it is commonly reckon. 
ed to be rather hurtful than bene. 
ficial. | | 

The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple ; though it 
may be given with great ſafety, 
and generally to better advantage, 
in larger quantities: the only in- 
convenience is its being apt to ſit 
uneaſy on 'the ſtomach. Some 
have affirmed, that this ſalt loſes 
half its weight of aqueous moiſ- 
ture by fuſion, and conſequently 
that one part of melted nitre is 
equivalent to two of the cryſtals; 
but it did not appear, upon ſeveral 
careful trials, to loſe ſo much as 
one-twentieth of its weight. The 
officinal preparations of nitre are 


a decoction or ſolution in water 
[E.] and troches [L.] A corro: 
five acid ſpirit is alſo extracted 
from it; ſee Part II. chap. viii. 


ſe, 3. It is employed likewiſe 
in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 
burning out their inflammable 
matter. e 


NUMMULARIZA folia: Ly- 
fimachie humifuſe, folio rotundiore, 
fore luteo Tourn. Moneywort, or 
herb two-pence ; the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in 
moiſt watery places, and creeps 
on the ground, with two little 
roundiſh- leaves at each joint. 
Their taſte is ſubaſtringent, and 
very lightly acid: hence they 
ſtand recommended by Boerhaave 
in the hot ſcurvy, and in uterine 
and other ' hxmorrhages. But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable. 
that common practice takes no 
notice of them. | 


NUX MOSCHATA II. I. 

Nux mſchata frutu rotundo C. F. 

Nutmegs ; the kernel of a m_ 
. : 1 
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jn nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies The outſide covering of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like that 
of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 
opens when the nut grows ripe z 
immediately under this hes the 
mace, (ſee the article Macis) 
which forms a kind of reticular 
covering; through the fiſſures 
whereof appears A hard. woody 
ſhell that includes the nutmeg. 
Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal 
and culinary purpoſes, and de 
ſervedly looked upon as a warm 
agreeable aromatic. | hey are 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to have an 
aſtringent virtue; and are em- 
ployed in that intention in diar- 
theeas and dyſenteries. heir 
aſtringency is ſaid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taſte: this treat- 
ment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and there- 
fore renders it leſs efficacious to 
any good purpoſe; and it we 
may reaſon from analogy, pro- 
bably abates of its aſtringency. 
Nutmegs, diſtilled with water, af- 
ford a large quantity of eſſential 
oil. reſembling in flavour the ſpice 
itſelf; after the diſtillation, an 
inſipid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water: the de- 
cottion, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very light- 
ly bitteriſh taſte, and with liitle 
or no aſtringency. Rectified ſpi- 
rit extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs by infuſion, and ele- 
vates very little of it in diſtilla- 
tion: hence the ſpirituous extract 
poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice 
in an eminent degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we meet 


with three ſorts of unctuous ſub» 
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ſtances, called oil of mace, though 
really expreſſed from the nutmeg. 
The beſt is brought from the Eaii- 
Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of 
a thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell; the ſecond fort 
which 1s paler coloured and muck 
inferior in quality, comes from 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 
flat and of a ſquare figure: the 
_ which is the worſt of all, 
and uſually called common oil of 
mace, 1s an artificial compoſition 
of ſerum, palm oil and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil 
of the nutmeg. Theſe oils yield 


all that part in which their aro- 


matic flavour reſides, in diſtilla- 
tion to water, and to pure ſpirit 
by infuſion : the diſtilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepare 
immediately from the nutmeg. 
The officinal RAINER of nut- 
megs are, a ſpirituous water, eſ- 
ſential oil, and the nutmegs in- 
ſubſtance roaſted [L.] The nut- 
meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, compound ſpi- 
rit of lavender, cordial confec- 
tion, cardialgic troches, and ſyrup 
of buckthorn [L.]; its eſſential 
oil, in the volatile aromatic ſpirit 
[L.] and the expreſſed oil in mi- 
thridate and theriaca, ſtomachic 
and cephalic plaſters [L.} and 
cephalic balſam [E.] 


NUX PISTACHIA :. Nuclews 
efructu Piſtaciæ Raii. Piſtachio 
E] | 
| This is a moderately large nat, 
containing a kernel of a pale 
greeniſh colour, covered with a 
reddiſh ſkin. The tree which pro- 
duces it, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Perſia, Arabia, and ſeveral iſlands 
of the Archipelago: it bears like- 
wiſe the colds of our own cli- 
mate, fo as to have produced fruit 

ad N not 
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not inferior to that which we 
received from abroad. Piſtachio 
nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, unc- 
tuous taſte, reſembling that of al- 
monds. "hey are ranked amongſt 
the analeptics, and are by ſome 
much eſteemed in certain weak- 
neſſes, and in emaciated habits. 


NYMPHAZA ALBA radix, 
flores : Nymphe albe majoris C. B. 
White water lily ; the root and 
flowers [E.] h 

This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowering uſually in June. 
The roots and flowers have a 
rough, bitteriſh glutinous taſte ; 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough) 
and when freſh, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which 1s in great meaſure 
loſt by drying : they are recom- 
mended in alvine fluxes, gleets, 
and the like, The roots are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be in an eminent 
degree narcotic, but on no very 
good foundation. Lindeſtolpe in- 
forms us, that in ſome parts of 
Sweden, they were in times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholeſome. 


OCHRA. Yellow ochre: a 
ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
England. It poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hama- 
tites; but in ſo low a degree, 
that the ſhops have deſervedly 
rejected it; its principal uſe is as 
a pigment. | 


OCIMI folia: Ocimi wulgatio- 
ris C. B, Baſil; the leaves [E.] 
This is a ſmall plant, raiſed 
annually in our gardens ; it flowers 
in June and July, and produces 
its ſeeds in Auguſt, but rarely 
perfects them in this country. 
The leaves have a ſoft, ſomewhat 
warm taſte; and when rubbed, a 
firong unpleaſant ſmell, which, by 
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moderate drying, becomes more 


agreeable, 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, promote 
expectoration, and the uterine ſe. 
cretions; but have not, for a loy 
time, been regarded in practice. 


OLIVÆ earumgue cleum : Fruc- 
tus olee fſative C. B. "the olive 
tree; the fruit [E.] and its oil 
IL. E.] | 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries : with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 
green-houſesof the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 


in the open air, and produce very 


2 fruit. Olives have an acrid, 
itter, extremely diſagreeabletaſte: 
pickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, which 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, the ſtrongeſt ; the Pro- 
vence, which are of a middling 
_ are generally the moſt elteem- 
ed. 

The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, 
and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds. Au- 
thors make mention of two ſorts 
of this oil, one expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 
is our common oil olive; the 
other, before it has grown ripe; 
this is called eu immalurum, and 
omphacinum. Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; 
and Lemery affirms, that there is 
no ſuch oil; unripe olives, yield- 
ing only a viſcid juice to the preſs. 
From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are obtained, differing in 
degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure: the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an inferior fort, 


with ſome dregs at the bottom, 


called 


They are ſaid to at. 
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called amurca. All theſe oils con- 
tain a conſiderable portion of a- 
veous moiſlure, and a mucila— 
ginous ſubltance; which ſubject 
them to run into a putrid ſtate : 
to prevent this, the preparers add 
ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts, 
ſinks with them to the bottom; 
by this means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ſuſceptible of alteration, 
In its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
falt, thrown up from the bottom 
by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 


ſometimes mixed with and de- 


tained in the oil, which, in our 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide ; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive 1s uſed in the fimple 
balſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's bal- 
fam, and ſeveral ointments. It 
is oftner employed in this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 


_ medicinal purpoſes. 


OLIBANUM [L. E.] a gum- 
my-refin, brought from Turkey 
and the Faſt-Indies, uſually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of 
maſtich, but larger, of a pale 
yellowiſh, and ſometimes reddiſh 
colour; a moderately warm pun- 


gent taſte, and a ſtrong, not very 


agreeable ſmell, This drug bas 
received many different appella- 
tions, according to its different 
appearances: the ſingle tears are 
called ſimply olibanum, or thus : 
when two are joined together, 


they have been called thus maſcu- 


lum, and when two were very large, 
thus famininum : ſometime: four or 
five, about the bigneſs of filberds, 
are found adhering to a piece of 
the bark of the tree which they 
exuded from; theſe have been 
named tus corticoſum 3 the finer 
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powder which rubs off from the 
tears in the carriage, mica thuris ; 
and the coarſer powder, manna 
thuris. This drug is not however, 
in any of its ſtates, what is now 
called thus or frankincenſe in the 
ſhops (lee the article Rus.) 
Olibanum conſiſts of about e- 
qual parts of a gummy and reſinous 
{ubltance, the firſt ſoluble in wa- 
ter, the other in rectiſied ſpirit. 
With regard to its virtues, abun- 
dance have been attributed to it, 


particularly in diſorders of the 


head and breaſt, in hzmoptoes, 
and in alvine and uterine fluxes :; 
but its real effects, in theſe caſes, 
are far from anſwering the pro- 
miſes of the recommenders. Ri- 
verius is ſaid to have had large 
experience of the good effects of 
this drug in pluriſies, eſpecially 
epidemic ones: he directs a ſcoop- 
ed apple to be filled with a drachm 
of olibanum, then covered and 
roaſted under the aſhes; this 1s to 
be taken for a doſe, three ounces 
of carduus water drank after it, 
and the patient covered up warm 
in bed: in a ſhort time, he ſays, 
either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
gentle diarrhœa enſue, which care 
ry off the diſeaſe, Geoffroy in- 


forms us, that he has frequently 


made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 
times failed Olibanum is an 
ingredient in the pulvis e ſuccino, 
theriaca [L. ] confectio japonica, pi- 
lulz ex olihand, and emplaſtrum de- 


fenſivum [E] 


ONONIDIS, Anonidis ſſve 
Areſtæ bovis radix : Anonidis ſpi- 
mſa flore purpured C. B. Reſt- 
harrow, cammock, or petty-whinz 
the root [E.] ; 

This plant grows wild in waſte 
grounds, and dry fields The 
root has a diſagreeable ſmell, and 

a nau- 
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a nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte; it ſtands 
recommended as an aperient and 
diuretic ; but has never been much 
regarded among us. 


OPHIOGLOSSI hum 
Opbioglaſi wulgati C. B. Adders 
tongue; the leaf. 

This plant has only one leaf, 
with a flender ſtalk arifing from 
the bottom of it, dented about the 
edges, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the tongue of a ſerpent: it grows 
wild in moiſt meadows. 
any other virtues are attributed to 
it than thoſe of a vulnerary. 


OPIUM [L. E.] Opium; the 
concrete milky juice of the poppy 
{ſee 1 

This juice has not yet been 
tollected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other 
provinces of Afia, have hitherto 
ſupplied us with this commodity : 
in thoſe countries, large quantities 
of poppies are cultivated for this 
uſe. The opium prepared about 
Thebes in Egypt, hence named 
Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eſteemed the beſt; but this is not 
now diſtinguiſhed from that col- 
lected in other places. This juice 
is brought to us in cakes or loaves, 
covered with leaves and other 
vegetable matters, to prevent their 
Kicking together: it is of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and 
when reduced into powder, yel- 
low : of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acri- 
mony. : 

The general effects of this me- 
dicine are, to relax the ſolids, and 
render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 
tion, to chear the ſpirits, eaſe pain, 
procure ſleep, promote perſpiration 
and ſweat, but reftrain all other 


Scarce" 


evacuations. When its operation 
1s over, the pain, and other ſymp. 
toms which it had for a time 
abated, return; and generally with 
greater violence than before, un. 
leis the cauſe has been removed by 
the diaphoreſis, or relaxation which 
it occaſioned, 

The operation of opium is gene. 
rally attended with a flow, but 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and light 
itching of the ſkin : and followed 
by adegree of nauſea, a difficulty of 
reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpirits, 
and a weak languid pulſe. 

The principal indications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contraQions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiates procure, at leaſt, a tempo- 
rary relief, and an opportunity for 
other medicines, properly inter- 
poſed, to take effect. 

Opium ſometimes defeats the 
intention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead of producing 1eſt, occaſions 
great anxiety, vomiting, &e. 
Taken on a full ſtomach, it often 
proves emetic; where the patient is 
exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 
it occaſions generally great low- 
neſs. It has been obſerved to 
operate more powerfully in per- 
ſons of a lax habit, than in the 
oppolite circumſtances ; whilſt it 
uſefully reſtrains preternatural diſ- 
charges proceeding from irritation, 
it proves injurĩous in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhœæ attending 
hectic fevers. By relaxing, taking 
off ſtritures, and occaſioning a - 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 
promotes ſuch evacuation as thoſe 
parts are concerned in, Boerhaave 
obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 
the ureters to allow an eaſy paſſage 

even 
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even to the calculus: but this ef- 
fe& is by no means conſtant. 

With regard to the doſe of opi- 
um, one grain is generally a ſuf- 
ficient, and often too large a one; 
maniacal perſons, and thoſe who 
have been long accuſtomed to take 
it, require three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
eaſtern nations, who are habitu- 
ated to opium, a drachm 1s but a 
moderate doſe : Garcias relates, 
that he knew one who every day 
took ten drachms. Thoſe who have 
been long accuſtomed to irs uſe, 
upon leaving it off, are ſeized 
with great lowneſs, __ and 
anxiety ; which are relieved by 
having again recourſe to opium, 
and, 1n — meaſure, by wine or 
ſpirituous liquors. 

Opium is partially ſoluble in 
water, and rectified ſpirit: proof 
ſpirit, wine, and vinegar, totally 
diſſolve it; the impurities only 
being left. The ſolutions, in proof 
ſpirit and wine, have the ſame 
effects with the juice in ſubſtance ; 
with this difference, that they ex- 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
and are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
on the ſtomach. A tincture made 
in reQtified ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
operate, in an equal doſe, more 
powerfully than the foregoing 
liquors : Geoffroy informs us, from 
his own experience, that whilſt 
the watery and vinous ſolutions 
occaſioned pleaſant quiet ſleep, a 
tinfture drawn with pure ſpirit 
brought on a phrenſy for a time. 
Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſopori- 
fic virtue of this medicine : fixt al- 
kalies render it diuretic, whilſt 
volatile ones determine its action 
chiefly to the cutaneous pores. 
Acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its 
power, Many have endeavoured 
to correct ſome imaginary ill qua- 
lities of this drug, by toaſting it, 
by fermentatiou, by long con- 
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tinued digeſtions, by repeated diſ- 
ſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe 
3 though recommended 
y many late writers, do not 
promiſe any ſingular advantage : 
they may indeed weaken the opi- 
um ; but by this very means be- 
come prejudicial, rendering the 
medicine more uncertain 1n its 
operation, and the doſe more un- 
determined. 

Opium applied externally, gives 
eaſe in ſundry pains, but does not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupify the 
part, or render it inſenſible of 
pain: uſed immoderately, it is 
ſaid to produce the ſame ill effects. 
as when taken to exceſs internally. 

The officinal preparations of 
opium are, the thebaic extract, or 
ſtained opium, and a vinous [L.] 
and ſpirituous [E.] tinure. It 
is a capital ingredient in ſundry 
compolitions, as the paregoric 
elixir [L. E.] ſudoritic tincturt 
[E.] ſaponaceous and ſtorax pills 
[L.] olibanum and pacific pills 
[E.] the compound powder of 
bole, ſcordium and amber, elec- 
tary of ſcordium, confectio Pauli- 
na; philonium, mithridate, the- 
riaca [L.] theriaca Edinenſis. 


confectio japonica, and anody ne 
balſam [E.] 


OPOB\LSAMUM [L. E.] Bal- 
ſamum Judaicum, Syriacum, eMecha. 
Opobaliam, or balm of Gilead; 
a reſinous juice, obtained from an 
evergreen tree, or ſhrub 8 


2 in Arabia. The be 
0 


rt, which naturally exudes from 
the plant, is ſcarce known to Eu- 
rope; and the inferior kind, ſaid 
to be extracted by lightly boiling 
the leaves and branches in water, 
are very rarely ſeen among us. The 
true opobalſam, according to Al- 
pinus, is at firſt turbid and white, 
of a very ſtrong pungent ſmell, 
like that of turpentine, but much 
ſweeter, 
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ſweeter, and of a- bitter, acrid, 
aſtringent taſte: upon being kept 
for ſome time, it becomes thin, 
limpid, light, of a greeniſh hue ; 
then of a gold yellow; and at 
length of the colour of honey: 
after this it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 
grance. This balſam 1s of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
riferous unguent, and coſmetic. 
Its great ſcarcity has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us: in the 
mithridate and theriaca, which it 
is directed as an ingredient in, the 
London college allows the expreſ- 
fed oil of nutmegs as a ſucceda- 
neum to it. | 


OPOPANAX [L. E.] Opopa- 
nax ; a concrete gummy refinous 
juice, obtained from the roots of 
an umbelliferous plant, panax paſ- 
tinace folio C. B. which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the warmer coun- 
tries, and bears the colds of this. 
The juice is brought from Turkey 
and the Eait-Indies, ſometimes in 
round drops or tears, but more 
commonly in irregular lumps, of 
a reddiſh yellow colour on the 
outſide, with ſpecks of white, 10- 
wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently variegated withlarge white 

ieces. It has a peculiar ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſome- 
what nauſeous taſte. Its virtues 
are thoſe of an attenuating and 
aperient medicine. Boerhaave fre- 
quently employed it, along with 
ammoniacum and galbanum, in 
hypocondriacal diſorders, obſtruc- 
tions of the abdonimal viſcera, 
and ſuppreſſions of the menſtrual 
evacuations from a ſluggiſhneſs of 
mucous humours, and a want 
of due elaſlicity of the ſolids: in 
theſe intentions it is an uſeful 
ingredient in the pilule gummoſæ 

and compound powder of myrrh 
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of the London pharmacopœia; but 
is not employed in any compoſition 
of the Edinburgh. It may be 
given by tſelf in the doſe of a 
{cruple, or half a drachm: a whole 
drachin proves, in many conſtitu- 
tions, gently purgative. 


ORCHIS, vide SATYR10N, 


ORIGANI folia: Origani h.. 
wveſtris, cunile bubule Plinii C. B. 
Wild marjoram ; the leaves [L.E,] 

This 1s met with upon dry 
chalky hills, and in gravelly ſoils, 
in ſeveral parts of England, It 
has an agreeable ſmell, and a pun- 
gent taſte, warmer than that of 
the garden marjorum, and much re- 
ſembling thyme, which it ſeems to 
agree with in virtue. An eſſential 
oil, diſtilled from it, is kept in the 
ſhops. 

There is another ſort of origa- 
num, called Creticum, whoſe flowers 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from candy: 
theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than 
the common ſort. 


OROBI ſemen : Orobi filiquis ar- 
ticulatis ſemine majore C. B. Butter 
vetch ; the ſeeds. 

This plant is cultivated, though 
not very often, in our gardens, 
The ſeeds have a farinaceous bit- 
teriſh 1 gem taſte: they ſtand 
recommended in nephritic com- 
plaints, but have long been ſtran- 
gers to practice. 


ORYZA ſemen [E.] Rice; the 
ſeeds, freed from the outward 
ſkin) theſe are brought chiefly 
rom Carolina, where the plant is 
cultivated in large quantities- 
They are ſufficiently nutritious, and 
afford an uſeful food in diarrh@&as, 
dyſenteries, and other diſorders 


from a thin acrimonous ſtate of 
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OSTEOCOLLA [E.] 

This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 
in many parts of Germany, as 
alſo in England, and other coun- 
tries. It is generally met with in 
looſe ſandy grounds, 3 
from near the ſurface to a conſi- 
derable depth, into a number of 
branches, like the roots of a tree : 
it has a whitiſh colour, rough on 
the ſurface, and for the molt part 
either hollow within, or filled with 
ſolid wood, or a powdery woody 
matter, Sometimes the roots of 
living trees are found changed in- 
to this kind of ſubſtance (See 
Neumann's chemical works, page 11, 
and the Berlin Memoirs for the year 
I748. 

5 oſteocolla ſeparates, 
on ablution with water, into two 
diſtinct ſubſtances; the finer mat- 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 
powdered limeſtone : the groſſer 
part which remains is mere ſand: 
the ſand and calcareous earth are 
for the moſt part nearly in an equal 
proportion. From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue 
which this foſſil is celebrated for, 
that of bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. 


OX ALIS, vide AcETOS4A. 
OXYACANTHA GALENl, 


vide BER BERIS. 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 


RIS, vide Spina ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 


PATHUM. 


PAONLVE radix, fores, ſemen ; 
Peonie folio nigricante ſplendid, 
que mas C. B. wel Pæoniæ famine 
fore pleno rubro majore C. B. Male 
and female peony; the toots, 
flowers, and ſeeds (L. E. 
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Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the fe- 
male, which is the largeſt and 
moſt elegant, and for this reaſon 
the moſt common, is the only one 
which the ſhops are ſupplied with. 
In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 
different; and hence the colle 
allow them to be taken promiſ- 
cuouſly. The roots and feeds of 
peony have, when recent, an un- 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 
of the narcotic plants; and a 
ſomewhat glutinous ſubacrid taſte, 
with a light degree of bitterneſs 
and aſtringency: the leaves alſo 
diſcover an aſtringent quality both 
to the taſte, and by changing cha- 
lybeate ſolutions of a purple 
colour: the flowers have little taſte, 
and a very faint, not agreeable 
ſmell. The parts which have chiefly 
been uſed for medicinal purpoſes, 
are the roots and ſeeds, Theſe are 
looked upon as emollient, corro- 
borant, and lightly anodyne; and 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in ſome 
kinds of obſtructions, eroſions of 
the viſcera, heat of urine, pains 
in the kidneys, and the like. The 
virtue they are chiefly celebrated 
for, is that of curing ſpaſmodic 
and epileptic complaints ; which 
many have been abſurd enough to 
believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worn 
about the neck. The root is an 
ingredient in the pulvis ad epilep- 
ticos of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 


PALMA oleum : Palme foli- 
orum pediculis ſpinoſis, fructu pruni- 
formi, luteo, olroſo & Palm- 
oil [E.] 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of ies of 
palm tree, which is a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands: from theſe places it has 

been 
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been tranſplanted into Jamaica 
and Barbadoes. The oil, as 
brought to us, is about the con- 
ſiſtence of an ointment, and 
of an orange colour; a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell, but very 
little tale: by long keeping, it 
loſes its high colour, and becomes 
white, when it ought to be re- 
jected, as no longer fit for uſe. 
'The inhabitants of the Guinea 
coaſt are ſaid to make this oil 
art of their food, and to employ 
It for the ſame pupoſes as we do 
butter. With us, it is rarely 
given . and uſed only in 
ſome external applications, for 
pains and weakneſs of the nerves, 
cramps, ſprains, and the like. 
The common people apply it to 
the cure of chilblains, and when 
early made uſe of, not without 
ſucceſs. It is an ingredient in the 
emollient ointment and ſtomach 
plaſter of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 


PANICI ſemen: Panici Ger- 

manici, five panicula minore C. B. 
Panic ; the ſeeds. 
This plant is cultivated in ſome 
parts of Germany ; the ſeeds have 
been made uſe of in food, but are 
not regarded as medicines. 


 PAPAVERIS ALBI cwcapria> 
Papaveris hortenſis ſemine albo C B. 
The large garden poppy, with 
White flowers and ſeeds; or the 
white poppy ; its heads [L.] 


PAPAVER NIGRUM : Papa- 


der hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. The 
leſſer garden poppy, with purple 
flowers and black ſeeds; or the 
black poppy. The college of 


Edinburgh ſeems to allow this 
ſpecies to be uſed promiſcuouſly 
with the foregoing; having dropt 
the diſtinction of white and black, 
and refained in the catalogue only 
the title of papaver bortenſe; of 
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which they direct the heads, ſeeds, 
and leaves; for medicinal uſe. 
The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
plants contain a milky juice; 
which may be collected in con- 


ſiderable quantity, by light 
wounding them when almoſt ripe : 
this juice, expoſed for a few day; 
to the air, thickens into a flif 
tenacious maſs, agreeing in quality 
with the opium brought from 
abroad. (See the article Oyx1vn.) 
The juices of both the poppies 


appear to be ſimilar toone another; 


the only difference is in the quan- 
tity afforded, which is generally 
in proportion to the ſize of the 
plants: the larger, or white pop- 
Py, is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſlern 
countries, and for medicinal uſe; 
in this, 
Poppy heads, boiled in water, 
impart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the 
other juices, which they have in 
common with vegetable matters in 
general. The liquor, ſtrongly preſſ- 
ed out, ſuffered to ſettle, clari- 
hed with whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence, 
yields about one-fifth, or one ſixth 
the weight of the heads, of ex- 
tract. This poſſeſſes the virtues 
of opium; but requires to be given 
in double its doſe to anſwer the 
ſame intention, which it is ſaid to 
perform without occaſioning 4 
nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other, (See 
the Edinburgh eſſays abridg vol. i. 
pag. 132 and 158.) A ſtrong de- 
coction of the 3 mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping in 
a liquid form; and is the only of- 
ficinal preparation of the popp)- 
Both theſe preparations are ver) 
uſeful ones, though liable to vari- 
ation in point of * 
0es 
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goes thisinconvenĩence ſeem avoid 
able by any care in the preſeriber, 
or the operator ; ſince the poppy 
heads themſelves (according to the 
degree of maturity, and the ſoil 
and ſeaſon of which they are the 
produce) contain different propor- 
tions of the narcotic matter to the 
other juices of the plant; as has 
been obſerved inthe Pharmacopeia 
Refarmata. 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſuporitic ; Juncker 
ſays, they have the fame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 
Herman looks upon them as a 
good ſubſtitute to Opium ; miſled 
probably by an obſervation which 
holds in many plants, that the 
ſeeds are more efficacious than the 
veſſels in which they are contained. 

The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the ſeeds 
themſelves taken as food: their 
talle is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 


PAPAVERIS ERRATIC, /eu 
Papaveris rhæ ados flores : Papaveris 
erratici majoris C. B. Red poppy 
or corn roſe: the greater of the 
hairy wild poppies, with deep red 
flowers and dark cbloured ſeeds ; 
its flowers [L. E.] 

The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juide, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors. Aſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops: this 
is valued chiefly for its colour; 
tiough ſome expect from it a 
lightly anodyne virtue. 


PARALYSIS flores : Verbaſculi 
pratenſi« odorati C. B. Primula wt- 
ris majoris Raii. 
towers L. E.] 2 

This plant grows wild in marſhes 
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and moiſt meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they havea plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 


bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringenttaſte. 


An infufion of them, uſed as tea; 
is recommended as a mild corrobo- 
rant, in nervous complaints, an 
in ſome female diſorders proceed» 
ing from a deficiency of the men- 
ſtrual purgations. A ſtrong in- 
fuſion of them forms, with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, an 
agreeable ſyrup, which has long 
maintained a place in the ſhops; 
by boiling; even for a little time; 
their fine flavour is deſtroyed, 


PAREIRA BRAVA [E.] 

This is the root of an Ameri- 
can convolvulus, brought to us 
from Brazil, in pieces of different 
ſizes, ſome no bigger than one's 
finger, others as large as a Child's 
arm: it is crooked, and variouſly 
wrinkled on the ſurface : outward- 
ly of a dark colour, internally of 
a dull yellowiſh, and interwoven 
with woody fibres ; ſo that, upon a 
tranſverſe ſection, a number of 
concentric circles appear, croſſed 


with fibres, which run from the 


center to the circumference: it has 
no ſmell : the taſte is a little bit- 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs; 
like that of liquorice. This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazili- 
ans and Porttagueſe, in a great 
variety of diſeaſes, particularly 
againſt ſuppreſſions of urine, ne- 
phritic pains, and the calculus, 
In the two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſucceſs, and 
that the patient was almoſt inſtant- 
ly relieved by it, a copious dif- 
charge of urine ſucc:eding. He 
likewiſe obſerved large quantities 
of gravel, and even im I ſtones, 
voided after its uſe :-this effect he 
attributes not to 1— 
power, but to its Wſlolving the 
viſcid mucus, by whick the ſabu- 

O lods 
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lous matter had been detained. 
He likewiſe relates, that he has 
had frequent experience of the 

ood effects of this root in deterg- 
ing and healing ulcers, of the 
kidneys and bladder, where the 
urine came away purulent and 
mucous, and could not be voided 
at all without extreme pain: by 
the uſe of the pareira, the urine 
ſoon became clear, and of a due 
conſiſtence, and was evacuated 
freely; and by joining to this me- 
dicine balſam of Copaiba, the ulcer 
perfectly healed. The attenuating 
quality, which he had diſcovered 
in this root, induced him to make 
trial of it in other diſeaſes, pro- 
ceeding from tenacious juices, and 
in theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered 
his expectations: in humoral aſth. 
mas, where the lungs were ſtuffed 
up, and the patient almoſt ſuffocat- 
ed by thick phlegm, an infuſion 
of pareira, after many other medi- 
cines had proved ineffectual, oc- 
caſioned a plentiful expectoration, 
and ſoon completed a cure: in the 
jaundice, proceeding from thick 
bile, it did excellent ſervice; but 
in another icterical caſe, where 
the liver was ſwelled and hard, 
this medicine did no good. His 
doſe of the root in ſubſtance is 
from twelve grains tohalt adrachm, 
in decoction two or three drachms. 


PARIETARIAZ, ſen Helxines 
folia : Parietarie officinarum C. B. 
Pellitory of the wall; the leaves 
ILL. E.] 

This is a ſmall ane growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the five emollient 
herbs, and in this intention is oc- 
caſionally made uſe of It is an 
ingredient in the nephritic decoc- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. The exprefled juice has 
been given in the doſe of three 
ounces as a diuretic. 
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PARTHENIUM, vide Ma- 


TRICARIA, 


PASTINACA HORTENSIS: 
Paſtinaca latifolia ſativa Nai. 


Garden parſneps. 


PASTINACA SILVESTRIs: 
Huſtinaca filveſtris latifolia Raii, 
Wild parſneps. 

The roots of the garden par. 
nep are uſed as food, and prove 
ſufficiently nutritious. The ſeeds 
of both ſorts are lightly aromatic; 
thoſe of the wild are ſtrongeſt, 


PENTAPHYLLI radix : 9uin- 
quefolii majoris repentis C. B. 
Cinquefoil ; the root [L.] 
This grows plentifully in 


hedges, and by rgad-fides. The 


root is moderately aſtringent; and 
as ſuch is ſometimes given inter- 
nally againſt diarrhœas, and other 
fluxes; and employed in garga- 
riſms for ſtrengthening the gums, 
&c. The cortical part of the root 
may be taken, in ſubſtance, to the 
quantity of a drachm: the internal 


part is conſiderably weaker, and 


requires to be given in double the 
doſe to produce the ſame effect. 
It is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe 
of than as an ingredient in the 
theriaca. 


PEPONUM /emen Peponis ob- 
longi C. B. The pumpion; its 
ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe ſeeds are very rarely met 
with in the ſhops: in quality they 
are not different from thoſe of 
cucumbers, melons, and the others 


called cold ſeeds. 
PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 


PRIFOLIUM. 


PERSICARIZ MITIS folia: 
bo axrig maculoſe Raii. 
ar{mart: the leaves, 

This grows wild in moiſt watery 
places: the leaves ſomewhat te. 

ſemble 


8 potted 
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ſemble thoſe of the perſica malus, 
and have generally a blackiſh ſpot 
in the middle: their taſte is 
roughiſh and ſubſaline. This herb 
is recommended chiefly for exter- 
nal purpoſes: Tournefort aſſures 
us (in the Memoirs of the French 
academy, 1703) that it is one of 
the belt vulneraries and antiſeptics 
he knows, and that a decoction of 
it in wine ſtops gangrenes in a 
ſurpriſing manner. 'The preſent 
practice, however, has no depen- 
dance om it. 


PERSICARLE URENTIS fo- 
lia : Perſicariæ vulgaris acris, five 
lydropiperis Raii. Biting arſmart, 
lakeweed, or water pepper; the 
leaves [E.] | 

This ſort is readily diſtinguiſh- 
able from the former, by its pun- 
gent, biting, pepper-like taſte, Its 
virtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu - 
lating medicine: in phlegmatic 
habits 1t promotes the urinary 
diſcharge, and has frequently done 
good ſervice in ſcorbutic com- 
plaints. The freſh leaves are ſome- 
times applied externally for cleanſ- 
ing old fiſtulous ulcers, and con- 
ſuming funguous fleſh : for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the arriers, among 
whom they have been principally 
made uſe of, 


PERSICZA MALI flores : Per- 
fice molli carne, Cc. C. B. The 
peach- tree; its flowers [E. | 

Peach flowers have an agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte ; diſtill- 
ed, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one ſixth their weight, or more, of 
2 whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 
Bulduc obſerves, communicates, 
toa large quantity of other liquids, 
a flavour like that of the kernels of 
iruits, An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſk gather- 
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ed flowers, or a drachm of them 
when dried, ſweetened with ſugar, 
proves for children an uſeful laxa- 
tive and anthelmintic: the leaves 
of the tree are, in this intention, 
ſomewhat more efficacious, though 
leſs agreeable. The fruit has the 
ſame quality with the other ſweet 


fruits, that of abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and gently 
looſening the belly. 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX 
[L. E.] Peruvian bark; the bark 
of a tall ſlender tree, growing in 
Peru. It is brought to us in pieces 
of different ſizes, ſometimes roll- 
ed up into ſhort thick quills, and 
ſometimes flat: the outſide is 
browniſh, and generally covered 
in part with a whitiſh moſs; the 
inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh; 
or ruſty iron colour. It has a light- 
ly aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, 


yet not * ; a bitteriſh, 


aſtringent taſte, which dwells or. 
upon the tongue, accompani 
with a depree of aromatic warmth. 
The ſmall, thin, flat pieces are by 
ſome accounted the beſt: by others, 
the quill ſort, with the rougheſt 
coat, eſpecially if 1 a bright cin- 
namon colour on the infide ; 
though the large flat pieces, 
whether rough or ſmooth, of a 
lighter or darker colour, are often 
of equal goodneſs, The beſt bark 
is that which is ſtrongeſt in ſmell 
and taſte : this likewiſe proves fri- 
able betwixt the teeth, and does 
not ſeparate into fibres ; it breaks, 
not ſhivery, but cloſe and ſmooth, 
The virtues of this bark, as a 
febrifuge, were diſcovered by the 
Indians about the year 1500: Eu- 
rope did not become acquainted 
with it till 1649: nor was it re- 
ceived into general practice till ſe- 
veral years after this ; ſome ill con- 
ſequences, enſuing from its impru- 
dent uſe, having brought it, for a 


. 
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time, into diſtepute. At preſent, 
it is looked upon as the moſt effec- 
tual 1emedy in intermittent fevers 
of almoſt every kind, and ſafe in 
all ages and conſtitutions ; pro- 
vided it be judiciouſly and ſeaſon- 
ably adminiſtered, and due regard 
be had to the circumſtances of the 
diſeaſe, The modern practice, 
previous to the uſe of this me- 
dicine, uſually gives an emetic at 
the beginning of a paroxyſm: in 
ſome caſes a cathartic, and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſection, are pre- 
miſed : theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
certain and ſpeedy in its operation: 
where theſe evacuations are neg- 
lected, or not ſufficiently plentiful, 
the diſeaſe, if of long ſtanding, 
ſcarce yields to the cortex; or if 
it appears at length ſubdued, yet 
the patient does not recover his 
ſtrength, and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe. 
The uſe of the bark is begun at the 
end of a paroxyſm, and repeated, 
in the quantity of half a drachm 
(more or leſs, according to the 
circumſtances of the patient) every 
third or fourth hope during the in- 
termiſſion: where the fever is of 
the bilious kingl, and accompanied 
with great heat, a little nitre is 
joined: in all caſes, moderate ex- 
erciſe generally promotes its effect. 
At firſt, it uſually looſens the hel- 
ly, and ſometimes operates as if a 
cathartic had been taken; and by 
this means ſupplies the omiſſion of 
evacuations befote its exhibition: if 
the purging continues, the medi- 
cine dees not anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it; in ſuch caſe, a 
little opium is added, which effec- 
tually ſuppreſſes the flux: if after 
this the patient continues too coſ- 
tive, recourſe is had to glyſters. 
Tbe looſeneſs, however, ought not 
to be ſtopt too ſoon: on the con- 
trary, where the bark does not it- 
ſelf produce this effect, it is neceſ- 
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ſary, as Dr. Mead informs us, to 
join to it a little rhubarb, ſo as to 
occaſion for a time two ſtools a 
day; by this means the diſeaſe i 
more effectually cured, and les 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy, 
or ill habit of body: after a drachm 
or two of rhubarb have been taken, 
it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf, Aſter 
the fever has been removed, the 
medicine is continued for ſome 
time longer, to prevent a relapſe; 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely 
neceſſary, abſtained from. The 
diſeaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- 
pletely cured before ſome very con- 
ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 


urine, or perſpiration, enſues: if 


this does not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
cathartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 
tics, are given in conjunction with 
the bark, otherwiſe the patient con- 
tinues weak, and without appetite, 
till either the diſeaſe returns, or 
changes intoone of adifferent kind. 

In ſymptomatic agues, hectic 
and purulent fevers, cacochymic 
habits, and where the hypochon- 
dres are ſwelled and diſtended, this 
medicine is improper, and for the 
moſt part prejudicial. Its mani- 
feſt altringency forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the obdominal viſ- 
cera, or ſuppreſſion of any critical 
evacuation ; until the obſtruction 
is firſt removed, or the evacuation 
had its due courſe, 

In acute, inflammatory, or ma- 
lignant fevers, the bark does not 
ſeem to have any good effect. 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
when from bad habit, old age, fa- 
tigue, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe low, 
the cortex proves a. medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice; provided that there 
is no extravaſation, that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus is not al- 
ready formed. 


Peru · 
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Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 
grenes and moitifications, proceed - 
ing either from an inteinal or ex- 
ternal cauſe In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, 
it occaſioned a kind ſuppuration, 
which degenerated when the uſe 
of the medicine was diſcontinued, 
and again turned kindly upon re- 
ſuming it. Some have been hence 
induced to try the cortex in vati— 
olous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or 
petechiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a 
gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered expectation: the empty 
veſicles filled with matter, watery 
ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, the petechiz become fradu- 
ally of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 
began to tuin ſooner than was ex- 
pected, See the Edinburgh medical 
e/ays. 

The bark has been applied like- 
wile, and not without ſucceſs, to 
the cute of periodic head-achs, 
hyſteric and hypochondriac fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 
regular intermiſſions. By its aſ- 
tringency and aromatic quality, it 
ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem, and proves uleful in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and ſundry 
chronical diſorders, proceeding 
ſrom too great laxity of the fibres. 
In obſtinate uterine fluxes, . and 
old gleets, bark joined with cha- 
lybeats has notable effects. 

The virtues of Peruvian bark 
reſide chiefly in a teſinous ſub- 
ſtance, and hence are extracted in 
perteftion by rectiſied ſpirit, By 
ltrong coction in water, the reſin 
15 melted out, and mingled with 
the water, which, whilſt hot, ap- 
pears tranſparent, but in cooling, 
grows turbid, and depoſits great 
part of the reſin to the bottom. 
Water eleyates in difliBation the 


. 
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aromatic part of the bark ; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity, hut likewiſe infe- 
rior in quality to one made with 


reQified ſpirit, Proof ſpirits ex- 
tract the virtues of this drug, in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; 
heat enables it to take up more 
than it can retain when cold. Spi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, prepared with 
fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very little 
from the cortex, either with or 
without heat : the ſpirit prepared 
with quick- lime, and the dulcifed 
ſpirit, in a few hours become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell 
and taſte, 

The officinal preparations of 
bark are, an extract [L. E.] refin 
[E.] ſpirituous tincture [L. E] 
tincture in volatile ſpirit [L.] and 
compound tincture [E.] it is an 
ingredient alſo in the ſtomachie 
tinctute [E] 

The ſubſtances uſually joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 
culated either to promote its effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form, without 
much 1egaid to its agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking it : 
this s nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, and the 
quantity which 1s neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſired effect. If de- 
ſigned to be given in the ſolid 
form of a bolus, electary, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as is cuſ- 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with mu- 
cilages: with the former, it ſticks 
about the mouth and fauces, 
whence its taſte remains for a con- 
ſiderable time; with the latter, it 
paſſes freely, ſcarce leaving any 
taſte in the mouth. Aromatics do 
not prevent the taſte of the bark 
trom diſcovering itſelf ; extract of 
liquorice very effeQtually conceals 
3 at, 
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it. The extract of logwood alſo, 
Joined to that of bark, and a pro- 
per quantity of mucilage, form a 
very elegant and agreeable com- 
poſition. — | 


PET ASITIDIS radix : Petafi- 
tidis majoris et vulgaris C. B. But- 
terbur; the root [E.] 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches and in meadows: it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 


bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 


after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large, and hollowed in 
about the middle, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a bonnet, or what the Greeks 
called wirazoo;, whence the name of 
the plant. The roots have a ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh, aromatic, not 
very agreeable taſte; they have 
been given in the doſe of a J rachm 
or more, as an aromatic, and like- 
wiſe as an operient and deobſtru- 
ent; theſe virtues, however, they 


oſſeſs in ſo low a degree, as to have 
Jol their reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM [E.] Rock oil. 
his is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral 
oils, which ſpontaneouſly exude 
from the earth, or from clefts of 
rocks, Theſe oils are found in al- 
moſt all countries, but in greateſt 
uantities in the warmer ones : 
ome are met with in different parts 
of England; and many of our 
common bituminous minerals, as 
pit-coal, &. afford, on diſtilla- 
tion, oils not greatly different from 
_— 8 
The fineſt ſort of this commodi- 
ty comes from the duchy of Mo- 
dena in Italy, where three differ- 
ent kinds are found; the beſt is 
almoſt as clear, fluid, and tranſpa- 
rent as water, of a highly pene- 
trating, yet not diſagreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of rectified oil 
of amber: the ſecond ſort is of a 


c 
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clear yellow colour, not ſo fluid ay 
the former, leſs penetrating, and 
partaking more of the oil of amber 
ſmell : the third, or work, is of a 
blackiſh red colour, of a thicker con- 
ſiſtence, and more diſagreeable than 
the two foregoing. The firſt of theſe 
is very rarely metwith in the ſhops; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, is 
uſually ſent us inſtead of it. Pe- 
troleum readily catches fire, and, 
if pure, burns entirely away: diſ- 
tilled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
pellacid than before (a ſmall quan- 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) 
and loſes greatly of its natural ſmell: 
it unites with the eſſential oils of ve. 
getables, not at all with vinous ſpi- 
rits : the finer ſorts are ſo light as 
to ſwim upon the molt highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum 1s at preſent very rare- 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould ſeem to de- 
ſerve ſome notice: they are more a- 


greeable than the oil of amber, and 


milder than that of turpentine ; the 
virtues of both which they partici- 
pate of, They are principally re- 
commended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, 
in paralytic complaints, and for 
preventing chilblains. For theſe 
intentions, ſome of the more com- 
mon mineral oils have been made 
uſe of with good ſuccefs; an oil 
extracted from a kind of ſtone coal 
has been cried up among the com- 
mon people, under the name of 
Britiſhoil, forrheumatic pains, &c. 
even this is often counterfeited by 
a ſmall portion of oil of amber 
added to the common expreſicd 
oils, 


PETROLEUM BARBADENSE 
[L.] Barbadoes tar.” : 

This is thicker than the foregoing 
. petrolea, and nearly of the conſiſ. 
| ence 
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ence of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, adiſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
forts. This bitumen is found in ſe- 
veralofour American iſlands, where 
it is eſteemed by the inhabitants of 

reat ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
though in caſes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, itis cer- 
tainly improper; they likewiſe ap- 
ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploys it as a menſtruum for Rlphur 
in the balſamum ſulphuris Burba- 
denſe, and ditects an oil to be dif- 
tilled from it : that of Edinburgh 
has not yet received it. 


PETROSELINI MACEDO- 
NICI ſemen : Apit Macedonici C B. 
Macedonian parſley; the ſeeds [L.] 


PETROSELINI VULGARIS 
ſemen, folia, radix : Apii hortenfis ſeu 
fetroſelini vulgo C. B. common 
parſley; the roots, leaves, [E.] and 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

The firſt of theſe plants is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens ; 
the ſecond is commonly cultivated 
for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
of both have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally made uſe of 
as carminatives, &c. Thoſe of the 
Macedonian parſley are the ftrong- 
eſt, though generally ſupplied by 
the other. The root of parſley is 
one of the five aperient roots, and 
in this intention is ſometimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks; if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to occaſion flatulencies,' and thus, 
by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
a contrary effect to that intended 
by it; the taſte of this root is ſome- 
what ſweetiſh, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flayour, 
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The ſeeds of the Macedonian parſ- 
ley are an ingredient in mithri- 
date and theriaca; and thoſe of 


the common in the electary of bay- 
berries [L.] 


PEUCEDANI radix : Peucedani 
Germanici C. B. Hogs fennel, or 
ſulphurwort ; the root. 

This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places, 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions ; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſſe. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenvating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine: the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients as an 
errhine in lethargic diſorders. The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them in any intention, 


PHU, vide VALERIANA $YL- 
VESTRIS. 


PILOSELLA, vide Auricul a 


MUKIS, 


PIMENTA, vide PirER Ja- 
MAICENSE. 


PIMPINELL.AZ SANGUISOR- 
BE folia: Pimpinellæ ſanguiforbe 
mi noris hirſute et la wis C. B. Bur- 
net; the leaves. 

This grows wild upon dry chalky 
hills: ſuch as is cultivated in gar- 
dens, though preferred by ſome, 
is inferior in quality to the wild 
ſort. The leaves are mildly aſtring- 
ent, and have been ſometimes em- 
ployed in this intention, in dyſen- 
teries and hemorrhages, 


PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA 
radix, ſemen, folia. Burnet ſaxi- 


frage; the root [L. E] leaves and 
ſeeds ſE.] 


Three ſorts of this pr are taken 


writers 
1. Pims- 
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I. Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
umbella candida C. B. IT his is the 
ſpecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pimpi- 
nella alba: it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 
plied with the following. 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifi agu minor, 
foliis ſan; ui ſorbæ Raii Trat oſeli 
num allerum majus Tourn. This is 
not unfrequently met with in dry 
paſture grounds. 

3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
C. B foliis diſſectis Hiſt. Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 
the fields about London: it grows 
taller than the others, but the leaves 
are leſs. | 

All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance : 
and even in this their difference is 
ſo' inconſiderable, that Linnzus 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinella. 
Our college, inſtead of the firſt, 
which has been generally under- 
ſtood as the officinal ſort, allow ei- 
ther of the others (which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuouſ]y, 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extrafted by rec- 
tified ſpirit; in diſtillation, the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 
jt had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatic 
reſin. This root promiſes, from 
its ſenſible qualities, to be a medi- 
cine of conſiderable utility; though 
little regarded in common practice: 
the only officinal compoſition in 
which 1t is an ingredient 1s the 
pulvis ari compoſitus [L.] Stahl, 
Hoffman, and other German phy- 
ficians, are extremely fond of it, 
and recommend 1t as an excellent 
ſtomachic, reſolvent, detergent, diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and alexiphar- 
mac. They frequently gave it, 
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and not without ſucceſs, in ſcorbu. 
tic and cutaneous diſorders, foul- 
neſsofthe blood and juices, tumour 
and obſtructions of the glands, 
and diſeaſes proceeding from a de- 
ficiency of the fluid ſecretions in 
general. Boerhaave directs the uſe 
of this medicine in aſthmatic and 
hydropic caſes, where the ſtrong- 
eſt reſolvents are indicated: the 
form he prefers is a watery infu- 
ſion ; but the ſpirituous tinQure 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater perfection. 

There is another ſpecies of pim- 
pinella called nigra, from its root 
being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilit thoſe of the forego- 
ing forts are whitiſh : this is re- 
markable for its yielding an eſſen- 
tial oil of a blue colour, It grows 
wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swifſerland, &c. and is now and 
then met with in our gardens, 


PINUS nuclei et refina : Pinus ſa- 
tive C. B. et Pinus ſylveſtris C. B. 
Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 
or cones, and its reſin [IE] 

The pine tree differs from the 
firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 
pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolita- 
ry. The pine abounds with the 
ſame kind of refinous juice as the 
fir trees (ſee thearticles Terebinthing 
and Thus vulgare.) The kernels 
have a very pleaſant ſweet taſte, 
and appear to be nearly of the 
ſame quality with ſweet almonds: 


they are conſidered rather as diete- 


tic than medicinal articles. 


PIPER NIGRUM [L. E.] Black 
pepper; the fruit of a plant grow- 
ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 
probably before it is fully ripe, and 
exſiccated in the fun. This is the 
only ſpice which we import direct- 
ly from the Eaſt Indies, all the o- 
thers coming through the hands of 
the Dutch. GS +" 

PIPER 
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PIPER ALBUM [L. E] White 
epper : the fruit of the black pep- 
er plant gathered when ripe, and 

decorticated by maceration in wa- 
ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſometimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin fill upon them. 


PIPER LONGUM [L. E.] 
Long pepper. This is the fruit of 
2 different plant growing alſo in 
the Eaſt-Indies. It is of a cylin- 
drical figure, about an inch and a 
half in length; the external ſurface 
appea s compoſed of numerous mi- 
nute grains diſpoſed round the fruit 
in a kind of ſpiral direction 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte. 
The long ſort, which is the hotteſt 
and firongeſt, is molt frequently 
made uſeof tor medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 
forculinary ones : the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 
employed for either. The warmth 
and pungency of thele ſpices re- 
ſides chiefly in their reſinous part 
their aromatic odour in an eſſen- 
tial oil, The genuine diſtilled oil 
ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, bur 
has very little acrimony ; the re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated, 


yields an exttact conſiderably pun- 


gent. A tincture made in rectified 
ha is extremely hot and hery; a 
ew drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame, 

The white pepper is an ingre- 


dient inphilonium and mithridate; 


the black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, 
electary of bayberries, confectio 


Paulina, and theriaca; the long, 
in ſche bitter wine, aromatic tinc- 


ture, powder and pills, the com- 
pound powders of bole and ſcor- 
dum, the confectio Paulina, mi- 
thridate, and theriaca [L.] 


PIPER JAMAICENSE IL. F.] 
Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; the 
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amomum of many of the German 
writers. | 


* This is the produce of our 


own plantations ; it is the fruit 
of a large tree, growing ſponta- 
neouſly in the mountainous parts of 
Jamaica, called by fir Hans Sloan, 
myrtus arboren aromatica, foliis 
laurinis. The ſmell of this ſpice 
reſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmegs: its taſte ap- 
proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence it has received the name of 
all-ſpice. The ſhops have been 
for ſome time accuſtomed to em- 
ploy this aromatic as a ſucceda- 
neum to the more coſtly ſpices, 
and from them it has been 1ntro- 
duced into our hoſpitals : the Lon- 
don college have given it a place in 
their late diſpenſatory, and direct a 
ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, 
which poſſeſſes the flavour of the 
pimento in great perfection. It 
yields a large quantity of a plea- 
ſant eſſential oil, which finks in 
water: this oil, recommended in 
the Pharmacopœia reformata, is 
now received into the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopaia. ReRtifed ſpirit ex- 
tracts its pungency and flavour, and 
elevates nothing in diſtillatioo. 


PIPER INDICUM : Capficum 
fil quis longis propendentibus Tourn. 
Guinea pepper, or capſicum; the 
fruit. | 

This is an annual plant culti- 
vated in our gardens; it ripens its 
red pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſettin 
the mouth as it were on fire. It is 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
being chiefly employed for cu'i- 
nary purpoſes: a ſpecies of it, 
called in the Weſt-Indies bird pep- 
per, is the baſis ofa powder brought 
us from thence under the name of 
Cayan fepper. 
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PISUM : Piſum arvenſe flore can- 


dids, fructu rotundo albo C. B. Peas; F 


the ſeeds [E.] 
' Theſe are commonly uſed in 
food, but very rarely for medicinal 
purpoſes. 


PIX LIQUIDA [L. E.] Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance ; 
obtained from old pines and fir- 
trees, by burning them with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat. It differs 
from the native reſinous juice of 
the trees (ſee Terebinthina) in having 
received a difagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire, and containing a 
portion of the ſaline and other juices 
united with the reſinous and oily: 
by the mediation of theſe, a part 
of the terebinthinate oil proves diſ- 
ſoluble in aqueous liquors, which 
extract little or nothing from the 
purer turpentines. Water impreg- 
nated with the more ſoluble parts 
of tar, proves, in conſequence of 
this hot pungent oil, warm and ſli- 
mulating: it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
and quickens the circulation: by 
theſe qualities, in cold languid 
phlegmatic habits, it ſtrengthens 
the ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, 
opens obſtructions of the minuter 
veſſels, and promotes perſpiration 
and the fluid ſecretions in general; 
- whilſt in hot bilious temperaments, 
it diſpoſes, to inflammation, and 
aggravates the complaints which it 
has been employed to remove. 


PIX ARIDA [L. E.] Dry or 
ſtone pitch. | 

This is the pix ligu ida, exficcated 
by heat: in this proceſs, a part of 
the acid and the more volatile oil 
are diſſipated along with the aque- 
ous moiſture; and hence the pro- 
duct proves conſiderably leſs active. 
It is made uſe of only in external 
applications, as a warm adheſive, 
reſinous ſubſtance. 


PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 
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rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſat. 
ed tar: hence in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia the terms pix. ice 
and pix navalis are made ſy nony- 
mous. According to Geoffroy, it 
is compounded of a ſtrange mix. 
ture of tallow, and tar, and pa- 
limpiſſa, and an artificial black 
pitch; which artificial pitch is it- 
ſelf compoſed of tar and palimpiſ. 
ſa ; and this palimpiſſa is no other 
than an inſpiſſated tar: fo that 
notwithſtanding this ſhow of com- 
poſition, the reſult is only a mix- 
ture of pitch with a little tallow. 


PIX BURGUNDICA IL. E.] 
Burgundy pitch, This is of a ſo- 
lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing. Geoffroy re- 
lates, that it is compoſed of gallipot 
(a ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſepa- 
rates from ſome of the terebinthine 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and alit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony (from 
whence we arechiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it is no more than the com- 
mon turpentine boiled a little. 

All theſe ſubſtances are employed 
in the ſhops only in external com- 
poſitions. 'The dry pitch and Bur- 
gundy pitch are ingredients in ſe- 
veral plaſters, ointments, and ce- 
rates: and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments. 


PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLIZ 
folia, ſemen: Common broad-leaved 
plantane, called ſeptinervia, from 
its having ſeven large nerves or ribs 
running along each leaf; the nar- 
row-leaved ſort has only five ribs, 
and hence is named uinguener wia: 
they are both common in _ 
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and by road-fides, The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds 
{aid to be ſo; and hence they ſtand 
recommended in hæmorrhages, and 
other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſ- 
ed a little, are the uſual applica- 
tion of the common people to ſlight 
fleſh wounds. The Edinburgh 
college directs an extract to be 
wade from the leaves 


PLUMBUM IL. E] Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold: itmelts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh-coloured calx 
(plumbum uflum; ) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſur- 
face, becomes firſt yellow, and af- 
terwards of a deep red, (minium or 
red lead:) if in this procets the fire 
be ſuddenly raiſed to a conſiderable 
height, the calx melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh colour (li- 
{arge.) The proper menſtruum of 
this metal 1s aquafortis: the vege- 
table acids likewiſe diſſolve it, but 
in very ſmall quantity : a quart of 
dittilled vinegar will not take up a 
drachm; expoſed to the ſteam of vi- 
negar, ĩt ĩs by degrees corroded in- 
toa white powder C ceruſſe which 1s 
conſiderably more eaſy of ſolution. 
The calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, 
in expreſſed oils; theſe mixtures 
are the baſis of ſeveral officinal 
plaſters and unguents, Cryſtals of 
this metal, made with diſtilled vi- 
negar (called, from their ſweetiſh 
talte, ſugar of lead) and a tincture 
drawn from theſe and green vitriol, 
are likewiſe kept in the ſhops. 

Preparations of lead, given in- 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate 
the fluids, abate inflammations, and 
retrain venereal deſixes. The ſugar 
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is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſucceſs, 
in hzmorrhages, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, &c. The tincture 
1s recommended for the like pur- 
poſes ; and for checking immode- 
rate ſweats in phthithcal caſes, 
whence it has been uſually called 
tinctura antiphthifica. The internal 
uſe ofthis metal is nevertheleſs full 
of danger, and ought never to be 
ventured upon unleſs in deſperate 
caſes, after other medicines have 
been employed without taking ef- 
fect: it often occaſPns violent co- 
lics; and though it ſhould not prove 
immediately hurtful, its ill conſe- 
quences are ſure, though ſlow: tre- 
mores, ſpaſms, or lingering tabes, 
too frequently follow. 


POLII, / Polii montani ſummi- 
tatis. Poley mountain; the tops 
E. 

It has been diſputed among bo- 
tanie writers, what ſpecies of poley 
ought to be employed in medicine. 
The London college allows the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of two, the polium ma- 
ritimum erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. 
and the polium anguſtifolium Creti- 
cum C. B. he firſt is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens, and 1s 
the ſort which the ſhops have been 
r ſupplied with. They have 

oth a light aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh taſte ; that brought from 
Crete is the moſt agreeable. They 
ſtand recommended in catarrhs, u- 
terine diforders, &c. but at preſ-nt 
are ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of 
than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca. 


POLYGONATUM, vide $St- 


GILLUM SAaLOMONIS, 


POLYGONUM, vide Ce N I- 


NODIUM, 


POLYPODH radix Filicis po- 
Iypadii 
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Iypodi: didæ Herm. Polypody ; the 
root [E. 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, thetrunks 
of decayed trees, &c. that found 
upon the oak is generally preferred 
though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long 
and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown 
colour on the outfide, greeniſh 
within, full of ſmall rubercles, 
which are reſembled to the feet of 
an inſet ; whence the name of 
the plant ; the taſte of theſe roots 
is iweetiſh and navſeous. 

Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; never- 
theleſs its virtues remain as yet to 
be determined. The ancients held 
It to be x powerful purger of me- 
Jancholic humours ; by degrees, it 
came to be looked upon as an eva- 
cuater of all humouis in general: 
at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 
gently looſen the belly; and after- 
ward: even this quality wa denied 
it: ſucceeding phyticians declared 
it to be aſtringent; of this number 
is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 
derately fly ptie and antiſcorbutic. 
For our own part, we have had no 
direct experience of it; nor is it 
employed in practice: it is proba- 
ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 
freſh root may looſen the belly, 
and that it has not this effect when 
dry. 


POLYTRICHUM, vide TRI“ 


CHOMANES. 


POMPHOLYX : a calx, or flow- 
ers, of zinc, produced in the fur- 
naces where copper is made into 
braſs by calamine the ore of zinc. 
It is found adhering to the covers 
of the crucibles, &c. either in form 
of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
matter, generally of a pure white 


colour, though ſometimes yellow- 
uts, See Zixcun. 
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POPULI NIGRA gemme : Pu. 
puli nigræ C. B. The black pop- 
lar; its buds [E.] 

The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it 
is eaſily raiſed and very quick of 
growth. Ihe young buds or ry. 
diments of the leaves, which ap- 
pear in the beginning of ſpring, 
abound with a yellow unctuous, 
odorous juice, They have hither. 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them ; though they are cer- 
tainly capable of being applied to 
other purpoſes : a tincture of them 
made in rectified ſpirit, yields, 
upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrant 
refin, ſuperior to many of thoſe 
brought from abroad, 


PORRI radix : Ferri communis 
capitati C B. Leeks ; the root. 
This participates of the virtues of 
garlick, from which it differs chief- 
ly in being much weaker. See the 
article ALLIUM. 


PORTULACÆ ſemen : fortu- 


lace hortenfis latifolig F. B. Putſ- 


lane ; the ſeeds. 

This herb is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 
are ranked among the leſſer cold 
ſeeds, and have ſometimes been 
employed in emulſions, and the 
like, along with the others of that 
claſs. 


POTENTILLA, vide Azcex- 


TINA. 
PRASIUM, vide Mar& vB1UM- 


PRIMULAZ VERIS folia, ra: 
dix : Primula weris pallido flore bu- 
milis Tourn Primroſe ; the herb 
and root [E] 

This is a low plant, growing 
wild in woods and hedges, and 


producing pale yellow flower: 1 
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the ſpring. The leaves have an 
herbaceous taſte, The roots are 
lightly bitter, with a kind of 
aromatic flavour, which ſome re- 
ſemble to that of aniſeeds; their 
expreſſed juice, purified by ſettling, 
js ſometimes uſed as a ſternutatory. 
The flowers have an agreeable fla- 
vour, but very weak: an infuſion 
of them in wine, and a ſpirit di- 
filled from them, are employ- 
ed in ſome places as cordial and 
nervine. 


PRUNELLA, ſeu Brunelle fo- 
lia: Prunelle majoris foliis non diſ. 
ſetis C. B. Self-heal; the leaves 

E 
| This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows and paſture grounds, and 
produces thick ſpikes of purpliſh 
flowers during the latter part of 
the ſummer. It has an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte : and hence ſtands 


recommended in hæmorrhages and 


alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
whence its name ; and in garga- 
riſms for aphthz, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HOR TENSIS. The 
plum-tree. Three ſorts of plums 
ate looked upon as articles of the 
Materia Medica. They are all met 
with in our gardens ; but the ſhops 
are ſupplied with the fruit mode- 
rately dried from abroad. 


' PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA : 
Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia, mixti ſa- 
foris, gratiſima C. B. The Brig- 
nole plum, brought from Provence 
under the name of prunelloes [E.] 


PRUNA GALLICA [L. E.]: 
Fruftus Pruni fructu parvo, dulci, 
atro-caruleg Tourn. French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 
plum called by our gardeners the 
little black damaſk, 
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PRUNA DAMASCENA: 
Fruftus Pruni fruftu magno, dulct, 


atro-carules Tourn Damaſcene 
plums, or damſons. This is the 
ſort called the great damaſk violet 
of Tours. It is ſeldom met with 
dry in the ſhops, and is generally 
ſupplied by the common prune. 

Ihe medical effects of the dam- 
ſon and common prunes are, to 
abate heat, and gently looſen the 
belly; which they perform by lu- 
bricating the paſſage, and ſoftening 
the excrement. They are of conſi- 
derable ſervice in coſtiveneſs, ac- 
com panied with heat or irritation, 
which the more ſtimulating cathar- 
tics would tend to aggtavate: where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their effects may be promoted 
by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb or the like : to which may be 
added ſomecarminative ingredient, 
to prevent their occaſioning flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce any 
laxative quality: theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally kept in the mouth, 
uſefully allay the thirſt of hy- 
dropic perſons, 


PRUNA SILVESTRIA : Frur- 
tus pruni filvefiris C. B. Sloes; 
the fruit of the common black 
thorn, or ſloe buſh L. E 

Theſe have a very rough auftere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The 
juice of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated 
to a proper conſiſtence, is called 
acaci Germanica, and uſually fold 
in the ſhops for the true Egyptian 
acacia: it is equally aſtringent with 
the Egyptian ſort, but has more of 
a ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the 
other. The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
rected as an officinal by the Edin- 
burgh college, and a conſerve of 
the truit by the London, 


PSYLLIE 
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PSVLLII een: Phllii majoris 
erecti C. B. Fleawort; the ſeeds. 

This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our 
gardens: it differs from the com- 
mon plantanes in having its ſtalks 
branched, with leaves upon them; 
hence it is named by Ray, plantago 
caulifera. Ihe ſeeds have been 
vſvally brought from the ſouth of 
France ; they are ſmall, but ſup- 

ſed to reſemble in ſhape a flea, 
whence the Engliſh name of the 
plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nauſe- 
ous, mucilaginous taſte ; boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which 1s 
ſometimes made uſe of in emol- 
lient glyſters, and the like. Alpi- 
nus relates, that among the Egyp- 
tians this mucilage is given in ar- 
dent fevers, and that it generally 
either looſens the belly or promotes 
ſweat. 


PT ARMICÆ radix : Drucunculi 
Fratenfis, ſerrato folio C. B. Sneeze- 
wort, or baltard pellitory ; the 
root [E.] 

This grows wild upon heaths 
and in moiſt ſnady places: the flow- 
ers, which areof a white colour, 
come forth in june and july. The 
roots have an acrid ſmell, and a hot 
biting taſte: chewed they occa- 
ſion a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva 
and when powdered and ſnuffed up 
the noſe, provoke ſacezing. Theſe 
are the only intentions to which 


they have been uſually applied. 


PULEGII folia : Pulegii lati- 
felii C. B. Menthe aquatic@ ſeu 
pulegii vulgaris Tourn, Pennyroyal; 
the leaves [L. E.] | 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. 
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Our markets have been for ſome 


time ſupplied with a garden fort, 
which 1s larger than the other, and 
grows upright : this is called by 
Mr. Dale pulegium erectum. 
Pennyroyal 1s a warm, pungent 
herb of the aromatic kind, fini. 
lar to mint, but more acrid and 
leſs agreeable : it has long been 
held in great eſteem, and not un. 
deſervedly, as an aperient, and de. 
obſtruent, particularly in kyſteric 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine purgations. For theſe pur. 
poles, the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally made uſe of, or what 1s of 
equal efficacy, an infuſion of the 
leaves. It is obſervable, that both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſion, 
and likewiſe elevate greateſt part 
of them in diſtillation. 
In the ſhops afe kept a ſimple 
[L. E.] and ſpirituous [L.] water 
and eſſential oil [L. E.] of the 
plant : this herb 1s uſed alſo in the 
compound valerian water and tro- 
ches of myrrh [E.] and its ſimple 
water for making the lac ammo- 
niaci [L.] and the camphorated 
emulſion [E.] | 


PULEGI CERVINI fol: 
Pulegii anguſtifolii C. B. Hants 
pennyroyal; the leaves. 

This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens. lt 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 
more agreeable, than the forego- 
ing, both in taſte and ſmell. 


PULMONARLE MACULO- 


S folia : Pulmonarie Italorun al 


bugloſam accedentis F. B. Spotted 
lungwort, or ſage of Jeruſalem; 
the leaves [E.] 

This is met with in gardens: 
the leaves are of a green colout 
ſpotted with white; of an herb- 
ceous ſomewhat mucilaginous taſe, 
without any ſmell, They ſtand re- 

commende 
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commended againſt ulcers of the 
lungs, phthiſes, and other like 
diſorders: nevertheleſs experience 
ives little countenance to theſe 
virtues, nor does the preſent prac- 
tice expect them. 


PYRETHRI 
Pellitory of 
Spain; the root [L. E. 

This plant, though a native of 
the warm climates, bears the ordi- 
nary winters of this: and often 
flowers ſucceſſively, from Chriſt- 
mas to May ; the roots alſo grow 
larger with us than thoſe which the 
ſhops are uſually ſupplied with 
from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell! ; its taſte is very hot and 
acrid, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
or dracunculus: the juice expreſſed 
from it has ſcarce any acrimony, 
nor is the root itſelf ſo pungent 
when freſh as after it has been 
dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte, rec- 
tifed ſpirit the whole; neither of 
them elevate any thing in diſtilla- 
tion, The principal uſe of pyre- 
thrum in the preſent practice is as 
a maſticatory, four promoting the 
falival lux, and evacuating viſcid 
humours from the head and neigh- 
bouring parts: by this means it 
often relieves the tooth-ach, ſome 
kinds of pains of the head, and 
lethargic complaints, 


QUERCUS cortex : Quercus cum 
bngis pediculis C. B. Oak tree; 
the bark [E.] 

This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent, 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hæmorrhages, alvine fluxes, and 


other præternatural or immoderate 
ſecretions. 


RANARUM SPERMA. Frogs 
ſpawn. This has been celebrated 
as an excellent cooler for external 
Purpoles ; but practitioners have 
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not experienced from it any pecu- 
liar effects that could deſerve its. 
being continued in uſe, and both 
the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges have now diſcarded it, 


RAPHANI RUSTICANI ra- 
dix : Raphani ruſticani C. B. Coche- 
ariæ folio cubitali Tourn. Horſe- 
radiſh ; the root [L. E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild about river ſides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and 
culinary uſes, it 1s cultivated in 
gardens ; it flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its ſeeds in this 
country. Horſe-radiſh root has a 
quick pungent ſmell, and a pene- 
trating acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 
juice, which ſometimes exudes up- 
on the ſurface. By drying, it 
loſes all its acrimony, becoming 
firſt ſweetiſh, and afterwards almoſt 
inſipid : if kept in a cool place 
covered with ſand, it retains its 
qualities for a conſiderable time. 
'l he medical effects of this root 
are to ſtimulate the ſolids, attenu- 
ate the juices, and promote the 
fluid ſecretions : it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, 
and affect the minuteſt glands. Ir 
has frequently done good ſervice 
in ſome — of ſcurvies and other 
chronic diſorders proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or obſtrue- 
tions of the excretory ducts. Sy- 
denham recommends it likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and reQtified ſpi- 
rit extract the virtues of this root 
by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation: along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeſſ- 
ing the whole taſte and pungenc 
of the horſe-radiſh, The college 
have given us a very elegant 
compound water, which takes its 
name from this root, 


_ RAPI 
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RAPI radix, ſemen : Rapi ſativi 
rotundi C. B. 'urneps ; the roots. 
and feeds [E.] 

Theſe roots are accounted a 
wholeſome aperient food: the li- 
quor preſled out from them after 
boiling has been ſometimes uſed 
medicinally as a deobſtruent and 
diuretic. The ſeeds are ſlightly 
pungent. 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 


of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 
ARSENICUM. 
REGINA PRATI;"Yide Ur- 


MARIA. 


RHABARBARUM [I. E.] 
Rhubarb; the root of a plant of the 
dock kind, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in China, and endures the 
colds of our own climate. Two 
forts of rhubarb are met with in 
the thops. The firſt is imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 
Hh pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each ; they are externally of a yel- 
low colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddith 
ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firit ſort, 
unleis kept very dry, is apt to 
grow mouldyand worm-eaten ; the 
ſecond is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 
veniencies. Some of the more in- 
duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix- 
tures, and to colour the outſide of 
the damaged pieces with powder of 
the finer forts of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper materials : this 
is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleſs he very carefully examines 
each piece. The marks of good 


rhubarb are, that it be frm and 
ſolid, but not flinty; that it be ea- 
fily pulverable, aud appear, when 
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powdered, of a fine bright yellow 
colour: that upon being chewed, 
it imparts to the ſpittle of a ſaffron 
tinge, without proving ſlimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth. Its 
taſte is ſub crid, bitteriſh, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent; the ſmell 
lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence 
or irritation, and may be given 
with ſafety even to pregnant wo. 
men and children. Beſides its pur- 
gative quality, it is celebrated for 
an aſtringent one, by which it 


ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach 


and inteſtines, and proves uſeful in 
diarrhœæ and diſorders proceeding 
from a laxity of the fibres. Rhu- 
barb in ſubltance operates more 
powerfully as a cathartic than any 
of the preparations of it. Watery 
tinctures purge more than the ſpi- 
rituous ones; whilſt the latter con- 
tain in greater perfection the aro- 
matic, aſtringent, and corroboratiig 
virtues of the rhubarb. he doſe, 
when intended as a purgative, is 
from a ſcruple to a drachm or more, 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerially preferred to the 
Eaft-India fort, though this laſt 1s 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other; it is maniteſtly more 
aſttingent, but has ſomewhat lels 
of an aromatic flavour. IinQures 
drawn from both with reQified 
ſpirit, have nearly the ſame taſte: 
on dilii!ling off che menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tincture of the 
Eait-Indiarhubarbproved coofider- 
ably the ſtronge!', They are both 
the produce of the ſame climate, 
and probably the roots of the (ame 
plant taken up at different ſeaſons, 

or cured in a dift-rent manner. 
The officinal preparations 0 
this drug are, roaſt<d rhubarb [L.] 
a watery infuſion | E.] and vinous 
and ſpirituous tinctures [L. E. I It 
is an ingredient in ſandry compoli- 
tions, 
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tions, as the ſyrup of ſena and 
rhubarb, dyſenteric electary, ſto- 
machic pills [E.] ecphractic pills 
L.] &c. 


RH AMNUS CATHARTICUS, 


vide SPINA CERVINA. 


RHAPONTICI radix : Rha- 
barbari Dioſcoridis et antiquorum 
Tourn. Rhapontic; the root of a 
large roundiſh-leaved dock, grow- 
ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
in Thrace, from whence it was 
brought into Europe, about the 
year 1610, by Alpinus ; it bears 
the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
andisnot unfrequent inour botanic 
gardens. The root of this plant 
(which appears evidently to have 
| been the rhubarb of the ancients) is 
by ſome confounded with the mo- 
dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
different both in appearance and 
; uality. The rhapontic is of a 

duty colour on the ſurface, of a 


5 looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
5 ably more aſtringent, but leſs pur- 
N gative, than rhubarb; in this laſt 
2 intention, two or three drachms 


are required for a doſe. 


RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 


SUMACH, 


RIBESIA : fruftus Ribes wul- 
garis fructu rubro Raii. Red cur- 
rant buſh ; the berries [E.] 

Theſe have a cool, acidulous, 
ſweet taſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and ſtomach. 
The college of Edinburgh directs 
a gelly to be made from them with 
ſugar ; but at preſent they are ra- 
ther looked upon as a dietetic than 
a medicinal article. 


of ROSA DAMASCENA : Reſa 

L. . 2 C. B. The damaſk roſe 
L. E. 

f ys | This elegant flower is common 

Fj n our gardens, Its ſmell is very 
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pleaſant, and almoſt univerſally 
admired ; its taſte bitteriſh and 
ſubacrid. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour ex- 
actly reſembles that of the roſes. 
This oil, and the diſtilled water, 
are very uſeful and agreeable cor- 
dials: Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
mends them as of ſingular efficacy 
for raiſing the ſtrength, chearing 
and recruiting the ſpirits, and al- 
laying pain ; which they perform 
without raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, — abating it when 
inordinate. Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation ; this, with a 
proper 2 of ſugar, forms an 
agreeable laxative ſyrup, which has 
long kept its place in the ſhops. 
The other officinal preparations of 
this flower, are a ſolutive honey, 
and the diſtilled water, which laſt 
is an ingredient in the muſk-julep, 
the confection of kermes, and ſa- 

naceous lotion, and is uſed alſo 
in making the ſimple ointment 
called pomatum. [L. 


ROSA RUBRA : Roſa rubra 
multiplex B. C. The red roſe bs E.] 

This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort ; 
and inſteadof its purgative quality, 
a mild gratefully aſtringent one, eſ- 
pecially before the flower has open- 
ed : this 1s confiderably improved 
by haſty exſiceation; but both the 
aſtringency and colour are impair- 
ed by flow drying. In the ſhops 
are prepared a conſerve, honey, 
tincture, troches [L.] vinegar and 
ſyrup [E.] of this flower: it is an 
ingeedient alſo in the compound 
powder of ſcordium, the troches 
of Japan earth, mithridate, and 


_. RORIS- 
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RORISMARINI ſummitates, et 
flores anthos dicti : Roriſmarini hor- 
tenſis anguſtiore folio C. B. Roſe- 
mary ; the tops and flowers [E.] 

This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
aud the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abundance 
upon dry gravelly grounds; in the 
like foils, it thrives beſt with 
us, and likewiſe proves ſtronger 
in ſmell, than when produced in 
moilt rich ones : this obſervation 
obtains in almolt all the aromatic 
plants. 

Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender : 
the leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt ; next to theſe the cup of 
the flower; the flowers themſelves 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
molt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors 

extract great ſhare of the virtues of 
roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 
elevate them in dittillation ; along 
with the water ariſes a confiderable 
quantity of eſſential oil, of an a- 
greeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 
tion the whole aromatic flavour of 
the roſemary, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation ; hence the 
reſinous mals, left upon abſtracting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
matic, very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant, The flowers 


of roſemary give over great part of 


their flavour indiſtillation with pure 
ſpirit; by watery liquors their fra- 
grance 1s much injured ; by beat- 
ing deſtroyed. Ihe officinal pre- 
Pparations of roſemary are an eſſen- 
tial oil from the leaves [L.] or from 
the herb in flower [E.] a conſerve 


of the flowers [L. E.] and a ſpirit, 


called Hungary water, from the 
flowery tops [L. E.] The tops are 
uſed alſo in the compound ſpirit of 
lavender [L. E.] cordial confection 
IL. ] and cephalic tinctute E.] and 
the eſſential oil in the cephalic bal- 


nerve ointment [E.] 


RUBIA "TINCTORUM : ra- 
dix Rubi tinfloram ſative C. J. 


Madder ; the root [L. E.] 


Madder is raiſed in ſome of out 
gardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dyers, 
who are at preſent ſupplied from 
Holland and Zealand. It has lit- 
tle or no ſmell ; a ſweetiſh taſle, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
a detergent and aperient, whence 
it has been uſually ranked among 
the opening roots, and recommend. 
ed in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in co- 
agulations of the blood from falls 
or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and be- 
ginning dropſies. It is an ingre- 
dient in the icteric decoction of the 


Edinburgh pharmacopeia. 


It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a deep red colour; and in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have 
an account of its producing a like 
effect upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food: 
all the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed, both ex- 
ternally and internally, to a deep 
red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 

tilaginous parts ſuffered any alie- 
ration : ſome of theſe bones mace- 
rated in water for many weeks t0- 
gether, and afterwards ſteeped and 
boiled 1n ſpirit of wine, loſt none 
of their colour, nor communicated 
any tinge to the liquors. Th 
root appears therefore to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts 


whence its medical virtues ſeem t0 


deſerve inquiry. 


RUBI ID AI frudus : Rubi ile 
ſpinoſi C. B. The raſpberry dul; 


the fruit [L.] 
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ſam, ſaponaceous balſam, and 


Thi 
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This ſhrub 1s common in our 
gardens; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild: 
it flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly grateful flavour; 
on account of which they are chief- 
ly valued, As to their virtues, they 
moderately quench thirſt, abate 
heat, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretions. 
An agreeable ſyrup, prepared from 
the juice, is directed to be kept in 
the ſhops. ; 


RUBI VULGARIS lia, fruc- 
tus : Kubi vulgaris five rubi fructu 
nigro C. B. The bramble, or black 
berry buſh ; its leaves and fruit. 

This ſhrub is freguently tound 
wild in woods and hedges. | he 
berries have a faint taſte without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour 
of the foregoing: the leaves are 
lomewhat altringent, 


RUSCI, e Pruſci radix : Ruſct 
mrtifolit aculeati Tourn. Buichers- 
broom, or knee-hoily ; the root 
.] 

This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
ſometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a Vitteriſh 
one: it is one of the hve àperi— 
ent roots; and in this in tension is 
lometimes made an ingredient in 
apozems and diet drinks, for open- 
ing ſlight obitructions of the viſce- 
ra, purifying the blood ard juices, 
and promoting the fluid ecretions. 


RUTA folia ſemen . Rutæ hor 
tenſes latifolie C. B. Broa leaved 
. the leaves [L E] and ſeeds 


This is a ſm.11 ſhrubby plant, 
met with in gardens where it flow- 
ers in June, and holds i's green 
leaves allthe winter: we frequently 
lod inthe markets a narrow leaved 
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ſort, which is cultivated by ſome 
in preference to the other, on ac- 
coun of its leaves appearing va- 
riegated during the winter, with 
white ſtreaks. 

Rue has aſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte: 
the leaves, when in full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if much 
handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſtimulating, attenuating anddeterg- 
ent: and hence, in cold phlegmatig 
habits, they quicken the circula- 
tion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretoryglands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions, 
Thewriters onthe Materia Medica 
in general have entertained a ve 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Beerhaave is full of its 
praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diſtilled water cohobate 
ed or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb: after 
ſomewhat extravagantly commend- 
ing otber waters prepared in this 
manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateſt com- 
mendations he'can beſtow upon it 
fall ſhort of its merit: What me- 
dicine (lays he) can be more effica- 
cious for promoting ſweat and per- 
ſpiration, for the cure of the hy- 
ſteric paſſion, and of epilepſies and 
for expeiling poiſon ? Whatever 
ſervice rue may be of in the two 
lait caſes, it undoubtedly has its 
uſe in the others: the cohobated 
water, however, is not the moſt 
efficacious preparation of it, (See 
Part iii. Chap. v.) An extract made 
by rectified ſpirit, contains, in a 
imall compaſs, the whole virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum takin 
up by 1atutionallthe pangency — 
flavour of the plant, and «Jevating 
nathing in diltiliation, - With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth 
ariſe ; the bitterneſs, and a conſi- 
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derable ſhare of the pungency 
remaining behind. 

A watery extract [E.] eſſential 
oil [L. E.] and conſerve [L.] of 
rue are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingredient 
in the electary of bayberries, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 
green oil [L.] 


SABINE folia ſeu ſummitates : 
Sabine folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis 
C. B. Savin; the leaves or tops 
. 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, 
clothed with ſmall, ſomewhat 
prick!y leaves: it does not pro- 
duce fruit till very old, and hence 
has been generally reputed barren. 
The leaves have a bitter, acrid, bit - 
ing taſte; and a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell: diſtilled with water 
they yield an eſſential oil, in larger 
quantity (as Hoffman obſerves) than 
any other known vegetable, the 
turpentine-tree alone excepted. 

Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promot- 
ing ſweat, urine, and all the glan- 
dular ſecretions. The diſtilled oil 
is one of the moſt powerful em- 
menagogues ; and 1s found of good 
fervice in obſtructions of the ute- 
rus, or other viſcera, proceeding 
from a laxity and weakneſs of the 
veſlels, or a cold luggiſh indiſpoſi- 
tion of the juices. 

The eflential oil [L. F.] and a 
watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 
kept in the ſhops: the leaves them- 
ſelves are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [E. ]; the ex- 
tract in the compound elixir of 
myrrh [L. ]; and the eſſential oil in 
the troches of myrrh [E.] 


SACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refined ſugar [Z.] 


SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM. 
Double-ichned ſugar [L. 
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SACCHARUM RUBRUM 
Brown or unrefined ſugar [L. E. 


SACCHARUM CANDUM, 
Sugar-candy [E.] 

Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful 
large cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul. 
tivated in great quantity in our 
American plantations. The ex. 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſet untuous matter, called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread- 
ing moiſt clay on the upper broad 
ſurface: the watery moiſture, ſlowly 
percolating through the maſs, car- 
ries with it a conſiderable part of 
the remains of the treacly matter, 
This clayed ſugar, imported from 
America, is by our refiners diſſolv. 
ed in water, the ſolution clarihed 
by boiling with whites of eggs and 
deſpumation, and after due evapo- 
ration poured into moulds : as ſoon 
as the ſugar has concreted, and thc 
fluid part drained off, the ſurface 
1s Covered with moilt clay as be- 
fore. The ſugar, thus ofice re- 
fined, by a repetition of the pro- 
ceſs, becomes the double-refined 
ſugar of the ſhops. The candy, ot 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 
down ſolutions of ſugar to a cer: 
tain pitch, and then removingthen 
into a hot-room ; with ſticks ft 
acroſs the veſſel for the ſugar !0 
ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals prove 
of a white or brown colour, 4c 
cording as the (ugar was pure cr 
impure, 


The 
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The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known, The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, in W of 
which they prove emollient and 
laxative. The cryitals are moſt 
difficult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubricating 
ſweet is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly 
in the mouth. 


SAGAPENUM [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtin tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It 1s out- 
wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter- 
nally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 


handled, and ſticks to the fingers; 


its talle is hot and biting ; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled 
to that of a leek, by others to a 
mixture ofaſafetida and galbanum. 
Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent ; and frequent- 
ly preſcribed either alone, or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum, br 
galbanum, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in hy- 
ſterical diſorders ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. It likewiſe deterges the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm, It is 
molt commodiouſly given in the 
form of pills: from two or three 
grains to half a drachm, may be 
given every night or oftener, and 
continued for — time. When 
ſagapenum is ſcarce, the druggiſts 
uſually ſupply its place with the 
larger and darker coloured maſſes 
of bdellium, broken into pieces; 
which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from it. - 
Sagapenum is an ingredient in the 
compound powder of myrrh, gum- 
pills, electary of bay-berries, mi- 
thridate and theriaca of the London 
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harmacopœia. The college of 

dinburgh has no where employed 
either this gum or opoponax, givt 
ing the preference to ammoniacum 
and galbanum. 


SAGO [E.] This is the pro- 
duce of an oriental tree, called by 
C. Bauhine palmam referens arbor 
farinifera. The medullary par- 
of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread : 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to us. 
It is moderately nutritious, though 
not perhaps ſuperior to our own 
grain. 


SAL AMMONIACUS. Sal am- 
moniac [L, F.] 

„This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
ſide, and concave on the other ; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves : 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities : thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 


. yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 


and ſometimes black, according as 
the matter is more or leſs impure. 
The taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp 
and penetrating. It diſſolves in 
twice its weight, or a little leſs, of 
water; and upon evaporating a 
part of the menſtruum, concretes 
again into long ſhining ſpicula, or 
thin fibrous plates, like feathers. 
Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed' of ma- 
rine acid, united with a volatile al- 
kali. If mingled with fixt ſalts, or 


abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
pure volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid 
remaining 
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remaining united with the inter- 
medium; if treated in ihe ſame 
manner with quicklime, an ex- 
ceeding penetrating volatile ſpirit 
ariſes, but no ſolid falt is obtained. 
Expoſed alone to a conſiderable 
heat, it ſublimes entire, without 
any alteration of its former pro- 
perties: ground with certain me- 
tallic ſubſtances, it elevates ſome 
parts of them along with itſelf, and 
concretes with the remainder into a 
maſs, which readily flows into a 
liquor in a moiſt air; this appears 
in moſt reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- 
rated ſolution ofthe metal made di- 
rely in ſpirit of ſalt. 

Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and promoting a 
diaphoreſis, or the urinary dil- 
charge, according to certain cir- 
cumitances in the conſtitution, or 
as the patient is managed during 
the operation. If a drachm oi the 
ſalt be taken, diſſolved in water, 
and the patient kept warm, it 
generally proves ſudorific; by mo- 
derate exerciſe, or walking in 
the open air, its action is deter- 
mined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
a ſtill larger proves emetic. This 
ſalt is recommended by many as 
an excellent febiifuge, and by ſome 
has been held a great ſecret in 
the cure of intermittents. It is 
undoubtedly a powerfol aperient, 
and ſeems to paſs into the minuteſt 
veſſels; and as ſuch may in ſome 
caſes be of ſervice, either alone, 
or joined with bitters, or the bark, 
where the latter would by itſelf 
produce dangerous obſtructions, or 
aggravate thoſe already formed. 
This ſalt is ſometimes employed 
externally as an antiſeptic, and in 
lotions and fomentations, for de- 
matous tumours: as alſo in garga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
fiis, and for attenuating and diſ- 
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ſolving thick viſcid mucus, It i; 
an ingredient in the diſcutient ca. 
taplaim of the Edinburgh phar. 
macopœia. 


SAL CATHARTICUS AMA. 

RUS [L. E.] The bitter purging 
ſalt; extracted from the bitter li. 
quor remaining after the cryſtal. 
lization of common ſalt from ſez 
water. It was firit prepared as a 
cheap ſubſtitute to the ſalt of the 
Epſom, and other purging miveral 
waters, from which it does not 
conſiderabſv differ, either in ſen- 
ſible qualities, or medical effects. 
We uſually meet with it in minute 
cryſtals of a ſnowy appearance; 
diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into larger ones, of: 
rectangular priſmatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic ſalt of Glauber, to which 
they are ſometimes ſubſlituted in 
the ſhops. 
* All theſeſalts have a penetrating 
bitterilh taſte : they diſſolve in leſs 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: 
this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally dil- 
ſolves again in water, The acid 
of theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic: 
the baſis of the natural is a fine ab- 
ſorbent earth ; of the artificial, an 
alkaline falt, the ſame with the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt. Hence, upon add- 
ing alkaline ſalts to a ſolution of 
the ſalts of Glauber, no change 
enſues: whilſt the ſalts obtained 
from the purging waters, or the 
bittern of marine waters, grov 
milky upon this addition, and de- 
poſite their earth, the alkaline ſalt 
being taken up in its place. 

The ſal catharticus is a mild and 
gentle purgative, operating * 

ufſi⸗ 
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- ſufficient efficacy, and in general 


with eaſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 
ſoning any gripes, ſickneſs, or 
the other inconveniencies which 

urgatives of the refinous kind are 
too often accompanied with, Six or 
eight drachms may be diſſolved for 
a doſe in a proper quantity of com- 
mon water; or four, five, or more, 
in a pint, or quart of the purging 
waters. Theſe liquors may like- 
wiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation, by the other emunQo- 
ries; if the patient 1s kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration; by mo- 
derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
urinary diſcharge. 


SAL COMMUNE. Common, 
or alimentary ſalt, This is a neu- 
tral ſalt, differing from moſt others 
in occaſioning drought when ſwal- 
lowed. It diſſolves in ſomewhat 
leſs than three times its weight of 
water ; the ſolution flowly evapo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 
pyramids. Expoſed to the hre, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 

itates, as it 1s called ; ſoon after 
it melts, and appears fluid as 
water. A ſmall quantity of this 


ſalt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
—ables it to diſſolve gold, but ren- 


ders it unfit for difſolving ſilver : if 
a ſolution of filver be poured into 
liquors, containing even a minute 
ortion of common ſalt, the whole 
immediately grows turbid and 
white; this phznomenon is owing 
to the precipitation of the ſilver. 
This ſalt is either found in a 
ſolid form in the bowels of the 


earth, or diſſolved in the waters of 


the ſea or ſaline ſprings. 

1. Sal gemme [L. E.] Rock 
ſalt. This is met with in ſeveral 
parts of the world, but in greateſt 
plenty in certain deep mines, of 
prodigious extent, near Cracow in 
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Poland; ſome is likewiſe found 
in England, particularly in Che- 
ſhire, It is for the moſt part ve- 
ry hard, ſometimes of an opake 
ſnowy whiteneſs, ſometimes of a 
red, green, blue, and other 
colours, When pure, it is per- 
ſectly tranſparent and colourleſs; 
the other ſorts are purified by 
ſolution in water and cryſtalliza- 
tion, in order to fit them for the 
common uſes of ſalt. 

2. Sal marinus [L. E.] The ſalt 
extracted from ſea water and ſaline 
ſprings. Sea waters yield from 
one-fftieth to one-thirtieth their 
weight of pure ſalt: ſeveral ſprings 
afford much larger quantities; the 
celebrated ones of our own coun» 
try at Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, yield (according toDr, 
Brownrigg) from one fixth to 
ſomewhat more than one-third, 
There are two methods of obtain- 
ing the common ſalt from theſe 
natural ſolutions of it: the one, a 
haſty evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid till the ſalt begins to concrete, 


and fall in grains to the bottom of 


the evaporating pan, from whence 
it is raked out, and ſet in proper 
veſſels to drain from the brine or 
bictern : the other, a more flow 
and gradual evaporation, con- 
nd no longer than till a ſaline 
cruſt forms on the top of the 
liquor, which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a cubical figure. 
In the warmer climates, both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heat of 
the ſun, The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably : that 
got by a haſty evaporation 1s very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and 
run per deliquium : an inconve- 
nience which the cryſtallized falt 
is not ſubject to: this laſt is like- 
wiſe found better for the preſerv- 
ing of meat, and ſundry other 
purpoles, 
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Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion: in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of ametics, and make 
them run off by ſtool; and as a 
ſtimulus in glyſters. 


SALVIÆ folia : Salvie ma- 
goris C B. Common ſage (the 
green and red ſorts) ; the leaves 
L. E. 


SALVLE hortenſis minoris ſolia, 
ſummitates : Salvie minoris auritæ et 
nen auritæ C. B Small ſage or ſage 
of virtue; the leaves and tops [E.] 

Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June: the green and red common 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both ; the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies ; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 


whitiſh colour, and never red; 


moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each fide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 
moderately warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
aſtringency and bitterneſs; the 
ſmall fort 1s the ſtrongeſt, the large 
moſt agreeable. 

The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, (Salvia 
ſalvairix, nature conciliatrix—Cur 
moriator homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
horto, Ec.) Its real effects are, 
to moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite and proves ſerviceable in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The beſt preparation for theſe pur- 

oſes is an infuſion of the dry 
— drank as tea; or a tincture, 
or extract, made with recti fied 


ſpirit, taken in proper doſes; theſe 
contain the whole virtues of the 
ſage; the diſtilled. water and eſſen- 


tial oil, only its warmth and aro. 


matic quality, without any thing 
of its roughneſs or bitteriſhneſs, 
Aqueous infuſions of the leaves, 
with the addition of a little lemon 
Juice, prove an uſeful diluting 
drink in febrile diſorders, of an 
elegant colour, and ſufficiently 
acceptable to the palate, 


SALVIZ SYLVESTRIS foha: 
Scorodotidis five ſcordii foliis ſalvie 
7. B. Woed ſage ; the leaves, 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dical virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage ; it is leſs dif. 
agreeable than the former, but 
more ſo than the latter. 


SAMBUCI folia, flores, Baccæ, 
cortex Sambuci frudtu in umbella 
nigro C. B. Common black ber- 
ried elder ; the leaves, bark, [E.] 
flowers, and berries [L. E.] 

This is a large ſhrub, frequent 
in hedges, it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September. 
The inner green bark of its trunk 
is gently cathartic : an infuſion of 
it 1n wine, or the expreſſed juice, 
in the doſe of half an ounce, or 
an ounce, is ſaid to purge mode- 
rately, and in ſmall doſes to prove 
an emcacious deobſtruent, capable 
of promoting all the fluid ſecre- 
tions. The young buds, or rudi- 
ments of the leaves, are ſtrongly 
purgative, and act with ſo much 
violence as to be deſervedly ac- 
counted unſafe. The flowers are 
very different in quality: theſe 
have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 
with water, and impart, by infu- 
ſion, to vinous and ſpirituous li- 


quors. The berries have a ſweetiſh, - 


not unpleaſant taſle ; nevertheleſs, 
eaten in ſubſtance, they offend the 
ſtomach : 
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tomach : the expreſſed Juice, in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a 
rob, proves an uſeful aperient me- 
dicine ; it opens obſtructions of the 
viſcera, promotes the natural eva- 
cuations, and if continued for a 
length of time, does conſiderable 
ſervice in ſundry chronical diſor- 
ders. It is obſervable, that this 
juice (which in its natural ſtate is 
| of a purpliſh colour) tinges vinous 
ſpirits of a deep red. 

A rob prepared from the ber- 
ries [L. E.] is uſed for making up 
the theriaca Edinenſis and pectoral 
electary [ E.] with the intention of 
which it excellently coincides, The 
flowers are an ingredient in the 
alexetereal and plague waters, the 
common decoction for glyſters and 
fomentations, and thediſcutientca- 
taplaſm [E.] An oil of elder is 
prepared by boiling the flowers in 
oil olive [L.]; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet [L.] An ointment is made 
allo. from the leaves and bark [E.] 


SAMPSUCHUS, vide Majo- 


RANA. 


SANDARACHA, a foſſil com- 
poſed of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 
ARSENICUM» 


SANGUIS DRACONIS IL. E.] 
Dragons blood, ſo called; a reſin 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, ei- 
ther in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large maſſes, com 
poſed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the former, 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
ly of equal goodneſs : the fine dra- 
gons blood of either ſort breaks 


purities, of a dark red colour, 
ich changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 
Yveral artificial compoſitions, co- 
bored with the true dragons blood, 
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or Brazil wood, are jſomettmes 
ſold in the room of this commo- 
dity : ſome of theſe diſſolve, like 
gums, in water; others crackle in 
the fire, without proving inflam- 
mable; whilſt the genuine ſanguis 
draconis readily melts and catches 
flame, and 1s not acted on by wa- 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
tity of the menſtruum of a dee 

red colour: it is likewiſe ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible 
ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It is uſually looked 
upon as a gentle aſtringent, and 
ſometimes direRed as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
ſeminal gleets, the fluor albus, and 
other fluxes: in theſe caſes, it pro- 
duces the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
the ſolids. It is an ingredient in 
the ſtyptic powder [L. E.] Loca- 


telli's balſam [ZE] and ſtrengthen- 


ing plaſter [L.] 
SANICULZA, ſeu Diapenſiæ fo- 
Sa- 


lia: Saniculæ officinarum C. B. 8 
nicle; the leaves [F.] 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, aud flowers in May. 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 


er, taſte: they have long been 


celebrated for ſanative virtues, both 
internally and externally : neves- 
theleſs their effects, in any inten- 
tion, are not conſiderable enough 
to gain them a place in the preſent 

practice. 


SANTALUM ALBUM. White 
ſaundersz a wood brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in billets, about 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
pale whitiſh colour, Greateſt 3 

o 


* 
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of it, as met with in the ſhops, has 
no ſmell or taſte, or any ſenſible 
quality that can recommend it to 
the notice of the phyſician, 


SANTALUM CITRINUM. 
E.] Yellow ſaunders: a pale yel- 
Jowrſh wood brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
bicteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
ned with an agreeable kind of pun- 
gency. Thus elegant wood might 
undoubtedly be applied to valuable 
medical purpoſes, though at pre- 
ſent very rarely made ule of: it is 
ſcarcely ever directed in extempo- 
raneous preſcription, and the only 
oficinal compoſition in which it is 
an ingredient, is the confectio al- 
fermes of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia: the London college have 
omĩtted ĩt in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
afragrant eſſential oil, which thick - 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſt- 
ence of a balſam. Digeſted in 
pure ſpirit, it imparts a rich yellow 
tincture ; which being committed to 
giltilation, the ſpiritariſes, without 
bringing over any thing conſider- 
able of the flavour of the ſaunders. 
The zeſidvur contains the virtues 
of fix times its weight of the wood. 
Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
3 medicine of ſimilar virtues to 
awbergris; and recommends it as 
aw excellent reſtorative in great 
debilities. 

SANTALUM RUBRUM II. 
F.} Red ſaunders ; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, in large bil- 
Jets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
oatſide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. 
It has been commended as a mild 


aſtringent, and a corroborant of. 


the nervous ſyſtem ; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 
yellow ſort. 
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The principal uſe of red ſaun. 
ders is as a colouring drug; in 
which intention it 1s employed in 
the balſamum Locabelli ¶ L.] and ſpi. 
ritus lavendulæ compoſitus [L, b. 
It communicates a deep red to rec. 
tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
aqueous liquors: a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
fpirit, tinges a large one of f:eh 
ſpirit, of an elegant blood red. 


"There is ſcarce any oil, that ofla. 


vender excepted, to which it com- 
municates 1ts colour. Geoffroy, 
and others, take notice, that the 
Brazil woods are ſometimes ſubſti. 
tuted to red ſaunders ; and the col. 
lege of Bruſſels are in doubt whe. 
ther all that is fold among then 
for faunders is not really a wood 
of that kind: according to the 
account which they have given, 
their ſaunders is certainly the Brz- 
zi] wood; the diſtinguiſhing chi- 
raQer of which is, that it impart 
its colour to common water. 


SANTONICUM. [E.] Worn- 
feed ; the produce of a plant of 


the wormwood or mugwort kind 


growing in the Levant. 

lt is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a num- 
ber of thin membraneous coats, ot 
a yellowiſh colour, an unpleaſant 
ſmell, and a very bitter taſte. Theſe 
ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 
tic virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters) and 
are ſometimes taken in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſe” 
or candied with ſugar : their di, 
pleaſant taſte renders the form of 
a powder or decoction 1nconve- 
nient. They are not very often 
met with genuine in the ſhops. 


SAPO DORUS [L.] : Sp « 
bus Hiſpanicus [E.] White Spacil 
ſoap. 
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SAO MOLLIS [L.] Common 
ſoft ſoap. 


SAPO NIGER, ſeu 'Melanoſ- 
mgma IE.] Black ſoft ſoap. 
Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 


vegetableoils, or animal fars, unit- 


ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, 1s made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of 
all theſe; and the black (as is 
ſaid) with train oil. 

he purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe- 
ful ingredient 1n pill> compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach, and union with the 
animal fluids; Foerhaave was a 
great admirer of ſoap; and in his 
private practice ſeldom preſcribed 
any rehnous pills without it; un- 


. leſs wherean alkaleſcent, or putrid 


flate of the juices forbad its uſe. 
From the ſame quality, ſoap like- 
wiſe ſeems well fitted for diflolving 
ſuch oily or undtuous matters, as it 
may meet with in the body, atte- 
puating viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and de- 
terging all the veſſels it paſſes 
through, It is likewiſe a power- 
ful menſtruum for the human cal- 
culus: a ſolution of it in lime 
water is one of the ſtrongeſt dil- 
ſolvents that can be taken with 
ſafety into the ſtomach; the vir- 
tue of this compoſition is con- 
fiderably greater than the aggre- 
gate of the diſſolving powers of 
the ſoap and lime water when un- 
mixed, See the Edinburgh medical 
ſays 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. The only medical uſe of 


theſe is for ſome external pur- 
poles, 
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Hard ſoap gives name to an 
officinal plaſter [L. E.] liniment 
[L.] and balſam [E.]: it is joined 
to opium, to render it more readily 
ſoluble in the ſtomech, in the i- 
lulz ſabonaceæ L] and to aloes in 
the pilalæ aloetice [E.] Soit ſoap 
is an ingredient in the milder com- 
mon cauſtic [U. ] and black ſoap in 
the anogdyne plaſter [E.] þ 


SAPONARUE folia, radix : Fa- 
pꝛnuriæ majoris Iavis C. R. Soa 
wort, or bruiſewoit; the herb aud 
root [E.] 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running was 
ters; a double-flowered ſort is 
frequent in our gardens. The 
leaves have a bitter, not agreeable 
talte ; agitated with water, they 
raiſe a ſaponaceous froth, which 
is ſaid to have nearly the ſame ef- 
fects with ſolutions of ſoap itſelf 
in taking out ſpots from cloths, 
and the like. The roots taſte 
ſveetiſh and ſomewhat pungent; 
and have a light ſmell like thoſe 
of liquorice: digeſted in rectißed 
ſpirit they yield a ſtrong tincture. 
which loſes nothing of its taſte or 
flavour in being inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of an extra. This 
elegant root has not come much 
into practice among us, though it 
promiſes, from its ſenſible quali- 
tigs, to be a medicine of conſider- 
able utility; it is greatly eſteemed 
by the German phyſicians as an 
aperient, corroborant, and ſudori- 
fic: and preferred by -the college 
ot Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neumana, 
and others, to ſarſaparilla. 


SARCOCOLLA [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice, brought from Perſia 
and Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh, yel- 
low grains, with a few of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes of a deep red 
colour, mixed with them; the 

whateR 
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whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
ing the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, 
accompanied with a dull kind of 
ſweetneſs. This drug diſſolves in 
watery _ and appears to be 
cniefly of the gummy kind, with 
a {mall admixture of reſinous mat- 
ter. It is principally celebrated 
for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
cers (whence its name gaguixonaa, 
fleſh glue) a quality, which neither 
this, or any other drug, has a juſt 
title to. It is an ingredient in the 
puldis e ceruſſa compoſitus [L.] 


SARSAPARILLA [L. E.]: a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
number of long ſtrings hanging 


from one head: the long roots (the 


only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
running their whole length, ſo that 
they may be ſtript into pieces from 
one end to the other; they have a 
glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, 
with the character of a ſpecific for 
the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obſtinate chronic diſorders. W hat- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 
ee in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears 
however, from experience, that 
though greatly unequal to the cha- 
rater which it bore at firſt, it is in 
ſome caſes of conſiderable uſe as a 
ſudorific, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. The beſt pre- 
parations are a decoction and ex- 
tract made with water; a decoction 
of half an ounce of the root, or a 
drachm of the extract, which is equi- 
valent thereto, may be taken for a 
doſe. | 
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Part II. 
SASSAFRAS [L. E.]: the roo: 


of a large American tree Carbo u 
Florida ficulneo folio C. B.) brought 
to us 1n long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co. 
vered with a rough tungous bark; 
outwardly of an aſh colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron. 
It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet. 
iſn aromatic, ſubacrid taſte: the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigy 
ſtronger than the large pieces. Ay 
to the virtues of this root, it is 2 
warm aperient and corroborant; 
and frequently employed with good 
ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 
ing the blood and juices, For theſe 
purpoſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, togaffect the 
head : in ſuch caſes they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their fla- 
vour by boiling ; a decoction of 
ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, proves ſimply 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. Hoff. 
man aſſures us, that he has fre- 
quently given this extract, to the 
quantity of a ſcrupleat a time, with 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
chexies ; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
condriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
lightneis of the drug itſelf) as to 
fink in water, Rectified ſpirit ex. 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 
ſaſſafras : and elevates nothing in 
evaporation ; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation af 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil IL. I. 
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in the decoction of the woods [E.] 
and the compound lime waters 
L. E.] and the oil in the elixir 
guaiacinum [E.] 


SATURELE folia : Satureiæ 
hortenſis, ſiue cunilæ ſative Plinii 
C. B. Summer ſavory ; the leaves 


This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes. It 
is a very pungent warm aromatic; 
and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, acrid 
taſte. It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors : 
rectiſied ſpirit extracts the whole of 
its taſte and ſmell, and elevate 
nothing in diſtillation, | 


SATYRII MARIS radix : Or- 
chidis morionis maris foliis maculatis 
C. B. Orchis; the root [Z.] 

This plant is frequent in ſhady 
places and moiſt meadows: each 
plant has two oval roots, of a whit- 
iſh colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
with regard to their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the thin ſerous humours 
and defend the ſolids from their 
acrimony: they have alſo been ce- 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptie and aphro- 
diſiac virtues; and frequently made 
uſe of in theſe intentions. In the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, the root 
is direded to be candied, 


SALEP [Z.] a celebrated reſto- 


rative among the Turks, is pro- 
bably the prepared root of cer- 
tain plants of the orchis kind, This 
drug, as ſometimes brought to us, is 
in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſomewhat clear and pellu- 
cid, very hard, and almoſt horny, 
of little or no ſmell, and taſting 
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like gumtragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the 
ſkin, and afterwards ſuſpended in 


the air to dry, gains exactly the 


ſame appearance ; the roots thus 

repared, diſſolve in boiling water 
into a mucilage. Geoffroy, who, 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of orchis, recommends it in con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dyſenteries, 
and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 
ing from an acrimony of the juices. 


SAXIFRAGÆE ALBE folia, 
radix : Saxifrage albe radice gra- 
nuloſa J. B. White flowered ſaxi- 
frage; the leaves, and the roots 
[E.] which laſt are impropetly call- 
ed (from their conſiſting of little 
grains) ſeeds. 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS 
folia ſemen : Seſelis pratenſis noſtra- 
tis Raii, Meadow ſaxifrage; che 
leaves and ſeeds. 

Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
in dry ſandy ground, the ſecond 


in fields and meadows: the firſt is 


not very common, and hence its 
leaves and roots have been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the leaves and 
ſeeds of the ſecond. Neither of 
them are at preſent in much eſteem, 
notwithſtanding the aperient, diu- 
retic and lithontriptic virtues for- 
merly attributed to them. 


SCABIOSZ folia : Scabioſæ na- 


Joris communioris hir ſutæ, folio laci- 


niato Raii. Scabious ; the leaves. 

This is a rough hairy plant grow- 
ing wild in palture grounds; of 
a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte. It ſtands 
recommended as an aperient, ſudo- 
rific, and expectorant; but the pre- 
ſent practice has little dependance 
on it. 


SC AMMONIUM II. E. 
Scammony ; a concrete juice ex- 
tracted from the roots of a large 

climbing 
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climbing plant growing in the Aſi- 
atic Turkey. The beſt comes from 
Aleppo, in light, ſpongy maſles, 
eaſily friable, of a ſhining aſh co- 
Jour verging to hlack ; when pow- 
dered, of a light grey or whitiſh 
colour: an inferior fort is brought 
from Smyrna, in more compact, 
ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
lour, and full, of ſand and other 
impurities. This juice is chiefly of 
the refhnous kind: rectified ſpirit 
diſſolves five ounces out of hx, the 
remainder 1s a mucilaginous ſub- 
Rance mixed with droſs: proof ſpi- 
rit totally diſſolves it, the impuri- 
ries only being left. It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh, 
ſomewhat acrimonious taſte. 
Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge; the 
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principal of which 1s, that its ope- 
ration 15 uncertain, afull doſe prov- 


ing ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt 


at others a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hy percatharſes. 
This difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ttances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine ; where 
the inteſtines are lined with an 
exceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 


the force of this drug, and correct 


5? 
its imaginary virulence, by ex- 


poſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, aud the 
like : but this could do no more 


than deſtroy as it were a part of 


the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
tand not in need Of any Corrector ; 
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if triturated with ſugar or with 
almonds, as we have formerly re. 
commended for other reſinous pur. 
gatives, 1t becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation, It ma 
likewiſe be convenigntly diſſolved, 
by trituration, in à ſtrong decoc- 
tion of liquorice, and then poured 
off from the feces : the college of 
Wirtemberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes middly pur. 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniencies; 
and that it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
ſive to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony is from three to 
twelve grains. | 
Scammony gives name to an of- 
ficinal compound powder and elec. 
tary [L.] and is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of ſena, the 
cathartic extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [E.] 


SCHENANTHUS, vide Jus- 


CUS ODORATUS, 


SCILLA radix : Scille radice 
alba C. B. wel Scillæ vulgaris radice 
rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion ; its root [E.] 

This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root is anually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh, and full of 
a clammy juice ; ſome have pre- 
ferred the red ſort, others the 
white, though neither deſerves the 
preference to the other; the on- 
ly difference perceivable betwixt 
them, is that of the eolour ; and 
hence the college allow both to be 
uſed promiſcuouſly. This root 5 
to the taſte very nauſeous, intenſe- 
ly bitter and acrimonious: much 
handled, it exulcerates the ſkin. 
With regard to its medical virtues, 
it powerfully ſtimulates the fol1ds, 

an 


Ne 
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and attenuates viſcid juices; and 
by theſe qualities, promotes ex- 
peQtoration, urine, and (if the pa- 
tient is kept warm) ſweat: if the 
doſe is conſiderable, it proves eme- 
tic, and ſometimes purgative. The 
principal uſe of this medicine 1s 
where the prime vie abound with 
mucous matter, and the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. 
Dr. Wagner (in his clinical obſer- 
rations)recommends it given along 
with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis ; and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
of the powder for -a doſe, mixed 
with a double quantity of aitre : he 
ſays, that thus managed, it al- 
moſt always operates as a diure- 


retic, though ſometimes it vomits 


or purges. The moſt commodious 
form for the taking of ſquills, un- 
leſs when defoned as an emetic, 
is that of-a bolus or pill: liquid 
forms are to moſt people too offen- 
five, though theſe may be ren- 
dered leſs * both to the 
palate and ſtomach, by the addi- 
tion of aromatic diſtilled waters. 
This root yields the whole of its 
virtues, both to aqueous and vi- 
nous menſtrua, and likewiſe to ve- 
getable acids, Its officinal prepa- 
rations are, baked ſquills L.] and 
the baked ſquills made into tro- 
ches [L.] deligned as an ingredient 
in theriaca [L.]: dried ſquills [L.] 
a ſyrup, vinegar, oxymel [L. E.] 
and pills [E.] 


SCINCORUM wentres [L] 
The belly of the ſkink; a kind of 
{mall lizard, brought dry from 
Egypt. It ſtands recommended as 
a great reſtorative ; whatever vir- 
tues it may have as uſed freſh by the 
Egyptians, it has none as it comes 
to us, and ſerves to uſeleſsly in- 
creaſe the articles of the mithridate. 


SCLAREA, vide HoaMINUM, 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM, vide Las- 


GUA CERVINA., 


SCOROII lia: Chamedrye 
paluſtris caneſcentis Turn. Water- 
germander; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in (ome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon; the ſhops are generally ſup: 
plied from gardens, It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobitruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues which it 
was formerly celebrated for. It 
enters the mithridate, theriaca, and 
cataplaſm of cummin feed [L.]; 
and 2 name to two compound 
powders and an electary [L- 
though not the moſt valuable of 
their ingredients. 


SCORZONERZ radix : Scor- 
zonere latifoliæ finuate C. B. Vi- 
pers graſs; the root [E.] 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens, The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
acrid taſte; and hence may be of 
ſome ſervice, for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions. They were 
formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
macs, and for throwing out the 
meaſles and ſmall-pox ; but have 
now almoit entirely loſt their cha- 


racter. 


SCROPHULARTE VULGA- 
RIS folia, radix © Scrophularie ne» 
doſe fetide C. B. Fig-wortz the 
leaves and root [E.] 

This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs 
or protuberances on the ſurface : 
this appearance gained it former- 
ly ſome repute againſt ſcrophu- 
lous diſorders and the piles ; and 


from 
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from hence it received its name: ſible qualities diſcover no great 
but modern practitioners expect no foundation for any virtue of thi, 
fach virtues from it. It has a faint kind; the taſte is herbaceous, with 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat a flight degree of pungency. It i; 
bitter diſagreeable taſte. remarkable of this plant, that its 
| Juice purified by filtration (when it 
SCROPHULARLE AQUA- appears of a dilute yellowiſh co. 
TICA MAJORIS, folia: Scro- lour) upon the admixture of an 
Pbulariæ maxime radice fibroſa J. B. equal quantity of reQified ſpirit of 
Greater water figwort ; the leaves wine, tormsa beautiful white, light 
© + coagulum, like the finer kinds of 
This is a large plant, met with pomatum - this proves extremely 
chiefly on the ſides of rivers The volatile; freed from the aqueous 
leaves have a bitter taſte and aa phlegm, and expoſed to the air, it 
ungrateful ſmell : they are princi- in a very little time totally exhales, 
paliy celebrated, though on no From hence it 1s concluded (in the 
very good grounds, as a corretor medicor. Sileſiac ſatyræ) that houſe- 
of ſena. See the article Sexa. leek contains a volatile alkaline 
ſalt: but there are many ſubſtances 
SEBESTEN : Mixa five Sebeſten beſides theſe ſalts which coagulate 
. B. A fort of plum, brought with ſpirit of wine. 
alf dried from the Eaſt- Indies: it 5 _— 
is of a dark or blackiſh brown SEMPERVIVUM, vide Se. 
colour, with whitiſh or aſk coloured pum. 
cups; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the | 
ſtone, which contains ſometimes SENA [L. E] the leaves of a 
one and ſometimes two kernals. ſhrubby plant Cſena Alexandrina fe 
This fruit has a ſweet, very is acutis C. B.) cultivated in Yer- 
glutinous tafte; and hence has been fia, Syria, and Arabia; from whence 
employed for ſoftening acrimonious they are brought, dried and picked 
humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp Egypt; and thence imported into 
cefluxions : at preſent, it is not Europe. They are of an oblong 
often met with in the ſhops. figure, ſharp pointed at the ends, 
| about a quarter of an inch broad, 
SECALE : Secale hybernum we! and not a full inch in length, of a 
zs C. B. Rye; the ſeeds. lively yeliowiſhgreen colour, afaint 
Theſe are little regarded as an not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
article of the materia medica : ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte, 
as food, they are accounted more Some inferior ſorts are brought 
detergent than moſt other kinds from Tripoli and -other places: 
of grain. theſe may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by 
their beingeither narrower, longer, 
SED] MAJORIS, ſeu Sempervivi and ſharper pointed; or larger, 
major is folia : Sedi majoris vulgaris broader, and round pointed, wit 
C. B. Greater houſ--leek; the ſmall prominent veins ; or large 
leaves [E.] and obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, 
This is a low fleſhy-leaved plant without any yellow caſt,  _ 
growing on old walls, and on the Sena is a very uſeful cathattic, 
tops of houſes. It lands recom- operating middly, and yet effectu, 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- ally; and, if judiciouſly doſed 1 
managed, 
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rarely occaſioning the ill conſe- 

quences which too frequently fol- 

low the exhibition of the ſtronger 

purges. The only inconveniencies 

complained of in this drug are, its 

being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 

ous flavour. The griping quality 

depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 

which, like the other bodies of this 

claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 

here to the coats of the inteſtines : 

the more this reſin is divided by 

ſuch matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 

quently the leſs irritating and grip- 
ing it will prove; and the leſs it 
is divided, the moregriping: hence 
ſena given by itſelf, or infuſions 
made in a very ſmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 
rided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulſions. The z flavour of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
greater water figwort : but we can- 
not conceive that this plant, whoſe 
ſmell is manifeſtly fetid, and its 
taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 
improve thoſe of ſena: others re- 
commend bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
fect. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
tons of it made in water: the li- 
quor thus freed from the peculiar 
flavour of the ſena, may be eaſily 
rendered prateful to the tafte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
uncture or diſtilled water. The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, have given ſeveral very ele- 
gant infuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in part III. chap. iii.) 
ir alſo ſpirituous tinRures [L. E.] 
compound powders [L E.] and a 
Iyrup [E.] The doſe of ſena in 
labllance is from a ſcruple to a 
chm, in infuſion from one to 
tee or four drachms, 
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It has been cuſtomary to reje& 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe: Geoffroy how- 


ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the 


leaves themſelves. The pods, or 
ſeed · veſſels, met with among the 
ſena brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſſels preferred to the 
leaves: they are leſs apt to gripe, 
but proportionably leſs purgative. 


SENECIO, vide Ez1cexum. 


SENEKA [E.] Senecka, rattle- 
ſnake root ; the root of a ſpecies 
of polygola, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
winters of our own climate. This 
root is uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: a 

ind of membranous margin runs 
on each fide, the whole length of 
the root. Its taſte is at firſt acid, 
afterwards very hot and pungent. 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops, 1 he Senegaro 
Indians are ſaid to prevent the fa- 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle-ſnake, by giving 
it internally, and applying it ex- 
ternally to the 8 It has of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel,and 
Jofſieu, experienced its ſuc- 
ceſs (ſee the French memoirs for the 
years 1738, 1739.) Its more im- 
mole effects = thoſe of a diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and cathartic ; 
ſometimes it proves emetic: the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
ſionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with 
aromatic ſimple waters, as that 
of cinnamon, The uſual 9 
0 
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of the powder is thirty grains or 
more. E 

Some have likewiſe employed 
this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſucceſs: Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above-mentioned, 1744) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 
Tine, and perſpiration, and by this 
means removing the diſeaſe, after 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
gogues had failed: where this me- 
dicine operates as a cathartic, it 
generally proves ſucceſsful ; if it 
acts by liquifying the blood and 
Juices, without occaſioning a due 
diſcharge. it ſhould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 
additions. 


SERICUM er folliculi bombycis. 
Silk and filkworms bags Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for 
any medicinal purpoſes. In their 


crude ſtate they are certainly very + 


inſignificant : though if burnt in 
a cloſe veſſel, after the ſame man- 
ner as ſponge, they would pro- 
bably prove a medicine of fi- 
milar, and perhaps of ſuperior 
virtue They yield a larger quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt, than any other 
animal ſubſtance I know of. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGINI- 
ANA [I. E] Virginian ſnake- 
root; the root of a ſpecies of ari- 
ſtolochia, growing in Virginia and 
Carolina. | 

It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, 
and paler or yellowiſh within. It 
has an aromatic ſmell, like that 
of valerian, but more agreeable ; 
and a warm, bitteriſh, pungent 
taſte. This root is a warm dia- 
phoretic and diuretic : it has been 
greatly celebrated as an alexiphar- 
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mac, and eſteemed one of the 
prong remedies in malignant 
evers and epid-mic diſeaſes. In 
theſe intentions, it is given in ſub. 
ſtance from ten to thirty grains, 
and in infuſion to a drachm or two, 
Both watery and ſpirituous men. 
ſtrua extract its virtues by infuſion, 
and elevate ſome ſhare of its fla. 
vour in diſtillation : along with 
the water a ſmall portion of ellen 
tia! oil ariſes. A ſpirituous tincture 
L. E] and compound decoQtion 
E.] of it are direded as offi. 
nals it enters alſo the cephalic 
tincture, compound tincture of 
Peruvian bark, ſodorific tinQure, 
tinctura ſacra, flomachic elixir, 
theriaca Edinenſis [E.] and cata- 
plaſm of cummin ſced [L.] 


SERPYLUI folia © Serpilli vil. 
garis minoris C. B. Mother of 
thyme ; the herb [E.] 

This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry pa- 
ſture grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of thyme, but weaker, 


SESAMI ſemen Digitalis wi. 
entalis ſeſam didi Tourn. the ſeeds 
called oily purging grain 

This plant 1s cultivated in the 
eaſtern countries, from whence 
the ſeeds are brought to us. They 
very properly deſerve the name of 
oily, as they yield upon expreſſion 
a larger quantity of oil, than 4 
moſt any other known vegetable. 
The appellation purging, they hae 
no title to; among the Indians, 
they are ſaid to be uſed as food. 


SESELIS VUL.GARIS ſen: 
Liguſtici quod ſeſcli officinarum C. I. 
Common hartwort; the fees 
LL. .I 


SESELIS MASSILIENSIS /« 
men : Seſelis Maſſilienſis ferule i 


bitter t: 


(0 eltee; 


lecoctic 
Or 4 do 
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pen plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
jn the warmer climates; amongſt us 
they are met with only in the gar- 
dens of the curious, The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell and taſte ; 
and in this light might be occa- 
fonally employed, though at pre- 
ſent they are in diſuſe: being 
ſcarcely otherwiſe regarded than as 
the ſeeds of the firſt ſort are an 
ingredient in mithridate and the- 
riaca. 


SESELI PRATENSE, 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS. 


SIGILLI SALOMONIS, feu 
Polygonati radix : Polygonati latifolii 
vulgaris C. B. Solomon's ſeal; 


vide 


the root [E] 
This grows wild in woods, but 
It, is not very common : the root has 
a ſeveral joints, with ſome flat cir- 


nd cular depreſſions, ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It 
has a ſweettſh mucilaginous taſte. 
As to its virtues, practitioners do 
i- not now expect any conſiderable 


eeds Wi ones from it, and pay very little 
regard to the vulnerary qualities 
the WF which it was formerly celebrate 


for, 


SILER MONTANUM, vide 


desk VULGARE. 


SIMAROUBA [E.]: a bark 
wth pieces of the wood adhering 
to it, brought from Guiana, in 
long tough pieces, of a pale yel- 
ow colour, and a pretty ſtrong 
bitter taſte, It has lately come in- 
u eſteem in dyſenteric fluxes : a 
ecoftion of halfadrachm is given 
ir a doſe, and repeated at inter- 
s of three or four hours. 


dINAPIS ſemen : Sinapis rapi 
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C. B. Italian hartwort; the ſeeds folio C. B. Muſtard; the ſeeds 


LE. 8] 

This plant i s ſometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes is cultivated in gardens, 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and 
attenuates viſcid juices; and 
hence ſtands deſervedly recom- 
mended for exciting appetite, pro- 
moting digeſtion, increaſing the 
fluid ſecretions, and for the other 
purpoſes of the acrid plants called 
antiſcorbutic. Jt imparts its taſte 
and ſmell in perfection to acqueous 
liquors, whilſt reQifed ſpirit ex- 
tracts extremely little of either: 
the whole of the pungency ariſes 
with water in diſtillation. Com- 
mitted to the preſs, it yields a con- 
fiderable quantity of a ſoft inſipid 
oil, perfectly void of acrimony : 
the cake left after the expreſſion is 
more pungent than the muſtard 
was at firſt, The oil is directed 
as an officinal [L. E.] Theſe ſeeds 
are ſometimes employed externally 
as a ſtimulant ; and give name to 
a compoſition for this intention 


in the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 
SISON, vide AMoMuM vULs 


GARE. 


SMYRNIUDUM, vide Hippose» 


LINUM, 


SOLANI VULGARIS fas: 
Solani hortenſis ſeu vulgaris J. B. 
Common nightſhade; the leaves. 


SOLANI LETHALIS, ſeu Bel- 
ladonnæ folia : Solani melanoceraſi 
C. B, Deadly nightſhade ; the 
leaves, | 

Theſe plants grow wild ; the 
firſt in cultivated grounds, the ſe- 
cond in ſhady waſte ones. They 
have both been ſuppoſed cooling 
and diſeutient in external applica- 
tions, and poiſonous when taken 

Q 2 inter- 
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internally. Late experience has 
ſhewn, that an infuſion of half a 
grain or a grain of the dried leaves 
of either may be taken with ſafe- 
ty, and that in many caſcs the 
doſe may be increaſed by degrees 
to five or fix grains: that they ge- 
nerally occaſion ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
cially in the larger of the above 
doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 
which however ceaſe with the ope- 
ration of the medicine, It has 
been expected, that a cautious uſe 
of theſe very aQtive plants would 
afford relief in ſome obſtinate diſ- 
orders: but though in ſome in- 
ſtances they promiſed == bene- 
fit, the general event of theſe trials 
has not been very favourable. 
The Edinburgh college, who re- 
tained theſe plants at the preced- 
ing reviſal of their Pharmacopœia 
in the year 1744, have, at the 
late one in 1756, rejected them 


both. 
SOLANUM LIGNOSUM, 


vide DULCAMARA. 


SOLDANELLA, vide BRAS“ 
SICA MARINA. 


SOPHLE CHIRURGORUM 
| ſemen © Nauſturtii ſylveſtris tenuiſſime 
divifi C. B. Flixweed ; the ſeeds. 

This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerary, and for 
ſtopping fluxes; but its effects have 
not been conſiderable enough to 
continue it in practice. 


SORBI SYLVESTRIS cortex - 
Forbi ſylweſtris foliis domeſtice femilis 
C. B. Wild ſervice, or quicken 
tree; its bark [E.] 

The bark of this tree has a 
faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 
ter taſte, from whence we may 

ſume that it is not deſtitute of 
medical virtues, though what par- 
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ticular uſes it has been applied to 
1 cannot learn. 


SPERMA CETI [L. E.] im. 
properly ſo called; an unttuoys 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neis, a ſoft butyraceous taſte, 
without any remarkable ſinell; 
ſaid to be prepared from the fat of 
the brain of the whale, by boiling 
and purifying it with alkaline lixi- 
via. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient: it 
is of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp deflux. 
ions, and in general in all caſes 
where the ſolids require to be re- 
laxed, or acrimonious humoufs to 
be ſoftened. For external pur. 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils ; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
nited with aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds, gums, or yolk 
of an egg. Sugar does not render it 
perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oils 
and fats into ſoap, have litile effect 
upon ſperma ceti. This drag 
ought to be kept very cloſely from 
the air, otherwiſe its white colour 
ſoon changes into a yellow; andits 
mild unQuous taſte, into a rancid 
and offenſive one. After it has ſut- 
fered this diſagreeable alteration, 
both the colour and quality may 
be recovered again by ſeeping it 
in alkaline liquors, or ſteeping it 
in a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of 
wine. 


SPICA VULGARIS, vide La. 
VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


SPICA NARDI, vide NAA 


IN DIC A. 


SPINA ALBA, ſeu Oxyacantht 
vulgaris, flores, bacce : Meſpili qi 


foliis, ſylveflris, Hinoſæ free 1 
canis. 
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canthe C. B. White thorn, or haw- 
thorn ; its flowers and berries [E.] 
The reputation which theſe 
formerly had, in nephritie and 
calculous complaints, continues 
them in molt catalogues of the 
materia medica, though common 
practice has long rejected them as 
inſignificant. The flowers have a 
very pleaſant ſmell: the berries 
are mucilaginous, and ſweetiſh. 


PINA CERVINEZ bacce : 
anni cathartici C. B. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. E.] 

This tree, or buſh, is common 
in hedges; it flowers in June, 
and ripens its fruit in September, 
or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of ſome 
other trees, as the frangula or black 
berry-bearing alder, and the cornus 
femina or dog-berry tree, have 
of late years been frequently mixed 
with, or ſubſtituted for, thoſe of 
buckthorn : this abuſe may be 
diſcovered by opening the berries : 
thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt 
always four ſeeds, the berries of 
tne frangula two, and thoſe of the 
crms fæ mina only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white 
paper, give it a green tinQure, 
Which the othgrs do not. Thoſe 
who ſell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a 
large proportion of water. 

Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte, 'They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathar- 
ics; and celebrated in dropſies, 
reumatiſms, and even in the 
gout; though, in theſe caſes, they 
have no advantage above other 
purgatives, and are more offenſive, 
and operate more churliſhly, than 
many which the ſhops are furniſhed 
Wh: they generally occaſion 
zupes, ficknels, dry the mouth 
ud throat, and leave a thirſt of 
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long duration. The doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſub- 
ſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a drachm of 
the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in 
the ſhops; in this preparation, 
the nauſeous flavour of the buck- 
thorn is ſomewhat alleviated by 
ſugar, and the addition of aro- 
matics, 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine; a ſpirit diſtilled from wine 
or other fermented liquors, pu- 
« rified as much as poſſible from 
* its fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
* that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
« ſtillation.“ [L.] This purifica» 
tion is effected, by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions, to keep down the 
phlegm and the groſs oil in which 
the ill flavour reſides (ſee Part III. 
chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 
vegetable ſubjeQs they have been 
produced from, are, when perfectly 

ure, one and the ſame. They 
8 a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they readily 
catch flame, and burn entirely 
away, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt ; 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and reſins into an uniform tranſ- 


2 fluid, Theſe ſpirits are the 


ighteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors : expreſſed oils, which ſwim 
upon water, fink in theſe to the 
bottom : a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of water, 
will hold little more than eight and 
a quarter of pure ſpirit. 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
menſtrua for the virtues of other 
Q 3 medicines, 
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medicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
and in this place conſider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
floids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
hemorrhages. It inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
it touches, and deprives them of 
ſenſe and motion; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the 
ſame time deſtroying their uſe. 
Henceemploying ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious titles of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſoly- 
ing, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. Theſe liquors, re- 
diteed undiluted into the ſtomach, 

oduce the fame effects, thicken- 
ing the fluid, and contracting all the 


ſolid parts which they touch, and 


deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office: if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly 
diluted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
lity: if farther continued, the ſenfes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deſtroyed, and at length the ſame 
inconveniences brought on as be- 
fore. Vinous ſpirits, therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to uſeful purpoſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes; whilſt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe is long 
continued, they act as a poiſon of 
a particular kind. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR. Proof ſpirit: * the 
„ ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
« mixture of an equal quantity of 
% water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 
<< that diſtilled from French wine; 
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„but for common uſes may be 
e employed the ſpirit drawn from 
4% melaſſes, or the ſyrupy matter 
« that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
« rification, commonly called me. 
«« laſſes ſpirit.” [L.] The ſpirits 
uſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree. Their 
_ with regard to flavour, may 
eaſily judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpiric be firſt dul 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
quantity of water contained in 
them; acircumſtancewhich greatly 
influences ſundry medicinal pre- 
parations, particularly the tinc- 
tures: for as pure ſpirit diſſolves 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water 
only the gummy and faline parts 
of vegetables, it is evident that x 
variation in the proportions where- 
in theſe are mixed, will vary the 
diſſolving powder of the menſtru- 
um, and conſequently the virtue 
of the preparation. The common 
methods of eſtimating the quantity 
of phlegm containedin theſeſpirits, 
are liable to uncertainty : it ſhould 
therefore ſeem negeſlary, for the 
nicer purpoſes, and where a per. 
fectly flavourleſs proof ſpirit is re- 
quired, to make uſe of the pure 
rectiied ſpicit, mixed with a cer- 
tain determined proportion of wi 
ter; equal quantities of theſe li- 
quors, whether taken by weight 
or meaſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſome- 
what weaker that what has been 
generally looked upon as proof; 
the exact proportions are, oe 
hundred parts by weight of putt 
ſpirit, and eighty-ſix of water. 


SPONGIA [I. E.] Sponge 
a ſoft, light, very porous a 
compreſſible ſubſtance, wy ln 

1016 
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bibing water, and diſtending there- 
by. It is tound adhering to rocks, 
particularly in the Mediterranean 
ſea, about the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago. lt is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a vegetable produc- 
tion: nevertheleſs ſome obſerva- 
tions, lately made by juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpect that it is of animal 
origin, Chemicalexperiments fa- 
vour this ſuppoſition ; analyſed, 
it yields the ſa.ne principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general: the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than J have obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the filkworm On this falt, which 
is generated by fire, ſeem to de- 
pend the virtues of the officinal 
eng ia uſta [L.] (See Part III. 
chap. i.) Crude ſponge, from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moliiure, is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 


STANNUM CL. E] Tin is the 
lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
ite metals. Heated, it becomes 
o brittle as to tall in pieces by a 
blow; and by agitation (when 
jult ready to melt) into a powder; 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
verifing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place, The proper men- 
ſtruum of tin is the marine acid, 
or aqua regis : vegetable acids 
lixewiſe diſſolve it in conſiderable 
quantity, though it has long been 
iuppoſed not to be at all ſoluble 
in them, unleſs previouſly well 
calcined. 

With regard to the virtues of 
this metal, 1twasformerly account- 
ed a ſpecrfic in diſorders of the 
uterus and lungs; a calx of tin and 
antimony is ſtill retained in ſome 
diſpenſatories, under the name of 
a antihectic: but theſe are vir- 
wes, to which it certainly has 
ule claim. It has of late been 
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celebrated, on better foundation, 
as an anthelmintic; and ſaid to 
deſtroy ſome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of many 
other medicines: poſſibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be — 
different from what may be ſul- 
pected, an admixture of a portion 
of arſenic. 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic; inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by ſlow calcina- 
tion, or by a vehement fire. Al- 
moſt all the ores of tin contain 
more or leſs of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which is not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes by 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified, Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
ing of parlic; which ſmell is 
univerſally held, in mineral ſub- 
ſtances, to be a certain criterion 
of arſenic. Henckel has diſcover- 
ed a method of ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin: this is effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 
cryſtallization : Mr. Margraff has 
(in a late volume of the Berlin 
memoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs ; and relates, that 
from the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one-eighth their 
weight of cryſtals of arſenic, Fot 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 
ſecond part of this work. 


STAPHIDISAGRLE ſemen - 
Delphinii platoni folio Tourn. Staveſ- 
acre ; the ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh within: 
they are uſually brought from 
Italy; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, 9 it 

ars 
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taſte, Staveſacre was employe 
by the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but it operates with ſo much vio- 
lence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has 


been, among the generality of 1 


praQtitioners, for ſome time laid 
aſide. It is Chiefly employed, in 
external applications, for ſome 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and 
for deſtroying lice and other in- 
ſeas ; inſomuch, that it bas from 
this virtue received its name, in 


different languages, Herba pedicu- 


laris, herbe aux poux, lauſkraut, 
louſewort. 


STERCUS anſeris, canis, co- 
lumbæ, equi, ovis, pavonis, porci. 
The dung of the gooſe, dog, 
— orſe, ſheep, peacock, 
og. Theſe fulſome medicines, 
which nothing but the moſt fan- 
taſtic viſionaries could have intro- 
duced, are now expunged from 
practice, and from our pharma- 
copœias. 


STIBIUM, vide AnTimonivn. 


STOECHAS: Stæchas purpurea 
C. B. Arabian ſtechas, or French 
lavender flowers [L. E.] 

This is a ſhrubby plant, con- 
ſiderably ſmaller than the common 
lavender: the flowery heads are 
brought from Italy and the ſouthern 
parts of France; they are very 
apt to grow mouldy in the Fang 
and even when they eſcape this 
inconvenience, are generally much 
inferior to thoſe raiſed in our gar- 
dens. The beſt ſtechas which we 
receive from abroad, has no great 
ſmell or taſte : Pomet affirms, that 
ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are 
ſupplied with, is entirely deſtitute 
of both ; whilſt that of our own 
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have a diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
very nauſeous bitteriſh, 2 
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growth, either whilſt freſh or when 
carefully dried, has a very fra. 
grant ſmell, and a warm, arg. 
matic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte; 
diſtilled with water, it yields a 
conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
eſſential oil; to rectined ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which 
inſpiſſated proves an elegant aro- 
matic extract. This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in preſcription; 
the only officinal compoſitions 
which it is admitted into, are the 
mithridate and theriaca, 

There is another plant called 
ſtechas, which, from the beauty 
and durability of its flowers, has 
of late years had a place in our 

ardens, and whoſe aromatic qua- 


lities render worthy of one in the 


ſhops; this is the elichry/um ſeu 
flachas citrina latiore folio C. N. 
golden ſtechas, goldilocks, or 

ellow caſſidony: its flowers ſtand 
in umbels on the tops of the 
branches; they are of a deep 
ſhining yellow colour, which they 
retain in perfection for many years; 
their ſmell is fragrant and agree- 
able, ſomewhat of the muſky kind; 
their taſte warm, purgent, andſub- 
aſtringent; they impart their fla- 
vour to water in diſtillation, and 


by infuſion to rectiſied ſpirit, 


STYRAX CALAMITA IL. 
E.] Storax; an odoriferous te- 
ſinous ſubſtance, exuding, in the 
warmer climates, from a tree call - 
ed by C. Bauhine flyrax folio mai 
cotonei. It has been cuſtomary to 
diſtinguiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, 
though only one is uſually met 
with in the ſhops. : 

1. Styrux calamita, or ſtorax in 
the cane, ſo called from its having 
been formerly brought incloſed iu 
reeds from Pamphylia: it is ei- 
ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of 3 
whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or 10 


larger maſſes compoſed of ſuch. 
2. Storas 
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2. Storax in the lump, or red ſto- 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture, and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſomelately to be met with 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
itorax in the tear. 

3. The common flirax of the 
hops is in large maſſes, conſider- 
ably lighter and leſs compact than 
the foregoing. It appears, upon 
examination, to be compoſed of a 
tne reſinous juice, mixed with a 
quantity of ſaw-duſt, For what 
purpoſe this addition 1s made, 
| ſhall not here inquire ; obſerving 
only, that it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent 
view, ſince the ſaw-duſt appears 
at ſight, This common ſtorax is 
much leſs eſteemed than the two 
firſt ſorts; though, when freed 
from the woody matter, it proves 
ſuperior, in point of fragrancy, 
to either of them. Rectified ſpi- 
tit, the common menſtruum of re- 
lins, diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving 
the wood behind: nor does this 
tincture loſe conſiderably of its va- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to 
a ſolid confiſtence ; whilſt aqueous 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- 
grancy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 
tage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; it is not, how- 
ever, much uſed in common prac- 
lice, unleſs as an ingredient in the 
traumatic balſam, the compound 
powder and electary of ſcordium, 
the ſtorax pill, confectio Paulina, 
mithridate, and theriaca [L], 


STYRAX LIQUIDA [E.] 
Liquid ſtorax. What is moſt com- 
monly met with under this name, 
3 a ſoft reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
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grey colour, a weak ſmell, fimilar 
to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 
rax: it is ſuppoſed to be com- 
pounded of ſolid ſtorax, refin, 
wine, and oil, beaten up together 
into a proper conſiſtence. The 
genuine liquid ſtorax, according to 
Petiver's account (Phil, Tranladt. 
No 313.) is obtained from a tree 
growing in the iſland Cobros in 
the Red ſea. The preparers of this 
commodity yearly clear off the 
bark of the tree, and boil it in 
ſea-water to the conſiſtence of bird- 
lime: the reſinous matter, which 
floats upon the ſurface, is taken 
off, liquefied again in boiling wa- 
ter, and paſſed through a ſtrain- 
er. The purer part which paſſes 
through, and the more impure - 
which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
they are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, brought to us. The firſt 
is of the conſiſtence of honey, te- 
nacious, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
colour, an acrid unQuous taſte, 
approaching in ſmell to the ſolid 
ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſ- 
agreeable: the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker 
in ſmell. 

Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not often found in the ſhops : 
hence the London college has ex- 
punged it from the catalogue of 
officinals ; that of Edinburgh em- 
ploys it as an ingredient in the 
mercurial plaſter, 


SUBER: cortex Suberis lati- 
folii perpetuo wirentis C. B. Cork, 
a fort of evergreen oak, grow- 
ing in the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope; its bark. This has been 
by ſome accounted aſtringent, and 
recommended as ſuch in dyſen- 
teries and other fluxes ; but mo- 

dern 
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dern practice applies to it no ſuch 
uſes, and expects from it no virtues 
of any kind. 

It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſund'y liquors under- 
go lenlible alterations from cork 
Hoppers Neumann obſerves, that 
acids, alkalies, both fixed and vo- 
latile, the dulcified alkaline and 
acid ſpirits, ſome neutral faline 
tigquors, lime-water, blue vegeta- 
ble juices, and ſyrups made from 
them. are changed more or lels to 
a yellow or brown colour. 


SUCCINUM [L. E.] Amber; 
2 ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
fance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores : the 
Jargeſt quantities are met with 
along the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia 
and Pomerania. It is of a white, 
yellow, or brown colour, ſome- 
times opake, and ſometimes very 
clear and tranſparent: the dark 
coloured and opake forts, by di- 
geſtion with certain expreſſed oils 
and animal fats, become clearer, 
paler coloured, more pellucid, and 
confiderably harder. Amber boil- 
ed in water, neithef ſoftens or 
undergoes any ſenſible alteration : 
expoſed to a greater heat, without 
addition, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more com- 
mon bitumens: ſet on fire, its 
ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal : 
diſtilled in a retort, it yields an 
oil and a volatile acidulous falt (lee 
Part III. chap. vii.) 

Amber in ſubſtance has very 
little ſmell or talle; and hence it 
has by ſome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an abſorbent, and 
as ſuch had a place in the compound 
powder of crabs claws: it cer- 
tainly has no title to this claſs of 
medicines, as not being acted up- 
on by any acid. It is ſuppoſed to 
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be of ſervice in the fluor alby, 

leets, hyſteric affections, &c. and 
in theſe intentions is ſometime 
given in the form of impalpable 
powder, to the quantity of' 3 
drachm. A tincture of amber made 
in rectiſied ſpirit (to which it 
imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell) promiſes to 
be of real ſervice in theſe diſor. 
ders. Boerhaave extols this tinc. 
ture as having incredible efficacy 
in all thoſe diſtempers which pro- 
cced from weakneſs and relaxa. 
tion, and in hypochondriacal, 
hyfterical, and cold languid cafes; 
if part of the ſpirit be abſtracted 
by a gentle heat. the remainder 
5 a very elegant aromatic 

alſam, which is, perhaps, one of 


the moſt uſeful preparations ob- 


tainable from this concrete. Am- 
ber is levigated in the ſhops into 
an impalpable powder, which 
gives name to a compound pow- 
der, [L.] and is an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] A 
tincture of it in dulcifed fpirit of 
vitriol [E.] and the diſtilled oil 
and ſalt [L. E.] are likewiſe off. 
einals: the oil is an ingredient in 
the volatile aromatic ſpirit, powder 
for promoting delivery, gum pills, 
cephalic balſam, and cephalic 
plaſter [E.] | 


SUCCISA, vide Mor svus Dia 


30L1. 


SULPHUR [I. E.] Solphur, 
or brimſtone, is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral kingdom, fuſibee 
in a ſmall degree of heat, totally 
volatile in a ſtronger, readily in- 
flammable, burning with a blue 
flame, which is accompanied with 
a ſuffocating acid fume. It di 
ſolves in alkaline liquors ard in 
oils, not in acids, water, or vinous 
ſpirits, 


Greateſt 
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Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tign; or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 


' flammable matters: at ſome of the 


Saxon ſulphur works (from whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain mi- 
nerals abounding with vitriolic a- 
cid, but containing little or no ſul- 
phur, being ſtratified with wood, 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 
quantity of fine ſulphur is pro- 
duced. It is uſually brought to 
as in large irregular maſſes, which 
are afterwards melted and caſt into 
cylindrical rolls, with the addition 
of ſome coarſe reſin, flower, or the 
like; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur 1s alſo not un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 
pieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
low colour; but more commonly 
in opake grey ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt is 
the ſort which is underſtood by 
the name SULPHUR vivuu [E.] 
though that met with under this 
name in the ſhops is no other than 
the droſs remaining after the ſub- 
limation oi ſulphur. All the ſorts 
of ſulphur are, when perfectly 
pure, in no 1eſpeR different from 
one another, notwithſtanding the 
preference given by ſome to the 
more uncommon foflil ſorts; theſe 
laſt are, of all others, the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal purpoſes, as be- 
ing the moſt ſubjeQ to an admix- 
ture of foreign matter, both of the 
metallic and arſenical kind. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpira- 
tion: it ſeeins to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tran. 
ſpires through the pores of the 
kin, as appears from the ſul- 
phureous ſmell of perſons who have 
taken it, and filver being ſtained 
iu their pockets of a blackiſh co- 
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lour, which is the known effe& of 
ſulphureous fumes. It is a cele- 
brated remedy againſt cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally applied. It has likewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs : in theſe caſes, 
however, it has no very conſider- 
able effect, unleſs, as Hofman ob- 
ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds 
from the blood being tainted by 
ſerophulous or ſcorbutic humours; 
where this happens, the prudent 
uſe of ſulphur is ſaid to do 

ſervice, throwing out a plentiful 
eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 
grees carrying off the peccant mat- 
ter. The common doſe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſeruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as twodrachms. 
Ihe trochiſci e ſulphure of the dif- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele- 
gant forms for the taking of ir. 
It enters ſix officinal preparations 
for external uſe, and gives name 
to one of them. Some have ima- 
gined that ſulphur uſed externally 
is dangerous: that as it throws the 
morbific matter outwards, when 
given inwardly, it muſt, in like 
manner, drive it into the blood, 
when applied externally. This 
opinion, which is ſupported by 
ſome late writers, has no juſt 
foundation: ſulphur has nearly the 
ſame effects whether uſed inter- 
nally or externally : in both caſes, 
the eruptions become frequently 
_ copious after the firſt uſe 

it, 

t is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
confiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
leſs reſtrains that of ſome others of 
the molt powerful kind. Mercury 
is rendered, by the admixture of 
ſulphur, inactive; and the vitulent 
antimonial regulus, almoſt ſo: 
hence, when antimonial and mercu- 
rial medicines excced in operation, 
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ſulphur has been given for abat- 
ing their violence, and ſometimes 
reſtrains their farther action. Even 
the cortoſive 22 arſenic, by 


the addition of ſulphur, becomes 
almoſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall port on ot arſenic ſhould 
be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 
may not receive from thence any 
poiſonous qualities. | 


SUMACH folia, ſemen : fruti- 
cis que rhus folio ulmi C. B. Com- 
mon ſumach; the leaves and ſeeds 

E 

l This tree, or ſhrub, is culti- 
vated in ſome places, on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 
for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 
among us, it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 
ſeeds or berries are of a red colour, 
in ſhape round and flat. Both 
theſe and the leaves are moderately 
aſtringent, and have ſometimes 
been exhibited in this intention, 
but are now become ſtrangers to 
the ſhops. 


SYMPHYTUM, vide Conso- 


LIDA. 


TACAMAHACA [E]: a re- 
fin obtained from a tall tree Cctaca- 
mmh a populo fimilis, fructu colore 
pronie ſimili J. B.) which grows 
ſpontaueouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion bears the winters of our own 
climate. Two ſorts of this reſin 
are ſometimes to be met with. 
The beſt, called (from its being 
collected in a kind of gourd ſhells) 
tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſomewhat 
unctuous and ſoftiſh, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant de- 
lightful ſracll, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambergris: This 
ſort is very rare : that commonly 
found in the ſhops is in ſemitranſ- 
parent grains or glebes, of a whit- 
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iſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or green. 
1h colour, of a leſs grateful (mel! 
than the foregoing. The firk i; 
ſaid to exude trom the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk, This rein is ſaid 
to be employed among the Indians, 
externally, for diſcuſſing and ma- 
turating tumours, and abating 
pains and aches of the limbs: it 
is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtomachic 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma. 
copœia. The fragrance of the 
finer ſort ſufficiently points out 
its being applicable to other pur- 
poles. 


TAMARINDUS [L. E.] Ta. 
marind ; the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
called by C. Bauhine filiqua A4ra- 
bica que tamarindus. It is a pod 
reſembling a bean cod, including 
ſeveral hard ſeeds, together wich 
a dark coloured viſcid pulp of a 
pleaſant acid taſte : the Eaſt- India 
tamarinds are longer than the 
Weſt-India fort ; the former con- 
taining ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 


latter rarely above three or four. 


The pulp of theſe fruits, taken 
in the quantity of 2 or 3 drachms, 
or an ounce or more, proves gent- 
ly laxative or purgative ; and at 
the ſame time, by its acidity, 
1 thirſt, and allays immo- 

erate heat. It increaſes the ac- 
tion of the purgative ſweets, cali 
and manna, and weakens that of 
the teſinous cathartics. Some have 
ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepata- 
tions; but experience ſhews, that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power. Tamarinds are an 
ingredient in the eleQary of caſa 
94 the lenitive eleQary [E] and 

ecoction of tamarinds with ſena 


LE. 


TAMA- 
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TAMARISCI folia, cortex Ta- 


miricis alterius folio tenuiore, frve 
Call C. B The tamariſc tree; 
its bark and leaves. 

Theſe are moderately apes r : 
they are never met within pre crip- 
tion, and have long been entire 
ſtrangers to the ſhops. 


TANACETI folia, flores, ſemen: 
Tanaceti wulgaris lutei C. B. Man- 
ſy: the leaves, [L.] flowers, and 
ſeeds [E 

Tanſy grows wild by road- ſides, 
and the borders of fields, and is 
frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes : it flowers 1n June and 
July, Conſidered as a medicine, 
it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour: ſome have 
had a great opinion of it in hylte- 
ric diſorders, particularly thoſe 
proceeding from a deficiency or 
ſuppreſſion of the uterine purga- 
tions. The leaves and ſeeds have 
been of conſiderable eſteem as an- 
thelmintics: the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, and more acrid and aromatic 
than thoſe of rue, to which they 
are reckoned ſimilar ; or of ſanto- 
nicum, to which they have been 
frequently ſubſtituted. 


TAPSI BARBATI, ſeu Verbaſci 
folia, flores : Verbaſci maris latiſolii 
lutei C. B. Mullein; the leaves 
and flowers, 

This is met with by road ſides, 
and under hedges: it is clothed 
all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flowers in July, The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 
hence it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
held in great eſteem in con- 
ſumptions. The flowers of mul- 
ein have an agrecable, honey-like 
ſueetneſs; an extract prepared 
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from them by reQifed ſpirit of wine 
taſtes extremely pleaſant. | 


TARAXACUM, vide DExSs 
LEONIS. 


T ARTARUM [L. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, thrown off 
{rom wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk : 
it proves of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, 
according to the colour and qua- 
lity of the wine ; the white is ge- 
nerally looked _ as the pureſt: 
of either ſort, ſuch as is clean, 
ſolid, ſomewhat tranſparent, and 
has its outſide covered over with 
ſmall ſhining cryſtals, is prefer- 
able to ſuch as appears porous, 
droſſy, opake, and leſs bright. 
This ſubſtance, tho? truly ſaline, is 
ſcarce acted upon by cold water; 
the pureſt fort, or ſuch as has been 
puriked by art, requires four-and- 
twenty times its weight of boiling 
water to diflolve in: the ſolutions 
of bgth the tartars paſs the filter 
colourleſs, and ſhoot, in the cold, 
into ſmall, white, ſemitranſparent 
cryſtals, All ſuch earths as are 
ſoluble in vinegar, and alkaline 
ſalts, render tartar more eaſily ſo- 
luble in water : hence the refiners 
at Montpelier are ſaid to employ 
a certain earth for promoting its 
ſolutions with ſome particular ma- 
nagements for making it ſhoot 
into large cryſtals. This addition 
may occaſion a conſiderable alter- 
ation in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable, on many occa- 
ſions, to the common cryſtals, 
The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 
tive medicine, Taken from half 


an ounce to an ounce, it proves a 
gentle, though effectual purga- 
tive. Angelus Sala relates, that 
he was cured of an habitual _ 
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by purging himſelf a few times 
with ſix drachms of the crude falt, 
after many other medicines had 
been tried to no purpoſe. For the 
preparations of tartar, ſee Part III. 
chap. viii. ſet. 7. This ſalt is 
likewiſe an ingredient in the com- 
mon infuſion of ſena, compound 
powder of ſena [L.] and is uſed 
for diſſolving or corroding ſome 
metallic bodies, particularly anti- 
mony, from which it receives a 
flrong emetic impregnation. - 


TELEPHIUM,videCRrassv LA. 
TEREBINTHINÆE. Turpen- 


tines; reſinous juices extracted 
ſrom certain trees. There are 
four kinds of turpentine diſtin- 
guiſhed in the ſhops. 

TEREBINTHINA CHIA, five 
CYPRIA [L. E.] Chian, or Cy- 

. prus turpentine. 

This is generally about the con- 
fiſtence of thick honey, very tena- 
cious, clear and almoſt tranſparent, 
of a white colour, with a caſt of 

ellow, and frequently of blue : 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, more 
agreeable than any of the other 
turpentines. 

This jaice 1s the produce of the 
terebinthus vulgaris C. B. common 
terebinth, an evergreen tree or 
ſhrub, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates, and en- 
dares the colds of our own. The 
turpentine brought to us, is ex- 
traced in the iflands whofe names 
it bears, by wounding the trunk 
and branches a little after the buds 
have come forth: the juice iſſues 
limpid, and clear as water, and 
by degrees thickens into the con- 
fſtence in which we meet with it. 
A like juice exuding from this tree 
in the eaſtern countries, infpiſ- 
ſated by a flow fire, is of frequent 
uſe, as a maſticatory, among the 
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Perſian ladies, who (as Kœmpſer 
informs us) are continually ehew. 
ing it, in order to faſten and whiten 
the teeth, ſweeten the breath, and 
promote appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
[E.] Venice turpentine, 

This is uſually thinner than any 
of the other ſorts, of a clear, 
whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
a hot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree. 
able taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, with. 


cout any thing of the fine aromatic 


flavour of the Chian kind. 

The true Venice turpentine iz; 
obtained from the larix folio deci- 
duo conifera F. B. larch, a large 
tree, growing in great abundance 
upon the Alps and Fyrenean moun- 
tains, and not uncommon in the 
Engliſh gardens What is uſually 
met with in the ſhops, under the 
name of Venice turpentine, comes 
from New England; of what tree 
it is the produce, we have no cer- 
tain account: the finer kinds of it 
are in appearance and quality not 
conſiderably different from the true 
ſort above deſcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS[L E.] Straſburgh 
turpentine. 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
tu ixt the two foregoing, more 
tranſparent and leſs tenacious 
than either; its colour a yel- 
lowiſh brown. Its ſmell is very 
fragrant, and more agreeable than 
that of any of the other turpen- 

tines, except the Chian: in taſte 
it is the bittereſt, yet the leaſt 
acrid. 

This refin is obtained from the 
two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
page 72, which are the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones 
that grow ſpontaneouſly in Eu- 
rope. There is another whoſe re- 
ſin is much ſuperior to the com- 
mon turpentine, and has ſome- 

times 
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times been brought to us from 
abroad under the name of BALSA- 
uun CaxaDensSeE. This ſpecies 
js the abies minor. pettinatis foliis, 
Virgimany conis parvis ſubratundis 
Pub, Virginian, or Canada fir- 
tree, which, though not a native 
of this climate, has been found to 
endure its ſevereſt colds. 

TERIBINTHINA COMMU- 
NIS [L. E] Common turpentine 
is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the con- 
itence of honey, of an opake 
browniſh white colour. 

This is obtained from the pinus 
plveftris C B. wild pine, a low 


unhandſome tree, common in dif 


ferent parts of Europe: this tree is 
extremely refinous, and remark- 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a re- 
dundance and extravaſation of its 
reſin, infomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells and burſts. 
The juice, as it iſſues from the 
tree, is received in trenches made 
in the earth, and afterwards freed 
from the groſſer impurities by co 
lature through wicker baſkets. 

All theſe juices vield, in diſtilla- 
tion with water, an highiy pene'ra- 
ting eſſential 01), a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining bebind With re- 
yard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in the evacuation there- 
of, and deterge internal ulcers in 
general, and at the ſame time, like 
other bitter hot ſubſtances, ſ rength- 
en the tone of the veſſels: they have 
an advantage above moſt other 
acrid diuretics, that they gently 
looten the belly. They are prinei- 
pally recommended in gleets, the 
fivor albus, and the like; and by 
ſome in calculous complaints : 
where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or pravel, formed into a maſs by 
nſeid mucous matter, the turpen- 
ures, by diſſolving the mucus, pro- 
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mote the expulſion of the ſand; 


but where a calculus is formed, 
they can do no ſervice, and only 
ineffectually irritate or inflame the 
parts. In all caſes accompanied 
with inflammation, theſe juices 
ought to be abſtained from, as 
this ſymptom is increaſed, and not 
unfrequently occaſioned by them, 
It is obſervable, that the turpen- 
tines impart, ſoon after taking 
them, a violet ſmell to the urine; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 
parts, particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt power- 
ful as a diuretic and detergent, and 
the Chian and Straſburgh as car- 
roborants: the Straſburgh is an in- 
gredient in the mercurial pills and 
Locatellus's balſam, and the Chian 
in mithridate and theriaca IL. 
The common turpentine, as being 
the moſt offenfive, is rarely given 
internally. Its principal uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments, among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil or ſpirit, as it is called, The 
doſe of theſe juices is from a ſeru- 
ple to a diachm anda half: they are 
moſt commodiouſly taken in the 
form of a bolus, or diſſolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation of 
the yolk of an egg or mucilage. 
Of the diſtilled oil, a few drops 
are a ſufficient doſe : this is a moſt 
potent, ſtimulating, detergent di- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conſtitution, and requires the ut- 
moſt caution in its exhibition. 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide Ja- 


PONICA, 


TERRA LEMNIA et SI[LF- 
SIACA, vide Borvs. | 


THAPSIZ folia : Thaphe froe 
turbith garganici ſemine  latiſſimy 
7. B. eadly carrot ; the root. 
This plant does not ill deſerve its 


epithet ; a ſmall doſe operating 
with 
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wards and downwards, It 1s an 
entire ſtranger to the ſhops, and 
met with only in the gardens of 
the curious. 


THEZ folio [E.] Tea; the 
leaves of a ſhiub (then frutex, folio 
ceraſi, flore roſe ſylveſlris, &c. 
Kempf.) cultivated in China. 

The ſeveral ſorts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the 
ſame plant, collected at different 
times, and cured in a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent manner: the ſmall young 
leaves very carefully dried, are the 
finer green,; the older afford the 
ordinary green and bohea. The tuo 
firſt have a ſenſible flavour of vio- 
lets, the other of roſes : the former 
is the natural odour of the plant; 
the latter, as Neumann obſerves, 
is probably introduced by art. 
Some of the dealcrs in this com- 
modity in Europe are not ignorant 
that bohea tea is imitable by the 
leaves of ceitain common plants, 
artificially tindtured and impreg- 
nated with the roſe flavour. The 
taſte of both forts is lightly bit- 
teriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- 
what aromatic. Ihe medical vir- 
tues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently namerous, though few 
ef them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be expected from 
the common infuſions, than that of 
2 diluent, acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach : the diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and other virtues which 
they have been celebrated for, de- 
pend more on the quantity of warm 
floid, than any particular qualities 
which it gains from the tea. No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from ei- 
ther ſort of tea with rectified ſpi- 
tit: water elevates the whole of 
their flavour. 


THLAPSIS, ſemen : Treacle, or 
mithridate, muſtard; the ſeeds 
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Two ſorts of thlaſpi are uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly, thlaſpi arwenſe filiqui 
latis C. B. and the thlaſpi arvenſ, 
vaccariæ incano folio majus C. B. 
they both grow wild, the latter 
molt plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have 
an acrid biting taſte like common 
muſtard, with which they agree in 
medica] qualities : their principal 
uſe is as ingredients in the compo. 
ſitions whoſe name they bear. 


* w Fg 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 


OLiBAaNnumM. 


THUS VULGARE [I. F.] 
Common frankincenſe : a ſolid, 
brittle reſin, brought to us in little 
glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh, 
or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
internally whitiſh, or variegated 
with whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſſ, 
acrid, not agreeable taſte, without 
any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the produce of the 
pine tree which yields the terebin- 
thina communis, and to concrete 
on the ſurface of rhe terebinthinate 
Juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the plant. f | 

It 1s an ingredient in mithridate, 
the gum plaſter, ſtrengthening 
plaſter, and ſtomach plaſter [L. 


THYMI folia: Thymi wulgaric 
folio tenuiore C. B. Common thyme; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant is frequent in our 
gardens, and flowers in June and 
July. It has an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte; 
which it imparts by infuſion to 
reified ſpirit, and ſends over in 
diſtillation with water ; along with 
the water ariſes an eſſential oil ex- 
tremely hot and pungent. 


THYMI CITRATI folia: Str 
pyli foliis citri odore C. B. Lemon- 
thyme ; the leaves [L]. 


This 
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This is found wild in dry moun- 
tainous places, but the ſhops are 
ſupplied from gardens. In taſte and 
ſmell it is leſs acrid and more grate- 
ful than the common thyme z its 
ſmell, in particular, 1s remarkably 
different, approaching to that of 
lemons. It gives over its flavour 
in diſtillation both with water and 
ſpirit: with the former an elegant 
eſſential oil ariſes, The diſtilled 
ſpirit 15 an agreeable aromatic cor- 
dial liquor, not inferior to any thing 
of this kind. 


TILL flores : Tiliæ famine 
{lis majore C. B. The lime or lin- 
den tree; its flowers [L. E.] 

The lime tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 
growth and pleaſant ſhade; it flow - 
ers in july, and loſes its leaves 
ſoon after. The flowers are made 
ule of chiefly on account of their 
agreeable flavour, which water ex- 
tracts from them by infuſion, and 
clevates in diſtillation. Among the 
writers on the materia medica, 
they have the character of an an- 
tiepileptic, and a ſpecific in all 


ate, nd of ſpaſms and pains. Fre- 
ung derickx Hoffman relates, that he 
1. knew a chronical epilepſy cured 


by the uſe of an infuſion of theſe 
towers drank as tea. 


 THYMELAZ bacce : Thyme- 
ee foliis lini C. B. Spurge flax; 


its berries, called grana cnidia. 


| TITHYMALI radix. Spurge; 
the root. 

Several forts of ſpurge are men- 
toned in catalogues of the mate- 
1a medica. The Edinburgh col- 
ee, in their laſt edition, retained 
WO (ESULA MAJOR, tithymalus 


„ br fuluſtvis fruticoſus C. B. German 

mon purge; and ESULA Mix OR, tit/y - 

"wu; folits pint C. B. pine-ſpurge); 

; Wir the Edinburgh and London 
This 
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college have now rejected them 
all. 

The ſpurges and grana enidia 
are extremely aerid, irritating ca- 
thartics, and operate with ſo much 
violence as to be altogether unfit 
for internal uſe. | 


TINCAR, vide Borax, 


TORMENT ILL radix : Tor- 
mentillæ ſilweſtris C. B. Tormentil, 
or ſeptfoil; the root [L. E.] 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
is, for the moſt part, crooked and 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, ac- 
companied with a flight kind of 
aromatic flavour; it is one of the 
moſt agreeable and efficacious of 
the vegetable aſtringents, and is 
employed with good ſucceſs in all 
caſes where medicines of this claſs . 
are proper. It 1s more uſed, both 
in extemporaneous preſcription and 
in ofñcinal compoſition, than anyof 
the other ſtrong vegetable aſtrin- 
gents: it is an ingredient in the 
wo compound powders of bole 
[L.] the two powders and electary 
of ſcordium [L.] the compound 
white decoction [E.] and japonic 
confection [E.] A tincture made 
from it with recti fied ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole aſtringency and flavour 
of the root, and loſes nothing of 
either in inſpiſſation. 


TRAGACANT HA, vide Guu- 


MI TRAGACANTHAE. 


TRICHOMANIS ſalia: Tris 
chomanis ſrue pulytrichi officinarum 
C. B. Englith maidenhair; the 
leaves. [L. .] TR 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their talks, 

R capil- 
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capillary: it is found wild in dif- 
ferent parts of Englund, upon old 
walls, and in ſhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 
iſh, ſubaſtringent taſte, without 
any par'icular flavour: they are 
eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from a thickneſs 
and acrimony of the juices; and 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to promote 
the expectoration of tough phlegm, 
and to open obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. hey are uſually directed in 
infuſion or decoction, with the ad- 
dition of a little liquorice. A ſy- 
rup prepared from them has fre- 
quently ſupplied the place of that 
made from the adianthum verum : 
ſome have ſubſtituted a ſtil] cheaper 
ingredient, and perhaps not much to 
the diſadvantage of the medicine; 
both the maidenhairs yielding little 
more than a mucilaginous juice, 
greatly reſembling the ſubſtitute 
made uſe of. The ſyrup brought 
from abroad has an admixture of 
orange flower water, 


TRIFOLI PALUDOSI ya 
Trifolii palufiris C B. Marſh tre- 
foil, or buck-beans; the leaves 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
marſhy places: it has three oval 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one 
pedicle which iſſues from the root 
their taſle is very bitter, and ſome- 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is 
an efficacious aperient and deob- 
ſtruent, promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions, and, if liberally taken, gent 
ly looſens the belly. It has of late 
gained great reputation in ſcor- 
butic and ſcrophulous diſorders, 
and its good effects in theſe caſes 
have been warranted by experi- 
ence; inveterate cutaneous diſeaſes 
have been removed by an infuſion 
of the leaves, drank to the quan- 
tity of a pint a day, at proper in- 
tervals, and continued ſome weeks. 
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Boerhaave relates, that he was re. 
lieved of the gout by drinking the 
Juice mixed with whey, 


TRISSAGO, vide CHamzpays, 


TRITICI farina, amylum, fur- 
fur e Tritici vulgaris glumas trity- 
rando deponentis 7 B. Wheat; the 
meal or flour, and ſtarch [L E.] 
(prepared from the meal by mace- 
ration in freſh quantities of water) 
and bran [E. 

Wheat, a common article of our 

food, 1s more glutinous and nutriti- 
ous than moſt other kinds of grain. 
The flour, or the ſtarch, prepared 
from it, form with water a ſoft viſ- 
cid ſubſtance, which has been taken 
with good ſucceſs in diarrceas and 
dyſenteries. Starch is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powder of 
gum tragacanth and the white pec- 
toral troches [L. ] and gives name 
to a lohoch [E.] 
Bran contains, beſides the huſks, 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion 
of its farinaceous matter: this is 
leſs glutinous than the finer flower, 
and is ſuppoſed to have a detergent 
quality : infuſions of bran are not 
unf equently employed in this in- 
tention externally, and ſometimes 
likewiſe taken inwardly. 

Bread, carefully toaſted, and 
infuſed or lightly boiled in water, 
imparts a deep colour, and a ſuf- 
ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 
This liquor, taken as common 
drink, has done good ſervice in a 
weak lax ſtate of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and in bilious vomiting 
and purging, or the cholera mor- 
bus: examples are related in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral caſes cf 
this kind cured by it, without the 

uſe of any other medicine. 


TUNICA, vide Car TO HTL“ 
LUS HOR TENSIS, 


TURPE: 
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TURPETHUM, five Turbith 
[F.] Turbith; the cortical ou of 
the root of an Indian convolvulus, 
brought to us 1n oblong pieces, of 
a brown or aſh colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh within: the beſt 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy 
to break, and diſcovers alarge quan- 
tity of reſinous matter to the eye: 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh ; chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acrid, 
pungent, and nauſeous, This root 
15 a Cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or 
moſt certain kind; the reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diſtri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſeruple to a drachm, 
purge violently; while others, in 
larger doſes, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform in ſtrength, 
though not ſuperior or equal to 


purgatives more common in the 
mops. 


TUSSILAGINIS /e far faræ 
folia, flores : Tuſſilaginis vulgaris 


C. B. Coltsfoot ; the leaves and 


flowers [ZE]. 

This grows wild in watery 
places, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March; theſe ſoon 
fall off, and are ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh leaves, hairy un- 
derneath: their taſte is herbaceous, 
ſomewhat glutinous and ſubacrid. 
Tuſſilago ſtands recommended in 
coughs and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: the flowers are 
an ingredient in the pectoral de- 
coction of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 


TUTITA [L. E.] Tutty ; an im- 
pure ſublimate of zine, or an argilla- 
ous ſubſtance imptegnated there- 
with, formed into tubulous pieces 
like th- bark of a tree. It is mo- 
lerately hard and ponderous, of a 
bow niſh colour, and full of ſmall 
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protuberances on the outſide, 
{mooth and yellowiſh within: ſome 
pieces have a blueiſh caſt, from mi- 
neral globules of zinc being thrown 
up by the heat in its metallic form. 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthal- 
mic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch in unguents and collyria: it 
gives name to an officinal ophthal- 
mic ointment [L. E.] See the ar- 
ticle Zixcuu. 


VALERIANÆE HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS radix : Valerianæ ma- 
Joris odorata radice F. B. The 
greater garden valerian ; its roots 
[E]. | 
This is an oblong wrinkled root, 
with ſeveral fibres at the bottom, 
of a browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſh within ; of an 
aromatic ſmell and taſte, approach- 
ing to nard, It is accounted leſs 
efficacious as a medicine than the 
following. 


VALERIANZA SILVESTRIS 
radix : Valerian ſylkoeftris majoris 
montane C. B. Valerianæ ſylveſtris 
majoris foliis anguſtioribus Mori ſon. 
plant. umbellif. Wild valerian (the 
narrow-leaved fort, growing on 
open, dry, mountainous places) its 
root [L. E.] 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
ſtrings or fibres matted together, 
iſſuing from one common head; 
of a whitiſh or pale browniſh co- 
lour: its ſmell is ſtrong, like a 
mixture of aromatics with fetids; 
the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſubacrid. There 1s an- 
other wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of adeeper and ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 
indiſcriminately ; and Linnæus has 
joined them into one ſpecies, under 
the name of waleriana foliis omni- 
bus pinnatis. Our college have re- 
n the ſhops to the firſt, which 
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is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and 
loſes of its quality, if tranſplanted 
into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery greunds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in com- 
pariſon of the others, and ſome- 
times ſcarce any at all. Wild va- 
lerian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diſorders, and is particu- 


larly ſerviceable in epilepſies pro- 


ceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half a 
ſpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
rate epilepſy, after many other me- 
dicines had been tried in vain. 
Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder, 
and the preſent practice lays con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The com- 
mon doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
drachm; in infuſion from one to 
two drachms. Its unpleaſant fa- 
vour is moſt effeQually concealed 
by a ſuitable addition of mace. 

A tinctore of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept. 
in the ſhops [L], This root gives 
name alſo to a compound water 
[E.] and 1s an ingredient in the 
cephalic tincture E.] epileptic 
powder [F.] mithridate and the- 
riaca [L.] 


VERATRUM, vide HELLE - 


BORUS ALBUS, 


VERBASCUM, vide Tarsus 


BARBATUS, 


VERBENZ folia, radix : Ver- 
bene communis flore cerulzo C. B. 
Common wild vervain; the leaves 
and root [.] 

This is one of the medicines 
which we owe to the ſuperſtition 
of former ages ; the virtues it has 
been celebrated for, both as an in- 
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ternal medicine and externally az 
an amulet, are extremely nume- 


rous: and poſſibly it has an equal 


title to them all: to the taſte and 
ſmell it appears almoſt ſimply her- 
baceous, 


VERONICA FOEMINA, vide 
ELATINE. 


VERONIC/ZE MARIS, /eu Be- 
tonice Pauli folia Veronice mari 
ſupine et vulgatiſſima C. B. Male 
ſpeedwell ; the leaves [E.] 

This is one of the veronicæ 
which produce their flowers in 
cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks: 
it is a rough procumbent plant, 
not unfrequently met with on dry 
commons, and in fandy grounds, 
In taſte, ſmell, and medical vir- 
tues, it is fimilar to the betonica, 
of which in its place; though the 
veronica is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have more of an aperient and pec- 
toral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic. Hoff 
man and Joh, Francus have writ- 
ten expreſs treatiſes on this plant, 
recommendinginfuſions ofit,drank 
in the form of tea, as very falu- 
brious in many diſorders, particu- 
larly thoſe of the breaſt, 


VINCETOXICI, 4/cleptadis, fu 
Hirundinarie radix : Aſclepiaats fore 
albo C. B. Swallow wort, or tame 
poiſon; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the warmer 
climates ; it is ſometimes met with 


in our gardens, but rarely pertects 


its ſeeds. It is reckoned by bo— 
taniſts a ſpecies of apocynum, 0T 
dogſbane; from all the poiſon- 
ous ſorts of which it may be di 
ſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpid 
juice, whilſt that of the others 1s 
milky, The root has a ſtrong 
ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, ap 
proaching to that of valerian, 0 


nard ; the taſte is at fir cer 
a: 


Part II. 


and aromatic; but ſoon becomes 
bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous, 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 
pharmac, ſometimes as a ſucceda- 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 
yerva Germanorum. Among us, 
it is very rarely mace ule of: it 
appears, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of much the ſame 
kind with valerian, which is indiſ- 


putably preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine; the ferment- 
ed juice of the grape. Among 
the great variety of wines in com- 
mon uſe among us, five are em- 
ployed in the ſhops as menſtrua for 
medicinal ſimples. 

Vinum album [L.] vinum album 
Hiſpanicum E.] Mountain. 

Vinum album Gallicum E.] French 
white wine. 

Vinum Canarinum [L. E.] Canary 
or ſack. 

Vinum Rhenanum [L. E.] Rhe- 
niſh. | 
Vinum rubrum [L.] Red port. 

The uſes of theſe liquors as 
menſlrua and vehicles of the vir- 
tues of other medicines, will be 
given hereafter; in this place we 
ſhall conſider only their effects on 
the human body. Theſe are, to 
chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, 
promote perſpiration, render the 


veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the 


pulſe, and quicken the circulation, 
Ihe effects of the full-bodied wines 
are much more durable than thoſe 
of the thinner : all ſweet wines, 
as Canary, abound with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance ; whilſt the 
others are not nutrimental, or only 
accidentally ſo, by ſtrengthening 
the organs employed in digeſtion : 
ſweet wines in general do not paſs 


ot freely by urine, and heat the 
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conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though 
containing full as much ſpirit: red 
be and moſt of the red wines, 

ave an aſtringent quality, by 
which they ſtrengthen the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thus 
prove ſerviceable for teſtraining im- 
moderate ſecretions : thoſe which 
are of an acid nature, as Rheniſh, 
paſs freely by the kidneys, and 
gently looſen the belly: it is ſup- 
poſed that theſe laſt exaſperate or 
occaſion gouty and calculous diſ- 


orders, and that new wines of every 
kind have this effect. 


VIOLA folia, flores : Violæ Mar- 
tie purpuree, fore ſimplici odoro 
C. B. The ſingle March violet; its 
flowers [L. E. ] and leaves [E.] 

This is often found wild in 
hedges and ſhady places, and flow- 
ers in March; the ſhops are gene- 
rally ſupplied from gardens. In 
our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different ſpecies, 
named by botaniſts ve, Martia 
major, hirſuta, inodora : theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the forepo- 
ing by their being larger, of a 
pale colour, and of no ſmell. The 
officinal flowers have a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a deep purpliſh 
blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors, A ſyrup made from this 
infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an 


.agreeable and uleful Jaxative for 


children. 


VIPERA [L. E] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length. The poiſon of 
this ſerpent 15 confined toits mouth. 
At the baſis of the fangs, or long 
teeth which it wounds with, 1s 
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lodged a little bag, containing the 
poiſonous liquid; a very minute 

ortion of which, mixed immedi— 
ately with the blood, proves fatal: 
our viper-catchers are ſaid to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs otherwiſe fol- 
lowing from the bite, by rubbing 
oil olive warm on the part. The 
fleſh of the viper is perfectly inno- 
cent, and ſtrongly recommended 
as a medicine of extraordinary ſer- 
vice in ſcrophulous, leprous, and 
other obſtinate chronical diſorders: 
Its virtues, however, in theſe caſes, 
are probably too much exaggerat- 
ed. The viper is, doubtlels, an 
high nutritious food; and hence in 
ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and ema- 
ciated habits, is not undeſervedly 
looked upon as a good reſtorative. 
To anſwer any valuable purpoſes, 
freſh vigorous vipers (not ſuch as 
have been long kept alive after 
they are caught) ſhould be liber- 
ally uſed as food. The wines and 
tinctures of them can ſcarce be ſup- 
poſed to receive any conſiderable 
virtue from the animal. The dry 
fleſh brought us from abroad, is in- 
tirely inſignificant, 

In the ſhops, a broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L.]: the dried fleſh is alſo 
an ingredient in theriaca, and the 
fat in the ointment of tutty [L.)] 
this fat being ſuppoſed peculiarly 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes, for 
which that ointment is deſigned. 


VIRG AX AUREZE folia : Virge 
ouree anguſtifolie, minus ſerrate C. 
B. Golden rod; the leaves [E.] 

This is found wild on heaths and 
in woods, producing ſpikes of yel- 
low flowers in Auguſt. The leaves 
have a moderately aſtringent bit- 
ter taſte, and hence prove ſervice- 
able in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera, and diſorders proceeding 
from that cauſe. 
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VISCI QUERNI enum, falia: 
Viſci baccis albis C. B. Miſſeltoe 
the wood and leaves [F.] 

This is a buſhy plant, growin 
on the trunk and branches of ai 
ferent trees: that met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moſt 
rare, It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing the berries againſt the 
bark : this office has hitherto been 
performed by the thruſh (who 
feeds on the berries in the winter) 
in clearing his bill from the ſeeds 
that ſtick about it. This plant 
was held in veneration by the ſu- 
perſtition of former ages : it was 
hung about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and, taken internally, 
to expel poiſons. Of late times 
it has been celebrated as a ſpecific 
in epilepſies, palſies, &c. virtues, 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that experience gave any counte- 
nance to, 


VITEX, vide AGnvus CasTUs, 
VITIS VINIFERA. The vine 


tree. The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aſtringents, 
but have, for a long time, been 
intirely diſregarded : their taſte is 
herbaceous, with only a flight 
roughneſs, —The trunk of the tree, 
wounded in the ſpring, yields a 
clear, limpid, watery juice: this 
tear of the vine has been gc- 
coynted excellent for ſore eyes; 
and by ſome recommended |ike- 
wiſein ardent and malignantfevers, 
and as a diuretic, — The flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which wa- 
ter elevates from them in diſtilla- 
tion; along with the water, 2 
ſmall portion of an elegant eſſen- 
tial oil is ſaid to ariſe, poſſeſſing 
in great perfection the fragrance 
of the flowers. — The unripe fruit 


is of a very harſh, rough, four 
taſte : 
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taſte : its expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, omphacium agreſta [E.] 
was of great eſteem among the 
ancients, and ſtill continues ſo in 
ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 
ent medicine: a rob and ſyrup 
were formerly prepared from it. 
—The tipe fruit or grapes, of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 
raiſins and currants of the ſhops : 
the juice by fermentation affords 
wine, vinegar, and tartar; of all 
which in thei. places. 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid ſimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 
are but three metallic bodies, which 
this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 
ſolving or being united with into 
a cryſtalline appearance, zinc, cop- 
per, and iron; with the firſt it 
forms a white, with the (ſecond a 


blue, and with the third a green 
ſalt. 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM [L.F.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc; 
ſound in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
effloreſcences, which are diſſolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evapora ion and cryſtallization 
into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure : after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived hy inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
allo, to be iron: a ſolution of the 
vitriol depoſites on ſtanding an 
Chery ſediment, which generally 
E a blue tincture to volatile al 

alies, and hence appears to con- 
tan copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
umes given from five or fix grains 
0 half a drachm, as an emetic: it 
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operates very quickly, and if pure, 
without violence. Externally, it 
is employed as an opththalmic, and 
often made the baſis of collyria, 
both in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and in diſpenſatories : a ſo- 
lution of it is directed in this inten- 
tion both by the Edinburgh and 
London colleges, 


VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
[L. E.] Blue vitriol. or vitriol of 
copper, falſely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
ſhops, is ſaid to be artificially 
prepared, by uniting copper with 
the vitriolie acid. This ſalt has a 
highly acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 
ſeous taſte: it is a ſtrong emetic, too 
violent to be exhibited with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is externally as an eſcha- 
rotic, and for ſtopping hæmor- 
rhages, which it effects by coagu- 
lating the blood, and contracting 
the mouths of the veſſels: it gives 
name to an officinal water for this 
intention, | 


VITRIOLUM VIRIDE 2 E.] 
Green vitriol, or vitriol of iron, 
commonly called copperas, the 
Roman vitriol of the Italian and 
other foreign writers. This is pre- 
pared in large quantity at Dept- 
ford, by diſſolving iron in che acid 
liquor which runs from certain ſul- 
phureous pyritz expoſed for a 
length of time to the air. When 
pure, it is ſimilar in quality to the 
othcinal ſal martis. 

The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many 
places found native in the earth; 
though uſually, in this ſtate, nei- 
ther . is free from an admixture 
of the other; hence vitriols are 
met with of all the intermediate 
colours betwixt the graſs green of 
the one andthe ſapphire blue of the 

other, 
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other. The acid of theſe ſalts has 
the greateſt affinity with zinc, next 
to this with iron, and with copper 
the leaſt of all. Hence, ſolutions 
of white vitriol depoſite, on ſtand- 
Ing, greateſt part of the irony and 
cupreous matter, which they con- 
tain, and, if ſome freſh zinc be add- 
ed, the whole: in like manner, 
upon adding bright poliſhed iron 
to ſolutions of green vitriol, if it 
holds any cupreous matter, this 
will be thrown down. By this 
means the white and green vitriols 
may be purified from other metal- 
lic bodies. 


ULMARTE, ſeu Regine prali 
folia, flores : Ulmarie barbe cupri 
Horibus compattis C. B. Meadow- 
ſweet, or queen of the meadows ; 
the leaves and flowers [E.] 

This herb is frequent in moiſt 


meadows, and about the fides of 


rivers ; it flowers in the beginning 
of June, and continues in flower a 
conſiderable time. The flowers 
have a very pleaſant flavour, which 
water extracts from them by infu- 
fion, and elevates in diliillation. 
The leaves are herbaceous, 


URTICAE MAJORIS VUL- 
GARIS folia, ſemen : Urtice race- 
mifer@ majoris perennis Raii, Sting- 
ing nettle; the leaves and ſeeds E 


URTICÆ ROMANA foliu ſe- 
nen Urtice urentis pilulas ferentis 
ſemen lini C. B. Roman nettle ; 
the leaves and feeds. 

Theſe have had ſundry virtues 
attributed to them, which the pre- 
ſent practice pays no regard co. 
The young leaves of the firſt ſort 
are by ſome uſed in the ſpring as 
a wholeſome pot herb. 


UV PASS [L ] majores [E.] 
Raiſins of the ſun; the dried grapes 
of the vitis Damaſcena. 
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UV AZ PASS minores[E J Cur. 
rants ; the dried grapes ot the wiz, 
Corinthiaca. 

The principal uſe of theſe is 2; 
an agreeable ſweet ; they impart 
a very pleaſant flavour both to 
aqueous and ſpiritous menſtrua. 
"The ſeeds or ftones are ſuppoſed to 
pive a diſagreeable reliſh, and 

ence are generally directed to be 
taken out: nevertheleſs | have not 
found that they give any taſte at 
all. The raiſins of the ſun are an 
ingredient in the pectoral decoc- 
tion, tiucture of ſena, and ſlomachic 
tincture [L.] 


WINTERANUS CORTEX IE.] 
Winter's bark; the produce of a 
tree growing in Jamaica, Bar badoes, 
&c. called by Sir Hans Sloane fe- 
riclymenum redtum, foliis laurinis, 
coriice acri aromatico. It was firſt 
diſcovered on the coaſt of Magel- 
lan by captain Winter, in the year 
1567: the ſailors then employed 
the bark as a ſpice, and afterwards 
found it ſerviceable in the ſcurvy; 
for which purpoſe it is, at preſent 
alſo, ſometimes made uſe of in diet- 
drinks. The true Winter's bark is 
not often met with in the ſhops, ca- 
nella alba being generally fubſti- 
tuted to it, and by many reckoned 
to be the ſame : there is neverthe- 
leſs a conſiderable difference be- 
twixt them in appearance, aud a 
greater in quality : the Wanter's 
bark is in larger pieces, of a more 
cinnamon colour than the canella, 
and taſtes much warmer and more 
pungent. 


ZEDOARTA IL. E.] Zedoary; 


the root of an Indian plant brought | 


over in oblong picces about the 
thickneſs of the finger, or in 
roundiſh ones about an inch in dia- 
meter. Both ſorts have an agree- 
able fragrant ſmell, and a warm, 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte, 


Ir 
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In diſtillation with water it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and lavour of the zedoary in anemi- 
nent degree; the remaining decoc- 
tion is al moſt ſimply bitter. Spirit 
likewiſe brings over ſome {mall 
ae of its flavour; nevertheleſs 
the ſpirituous extract is conſidera- 
bly more grateful than the zedoary 
itſelf. An extract made from it with 
proof ſpirit (which is inferior to 
that prepared with rectified ſpirit) 
is an ingredient in the confectio 
cardiaca [L.]: the foot in ſubſtance 
enters the confectio Paulina, mi- 
thridate and theriaca [L.] 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civet; a 
ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt- Indies: it is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an ani- 
mal ſaid to be of the cat kind. 
The chief uſe of this drug is in 
peifumes z it is rarely, if ever, 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
poles. 


ZINCUM. Zinc; a metal, 
lifering from all the other bodies 
of that claſs, in being inflammable 
fer ſe, ſublimable into flowers, 
which afterwards remain fixed in 
tie trongefſt fire, ſoluble in every 
acid, not miſcible in fuſion with 
lulphur, changing copper into a 
jellow metal, braſs. Several pro- 
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ducions of this metal, though not 
generally known to be ſuch, are 
kept in the ſhops; as 1ts rich ore 
calamine, the white vitriol, the 
pure white flowers of zinc, called 
pompholyx, and the more impure 
compound tutty. 'T he preparations 
of zinc are employed principaily 
in external applications as opthal- 
mics. The flowers levigated into 
an impalpable powder, form with 
oily ſubſtances an uſeful unguent, 
and with role water, and the like, 
elegant collyria, for deftuxions of 
thin ſharp humours upon the eyes; 
they are moderately aſtringent, and 
act, if the levigation has been duly 
performed, without acrimony or 
irritation. Taken internally, they 
prove emetic. 


ZINGIBER [L. E.] Ginger; 
a root brought from China and 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies; of a 
fragrant ſmell, and a hot, biting, 
aromatic taſte, Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts its virtues, by infuſion, in 
much greater perfection than aque- 
ous liquors ; the latter elevates its 
whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing. Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice, in cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the inteſtines: it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its effects are more 
durable. It gives name to an offi- 
cinal ſyrup L. E.] and enters a 
great number of the compoſitions. 


General titles including ſeveral ſunples. 


The five opening roots : 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 
Fennel, 

Parſley, 
Butchers-broom, 
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Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 

Mercury, 

Pellitory of the wall, 
Violets. 


The five emollient herbs : 


Borage, 
Bugloſs, 
Roſes, 

Violets. 


Aniſe, 
Caraway, 
Cummin, 
Fennel. 


ö 
} 
|: 
| 
3 
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The four cordial flowers: 


The four greater hot ſeeds : 


Stone- parſley, 
Smallage, 
Wild carrot, 


The four leſſer hot ſeeds : 


Water-melons, 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons, 


The four greater cold ſeeds : 


Succory, 
Endive, 

Lettuce, 
Purſlain. 


The four leſſer cold ſeeds ; 


Maidenhair, 5 

Engliſh maidenhair t 

The four capillary herbs : 2 , 
Ceterach. 

Camomile, f 

The four carminative flowers: 1 few, : 
Melilot. Þ 

The fimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed t 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has 1 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are p 


now expunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacop@las, 
though ſlill retained in foreign ones. 


has 
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General rules for the collection and preſervation of ſimples. 


RoorTs. * 


AxxUAL roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or 
flowers: biennial ones, chiefly 
in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown : 
the perennial, when the leaves 
fall off, and therefore generally 
in the autumn. Being waſhed 
clean from dirt, and freed from 
the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hung up in a 
[warm] ſhady, airy place, till 
ſuffciently dried. The thicker 
roots require to be lit longitu- 
dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 
thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation [or 
are defired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their ule in certain 
forms] are to be kept buried in 
dry ſand [E.] 


THERE are two ſeaſons, in which 
the biennial and perennial roots 
are reckoned the moſt vigorous, 
the autumn and ſpring ; or rather 
the time when the ſtalks or leaves 
have fallen off, and that io which 
the vegetation is juſt going to 
begin again, or ſoon after it has 
begun; which times are found 
to differ confiderably in different 
plants. 

The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two firſt editions of their phar- 
macopœiĩa, directed them to be dug 
in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed ; in the third edition, the 
autumn 1s preferred, and this rule 
is continued in the ſucceeding ones. 
The generality of roots appear, in- 


+ Ceed, to be moſt efficacious in the 


ſpring ; but as at this time they 


are alſo the moſt juicy, and conſe- 
quently ſhrivelmuch in drying, and 
are rather more difficultly preſery- 
ed, it is commonly thought moſt ad- 
viſable to take them up in autumn. 
No rule, however, can be given, 
that ſha!] obtain univerſally: arum 
root is taken even in the middle of 
ſummer, without ſuſpicion of its 
being leſs active than at other ſea- 
ſons ; while angelica root is inert 
during the ſummer, in compariſon 
of what it was in the autumn, 
ſpring, or winter. 


HersBs and Leaves, 


Hens are to be gathered when 
the leaves have come to their 
full growth, beſore the flowers 
unfold; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the ſame man«+ 
ner as roots [E.] | 


For the gathering of leaves there 
cannot, perhaps, be auy univerſal 
rule, any more than for roots; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in 
their greateſt vigour about the time 
of their flowering, or a little be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 

1 hus mallow and marſhmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame 
kind 1s more remarkable in the 
leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs: 
the young buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves of the black poplar tree, 
have a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, ap- 
proaching to that of ſtorax; but by 
the time that the leaves have come 
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to their full growth, their fragrance 
is exhauſted. 

Herbs mag directed by moſt of 
the pharma euthy, writers to be 
dried in the ſhade; a rule which 
appears to be very juſt, though it 
has ſometimes been miſunderitood, 
They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong 
action of the ſolar /zght, by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroy ed, much more 
ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow dry- 
ing of them in a cool place is tar 
from being of any advantage : 
both their colours and virtues are 
preſerved in greatelt perfection, 
when they are dried hallily, by a 
heat of common fire as great as that 
which the ſun can impart: thejuicy 
ones in particular requize to be 
dried by heat, being otherwiſe ſub- 
ject to turn black. Odoriterous 
herbs, dried by fire till they become 
friable, diſcover indeed, in this arid 
ſtate, very little ſmell ; not that 


the odorous matter is d:tipated ; - 


but on account of its. not being 
communicated, from the perfect- 
ly dry ſubject, to dry air; tor as 
ſoon as a watery vehicle is ſup— 
plied, whether by 1ofuling the 
plant in water, or by expoling it, 
for a little time, to a moitt air, 
the odorous parts begin to be ex- 
traced by virtue of the aqueous 
moilture, and diſcover themſelves 
in their full force. 

Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation ot tea among the Chi- 
neſe: according to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves, as ſoon as ga- 
thered, are brought into an apart- 
ment furniſhed with a number of 
little farnaces or ftoves, each of 
which is cqvered with a clean, 
imooth iron plate: the leaves are 
ſpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges; 


they are then immediately ſwept oꝶ 
on tables, on which one Perſon 
continues to roll them, while an. 
other fans them that they may cool 
haſtily. This proceſs is repeated 
two or three times, or oftener, ac. 
cording as the leaves are diſpoſed 
to unbend on ſtanding, 


FLowtERs. 


Flows are to be gathered when 

. moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſe; 
are taken before they open, and 
the white heels clipped off and 
thrown away [E. 


Tur quick drying, above re- 


commended for the leaves of plants, 


is more particularly proper for | 


flowers; in molt of which both the 
colour and {well are more periſh- 
able than in leaves, and more ſub- 
ject to he impaired by flow exficca- 
tion. Of the flowers which come 
fieſh into the apothecaries hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London pharmacopœia, are red 
roles ; and theſe, in all the com- 
poſitions in which they are uſed in 
a dry ſtate, are expreſsly ordered 
to be dried haſtily Ccelereter are- 
fate.) One of the moit valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſailron, is a part of a flower, dried 
on paper on a kind of kiln, witha 
heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
with care only not to endauger the 
ſcorching of it. 

It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dit- 
ferent plants. Saffron is a ſingular 
production, growing at the end of 
the ſtile or piſtil the active part ot 
camomile flowers is the yellow dils, 
or button in the middle; that of li- 
lies, roſes, clove-july-flowers, v10- 
lets, and many others, the petals ot 


flower-leaves; while roſemary bas 
hittie 
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perate air in autumn: 
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le virtue in any of theſe parts, 
the fragrance admired in the flowers 
of this plant reſiding chiefly in the 


cups. 


Serps and FRUITS, 


gerbs ſhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 
before they fall off ſpoptaneouſ- 
ly, Fruits alſo are to be gathered 
when ripe, unleſs they are or- 
dered to be otherwiſe [E.] 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſlate : the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue, as a 
mild aſtringent, is greatly dimi— 
niſhed by maturation. The fruit 
of the orange- tree, raiſed in our 
gardens or green-houſes, is ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 
greater immaturaty, ſoon after it 
is formed on the tree, before it has 
acquired ĩts acid juice: at this time 
it proves an elegant aromatic bit- 
ter, greatly reſembling what are 
called Curaſſao oranges, which ap- 
pear to be no other than the ſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate. 

The rule for collecting feeds is 
more general than any of the 
others, all the officinal ſeeds be— 
ing in their greateſt perſection at 


the time of their maturity. As 


leeds contain little watery moiſture, 
they require no other warmth for 
drying them than that of the tem- 
ſuch as 
abound with a groſs expreſſible oil, 
as thoſe commonly called the cold 
leeds, ſhould never be expoſed to 
any conſiderable heat,; for this 
would haſten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 
very liable to contract. Seeds are 
beſt preſerved in their natural 
buſks, cr coverings, which ſhould 


be ſeparated only at'the time of 
uſing ; the huſk, or cortical part, 
ſerving todefend the ſeed from be- 
ing injured by the air. 


Woops and BARks. 


Tas moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, 1s generally the 
winter [E.] 


Tus only woods of our own 
growth, retained in the catalogues 


of ſimples of our pharmacopcoias, 


are the juniper and box; the firſt 
of which is rarely or never kept in- 
the-ſhops, or employed in practice; 
the other is procured from the 
turner, and it is indifferent at what” 
ſeafdn it has been cut down, being 
at all times ſufficiently fit for the 
only uſe it 1s applicd to, the yield- 
ing an empyreumatic oil by diſtil- 
lation in a ſtrong fire. 

Of the barks of our own growth, 
the London college has not retain- 
ed one. In the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia there are ſeveral, viz. 
thoſe of the aſh tree, birch tree, 
oak, elm, floe, wild ſervice, black 
alder, and elder, which, however, 
have been fo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience. It may be 
doubted, whether barks are not 
generally more replete with medi- 
cinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, fo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at the 
time of the riſing of the ſap in 
ſpring ; and as its uſe in tanning 
depends on the ſame aftringent 
quality for which it is uſed in me- 
dicine, it ſhould ſeem to be fitteſt 


for 
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for medicinal purpoſes alſo in the 
ſpring. It may be obſerved, like - 
wiſe, that it is in this laſt ſeaſon 
that barks in general are moſt con- 
veniently peeled off. 


Animals and MiNnERALS. 


AniMars and minerals are to be 
choſen in their moſt perfect ſtate, 


unleſs they are ordered other- 


wiſe [E.] 
Tur animals of the London 
pharmacopœia are only millepedes 


and the viper, to which the Ein. 
burgh add ſnails, earth-worms 
and bees. Whatever virtues theſe 
bodies may have, they are ſuppoſed 
to be beſt when they have attained 
to their common full growth, A; 
there are no diſtinctions of maty. 
rity or immaturity in the mineral 
kingdom, the only rule for di. 
recting our choice here mult be, 
the purity of the ſubjects from any 
mixture of other bodies : none of 


them are ever to be uſed in an im. 


pure ſtate. 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


CHAT TEC 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM, aliorumque 
quz aqua non diſſolvuntur cor- 
porum præparatio. The prepa- 
ration of EARTHY and ſuch 
«thr pulverable bodies &s will not 
diſſolve in water. 


HESE ſubſtances are firſt 

to be pulveriſed in a mor- 
tar, and then levigated with a 
little water, upon a hard and 
ſmooth marble, into an impal- 
pable powder: this is to be 
dried upon a chalk ſtone, and 
afterwards ſet by for a few days, 
in a warm, Or, at leaſt, very dry 
place. I. 


After this manner are to be pre- 

pared, 

Erugo, werdigris. I. 

Antimonium, antimony, L. E. | 

Chelz cancrorum, crabs claæus, L. E. 

Corallum, coral. L. E. 

Creta, chalk. L. E. 

Lapis bezoar, bezoar ſtone; which is 
to be moi ſtened, in the lewigation, 
with ſpirit of vine inſtead of wa- 
br "io 


Lapis calaminaris, calamine ſtone, 
previouſly calcined for the uſe of 
thoſe who make braſs. L. Where 
this is not to be had, the mine- 
ral may be calcined, by heatin 
it three times red hot, and quenc 
ing it as often in water. E. 

Lapis hæmatites, blood fone. L. E. 

Lapis lazuli. E. | 

Margaritz, pearls. IL. E. 

Oculi cancrorum, crabs eyes, ſa 
called. L. E. N 

Oſtreorum teſtæ, oy/ter-ſhells, waſh- 
ed clean from dirt. . Theſe 
may alſo be prepared by expoſi 
them, for ſome days, to tbe Pg. 
then rubbing them in a marble 
mortar till they come into a kind of 
paſte ; this is to be again dried in 
the ſun, and afterwards rubbed | 
into an impalpable powder + the 
hollow ſhells are preferred [E.] 
on account of their containing 
more of the fine white earth, 
in proportion to the outward 
rough coat, than the thinner 
flat ones: the rough matter ap- 
pears to be largely impregnant 
with marine ſalt. 4x 


2 


Ovorum . 
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Ovorum teſtæ, egg ſhells, freed by 
boiling from the ſkin that adheres to 
them. L. | 

Succinum, amber. 

Tutia, zutty. L. E. 
In preparing antimony, cala- 

mine, and tutty, particular care 

ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſubtile powder pol- 

ſible. I. 


L. E. 


Wurer large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this uſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, the up- 
permoſt of which turns hori- 
zontally upon the lower, and 
has an aperture in the middle, 
for the conveniency of ſupplying 
freſh matter, or of returning that 
which it has already paſſed, till it 
is reduced to a proper degree of 
fineneſs. 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be 
taken, whatever kind of inſtru— 
ments is made uſe of, that they 
be of ſufficient hardneſs, otherwiſe 
they will be abradedvby the pow- 
ders. The hzmarites, a hard iron 
ore, is molt conveniently levigated 
betwixt two iron planes: for if 
the common levigating ſtones are 
made uſe of, the preparation, when 
finiſhed, will contain almoſt as 
much of foreign matter from the 
inſtrument as of the hæmatites. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders, in levigation, 
with roſe, balm, and other diltilled 
waters: theſe, nevertheleſ, have 
no advantage aboye common wa- 
ter; fince in the ſubſequent exiic- 
cation they muſt neceſſarily ex- 
hale, leaving the medicine poſſeſſed 
of no other virtue than what might 
be equally expected from it when 
prepared with the cheaper ele- 


ment. 
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Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are 


more advantageoullylevigatedwith 
ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour, 
uſually expected in this coſtly pre. 
paration, conſiderably improve 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be add. 
ed to the other animal ſubſtances, 
if the weather is very hot, and large 
quantities of them are prepared at 
once, to prevent their running in- 
to putrefaction; an accident which, 
in thoſe circumſtances, ſometimes 
happens when they are levigated 
with water only. Crabs eyes, 
which abound with animal gela- 
tinous matter, are particularly li- 
able to this inconvenience, 

The caution given above for 
reducing antimony, calamine, and 
tutty, to the greateſt ſubtility 
poſſible, demands particular at- 
tention. The tenderneſs of the 
parts to which the two laſt are 
uſually applied, requires them to 
be perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of groſs irritating particles, 
The firſt, when not thoroughly 
comminuted, might not only by 
its ſharp needle-like ſpicula wound 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a me- 
dicine, proving either an uſeleſs 
load upon the viſcera, or at beſt 
paſſing off without any other ſen- 
fible effect than an increaſe of 
the groſſer evacuations ;z whilſt, if 
reduced to a great degree of fine- 
neſs, it turns out a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, 

The molt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the te- 
quilite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of water (fee 
page 54.) and continue levigating 


the remainder, till the whole be- 


comes fine enough to remain, for 
ſome time, ſuſpended in the fluid; 
a proceſs received in the Edin- 
bargh pharmacopeia, and there 


directed as follows: 
Edinl. 


Chap. 1. 77 de: more Ample Preparations. 


Edinb. a 

I quantity of water is to be poured 
upon the * ce powder, in 
a large veſſel, and the veſſel 
repeatedly ſhaken, thatthe finer 
parts of the. powder may be 
diffuſed through the water: the 
liquor is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles, 
The groſs part, which the wa- 
ter would not take up, 1s to be 
farther levigated, and treated 
in the ſame manner. 
After this method are prepared 
antimony, calamine, tutty, 
bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis 
lazuli. 


By this method, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity ; and 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long con- 
tinued levigation: all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer 
powder continues ſuſpended in 
the water, longer and longer, in 
proportion to the degree of its 
fineneſs, The ſame proceſs may 
likewiſe be advantageouſly ap- 
plied to other hard pulverable 
bodies of the mineral kingdom, 
or artificial preparations of them; 
provided they are not ſoluble in, 
or ſpecifically lighter than water. 

he animal and abſorbent pow- 
ders, crabs claws, crabs eyes, oy- 
ſter ſhells, egg ſhells, chalk, pear], 
coral and bezoar, are not well 
adapted to this treatment; nor 
indeed do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in 
acid juices without much com- 
minution : if no acid is contained 
in the firſt paſſages, they are apt 
to concrete, with the mucous mat- 
ter uſually lodged there, into 
bard indiffoluble maſſes; the 
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greater degree of fineneſs they are 
reduced to, the more ate they diſ- 
poſed to form ſuch concretions, 
and enabled to obſtruct the ori- 
fices of the ſmall veſſels. See 
page 02. 


AXUNGLE PORCINE, SEVI- 
QUE OVILLI curatio, 


The purification or trying 0 s 
lard and r 1 
Lond. 

Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 
melt them by a gentle heat, with 
the addition of a little water; 
then ſtrain them from the mem- 
branes, 


THz uſe of the water is to 
prevent the fat from burning and 
turning black ; which it does very 
effectually, though it ſomewhat 
prolongs the proceſs, and is like- 
wiſe apt to be in part imbibed by 
the fat. The Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory directs the fat to be firſt 
freed from the ſkins, blood veſſels 
and fibres, then waſhed in freſh 
quantities of water till it no _ 
er gives the liquor any bloo ay 
tinge, afterwards melted, ftrain 
and kept cloſe from the injuries 
of the air. 'The ſhops are uſually 
ſupplied with theſe fats ready 
prepared, 


AXUNGTLE VIPERINÆE cu- 
ratio. | 


The purification of wipers fat. 
my 


Let the fat, ſeparated from the'in- 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 
fire, and then preſſed through a 
thin linen cloth, 


Tur quantity of this fat uſual- 
ly purified at a time is ſo ſmall, 
that the heat may be eaſily re. 
gulated fo as to prevent burning, 
yr addition of any Rm 

t 
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It is not neceſſary, as Dr. Pember- 
ton obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat; it is ſuf- 
ficient if the heart, liver, and 
other bloody parts, are taken a- 
way ; for the reſt of the mem- 
branes criſp up while the fat 
melts, ſo as to be eaſily ſeparated 
by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
The deſpumation or clarifying of 
honey. 


Lond. and Edinb. 

Let the honey be liquefied in a 
water-bath, (that is, by ſetting 
the veſſel containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes taken off. 


Tae intention of this proceſs 
is to purify the honey from wax 
or other droſſy matters that have 
been united with it by the violence 
of the preſs in its ſeparation from 
the comb; and from meal and 
ſuch like ſubſtances, which are 
ſometimes fraudently mingled 
with it. When the honey 1s 
rendered liquid and thin by the 
heat, theſe lighter matters riſe 
freely to the ſurface. 


SCILLA COCTIO. 
The baking of ſquills. 


Lond. 

Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 

ſkin, and the hard part to which 
the little fibres adhere) be in- 
cloſed in a paſte made of whear 
flour and water, and baked in 
an oven, till the paſte becomes 
dry, and the (quill ſoft and ten- 
der throughout. 


Tuis preparation is as old as 
the theriaca, and is continued in 
our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
than making the troches of ſquills, 
which are one of its principal in- 
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gredients. The Edinburgh gif. 
penſatory having now dropt the 
theriaca, has dropt alſo the baked 
ſquills and the troches, and ad- 
mitted them formerly only in 
compliance with cuſtom, piving 
expreſsly the preference ta Fill 
moderately dried. The intention 
of baking the root is to abate its 
acrimony. 


SCILLA EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of ſquills. 


Lond. 

Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with 
a very gentle heat. 


By this method, the ſquill 
dries much ſooner than when cnly 
its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as 
has been uſually directed; the in- 
ternal part being here Jaid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, 
is covered with a thin ſkin, which 
impedes the exhalation of the 
moiſture. The root loſes, in this 
proceſs, four-fifths of its original 
weight ; the parts which exhale 
appear to be merely watery : hence 
ſix grains of the dry root are equi- 
valent to half a drachm of it when 
freſh; a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In the 
preceding editions of our diſpen- 
ſatory, a particular caution was 
given not to uſe an iron knife for 
cutting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other bone: the founda- 
tion of this caution is ſaid to be, 
not ſo much that the ſquill would 
receive any ill qualities from the 
iron : as that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render 
a wound received by it extremely 
painful, or even dangerous. 


RHABAR- 


// % bs da. a. 
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RHABARB ARI et NU CIS 
MOSCHATEZ torrefactio. 
The roaſting of _ and nutmeg . 

Lond. 


Roaſt them with a gentle heat, 
until they become eaſily friable. 


NuTMEGS, in their natural ſtate, 
are ſo ſoft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
to be reducible into powder, a 
form in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted ; and rhubarb is very 
difficultly ſo, unleſs it be thorough- 
ly dry. The torrefaction renders 
them eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon 
as this point is obtained, ſhould be 
immediately diſcontinued, other- 
wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 
injured. This treatment is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to increaſe the aſ- 
tringency of the ſubjects, perhaps 
on no very good foundation: it 
undoubtedly renders the rhubarb 
leſs purgative, and the — 
leſs aromatic. Both drugs may be 
reduced into ſufficiently fine parts 
for moſt purpoſes, by means of a 
grater, without any alteration be- 
ing made in their native quality, 


SPONGIZ USTIO. 
The burning of ſponge. 
Lond. 


Burn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eaſily friable : then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar, 


Tuis medicine, now firſt re- 
ceived in the diſpenſatory, has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable 
time; and employed againſt ſcro- 
phulous diſorders and cutaneous 
foulneſſes, in doſes of a ſcruple 
and upwards, Its virtues ſeem to 
depend upon a volatile ſalt, juſt 
formed, and combined with its 
own oil: if the ſponge be diſtilled 
with a ſtronger heat, it yields a 
large proportion of that ſalt in its 
proper form. The ſalt is in this 
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preparation ſo far extricated, that 
if the burnt ſponge be ground 
in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the 
metal, ſo as to contract a difagree- 
able taint, and ſometimes an emetic 
quality, | 

Bees, earthworms, and other - 
animal ſubſtances, have by ſome 
been prepared in the ſame man- 
ner, and recommended in different 
diſeaſes; but as theſe ſubſtances 
fall greatly ſhort of ſponge in the 
quantity of volatile file produci- 
ble from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alſo in medicinal 
efficacy. Of all the animal mat- 
ters that have been tried, raw ſilk 
is the only one which exceeds or 
—_— ſponge, in the produce 
of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requĩ- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which, 
compared with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared, will ſome- 
times amount to a conſiderable 
quantity. The burning ſhould be 
diſcontinued as ſoon as ever the 
matter is becomethoroughly black. 
If the quantity put into the veſſel 
at once is large, the outſide will 
be ſufficiently burnt before the 
inſide is affected; and the volatile 
ſalt of the former will in part 
eſcape, before that in the latter is 
begun to be formed. The. beſt 
method of avoiding this incon- 
venience ſeems to be, to keep the 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt» 
ing of coffee. | 


CORNUCERVICALCE 
NATIO. 
The calcination of hartſhorn. 
Lond. | | 
Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot- 
ter's furnace, till they become 
perfectly 
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perfectly white; then powder 
and levigate them after the ſame 
manner as the other earthly bo- 
dies. 


Tus intention here is, totally 
to burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
and other volatile parts; ſo as to 
leave only a white infhpid animal 
earth. For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
fire, and the free admiſſion of air, 
are neceſſary. Thepotter's furnace 
is directed merely for the ſake of 
convenience; where this is not to 
be had, any common furnace or 
ſtove may be made to ſerve: on 
the bottom of the grate ſpread 
ſome lighted charcoal, and above 
this lay the horns. The whole 
will burn vehemently : the veget- 
able matter is reduced to aſhes ; 
and the horns are burnt to white- 
neſs, till retaining their original 
form, by which they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other: they 
ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 
grown cold, to prevent their im- 
bibing any fixt ſalt from the ve- 

etable aſhes moiſtened by the air, 

he horns left after the diſtillation 
of the volatile ſalt and oil of harts- 
horn are as proper for this uſe as 
any other; that proceſs only col- 
lecting ſuch parts as are here diſſi- 
pated in the air. 

Calcined harſhotrn 1s the pureſt 
of the animal abſorbent powders; 
as being perfectly free from any 
glutinous or oily matter, which 
moſt of the cthers abound with, 
It appears nevertheleſs to be one 


of the weakeſt in abſorbent power, 


or tne moſt difficult of folation in 
acids. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO, 
The extraction of pulps. 
Lond. | 
Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones, 
if they are dry, are to be boiled 


in a ſmall quantity of water un- ried whether this reſin does not 


* 
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til they become ſoft : then pref 
out the pulp through. a ſtrong 
hair ſieve, and afterwards boll 
it down to a due confiſtence, in 
an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire ; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, to 
prevent its burning. 

The pulp of cafia fiſtularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiſed pod, and re. 
duced afterwards to a proper 
conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
water, 

The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the fieve, without 
any previous boiling. 


STYRACIS COLATIO, 
The ſtraining of florax. 
Lond 


Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 
then preſs it out betwixt warm 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 
ſtorax, now puriked, from the 
water. 


Taz ſtorax commonly met with, 
ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 
tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody matter, which this 
proceſs effectually frees it from, 
though in other reſpects liable to 
ſome inconveniences. The woody 
ſubſtance in ſome meaſure defends 
the ſtorax from the action of the 
preſs, and retains part of it be- 
hind : at the ſame time that the 
ſlorax is apt to ſuffer a conſider- 
able diſſipation of its volatile parts, 
in which its fragrance and prin- 
cipal virtue conſiſt, To prevent 


as much as poſſible this laſt incon- 


venience, the operator ought care- 
fully to avoid uſing a greater heat 
than is abſolutely neceſſary ; and 
as ſoon as the ſtorax is ſufliciently 
ſoftened, to be expeditious in the 
ſtraining of it. It has been que- 


com- 
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communicate ſomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in ; as benzoine, 
with which it agrees in 1ts other 
pharmaceutical characters, imparts 
to water a ſaline matter ſimilar to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial it 
could not be obſerved that any ſa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 
ſtorax, though it impregnated the 
water conſiderably with its fra- 
grance. b 
Storax may be excellently puri- 
fed by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this reſin totally diſſolves in, 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 
impurities alone being left. If the 
ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from this ſolution by gently diſtill- 
ing off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
by pouring to it a Romney of 
water. See Chap. vi. ſect. 3. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel EX- 
TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 
Strained opium, or the thebaic 
extract. 

Lond. 

Take of opium, cut into flices, 
one pound: diſſolve it into the 
conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 
of boiling water, with care to 
prevent its burning: and whilſt 
it remains quite hot, itrongly 
preſs 1t from the feces through 
a linen cloth : the ſtrained opi- 
um 15 then to be reduced, by a 
water-bath or other gentle heat, 
to its original conſiſtence. 
Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 
quantity of water, paſſes the 
ſtrainer entire, the feces only 
being left behind. If it was 
diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy 
parts would be ſeparated from 
one another. 


Wars large quantities of opi- 
n are purified at once, the in- 
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ſpiſſation is moſt commodiouſly 

performed in a water- bath: but 

ſmall quantities may be very fafely 
inſpiſſated, by placing the veſſel 

immediately over a gentle fire, the 

matter being kept ſtir ring, and the 

veſſel occaſionally removed from 

the fire whenever there is any ſuſ- 

picion of its becoming too hot; 

The groſſer impurities of the opi- 

um are by this proceſs effeually ' 
ſeparated ; but ſome of its hete- 
rogeneous admixtures, conſiſting 
chiefly of duſt and farinaceous 
matters, are fo fine, as partly to. 
paſs along with it through the 
pores of the ſtrainer when dilated 
by the preſs; this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained o- 
pium in water, and afterwards in 
ſpirit; when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter will be left, 
which 1s not ſoluble in either of 
thoſe menſtrua. N 


THE OTHER GUMS, as ammo- 

niacum, galbanum, aſafœtida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the ſame manner, only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury If 
the reſinous part happens to ſub- 
fide, take it out, and reſerve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, that it 
may unite with the reſt into ons 
uniform maſs. 
Any gum that melts eafily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 
rified by including it in a blad- 
der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomes 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 
ſtrainer [L.] 


In the ſtraining of all the gums, 
care ſhould be taken, that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a conſider- 
able portion of their more active 
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volatile matter will be loſt: an 
inconvenience which cannot, by 
any care, be wholly avoided: 
zence, as the faculty of Paris 
obſerves, the purer tears, un- 
ſtrained, are preferable, for in- 
ternal uſe, to the ſtrained gums. 
The laſt of the above methods, 
that of ſoftening the gum in a 
bladder by external heat, with- 
out the addition of water, ap- 

ars to be the moſt eligible for 
all thoſe that will admit of be- 
ing thus / liquefied ſufficiently ; 
both as exhalation is prevented 
during the liquefaction; and as 
the ſtrained gum returns in cool- 
ing to its original conſiſtence, 
without the further heat which 
is requiſite in the other method for 
evaporating the water. Opium 
is perhaps leſs injured by heat 
than the reſt of the gums, the 
' virtues of this drug ſeeming to 
reſide more in its fixed than in 
the volatile parts: it is never- 
theleſs expedient, that the ſmell 
of the opium, which affords an 
uſeful mark of its genuineneſs, 
be as much as poſſible preſerv- 


ed; this, if the quantity of wa- 


ter was large, would be deſtroy- 
ed by the long evaporation which 
would then become neceſſary. 


In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds 
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of aloes, are directed to be 
purified, by diſſolving them in 
a ſufficient quantity of water 
with a gentle heat, ſtraining 
the ſolutions, and evaporating 
them to the conſiſtence of honey, 
The other gums are not re. 
quired to be purified, 


IT were to be wiſhed that the 
conſiftence, to which the ſtrained 
ſolutions are to be reduced, was 
determined with more preciſion, 
particularly in regard to opium, 
that there might be as little un- 
certainty as poſſible in its doſe. 


 MILLEPEDARUM PRAEPA. 
RATIO. 


Preparation of millepedes. 
Lond 


The millepedes are to be incloſed 
in a thin canvas cloth, and 
ſuſpended over hot ſpirit of 
wine, in a cloſe veſſel, till they 
are killed by the ſteam, and 
rendered friable, 

Edinb. 

Let them be included in a pro- 
per veſſel, and dried with 2 
very gentle heat. 

Bor theſe are convenient ways 
of rendering millepedes pulver- 
able, without endangering any loſs 
of ſach virtues as they may be 
poſſeſſed of. 


CHAP, 


AP, 
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Subſtances extracted from vegetables by expreſſion. 


— 


SPECT 


Tuices. 


UICES are obtained from 

the ſucculent parts of plants, 
by — them, after being pro- 
erly cut, bruiſed, &c. in a hair 
— and preſſing them, betwixt 
wooden cheeks, in the common 
{crew preſs, ſo long as any liquor 
drops from them, 

The harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten cr ground ; 
but herbs are to be only mode- 
rately bruiſed; for if theſe are 
over bruiſed, a large quantity of 
the herbaceous matter will be 
forced out along with the juice. 
Hempen or woollen bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable fla- 
your; the threads of theſe likewiſe 
ſwell in proportion as they imbibe 
moiſture, ſo as in great meaſure to 
prevent the free percolation of the 


juice. 


The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 
water-creſſes, from the acid herbs, 
as ſorrel and wood-ſorrel, from 
the aperient lacteſcent plants, as 
dandelion and hawkweed, and 
from ſundry other vegetables, con- 
tain great part of the peculiar taſte 
and virtues of the reſpective ſub- 
jets. The juices, on the other 
hand, extracted from moſt of the 
aromatic herbs, as thoſe of mint 
and the fragrant - Turkey balm, 
commonly called balm of Gilead, 


have ſcarcely any thing of the fla- 
vour of the plants, and ſeem to 
differ little from decoctions of 
them, made in water, boiled till 
the volatile odorous parts have 
been diſſipated. Many of the o- 
doriferous flowers, as the lily, 
violet, hyacinth, not only impart 
nothing of their fragrance to their 
juice, * have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruiſing. From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
particulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects 
of preparations of this claſs : juice 
of mint has been often preſcribed as 
a ſtomachic, though it wants thoſe 
qualities, by which mint itſelf, 
and its other preparations, operate 
in that intention. 

The juices, thus forcibly preſſ- 
ed out from plants, differ from 
thoſe which flow ſpontaneouſly or 
from inciſions; theſe laſt conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of ſuch fluids as are 
not diffuſed through the whole 
ſubſtance of the vegetable ſubject, 
but elaborated in diſtinct veſſels, 
or ſecreted into particular recepta- 
cles. From poppy heads, ſlight- 
ly wounded, there iſſues a thick 
milky liquor, which dries, by a 
moderate warmth, into opium; 
whilſt the juice obtained from them 
by preſſure is of a dark green co- 
lour, and far weaker virtue. 

Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 
nerally thick, viſcid, and very 

impure ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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-Impure: by colature, a quantity 


of groſs matter is ſeparated, the 
Juice becomes thinner, limpid, 
and better fitted for medicinal 
purpoſes, though as yet not en- 
tirely pure: on ſtanding, it be- 
comes again turbid, and apt to 
run into a fermentative or putre- 
faQtive ſtate. Clarikcation with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifelt injury to their 
flayour, taſte, and virtue. 
The moſt effetual method of 
urifying and preſerving theſe li- 
ors, is, to let the ſtrained juices 
ſtand in a cool place, till they have 
depoſited their. groſſer feces, and 
then gently paſs them ſeveral times 
through a fine ſtrainer till perfect- 
ly clear ; when about one-fortieth 
part their weight of gocd ſpirit of 
wine may be added, and the whole 
ſuffered to fland as before: a freſh 
ſediment will now be depoſited, 
from -which the liquor is to be 

oured off, ſtrained again, and put 
into {mall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little oil is to be poured on the 
ſurface, ſo as very nearly to fill 
the bottles, and the mouths cloſed 
with leather, paper, or ſtopt with 
ſtraw, as the flaſks in which Flo- 
rence wine 1s brought to us: this 
ſerves to keep out duſt, and ſuf- 
fers the air, which in proceſs of 
time ariſes from all vegetable li- 
quors, to eſcape; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſting of 
the glaſſes, or, being imbibed 
afreſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method, juices 
may be preſerved for a year or 
two; and ſome for a much longer 


time. | 
II has already been obſeryed, 


that there are great differencey 
in juices, in regard to their being 
accompanied, in the expreſſion, 
with the virtues of the fubjets 


there are equal differences in te. 


gard to their preſerving thoſe vir. 
tues, and this independently of 
the volatility of the active mat- 
ter, or its diſpoſition to exhale. 
Even the volatile virtue of ſcurvy. 
graſs may, by the above method, 
be preſerved almoſt intire in its 
juice fora conſiderable time; while 
the active parts of the juice of the 
wild cucumber quickly ſeparate 
and ſettle to the battom, leaving 
the fluid inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root, bryony root, and 
ſundry other vegetables, throw of 
in like manner their medicinal 
parts to the bottom. 


SUCCI SCORBUTICI. 
The ſcorbutic juices. 
Lond 


Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, two pints; 
Brooklime, | 
Water ereſſes, each one pint; 
Seville oranges, a pint and 

quarter. 

Mix them together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 
clear, or paſs it thro' a ſtrainer, 


Edinb. 


Take of 
Juice of, garden ſcuryygraſs, 

oranges, each one pint 

and a half; 

Water creſſes, 

Brooklime, each one pint; 
White ſugar, ten ounces 3 
Compound horſeradiſh' water, 

half a piot. 

Mix the juices with the ſugar, 
and depurate them according to 
art; then add the horſeradiſn 
water. | 


Bors 


Chap. 2. 


BoTu theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderable uſe forthe purpoſes ex- 

refſed in the title; the orange juice 
is an excellent aſſiſtant to the ſcurvy - 
graſs and other acrid and antiſcor- 
butics, which, when thus mixed, 
have been found from experience 
to produce much better effedls than 
when employed by themſelves. 
Theſe juices may be taken, from 
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an ounce or two to a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day: 
they generally increaſe the urinary 
ſecretion, and ſometimes intro- 
duce a laxative habit. Preſerved 
with the cautions above mentioned, 
they will keep good for a conſider- 
able time; though, whatever care 


be taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſli. | 


. 


Expreſſed oils. 


XPRESSED oils are obtaiged 
F chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
cauvas bag, which is wrapt in 
a hair cloth, and ſtrongly preſſ- 
ed betwixt iron plates. The can- 
vas, if employed alone, would 
be ſqueezed ſa cloſe to the plates 
of the preſs, as to prevent the 
oil from running down : by the 
interpaſition of the hair-cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


Sup machines have been 


contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubject, and pteſſing out the oil, in 
the way of buſineſs To facilitate 
the expreſſion, it is cuſtomary to 
warm either the plates of the preſs, 
or the ſubject itſelf after the grind- 
ing, by keeping itſtirring, ina pro- 
per veſſel over the fire: the oil, li- 
queked by the heat, ſeparates more 
freely and more plentifully. When 
the oil is deſigned for medicinal 
purpoſes, this practice is not to 
be allowed; for heat, eſpecially if 
is degree is ſufficient to be of any 
conſiderable advantage for promot- 
ing the ſeparation, renders the oil 


lels ſoft and palatable, impreſſes 


adiſagreeable flavour, and increaſes 
its diſpoſition to grow rancids 
hence the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh expreſsly requize 
the operation to be performed withe 
out heat. . | , 
Nor are the oils to be kept ia 
a warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lient quality, and become high- 
ly rancid and acrimonious. Too 
much care cannot be taken for pre- 
venting any tendency to this acrid 
irritating ſtate, in medicines ſo of- 


ten uſed for abating immoderate 


irritation. | 
So much are theſe oils diſpoſed to 
this injurious alteration, that they 
frequently contract an acrimony 
and rancidity while contained. in 
the original ſubjects. Hence great 
care is requiſite in the choice nf 
the untuous ſe:ds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran- 
cid: almonds are particularly liable 
to inconveniences of this kind. 
Expreſſed oils are prepared far 
mechanic uſes from ſundry differ- 
ent ſubjets, as nuts, poppy feed, 
hemp-ſeed, rape-ſeed, and, others. 
Thoſe direQed for medicinal pur- 
poſes inthe London and Edinburgh 
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Oil of almonds. 


OLEUM SEMINUM LINI. 
Oil of linſeed. 


OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 
Oil of muſtard. ſced. 


Tus oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently ; the oils obtained 
from both ſorts being altogether 
the ſame. Nor are the differences 
of the other oils very conſiderable, 
the 1 qualities of the 
ſubjects not reſiding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
fion : the oil of muſtard - ſeed is as 
ſoft, inſi pid, and void of pungency, 
as that of ſweet almonds, the pun- 
gency of the muſtard remaining 
entire in the cake left after the 
expreſſion. The ſeveral oils diſſer 
in ſome of their properties from 
one another; but in medicinalqua- 
lities they appear to be all nearly 
alike, and agree in one common 
emollient virtue. 'They ſoften and 
relax the ſolids, and obtund acri- 
monious humours: and thus be- 
come ſerviceable, internally, in 

ains, inflammations, heat of urine, 
— tickling coughs, &c. 
in glyſters, for lubricating the in- 
teſtines, and promoting the ejec- 


tion of indurated feces ; and in ex- 


ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce: 
in ſome caſes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or four ounces. 
The moſt commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here- 
after, in the chapter of Emul- 
ſions. 


Tur oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſt ances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining, for the 
"moſt part, an ad mixture of the aro- 
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matic matter of the ſubject. Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex. 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices ; and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 


great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 


the ſeeds. A purgative oil alſo is 
extracted in America from the pur. 
gative ſeeds of the ricinus. It does 
not appear that other qualities of 
vegetables are communicated to 
their expreſſed oils, 


Tux rinds of the ſeveral va- 
rieties of oranges, lemons and ci- 
trons, yield by a kind of expreſ- 
ſion their eſſential oils almoſt pure, 
and nearly ſimilar to thoſe which 
are obtained from them by diſtil!a- 
tion. The eſſential oils, in which 
the fragrance and aromatic warmth 
of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous little veſicles, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel. If the rind is cut in 
ſlices, and the ſlices ſeparately 
doubled or bent in different parts, 
and ſqueezed between the fingers, 
the veſicles burſt at the bending, 
and diſcharge the oil in a number 
of fine pogo jets. - A glaſs plate 
being ſet upright in a glaſs or por- 
celane veſſel, and the ſices ſqueez- 
ed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel be- 
neath. But though this proces 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the 
ſubject, unaltered by fire or other 
agents, it is not practicable to ad 
vantage, unleſs where the fruit is 
very pleatiful; as only a ſmall part 
of the oil it contains can thus be 
extracted or colleQed. 

The oil is more perfectly ſepa- 
rated by rubbing the rind upon 2 
lump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the 
inequality of its ſurface, profes 
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| the effect of a raſp, in tearing open with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of 
| the oily veſicles: and in propor- the uſes, to which it is applied in 

| tion as the veſicles are opened, the a fluid ſtate. Indeed the pure eſſen- 
ſugarimbibestheoil. When the out - tials oils, obtained by diſtillation, 

: ward part of the lump is ſufficiently are often purpoſely mixed with ſu- 

; moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, and the gar, to render their uſe the more 

operation continued on the freſh commodious. 
ſurface. The oil thus combined 
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CHAPTER III. 
" Infuftons in different menſtrua. 


ELECT. I. 
Infuſions and decoctions in water. 


ATE R, the direct mem- 
ſtruom of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion, however, 1s not limited to 
theſe ; the reſinous ard oily prin- 
ciples being, in moſt vegetables, ſo 
intimately blended with the gum- 
my and ſaline, as to be in great 
part taken up along with them : 
ſame of the reſinous cathartics, and 
moſt of the aromatic herbs, as well 
as bitters and aſtringents, yield to 
water greateſt part of their ſmell, 
taſte, and medicinal virtue. Even 
of the pure eſſential oils, and odo- 
rous reſins of vegetables, ſeparated 
from the other principles, water 
imbibes a part of the flavour; and 
by the artificial admixture of gum- 
my or ſaline matter, the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the oil or reſin is made 
diſſdluble in water. 

Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves 
only certain determinate quantities 
(ſee page 39) : by applying heat, 
it is generally enabled to take up 
more than 1t can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion tothe degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 
this additional quantity ſeparates, 
and the water retains no more than 
it would have difſolved without 
heat. With gummy ſubſtances, 
on the other hand, it unites unli- 
mitedly, diſſolving more and more 
of them till it loſes its fludity : 
beat expedites the action of the 


water, but cannot enable it to take 
up more than it would do, by al- 
lowing it longer time, in the cold. 
The active parts extracted from 
moſt vegetables by water, and oils 
and reſins made ſoluble in water 
by the artifcial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without 
ſaturation. 

It has been imagined that veget- 
ables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their native 
moiſture has been diſſipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, in general, give 
out more than freſh ones, water 
ſeeming to have little action upon 
them in their recent ſtate, If, of 
two equal quantities of mint, one 
be infuſed freſh in water, and the 
other dried, and then infuſed in the 
like quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 
dry herb will be remarkably the 


ftrongeſt : and the caſe appears to 


be the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tried, 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the ſubje&s muſt be mo- 
derately and newly dried ; unleſs 
when they are expreſsly ordered to 
be taken freſh; in which caſe it is to 
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be judged that their virtues are de- 
ftroyed or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
etables are communicated to wa- 
ter along with their medicinal mat- 
ter; many impart a colour differ- 
ent from their own; and others, 
though of a beautiful and deep 
colour themſelves, give ſcarcely 
any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red 
flowers; of the ſecond, the leaves 
of molt plants ; of the third, ſome 
of the blue lowers, as thoſe of cya- 
nus and larkſpur. Acid liquors 
change the infuſions of moſt flow- 
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ers, the yellow ones excepted, to a 
red; and alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, to a green. 

From animal ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, gel- 
lies, broths, &c. and along with 
theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid matter 
of cantharides. It diſſolves alſo 
ſome portion of calcined calca- 
reous earths, both of the animal 
and of the mineral kingdom, but 


has no action of any other kind of 
earthy matter. 


ARrTicLe I. Infuſions in cold water. 


InrusUM CARDUL. 
Infuſion of carduus. 

Take an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a 
pint of common water, Let 
them ſteep for ſix hours, with- 
out heat, and then filter the li- 
quor through paper. 


By this management, only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
tracted, and the infuſion proves an 
agreeable light bitter; it fits eaber 
on the ſtomach than any other me- 
dicine I know of the bitter kind ; 
whereas, by long continued macera- 
tion, or by the application of heat, 
the groſſer and more ungrateful 
parts are taken up, and the liquor 
becomes nauſeous, ſo as to provoke 
vomiting, | have often given the 
light infaſion, with greatbenefit, in 
weakneſſes of the ſtomach, where 
the common bitters did not agree. 
It may be flavoured at pleaſure 
with aromatic materials: inſtead of 
pure water, a mixture thereof, wich 


ſome grateful diſtilled ſpirituous 


water, as twelve ounces of com- 
mon water, and four of the ſpiri- 


vous water of orange - peel, may be 


uſed for the menſtruum. The little 
quantity of ſpirit contained in this 
compound will not confiderably 


vary the diſſolving power of the 
water, 


Max other vegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner, From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubject; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the active parts. 
Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, äs they contain, in a 
ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſubs 
tile, and active principles of veget- 
ables, in a form readily miſeible 
with the fluids of the human body, 


TINCTURA MENTHE. 
Tincture of mint. 

Edinb. ") 
Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple mint water. Steep. them 
in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 
grain out the tincture. | 
Tax 
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Tus diſtilled water of mint is 
impregnated with as much of the 
volatile parts oſ the herb, as wa- 
ter can be made to retain by di- 
ſtillation. By infuſion, however, 
it ſtill takes up more, being equall 
effectual, as a menſtruum, with freth 
water, hence the tincture proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. 
This is another uſeful method 
of obtaining ſtrong infuſions from 
vegetables, and it may be varied 
at diſcretion : the diſtilled water of 
one plant may be employed as a 


menſtruum for another. 


In rusuu corTicts PeRUVIANT. 
Infuſian of Peruvian bark. 
Take an ounce of Peruvian bark 
reduced into fine powder, and 

twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without heat for twenty- 

four hours, occaſionly ſhaking 
the veſſel ; then pour off the clear 
liquor, and paſs it through a fine 
ſtrainer. 


Tut extraction of the virtues of 


Peruvian bark, with aqueous li- 


quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong coction: but this drug, 
contrary to moſt other vegetables, 
has lately been obſerved to give out 
more to cold than to boiling water. 
In boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 
taing the aſtringency of the bark, 
is haſtily melted out by the heat, 


but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 


ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 
to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom ; whereas, by maceration 
in cold water, the aſtringent and 


bitter parts are gradually extracted 


together, and the ſormer as well as 
the latter, are retained by the water 
in a ſtate of perfect ſolution, The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs, and may be given 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in 


Part III. 


intermitting fevers, and in other 
diſorders where the corroboratin 
virtues of bark are required, 


AQUA PICEA. 


ar water. 
Take of 


Tar, two pounds; 
Water, one gallon, 

Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod ; and after ſtanding 
to ſettle for two days, pour off 
the water for uſe, 


Tar water has lately been re- 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſcaſes ; a ſlow yet effectual alter- 
auve in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 
rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
and other chronical complaints; 
and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 
ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, as pleurifies, peripneumo- 
nies, the ſmall-pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in generel. The medi- 
cine, though certainly. far inferior 
to the character that has been given 
of it, is doubtleſs in many caſes of 
conſiderable utility: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe; and occafions 
ſome conſiderable evacuation, ge- 
nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by 
increaſing the vis vitz, and en- 
abling nature to expel the morbitc 
humours. | 

I ſhall here inſert, from the 
firſt public recommender of this 
liquor (biſhop Berkeley) ſome ob- 
ſervations on the manner of uſing 
it, „ Tar water, when right, is 
„ not paler than French, nor 
„ deeper colour than Spaniſh 
„% white wine, and full as clear; 
if there be not a ſpirit very ſen- 
© ſibly perceived in drinking, you 
* may conclude the tar water 13 
% not good. It may be drank ei. 


«©« ther cold or warm: in colics, [ 
| 66 take 


„ „ tows «.. 25 


Chap. 3. 
« take it to be beſt warm. As to 
« the quantity, in common chroni- 
« cal indiſpoſitions, a pint a day 
« may ſuffice, taken on an empty 
« ſtomach, at two or four times, to 
« wit, night and morning, and 
« about two hours afterdinner and 
« breakfaſt : more may be taken 
« by ſtrong ſtomachs, But thoſe 
« who labour under great and in- 
« yeterate maladies, muſt drink a 
greater quantity. at leaſt a quart 
« every twenty-four hours: all of 
« this claſs muſt have much pa- 
« tjence and perſeverance in the 
« uſe of this, as well as of all 
« other medicines, which, though 
« ſure, muſt yet in the nature of 
« things be flow in the cure of in- 
« yeterate chronical diſorders. In 
« acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
« jt muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
« and in great quantity (the fever 
« ſtill enabling the patient to 
« drink) perhaps a pintevery hour, 
« which have known to work ſur- 
« prizing cures. But it works ſo 
« quick, and gives ſuch ſpirits, 
« that the patients often think 
« themſelves cured before the fe- 
« yer hath quite left them.” 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple lime water. 
Lond. 45 

Take a pound of quicklime, and 
a gallon and a half of water. 
Pour the water gradually upon 
the lime, and when the ebulli- 
tion is over, let the whole ſtand 
to ſettle; then filter the liquor 
through paper. 

Edinb. 

Take a pound of freſh- burnt quick- 
lime, and two gallons of water. 
Pour the water by little and lit- 
tle upon the lime, and when the 
ebullition is over, ſtrongly ſhake 
the veſſel : then let the whole 
ſtand at reſt, that the lime may 
lertle, and after two days, filter 


Infuſions in cold Water. 


2 I f 
* 


the liquor, which is to be kept 
in veſſels cloſely ſtopt. 


A lime water may be prepared in 
the ſame manner ſrom calcined 


oyſter ſhells. 


THe reaſon of adding the water 
by degree to the lime is, that 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
the external part to a kind of mud- 
dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 


in ſome meaſure defends the inter- 


nal part from being acted upon by 
the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of 
water, in the two above preſeri 
tions, occaſion any ſenſible differ- 
ence in the ſtrength of the pro- 
duct; the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts toeither 
proportion; the remainder giving a 
ſtrong impregnation to many freſh 
quantities of water, though not ſo 
ſtrong as to the firſt, The caution 
of keeping the water in cloſe-ſtopt 
veſſels, ought to beſtrictly attended 
to; for in open ones, the calcare- 
ous matter, diſſolved in the liquor, 
ſoon begins to ſeparate, and forms 
a white cruſt upon the ſurface. 
Ihis cruſt is not of a ſaline na- 
ture, as ſome have imagined ; but 
an inſipid earth, no longer miſci- 
ble with watery liquors, 
Lime water has been found. of 
2 ſervice in ſerophulous and 
corbutic complaints, in ſome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, 
and other diſorders, proceeding 
from a laxity and debility of the 
ſolids: particularly in corpulent and 
phlegmatic habits. It appears like- 
wiſe tobe poſſeſſed of a lithontriptic 
wer, and inſundrycalculouscaſes 
as procured conſiderable relief: 
the lime water prepared from cal- 
cined oyſter ſhells is found to be, in 
this intention, more efficacious than 
that of the common ſtone or chalk 
lime. It is given internally, in the 
doſe 
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doſe of a quarter of a pint, three 
or four times a day ; and likewiſe 
ufed externally for waſhing foul 
ulcers. 


AQUACALCIS. 
COMVOSITA. 
Compound lime water. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Saſlafras, root and bark, ſhaved, 
two Ounces ; 

Nutmegs, well bruiſed, three 
drachms ; | 
Liquorice, ſliced, one ounce ; 

Lime water, freſh prepared, four 
. 4 Plats. 

Digeſt them together for two days, 
in a very cloſe veſſel; and then 


ftrain the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 


Lime water leſs compounded. 
London. 
Take of 


Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 
Line water more compounded. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 
pound ; 

 Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce ; 
Coriander ſeeds, threedrachms ; 
Simple lime water, fx pints. 

Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. 


Tuis laſt water has been uſed 
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for ſome time in our hoſpitals, un. 
der the title of Aqua LiBEraxs, 
As the guaiacum wood difficultly 
communicates its virtues tothe cold 
liquor, ſome have propoſed boiling 
It in the lime water before the 
other ingredients are added; but 
though this treatment more per- 
fectly extracts the virtues of the 
wood, it very much injures thoſe of 
the lime water, greateſt part of the 
matter it had taken up from the 
lime being ſeparated and thrown 
off in the boiling. Nor indeed is 
there any occahan to have recourſe 
to expedients of this kind ; the 
quantity of the wood in the above 
preſcription being ſo large, that 
the liquor receives a ſufficient im- 

regnation from it by maceration 
in the cold. If however, on this 
or other occaſions, it ſhould be 
though expedient to increaſe the 
diſſolving power of lime water by 
boiling, we may do it without any 
injury to the lime water, by the 
method directed by the London 
college for obtaining a ſolution of 
ſulphur in this menſtruum, viz. by 
adding ſome quicklime in ſub- 
ſtance, which will continue to give 


a freſh impregnation to the water, 


affer the lime at firſt diſſolved in it 
has been ſeparated by the boiling. 

In all theſe compoſitions, the 
additional articles take off the ill 
flavour of the lime water, render 
it more grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach, and at the ſame time 
conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpecially when intended 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, and 
foulneſs of the blood and juices. 
They may be taken in the ſame 
quantities as the ſimple lime water, 
and continued for ſome time; the 
patient keeping moderately warm 
during their uſe. 


ArTICLE 


[2298+] 


INFUSUM AMARUM, 
Bitter infuſion. : 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Gentian root, two drachms ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, half an 

ounce z 
Boiling water, a pint. 

Infuſe them for four hours, then 
filter the liquor, and add to it 
an ounce of aqua aromutica, or of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


| INFUSUM AMARUM 


. * 

Simple bitter infuſion. 

1 Lond. * 

$ Take of 

e Gentian root, 

e Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 
y carefully freed from the inner 
y white part, each half an ounce; 
je Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
on peel, freed in like manner 
of from the white, one drachm 
by and a half; 

b+ Boiling water, three quarters of 
ve a pint. 


Macerate for an hour or two, then 
filter the liquor thro? paper, or 
paſs it through a ſtrainer, with- 
out preſſure, 


Born theſe liquors are very ele- 
gant and uſeful bitters; the latter, in 
particular, is as agreeable a one as 
can well be contrived, the peels com- 
municating a fine flavour, which is 
the only addition that the gentian 
ſtands in need of. The committee 
of the London college obſerve, that 
moſt of the ingredients, which 
e uſually enter the compoſition of 
« bitter infuſions, being prepared 
„by them ſeparately, amongſt all 
* the ſtrong — gentian gave 
* themoſt unexceptionable colour, 


ArTicLle II. Infufions in boiling water. 


“e but it wants the aſſiſtance of 
«« ſome ingredient to furniſh an ac- 
t ceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 
the bitters accompanied with fla- 
* vour, ſuch as SET calamus 
aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
«« peared to be truly grateful, ex- 
«« cept orange peel and cardomom 
«« ſeeds: but cardomom ſeeds are 
* mucilaginous, and render the li- 
«*« quor cloudy, and orange peel is 
* accompanied with a hot oil that 
* requires it to be but ſparingly 
« uſed: lemon peel, in its outer 
„rind, to which all its flavour is 
«« confined, is not a bitter, but ſup- 
«« plies the gentian moſt ſucceſs- 
„fully with what is wanted; tho? 
the compoſition, by a moderate 
addition of orange peel, becomes 
«« yet more perfect.“ 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
PURGANS. 


Purging bitter infuſion. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Sena; ; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
each three drachms ; | 

Gentian root ; | 

Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
drachm : | 

Boiling water, five ounces by - 
meaſure, 

Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ftrain off the liquor, 


INFUSUM Au A RUR 
cum S ENA. 


Bitter infuſion with ſena. 
Wes * 


Take of : 
G one drachm ; 


Gen- 
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Gentian root, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half a 
drachm ; 
. Boiling water, a quarter of a 


Int. 
Info them for four hours, and 
then ſtrain the liquor. 
This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ſena. 


Born theſe are uſeful purging 
bitters. The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed are intended for one doſe: 
the firſt is the largeſt, and the other 
the ſmalleſt doſe that ſena is uſually 
given in. | 


INFUSUM SENA 
COMMUNE. 


Common 2 of ſena. 
Take of 


Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, threedrachms; 
Lefſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 

from the huſks, two drachms; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the 
water, until they are diſſolved ; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the 
other ingredients; and when 
cold, ſtrain off the liquor tor 

- uſe. | 


Is! our former pharmacopœĩa, an 

alkaline ſalt was uſed in the infu- 
fion of ſena, inſtead of the acid one 
here directed. The firſt was ſup- 
poſed ro promote the operation of 
the medicine, by ſuperadding a 
degree of purgative virtue of its 
own, an“ by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 


capital ingredient, than it would be 


capable of doing by itſelf ; whilſt 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 
Experience, however, has ſuffici- 
. ently ſhewn (as the committee aſ- 
ſute us) ** that this infuſion and the 
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* following one with lemon Juice, 
„do not fail in their intention: 
«© and in a medicine, very nauſeous 
% to many, It is of principal con- 
« ſequence to prepare it ſo, that 
„the lighteſt and leaſt diſguſtful 
« parts may be extracted.“ Alka- 
line ſalts increaſe the offenfiveneſ 
of the ſena; whilſt cryſtals of tar- 
tar conſiderably improve the colour 
of the infuſion, and likewiſe ren. 
der the taſte, to ſome perſons, leſs 
diſagreeable. Soluble tartar ſhould 
ſeem a pood inpredient in theſe 
kinds en own as It not 
only improves the taſte, but pro- 
motes the purgative virtue of the 
medicine: this addition allo ten- 
ders the infuſion leſs apt to gripe, 
or occaſion flatulencies. 


INFUSUM SENZ, 
LIMONIATUM. 


Infuſion of ſena with lemon. 
L 


ond. 
Take of | 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
one ounce ; 
Lemon juice, one ounce, by 
meaſure ; 
Boiling water, one pint, 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold ſtrain off the infuſion- 


THrs is a very pleaſant and 
ſufficiently efficacious purge : the 
committee obſerve, that it is the 
moſt agreeable form they have 
been able to contrive for the ex- 
hibition of ſena to ſuch as are 
more than orCinarily offended with 
its flavour. The doſe is from two 
ounces to four, 


INFUSI SEN UNCIE 
QUATUOR. 


A four ounce infuſion of ſena. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Sena, three drachms; 
Ganger, 


cen 


_ added. 


Chap. 3 
Ginger, one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, four ounces. 


Infuſe for four hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


Ta1s infuſion is tolerably grate- 
ful, the ill flavour of the ſena be - 
ing in good meaſure covered by 


the ginger, the quantity of which 


is here 1ncreaſed to double of that 
in former editions of the pharma- 
copœia. Formerly two drachms of 
the greater water figwort were 
The water-figwort has 
been diſcovered to be the Brazilian 
herb iquetaia, celebrated as a ſpe- 
cific corrector of the flavour of ſe- 
na: that plant, however, has not 
been found from experience to an- 
ſwer this purpoſe ſo effectually as 
it was ſuppoſed to do before it was 
commonly known. 


INFUSUM RHABARBARI. 
Infuſion of rhubarb. 
. 
Take of rhubarb, fliced, one 
ounce z 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, one pint, 

Infuſe them for a night, and to 
the ſtrained liquor add one 
ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon 
water, 


Tx1s appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb when 
deſigned as a purgative; water ex- 
trafting its virtue more effectually 
than either vinous or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpe& rhubarb 
differs from moſt of the other ve- 
getable cathartics. 


TINCTURA ROSARUM. 
Tindure of roſes. 


Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
white heels, half an ounce ; 


Infufions in boiling Water. 


. 5 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vis 
trio], one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, two pints and 2 
half ; 
Double-refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half. | | 
Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vicriolwit 
the water, in a glaſs, org 
earthen veſſel, and in this mix» 
ture macerate the roſes; when 
the liquor is grown cold, train 
it, and add the ſugar, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes, cleared from the 
heels, and dried, one ounce ; 
Spirit of vitriol, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, two pintsz 
White ſugar, two ounces. 

Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 
and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours; then filter the tine · 
ture, and add to it the ſugar. 


Sou have directed the oil of 
vitriol to be dropped upon the roſes 
before the water is put to them: 
but this method is certainly faulty; 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will 
be burned up by it, and have their 
texture deſtroyed. Others have 
made an infuſion of the roſes in 
water firſt, and then added the 
acid, from an apprehenſion, that if 
this acid is added to the water, it 
would weaken its power as a men- 
ſtruum; but, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, whatever the acid ſpirit will 
hinder the water from extracting, 
it muſt precipitate, if added after- 
wards ; though in this preparati- 
on the oil of vitriol bears ſo ſmall 
a proportion to the water, that its 
effect, in this reſpect, will be very 
little. The infuſion ſhould be made 
in a glaſs, or ſtone · ware veſſel, ra- 
ther than a glazed earthen one; 
for the acid will be apt to corrode 
the glazing of the latter. 

, 2 


This 
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Thi tinQure is of an elegant red 
colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition tojuleps in hemorrhages, 
and all caſes thai require mild 
coolers and ſubaſtringents : it is 
ſometimes taken with boluſes or 
electaries of the bark, and like- 
wiſe makes a good gargle. 


InFUSUM LINI. 


Infuſion of linſeed. 
Take of Amit 


Linſecd, whole, two ſpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, four pints. 

Let them ſtand in infuſion by the 
fire for ſome hours, and theu 
firain ff the liquor. 


An ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 
dients ; which addition procures 
this medicine the title of Ixru- 
SUM PECTORALE, fpedoral infu- 
fron. Both infuſions are ſoft, emol- 
lient, mucilaginous liquors, and 
as ſuch they are directed in de- 
fluxions of thin acrid rheums, and 
eroſions of the veſſels, They are 
given to the quantity of a pint a 


day. 


Ixus uu grace BUTICUM. 
Antiſcorbutic infuſion. 

Take of 4 0 | 
Buckbean leaves, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 

four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints, 

Let the common water, boiling, 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water. 


Tais infuſon is a very uſeful, 
and not inelegant antiſcorbutic: 
buckbean appears from experience 
to be a very efficacious herb in 
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this intention: the aromatic ma- 
terial, here joined to it, alleviates 
its ill flavour, and at the ſame time 
promotes its virtue, A quarter of 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day. 


InrusUM CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic infuſion. 
Take of F 0 | 
Wild valerian roct, two ounces; 
Roſemaiy, or ſage, half an 
ounce ; 

Aromatic water, four ounces ; 
Common water, four pints. 
Let the common water be pour:d, 
boiling, on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel ; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the 

aromatic water. 


Tuis infuſion is calculated a- 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The doſe is a quarter of a 
pint, to be taken twice a day, 


InFusUM ALCALINUM». 
Alkaline infuſion. 
Take of 
Salt of tartar, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a drachm; 
 Liquorice root, two ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor 
for uſe. 


Tuis infuſion is of ſervice in 2 
lentor, or viſcidity of the blood 


and juices, the conſequence of an 


obſtructed perſpiration, and often- 
times the origin of inflammatory 
diſtempers : it attenuates thick 
humours, and promotes the natural 
ſecretions. It is to be taken warm, 
in little quantities at a time, but 
frequently repeated. 


InFUsUM 
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Ixrusuu DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic infuſion. 
Take of . 
Wormwood leaves, dried, half 
on ounce ; 
Salt of tartar, two ſcruples ; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces z 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boiling, 
on the wormwood and ſalt of 
tartar, and, when grown cold, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix 
with it the juniper water, 


Tuis infuſion is much of the 
ſame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the obſtructions of 
the viſcera which frequently ſuc- 
ceed a lung continuance of bili- 
ous fevers, or frequent relapſes 
into them, and which generally 
end 1n a dropſy, jaundice,. or 1r- 
regular intermittent. The quan- 
tity here preſcribed is to be taken 
every day, at three doſes, and a 
purgative occaſionally interpoſed, 
If intermittent fevers return after 
the cure of the other diſorders, 
they are then ſucceſsfully treated 
by the bark. 

Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in 
maniacal diſorders ; in which, as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, evacuations 
by the kidneys are ot greater 
conſequence than is generally ſup- 
poſed ; eſpecially if the mania 
1s of the furious kind, and ac 
companied with febrile heat. Al- 
kaline ſalts, given in large doſes, 


are here the moſt effectual diu- 
reties. 


Ixrusuu PARALYTICUM. 
Paralytic infufion. 

Take of habe | 
Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, 
Muſtard- feed, bruiſed, each four 

ounces ; 
Boiling water, four pints, 
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Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 


veſſel, for 24 bours, 


Tuis infuſion is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the pungency of 
the multard-ſeed and horſe- radiſh, 
which, by this ſimple proceſs, give 
out the whole of their virtues. 
Though the medicine is deſigned 
chiefly (as its ticle expreſſes) for a 
ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be employed to good 
advantage; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 
particular, it promiſes to be a te- 
medy of great utility : it generally 
promotes the urinary diſcharge, 
and, if the patient 1s kept warm, 
perſpiration, It is taken ſometimes 
to half a pint, twice a day, 


THEA ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Antiphthifical tea. 
Take of 
_ Avens root, two ounces ; 
Male (peedwell, 
Ground-ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; $44 
Liquorice, one ounce z 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 3 drachms. 


Turss ingredients are to be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed to- 
gecher, aud half an ounce of the 
compoſition infuſed, for a few 
minutes, in five or fix tea-cups 
full of boiling water. In conſump- 
tive caſes, and diſorders of the 
breaſt, one cup of the infuſion, 
with a tea-ſpoonful of honey, 
may be drank every hour or two. 
After the ſame manner, medicated 
teas may be prepared from other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as chamomile 
flowers, linſeed, orange - peel, fu- 
mitory, &«c. 


Ixrusun CINAMOMI, 
Infuſion f cinnamon. 
Take two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon, and two pints of 
7 boiling 
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boiling water. Infuſe them in a 
Cloſe veſſel, in a moderate heat, 
for half an hour; and then filter 
the liquor. 


Tuis infufion is agreeably im- 
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pregnated with the flavour and 
warmth of the ſpice, and may, 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the ſimple cinnamon 
water. 


ARrTicLE III. Decofions. 


Tur effe of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars. One of the moſt 
obvious differences is, that as the 
eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, 
are volatile in the heat of boiling 
water, they exhale in the boiling 
along with the watery ſtream, 
and thus are loſt to the re- 
maining decoction ; whereas both 
in cold and hot infuſions they are 
preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, 
and thoſe in general whoſe virtues 
depend on their volatile parts, 
are, therefore, unfit for this treat- 
ment. The ſoluble parts of theſe 
may, nevertheleſs, be united in 
this form with thoſe bodies of 
a more fixed nature; by boiling 
the latter till their virtues are 
ſuſhiciently..extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this de- 
coftion. | 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat ; but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infufion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boiling 
occaſions a manifeſt diſunion of 
the principles of the ſubje® : 
thus, when almonds are triturated 
with cold water, their oil, blended 
with the mucilaginous or other 
ſoloble matter of the almond, 
unites with the water into a milky 
liquor called an emulſion : but 


on boiling them in water, the oil 
ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface; 
and if the moſt perfect emulſion 
be made to boil, a like ſeparation 


happens. 


DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The white decoGdion. 


Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
two ounces ; 
Gum Arabic, two drachms ; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 


liquor, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
one ounce ; 
Gum Arabic, two drachms ; 
Common water, three piots ; 
Cinnamon bruiſed, onedrachm; 
White ſugar, two'drachms. 
Boil the calcined hartſhorn and 
gum in the water till only two 
pints remain, adding the cin- 
namon towards the end: in this 
decoction, unſtrained, diſſolve 
the ſugar. 


Tus decoctions are uſed as 
common drink in acute diſeaſes, 
attended with a looſeneſs, and 
where acrimonious humours a- 
bound in the primæ viz. The 
gum is added in order to render 
the liquor lightly glutinous, and 
thus enable it to ſuſtain more of 
the calx, which is the * 


Chap. 3. 


that the colour, but probably not 
the virtue, of the medicine de- 


pends upon. Calcined hartſhorn 
has no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of conſtringing and 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving 
a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
thin fluids, or odtunding acrino- 
mus humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices ; but acrimony 
and acidity are very different : 
there are few (perhaps none of the 
acute) diſorders of adults attend- 
ed with the latter; and few of 
infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions: a ſmall quantity of 
this ſoft, gelatinous, farinaceous 
ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to be great- 
ly preferable to the earthly calx. 
It may be obſerved, that the water 
is not enabled by the boiling to 
diſſolve any part of the calx; 
and that in the decoQtion, the 
earth is only diffuſed in ſubitance 
through the water, as it would be 
by agitation, 


DECOCTUM ALBUM COM- 
POSITUM. 
Compound white decoct ion. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Comfry roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

Calcined hartſhorn, 

Chalk, 

White ſugar, of each half an 


ounce ; 


Cinnamon bruiſed, onedrachm; 


Common water, three pints. 
Boil the roots in the common wa- 

ter, till ſuch time as the liquor, 

when ſtrained, will amount only 


to a quart, adding the cinnamon 


towards the end : ſtrain the de- 

coction, add to it the calcined 

hartſhorn, chalk, and ſugar, and 
mix them well together. 
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Tuts is a very well contrived 
compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly — reſtrin- 
gent. A quarter cf a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms. The calcined hartſ- 
horn and chalk appear to be the 
leaſt uſeful of its ingredients. 


| 5 
DECOCTUM CRETACEUM. 
Chalk Decoction. 

Edinb. '© 
Take of | 
White chalk, prepared, one 
ounce ; 4 i 
Nutmeg, bruiſed, one drachm ; 
Gum Arabic, two drachms 
White ſugar, half an ounce; 
Common water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the chalk and 
gum, till it is reduced to 4 
quart, adding the nutmeg to- 
wards the end; and in the tur- 
bid decoction diſſolve the ſugar. 


Here, as in the white decoc- 
tion, the abſorbent earth is only 
mixed in ſubſtance with the water, 
and the uſe of the gum is to pre- 
vent its ſubſiding. As a medicine, 
chalk is more effectual than cal- 
cined hartſhorn, in all the intenti- 
ons for which theſe kinds of earths 
are given. | | 


DECOCTUM JAPONICUM. 
Japonic | 


Take of | 
The confe&io japonica (deſcrib- 
hereafter among the electa- 
ries) one ounce z | 
Common water, a pint and a 
half ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
ounce, N 
Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, after 
fſtraining, 
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_ training, will amount to a 
-. Pint, to which, while turbid, 

add the cinnamon water and the 
-- ſyrup. | 


Tais decoction is uſed both in 
draughts and in glyſters, as an ano- 
nodyne and reſtringent in fluxes. 
The quantity here preſcribed eon- 
tains two grains and a half of opi- 
um, excluſive of the ſyrup. 


DECOCTUM ad Ic TERICOS. 


Decoction for the jaundice. 57 


288, Edinb. 
Take of 
Celandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmerie, 
Madder, each one ounce; 
Millipedes, two hundred; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the celandine, turmeric, and 
madder in the water, till only 
a quart of liquor remains after 
ſtraining; then, having preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. | 


Tar ingtedients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by many as ſpecifics for 
the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in 
Its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, 1s. well 
calculated to anſwer many uſeful 
purpoſes, if well managed and 
properly affiſted. ' A quarter of a 
pint may be taken twice a day, or 
oftener. | 


DECOCTUM' LIGNORUM. 
Decoction of the woods. | 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Guaicum ſhavings, three ounces; 


| Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 


ounces; 
Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 
ounce; 


one 
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Liquorice, ane, an ounce; 
Water, one gallon 

Boil the guaicum and raiſins with 
the water over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half; 
adding, towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out-the liquor, and having ſuf. 
fered it to reſt for ſome time, 
8 off the clear from the 
eces. | 


Tuis decoction is very well 
contrived, and, if its uſe is duly 


continued, will do great ſervice 


in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of the breaſt, 
PREY in cold phlegmatic 
abits. It may be taken by itſelf, 
in the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day, or 
uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera- 
tives ; the patient, in either caſe, 
keeping warm, in order to pro- 
mote the operation of the me» 
dicine. | 
DECOCTUM ad 
NEPHRITICOS. 
Nephritic decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of ; 
Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 
and a half; 
Liquorice, ' 
Linſeed, each half an ounce ; 
Pellitory of the wall, one ounce; 
{ Raifins of the fun, ſtoned, two 
ounces ; 
Water, fix pints. 


Boil the water, with the marſh- 


mallow roots and raifins, to four 
pints, adding the other ingre- 
dients towards the end. Strain 
out the liquor, and let it ſeitle 
till fine. 


Tr1s decoction is intended 


chiefly as an emollient, to be li- 
berally 


Be 
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berally drank of in nephritic pa- of this decoction may be taken for 


roxyſms ; in which caſes, by ſoft- 
ening and relaxing the, parts, it 
frequently relieves the pain, and 
procures an eaſy paſſage for the 
fabulous matter. The medicine 
is now made more fimple than 
before, without any diminution 
of its virtue, by the rejection of 
wild carrot ſeed, reſtharrow root, 
and figs, the place of which is 
abundantly ſupplied by an increaſe 
of the marſhmallow root, linſeed, 
and liquorice, The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, as 
they give out little of their virtue 


to watery liquors. 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM. 
Nitrous decoction. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure nitre, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple; 
Water, two pints and a half. 
Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 
whole to reſt for ſome time, and 
pour off the clear decoction. 


Tuis is an elegant way of diſ- 
puiſing nitre, and rendering it 
agreeable to the patient, both which 
intentions are fully anſwered by 
the cochineal and ſugar. There 
does not ſeem to be any oc- 
cahon for ſo long boiling ; for 
the water will diſſolve a much 
larger quantity of the nitre and 
lugar than is direted above, 
without any heat, and it eaſily 
extracts a fine colour from co- 
chineal, 

The virtues of nitre have been 
already mentioned in the preced- 
Ing part. This or other ſimilar 
forms are the moſt commodious 
for the exhibition of it ; for when 
given in a ſolid form, it often oc- 
alions great uneaſineſs about the 
tomach, Two or three ounces 


a doſe. 


DECOCTUM PECTORALE. 
Peftoral decoct ion. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Common barley, 

Stoned raiſins, 

Figs, each two ounces ; 
Liquorice, half an ounce; 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt boil the water with the bar- 
ley, then add the raiſins, and, 
laſtly, (juſt before the end of the 
proceſs) the figs and liquorice. 
The boiling is to be continued 
ſo long, that the liquor, when 
ſtrained, may be no more than 
two pints, 


Elinb. 
Take of 
Stoned raiſins of the ſan, 
Barley, each one ounce ; 
Fat figs, in number four ; 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice, 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 
ounce 
Water, fix pints. 

Boll the water with the raiſins, bar- 
ley, and figs, until only fourpints 
remain; adding, towards the 
end, the other ingredients; then 
ſtrain out the 1 for uſe. 


Bor u theſe decoQtions are uſe- 
ful ſoft pectorals, and very agree- - 
able to the palate, particularly the 
ficſt, They are good auxiliaries 
in ſharp defluxions on the breaſt 
and lungs, and have ſometimes 
done ſervice by themſelves. They 
may be drank at pleaſure. 


DECOCTUM S-RPENTARLE 
COMPOSITUM. 
Compound decoction of ſnaleroot. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakerogt 6 drachms; 
Edinburgh theriaca (deſcribed 
. hereafter 
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hereafter among the eleQa- 
ries) half an ounce; 
Cochineal, ore ſcruple ; 

Water, two pintse 
| Boil the water with the ſnakeroot 
to one half, adding the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end : 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
nice. 


Tx1s preparation is an uſeful 
ſudorific and alexipharmac, con- 
taining nearly all the virtue of 
the ſnakeroot, and great part of 
that of the theriaca. The quan- 
tity of theriaca here preſcribed 
holds nearly three grains and a 
half of opium; ſo that about a 
fifth of a grain of opium, or ſome- 
what more, goes to an ounce mea - 
ſure of the Latin. 


DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum SENA. 
Decoction of tamarinds with ſena. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Tamarinds, fix drachms ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drachms ; 
Sena, one drachm ; 
Syrup of violets, one ounce ; 
'Simple cinnamon water, half an 
ounce ; 
Common water, a pint and a 
half. 
Boil the common water with the 
tamarinds and cryſtals of tartar, 
ſo long that there may be a pint 
of ſtrained * nf in which, 
whilſt hot, infuſe the ſena for 
four hours; afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the 


ſyrup of violets and cinnamon 


water. | 
This decoction may likewiſe be 
prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena. 


Tuis is a ſufficiently efficaci- 
ous, and not diſagreeable cooling 
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The quantity here 
ſcribed, is Wwe for a 7 wy 
which may be divided in o thre: 
or four parts, to be taken a 
ſhort intervals, as the ſtomach will 
bear it. 


purge. 


AQUA HORDEATA. 
Barley Water, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt waſh the barley from the 
mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water : then 
boil it a little with about half 
a pint of freſh water, which 
will acquire a conſiderable 
tinge from it. Throw away 
this tinged water; put the bar. 
ley into the water preſcribed, 
made firſt to boil ; and continue 
the boiling till half the water 
is waſted. 


Tuis liquor is to be drank 
freely, as a diluter, in fevers and 
other diſorders ; hence it is of con- 
ſequence that it ſhould be prepared 
ſo as to be as elegant and agree- 
able as poſſible: for this reaſon, 
it was inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
which contribute to its elegancy 
ſet down: if any one of them is 
omitted, the beverage will be leis 
grateful, However trivial me- 
dicines of this claſs may appear 
to be, they are of greater 1mport- 
ance, in the cure of acute diſ- 
eaſes, than many more laborious 
preparations. 


MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Quince ſeeds, one drachm ; 
Water, fix ounces by , 
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Boil them over a ſoft fire, till the 
water grows ſlimy,” almoſt like 
the white of an egg A then paſs 
it through a linen cloth, 


Tuis is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and 
a light agreeable ſmel] : in theſe 
reſpe&ts, and its eaſy ſolubility in 
water, it differs from the muc1- 
lage of gum tragacanth, which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it fimilar to: it has 
another difference, to its diſadvan- 
tage, being apt to grow mouldy in 
keeping. 


GELATANI CORNU CERVI. 


Felly of hartſborn. 
Edinb, 


Take of 
Hartſhorn ſhavings, halfa pound; 
Water, three quarts ; 

White ſugar, fix ounces ; 

Mountain wine, a quarter of a 
pint ; 

Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce, 

Boil the hartſhorn with the water, 
by a gentle heat, in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
waſted; ſtrain out the remain- 
ing liquor, add to it the other in- 
gredients, and boil the whole 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt · 
ence of a ſoft jelly. 


JUS VIPERINUM. 
Viper broth. © 
Lond. 

Take a middle fized viper, freed 
from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines, and two pints of water, 
Boil them to a pint and a half; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 
grown cold, let the fat, which 
congeals upon the ſurface, if the 
viper was freſh, be taken off. 
lato this broth, whilſt warm, 
put a pullet of a moderate ſize, 
drawn and freed from the fin, 
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and all the fat, but with the 
fleſh intire. Set the veſſel on 
the fire again, that the liquor 
may boil ; then remove it from 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces: put theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 
fire, and, as ſoon as it boils up, 
pour out the broth, firſt care/ully 
taking off the ſcum. 


He xx all the circumſtances ſub. , 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down: and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 

reparations of the viper; all the 
5 — that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
obtained. It is a very nutritious 
and reſtorative food; continued for 
a length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 
The dried fleſh of the vipers, 
brought from abroad, is not at all 
ſuperior to the freſh vipers of our 
own country: the wines and tinc- 
ture of the animal, probably, have 
little virtue: the volatile falt, 
however ſtrongly recommended by 
ſome, does not appear to differ 
from that producible from eve 
animal ſubſtance. See chap. viii. 
ſect 2. 


DeEcocTUuM ANTIHECTICUM. 


Antiheic decodion. 

Take of 
Comfry root, 

Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 

Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 

Dulciſied ſpirit of vitriol, forty 
drops ; 

Water, three pints, 

Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 
waſted ; then ſtrain off the re. 

maining ; 
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maining liquor, and add to it 
the dulcified ſpirit. 


Tunis decoction is uſefully given 
in hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humours abound, and in be- 

inning conſumptions. The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
two or three times a day. 


Decocruu VULNERARIUM. 
Vulnerary decoction. 
Take of 
The herb ground-ivy, 
Plantane leaves, 
White ſugar, each half anounce; 
Water, three pints. 
Boi! the herbs in the water fo long 
that there may be only two pints 
of ſtrained liquor, in which dif- 


ſolve the ſugar, 


Tur herbs which give virtue to 
this decoction, have long been ce- 
brated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of coughs and pulmonary phthiſes, 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an eroſion of the viſcera from a 
ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- 
mours Though the real virtues of 
theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
rater which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhewn 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 
others which have been very itrong- 
ly recommended. 


Dricocrun ANTIFFBRILE. 

' Antifebrile decoction. 

Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, bruiſed, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, each 

three drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them to half a pint, and, 
having ſtrained off the liquor, 
mix with it, of 
Spirituous cinnamon water, an 

ounce and a half; 
Syrup of clove july-flowers, two 
drachms. 
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In the putrid malignant feyer 
ariſing from foul air in crowded 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs In the low ſlate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe, 
before quick, begins to fink, the 
ſtupor to 1ncreate, and petechiæ to 
appear, it promiſes to be a very 
uſeful remedy for ſupporting the 
dis vita, promoting a Critical dia- 
phorefis, and correQting the putrid 
humours. Four ſpoonfuls of the de- 
coction are to be taken every four 
or fix hotirs ; and moderate quan- 
tities of wine or cordial boluſes, 


with volat.le falts, interpoſed at 


proper intervals, 


Drcocruu PEBRIFUGUM, 
A febrifuge decoction. 
Take of 
Chamomile flowers, dried, two 
ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, two drachins ; 
Water, three pints, 
Boil the water with the chamomile 
flowers, till one pint of the li- 
e is waſted; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and diſ- 
ſolve it in the alkaline ſalt. 


Iva thick viſcid ſtate of the blood 
and juices, and obiiruttions of the 
abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 
pint of this decoction, taken three 
or four times a day, has fometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had been tried 
in vain, It is nearly ſimilar to the 


alkaline and diuretic infuſions de- 


ſcribed above. 


APOZEMA APERIENS. 
Aperient apoxem. 
Take of Af 
Rhubarb, 
Madder, each three drachms; 
Salt of tartar, two drachms 
Water, thiee pints, 


Ball - 
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goil them together for an hour, 
and having, {trained out the de- 
coction, add to it three ounces 


of ſyrup of ginger. 


Ty1s promiſes to be a very pow- 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and hydropic caſes. The doſe is 
three ounces, which may be re- 
peated thrice a day. 


Decocruud ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent decoction, 

Take of 
Tormentil root, one ounce z 
Pomegranate peel, 

Plantane leaves, each half an 
ounce 3 

Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce ; 

Water, three pints. 

Buil the water with the torment], 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 
with it the ſyrup. 


Ta title of this preparation ſuf- 
fciently expreiles its virtues. The 
coſe, in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and 
aliringency is the only indication, 
i» from one to four ounces, three 
or (our times a day. 


DEcocruu BARDͤANX. 
Dec oci ion of bur dock. 

Take of 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vuriolated tartar, one drachm ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, ſo 
long, that the liquor, when 
firained, may amount only to 
2 quart; to which add the vi- 
triolated tartar. 


Tais decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 
Werient, diuretic, and ſweetener, 
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in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


DE coc run CaMPeECHENSE. 
Decoction of lag vd. 
Take of 
Shavings of log wood, 
ounces; 
Cinnamon, two drachms; 
Water. four pints. 
Boil the water with the logwood till 
halt the liquor is walted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling ; then ſtrain 
out the decoction for ule. 


three 


Tuis is an agreeable mild re- 
ſtringent, in diarrhceas and other 
fluxes, where ſtronger aftringents 
would be improper or unſafe. It 
is given in the hoſpitals in doſes of 
a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. It generally tinges 
the ſtools red, which has occaſi- 
oned ſome to be alarmed, as if the 
colour proceeded from a diſcharge 
of blood: the patient, therefore, 
is to be cautioned againſt any ſur» 
prize on that account. 


DECOCTUM DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic decoction. 


Take of 13 
Parſley, cr fennel roots, one 
ounce ; 


Wild carrot ſeeds, 3 drachms ; 

Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce ; | 

Raiſins, two ounces z 

Nitre, one drachm ;_ 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may b- only two pints 
of liquor after ſtraining ; in 
which diſſolve the nitre. 


Take of 2. 
Graſs roots, two ounces; 
Sorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
one handful ; 
| Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds, an ounce and a 
half ; : 
Nitre, two drachms ; 
Barley water, three pints. 
Boil the roots in the barley wa- 
ter, till one pint of the liquor 
is waſted, adding towards the 
end the ſorrel, tamarinds, and 
nitte: then ſtrain out the apo- 


zem tor uſe. 
Take of 3. 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound; 


Fennel roots, half a pound; 
Nitre, half an ounce; 
Water, one gallon. 

Boil the water with the roots, till 
one-fourth of the liquor is waſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. 


Taxse cooling aperient liquors 
are vied like the nephritic decoc- 
tion already deſcribed as common 
drink for promoting urine in ne- 
phritic diſeaſes. They may be 
taken with ſafety, and often with 
good effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſtimulating diu- 
retics would be manifeſtly pre- 
Judicial. 


DecocrumMm Prauvianumd. 
Peruwian decoction. 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, in powder, two | 


ounces ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoc- 
tion for uſe. g 


Tuis decoQtion ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe trainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
have formerly obſerved, that the 
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virtues of this drug conſiſt chief 
in its reſinous ſubſtance, which, 


though it may be totally melted out 


by the heat of boiling water, te. 
main only partially | Poe 1s in 
that menſtruum. See p. 270, 


Drcocruu $sentkam, 
| Decoction af /encha. 
Take of 74 
Seneka, rattle-ſaake root, one 
ounce; | 
Water, a pint and a half, 
Boil to one pint, and ſtrain, 


THe virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepared 
from. See page 225. Ihe doſe, 
in hydropic caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, to be repeated three or 
four times a day, according to its 
effect. 


DecocTumM TERR2® e 
Decoction 0 earth, 
Take of ION 
Japan earth, two drachms ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water ; 
Syrup of quinces, each two 
ounces ; 
Common water, one pint. 
Boil the common water with the]a- 
pan earth, till about one fourth 
of the liquor is waſted ; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having poured off the clear part, 
add to it the ſpirituous water and 
the ſyrup. 


Tnuis decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine in fluxes, 
that are not critical or ſymp- 
tomatic, and in a weak, lax flat? 
of the inteſtines. A ſpoonful or 
two may be taken every hour ot 
oftener: thus managed, it roduces 
much better effects than if large! 
doſes are given at once. 


FOTU) 
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rorus COMMUNIS. 


The common fomentation. 
Lond. 


Take of ; 
Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
_ Chamomile flowers, dried, each 
one ounce 3 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce: 
Water, fix pints. : 
Lightly boil them, and train out 
the decoction for uſe. 


IT is left to the choice of the apo- 
thecary to take either the male or 
female abrotanum, that is, ſouth- 
ernaood, or lavender cotton: 
which, though differin ; from one 
another in ſome reſpects, may be 
looked upon as ſimilar with regard 
to the purpoſes for which this com- 
poſition is intended : nor, indeed, 
can either of them give much aſ- 
fitance to chamomile flowers and 
wormwood. The uſe of this de- 
coction is expreſſed in its title: 
ſpirit of wine, which is commonly 
added in fomentations, is left to 
be directed by the preſcriber, in 
ſuch quantity as particular caſes 
may require. 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
CLYSTERE. 
The common decoction for glyſters. 
and. 
Take of 
Maliowleaves,dried, one ounce ; 
Chamomile flowers, dried, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
ounce ; | 
Water, one pint. 
Boil them together, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe. 


Tas title of this decoction ſuf- 


ficiently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
baſis of glylters. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or at 
leaſt the chamomile flowers and 


fennel ſeeds not put in till towards 


the end, a part of the virtue of 
ideſe being ſoon loſt by boiling. 
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DECOCTUM COMMUNE. 
The common decodion. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Chamomile flowers, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an : 


ouncez 
Water, two quarts. 

Make them juſt boil, and then 
ſtrain out the liquor. The vir- 
tues of the ingredients may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fuling them, for ſome hours, in 
the boiling water. 


Tuis decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 
the ingredients than either ; but 


not, perhaps, for that reaſon the 
leſs uſcful. 


Forus AnoDYNnuUs. 
Anodyne ſomentatian. 
Take of owe ſ 
Ga: den poppy heads, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 2 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ftrain out the liquor 
for uſe. 


Tuis fomentation is preſcribed 


for :umehed and inflamed paits, to 


, abate the inflammation and pain, 


Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contributes much to 
this intention, may be queſtioned; 
as the effects of the compoſition 
may be attributed, perhaps, more 
to the warm fluid ſoftening and re- 
laxing the ſkin, than to the parti- 
cular qualities of the matters which 
it is impregnated with. 


Forus aROMATiCUs. - 


Aromatic fomentation. 
Take of 


C loves, 
Mace, each one drachm; 
Ked wine, one piat, | 


Boil 
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| Boil them a little, and ſtrain off 
the liquor. 


Tus preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wile for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which 
accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 
at the ſtomach, and reachings to 


vomit, are frequently abated by fo- 


menting the :O men and region of 
the ſtomach with the warm liquor. 


FoTUS K0BORANS. 
Strengthening fomentation. 
Take of | 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 
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Granate peel, half an Ounce ; . 

Alum, two drachms ; 

Smith's forge water (that is, wa. 
ter in which red-hot-iron has 
been ſeveral times quenched) 
three pints, 

Boil the water with the oak bark 
and granate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one-third ; then 


train the remaining decoction, 


and diſſolve it in the alum. 


Tunis is a ſtrong aſtringent li. 
quor, in which intention it is di. 
rected, both as a fomentation for 
ſtrengthening relaxed parts, and as 
an injection in the fluor albus, 


ECT HV 
Wheys. 


SERUM SOLUTIVUM. 
Laxative whey. 
Take of 
Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one 
ounce ; 
Whey, two pints. ; 
Steep them together for a night, 
and then ſtrain out the whey for 
ule. 


Watry, thus impregnated with 
the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope- 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 
this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
great eſteem. Its action may be 
quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 
a ſuitable proportion of cryitals of 
tartar. 


SERUM SINAPINUM. 
Muſtard whey. 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, three 
ſpoonfuls ; J 
Cows milk, two pints. 


Set the milk over the fire to boil, 


and add to the muſtard ſeed, that 
a curd may be formed, from 
which the whey is to be carefully 
ſeparated, 


Tus is not an inelegant form for 
the exhibition of muſtard ſeed ; its 
pungency and medicinal virtues, 
depending thereon, being, in great 


.- meaſure, communicated to the 


whey. 
SERUM ALUMINOSUM, 
Alum whey 
Lond. 
Take of 


Cows milk, one pint ; - 

Alum, in powder, two drachms. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 

then carefully ſeparate the whey. 


Tar1s medicine is a ſtrong, tho 


not very grateful, aſtringeot. It is 


given in immoderate uterine fluxes, 
and ſometimes in the diabetes, in 
which laſt intention it is recom- 


mended by Dr. Mead. The my 
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is a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. It has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to 
be taken before the approach of 
a fit, divided into different doſes: 
but in this diſorder, great caution 
is _— in the uſe of ſo ſtrong 
an aſtringent. 


SERUM SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic whey. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
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Cows milk, one pint; 
Scorbatic juices, a quarter of a 
pint. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. 


Tuts whey may be uſed as com- 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes: the 
quantity above directed, at leaſt, 
ought to be taken every day, if 
any conſiderable effect is expected 
from it, 


8 ECE T. 
Vinegars. 


INEGAR extracts the virtues 

of ſeveral medicinal ſub- 
ſtances in tolerable perfection; 
but at the ſame time its acidity 
makes a notable alteration in 
them, or ſuperadds a virtue of a 
different kind; and hence it 1s 
more rarely employed in this in- 
tention, than purely aqueous, or 
ſpirituous menſtrua. . Some drugs 
however, vinegar, for particular 
purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, or 
coincides with, as ſquills, gar- 
lick, ammoniacum, and others : 
and in many caſes where this acid 
is itſelf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
getables ; moſt of the odoriferous 
flowers imparttoit their fragrance, 
together with a fine urp iſh, or 
red colour : violets, Br inſtance, 
if freſh parcels of them are infuſed 
in vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicate to the liquor 
a pleaſant flavour, and deep pur- 
plſh red colour. Vinegar, like 
ther acids, added to watery in- 
fuſions or decoctions, generally 
precipitates a part of what the wa- 
ier had diſſolved, 


ACETUM ROSACEUM, 
Vinegar of roſes. 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
Red roſes dried, one pound ; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon. 
Expoſe them to the ſun in a cloſe 
veſſel, for forty days, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor, 


Tuts is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples, in ſome kinds 
of head ach, &c. in which it has 
now and then been of ſervice. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 
V. * of ſquills. 


Take of 


Dried ſquills, one pound; 
Vinegar, fix pints. 

Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by till 
the feces have ſubſided ; the vi- 
negar being afterwards poured _ 
off, add to it about one-twelfth 
its quantity of proof ſpirit, that 
it may keep the longer from 
growing mothery. a , 

T 
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Ir ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted ; for by this means, the 
purification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the liquor 
prevented from growipg foul a ſe- 
cond time, which it is apt to do 
upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 
however carefully it may have 
been depurated before, 


Edinb. 

Take of | 

Squills, cut into thin ſlices, one 

pound; 
Strong vinegar, fix pints. 
Expoſe them to the ſun after the 

manner directed for making vine- 
gar of roſes; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor, 


Tus root in this laſt preſcription 
ſeems intended to be uſed freſh, 
in which caſe the vinegar proves 
much weaker of the ſquills than 
the firſt : a pound of the treſh ſquills 
being ſcarcely equivalent to three 
ounces whendry. Vinegar has been 


ſuppoſed by ſome to diminiſh the . 
virtue of . but this does 


not appear from experience, the a- 
cidity of the liquor only rendering 
the pungent bitterneſs of the root 
ſomewhat leſs perceivable, 
Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity : we find, in a 
treatiſe attributed ro Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then aſ- 
cribed to it. It is a very powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, and attenuant 
of tenacious juices : and hence is 
frequently uſed, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt oc- 
calioned by a load of thick viſcid 
phlegm, for promoting urine in 
hydropic caſes, &c. See the ſection 
of acrids, page 69. The doſe of 
this medicine is from a drachm to 
half an ounce; where crudities a- 


bound in the firſt paiſages, it may 
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be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 
evacuate them by vomit. It is mot 
conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable aro. 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
{mall doſes, be apt to occaſion. 


ACETUM PROPHYLACTICUM, 
 Prophylattic vinegar. 


Paris. 
Take of 


Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, 
Ro'temary, 

Sage, 
Mint, 
Rue, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Lavender- flowers, dried, two 
ounces; : 
Garlick, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 

Nutmegs, each two drachms j 
Strong vinegar, eight pints. 
Digeſt them, by the heat of the 
ſun or a ſand bath, in a matraſs 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 


wards filtered it, add half an 


ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine. 


T#1s compoſition is deſigned, 
as its title expreſſes, for an anti- 
peſtilential. lt is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerva- 
tive, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected ; that 
under colour of theſe ſervices, they 
robbed both the fick and the dead; 
and that one of them being after- 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering 
the remedy. The preparation 1s 
hence called Vinaigre des quatre vr 
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leurs, the vinegar of the four 
thieves. It is not to be doubted, 
that vinegar impregnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetables, will contribute 
greatly to prevent the effects of 
contagious air. 


ACETUM THERIACALE, 
Treacle vinegar. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
hereafter among the electa- 
ries, one pound ; 

Strong vinegar, four pints. 

Digeſt them together, in a very 
gentle heat, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for 

uſe. g 


Tuis medicine has been greatly 
celebrated in acute and contagious 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle, 
rather than as a menitruum, for 
the theriaca ; in either caſe, it is 
indiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
an uſeful addition, To half an 
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ounce by meaſure of the compo- 
ſition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 
the effect which might be expected 
from that article. | 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES.. 
Vinegar 0) litharge, a 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Litbarge, four ounces; 
Strong vinegar, one pint. 
Digeſt in a | af Pao: for three 
days, frequently ſhaking them ; 
then filter the liquor for uſe, 


. 


THrrs liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſa- 
turni, of which hereafter. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic, 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 
neſs, inflammations, &c. But even 
here, it is not void of danger: 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned: ſundry ill 
conſequences, | 


SECT. Iv 
Wines. 


HE original intention of me- 
dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continued 
for a length of time, might be taken 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
form ; by this means, a courſe of 
remedies was complied with, not- 
withſtanding the repugnance and 
averhon which the ſick often mani- 
feſt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops 3 and hence the inferior 
fort of people had their medicated 
ales. Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- 
quors excellently extract the virtues 
of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill 


ited for keeping, they have been 


employed asofficinal menſtrua alſo; 
and ſubſtances of the greateſt effi- 
cacy are truſted in this form. As 
compounds of water and inflam- 


mable ſpirit, they take up ſuch - 


parts of vegetables and animals 
as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors ; 
though moſt of them abound at the 
ſame time with a mucilaginous or 
viſcous ſubſtance, which renders 
them leſs effectual menſtrua than 
purer mixtures of water and ſpirit, 

They contain likewiſe a ſubtile a- 
cid, which ſomewhat further ob- 

ſtructs their action on certain veget- | 
able and animal matters, but en- 
Us ables 
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ables them, in proportion to its 
antity, to diſſolve ſome bodies of 
e metallic kind, and thus im- 
pregnate themſelves with the cor- 
roborating virtues of ſteel, the al- 
terative and emetic powers of an- 
timony, and the noxious qualities 


of lead. 
NOTE. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you 
may add about one-twentieth 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
preſerve them from fermenta- 
tion. They may be conveni- 


ently kept in the ſame kind of 


glaſs bottles that wines generally 
are for common uſes, which 
ſhould likewiſe be corked with 
the ſame care [L.] 


VINUM ALOETICUM 
ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline aloetic vine. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Any fixed alkaline ſalt, eight 


ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, 
Myrrh, each one ounce; 
Sal ammoniac, purified, ſix 
drachms ; | 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat for a week 
or longer; then filter the wine 
through paper. 


Tunis is the ELixIk prOPRIEE- 
TaTis HeELMoONT11, with ſome 
little variations which affect the 
compounder rather than the com- 
poſition. It is obſervable, that the 
ſal ammoniac is decompounded in 
this proceſs, after the ſame manner 
as in the diſtillation of the ſpiritus 
ſalis ammoniaci (ſee chap. viii. ſe. 2) 
its acid being abſorbed by, and neu- 
tralizing a part of the fixed alkali, 
and its volatile alkaline ſalt being 
ſet at liberty; ſo that the reſult is 
the ſame as if as much pure volatile 
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ſalt was added as the ſal ammo. 
niac is capable of affording, viz, 
near half an ounce, with about fix 
drachms of marine ſalt. 
Helmont's elixir, in our preded- 


ing pharmacopœia, is thus directed: 
Take of 


Red tartar, 

Nitre, each twelve ounces; 

White wine, two pints; 

Aloes, 

Saffron, each one ounce and a 
balf. 

Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degrees into an hot 
crucible : when ſufficiently cal- 
cined, pour the matter into a 
glaſs mortar, and add the wine, 
ſo as to make a ley thereof; 
with which ley, a tincture is to 


be drawn from the aloes and 


ſaffron. 

Take alſo of 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces ; 
Spring water, twenty ounces ; 
White wine, one pint ; 
Myrrh, an ounce and a half. 

Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
water, ſtrain the ſolution, and 
evaporate it to dryneſs. One 
ounce of this dry falt is to be 
diſſolved in the wine; and with 
this ſolution, draw a tinctute 
from the myrrh. 


Mix both tinctures together, in a 


cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
into an elixir. 


Trex preparation made after this 
troubleſome method is not diffe- 
rent from the foregoing. The n1- 
tre and tartar, when calcined toge- 
ther, form an alkaline ſalt ſimilar 
to thoſe which the ſhops are ſup- 
plied with at a cheaper rate. 

Helmont and others have enter- 
tained a very high opinion of this 
medicine, and looked upon it 33 
« a vivifying and preſerving bal. 
% ſam, capable of continuing * 


A 


T, 


Di 
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« and prolonging life to the utmoſt 
« poſſible limits.” The medicine 


Wines. 
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Emetic wine. 
Edinb. 


is doubtleſs a very efficacious and; Take of 


uſeful one for many purpoſes; it 
may be ſo managed as to attenuate 
viſcid juices and open obſtructions 
in the remoter parts, and promote 
evacuation by almoſt all the e- 
munctories. In doſes of one, two, 


bor three drachms, it increaſes the u- 


rinary ſecretion; and if the patient 
is kept moderately warm, gene- 
rally proves diaphoretic or ſudori- 
fie; in larger doſes, it gently looſens 
the belly. 


VINUM AMARUM. 


Bitter Twine. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Gentian root, 

Yellow rindof lemon peel, freſh, 
each one ounce z 

Long pepper, two drachms ; 

Mountain wine two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

out the wine for uſe. 


Tr1s is a. very elegant bitter, 
which the addition of the long pep- 
per renders conſiderably warmer 
than the watery infuſion. Gentian 
and lemon peel, as we have already 
ſeen, make a bitter of a very grate- 
ful flavour: „the ſpice here added 
« was ſelected after the trial of 
„many other materials.” 


VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Antimonial wine. 


Take of 


Crocus of antimony, waſhed, 
one ounce z 


Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half. 


Digeſt without heat, and filter the 
wine through paper. 


- VINUM EMETICUM. 


Crocus metallorum, one ounce ; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 

Stir them well together ; then let 
the mixture ſtand till it has per- 
fectly ſettled, and carefully pour 
off the wine. 


Howevea carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through 
per appears to be neceſſary, leſt 


ſome of the finer parts of the cro- 


cus ſhould chance to remain ſuſ- 
pended in ſubſtance. It is not here, 
as in moſt other wines and tinctures, 
where the matter left undiſſolved 
by the menſtruum is of little con- 
ſequence: the antimonial crocus, 
after the action of the wine, conti · 
nues as virulent as ever, and ca- 
pable of impregnating freſh par- 
cels of the liquor as ſtrongly as the 
firſt, and this, in appearance, in- 
exhauſtibly ; yet after thirty re- 
peated infuſions, it has been found 
ſcarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in 
weight. 

The antimonial wine poſſeſſes 
the whole virtues of that mineral, 
and may be ſo doſed and managed, 
as to perform all that can be ef- 
feed by any antimonial prepara- 
tion ; with this advantage, that as 
the active part of the antimony is 
here already diſſolved and rendered 
miſcible with the animal fluids, its 
operation 1s more certain. Given 
from ten to fifty or fixty drops, it 
aQs generally as an alterative and 
diaphoretic; in larger doſes, as a 
diuretic and cathartic; whilſt three 
or four drachms prove for the molt 
part violently emetic. It has been 
chiefly uſed, in this laſt intention, 
in ſome maniacal and apoplectic 
caſes; and hence gained the name 
of emetic wine. 

U 3 VINUM 
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VINUMCHALYBEATUM. 
Steel bine. 
Lond. 
Take of 


lIxon filings, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace, each half an ounce; 
Rheniſh wine, four pints. 

Macerate without heat for a month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, 
and ſtrain off the wine for uſe. 


Eilinb. 


Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Cochineal, half a drachm; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; and then paſs the wine 
through a filter, 


Bor theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones: Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond, 
imparts a finecolour; and the ſpices, 
in the firſt, give the liquor an 
agrecable flavour, make it fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach, and likewiſe pro- 
mote its medicinal efficacy. In the 
preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, thedigeſtion 
was ordered to be performed in a 
ſand-heat, continued for ten days. 
Some have objected to the uſe of 
beat, that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and 
thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte: but if this was the 
only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, diluting it with 
more wine. Heat has another ef- 
fet, much leſs defirable, and 
which art cannot remedy ; making 
a diſagreeable alteration in the 
quality of the wine itſelf. 

Steel wine is a very uleful pre- 
paration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 
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other indiſpoſitions where chaly. 
beates are proper. Boerhaave re. 
commends it as one of the nobleſt 
medicines he was acquainted with, 
for promoting that power in the 
body by which blood is made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 
over-relaxed ſolids, and an indo- 
lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, ſays he, 
no virtue of any vegetable or ani. 


mal ſubſtance, no diet, nor regi- 


men can effect that, which is ef- 
ſected by iron: but it proves hurt. 
ful, where the vital powers are al- 
ready too ſtrong, whether this pro- 
ceeds from the fluids or the ſolids, 
The doſe is from a drachm to half an 
ounce; which may be repeated 
two or three times a day. 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids to be evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, under the 
title of ExTRACTUM MART1s. 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates ; though in 
ſome forms, that of pills in particu- 
lar, they may be rather more com- 
modiouſly exhibited, than moſt of 
the officinal chalybeates of equal 
efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themſelves, and are tena- 
cious enough to reduce other ſub- 
ſtances into that form, 


VINUM CROCEUM. 
Saffron wine. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Saffron, one ounce ; 
Canary, one pint. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
off the wine. 


CAN AR has been objected to 
by ſome, as an improper menſttuum 
for medicinal ſimples, ſince it con- 
tains a large quantity of unctuous 
matter, hich impedes its diſſolving 

power; 


Wi 
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like honey boiled hard. It is ne- 
vertheleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 
adapted menſtruum, as not only 
ſufficiently loading itſelf with its 
virtues, but likewiſe coinciding in 
the general intention of the me- 
dicine, that of a cordial. The 
preparation made with Canary 1s 
allo better fitted for keeping, than 
when wines that have any tendency 
to acidity are employed ; for tinc- 
tures of ſaffron drawn with theſe 
laſt, ſoon loſe their fine colour ; 


- whilſt thoſe made with the firſt, re- 


tain it for a much longer time. 
The doſe of this tincture is from 
one drachm to three or more. ; 


VINUM IPECACOANHE. 
Wine of ipecacoanha, 


| Lond. 

Take of 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 

peel, dried, half an ounce ; 

Canary, two pints. 

Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
out the wine, 


TINCTURA IPECACU- 
ANHE. 
Tincture of ipecacuanha. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Ipecacvanha, in powder, one 
ounce 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
After two days digeſtion, let the 
tinfture be filtered for uſe. 


Born theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 


viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 


the ipecacoanha in ſubſtance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
both to the mountain and Canary 
wines here ordered, as it does a 
good ſhare of them even to aque- 
ous liquors. The common doſe is 


_”_ 
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wer; a pint of this ſort of wine 
eſt, upon eva poration, two ounces 
of a mellaginous ſubſtance, not un- 


an ounce, more or leſs, accordin 
to the age and ſtrength of the 
patient. The college of Edin- 


burgh added formerly a ſcruple of 


cochineal, which imparts a fine red 
colour to the liquor: this article 
is now omitted, on a complaint, 
that the red colour of the matters 
evacuated ſometimes alarmed the 
patient, as if it proceeded from a 
diſcharge of blood, | 


VINUM: VIPERINUM, 


Viper wine. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Dry vipers, two. ounces ; 
Mountain, three pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 


week, and then ſtrain off the 
wine, | 


TT has been diſputed, whetherlive 
or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medicine: ſuch as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the moſt eligible, ſince by 
exficcation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whether they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 
dry, ſo much virtue as they are 
ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be. 
doubted. Some compoſitions un- 
der this name have been highly 
celebrated, as reſtoratives, in de- 
bilities and decays of conſtitution ;. 
but what virtues of this kind they. 


poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly 


from other ingredients, 


VINUM MILLEPEDARUM. 
Wine of millepedes. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, two. - 
ounces ; 
Rheniſh wine, one pint, 55 
Infuſe them together For a night, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer, 
Tuts 


. 
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Tuis wine has been commend- 
ed as an admirable cleanſer of all 
the viſcera, yielding to nothing in 
the jaundice, and obſtructions of 
the kidneys or urinary paſſages, 
of excellent ſervice in almoſt all 
chronical diſtempers, even in ſcro- 
pbnlous and ſtrumous ſwellings, 
and in defluxions of rheum upon 
the eyes. But thoſe who expected 
theſe extraordinary virtues from 
it, have often been deceived; and 
at preſent, there are fewiwho have 
any great dependance on it. It 
is directed to be given from hal 
an ounce to two ounces. 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA. 


Cephalic tincture. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
Roſemary tops, half an ounce ; 
French white wine, fix. pints. 

- Digeſt them together for three 
days, and then filter the tinc- 


ture. 


Tunis preparation promifes to be 
a medicine of conſiderable utility 
as a cephalic, that is, in diforders 
of the nervous ſyſtem, wherein 
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merary ingredients, without 

conſiderable 1njury to the produce; 
yet in medicines prepared by in- 
fuſion, it is far otherwiſe. For 
there, ingredients, which give 
nothing over, do little harm : but 
as all thoſe commonly employed 


in infuſions communicate ſome. 


thing to the menſtruum ; ſo, if ſu. 

rfluous ones are admitted, they 
— the liquor with an uſeleſs 
matter, and occupy in it the place 
that ought to be poſlefled by the 
more efficacious. 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 
Purging cephalic tincture. 
42 Edinb. 
This is made by adding to the 

foregoing, of 

Sena, two ounces ; 

Black hellebore roots, one 
ounce; | 

French white wine, two pints. 


PuRGaT1veEs are often very ne- 
ceſſary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing claſs. Thoſe here 
made choice of are well adapted 
to the purpoſe, and in ſuch quan- 
tity as to make the wine gently 
laxative in dofes of two ounces. 


the membranes of the brain are 


often principally affected, as in 
vertiginous, epileptic, and para- 
lytic complaints. The compoſi- 
tion is improved from former edi- 
tions, by the rejection of ſome in- 
gredients, of which the beſt were 
ſuperfluous ; viz. caſumunar, white 
dittany roots, peony roots, mifletoe 
of the oak, and peacocks dung. 
Caſumunar is doubtleſs an article 
of importance, but much inferi- 
or, in the preſent intention, to 
the ingredients now retained. 
Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that though ſome of the di- 
ſtilled waters, to be treated of 
hereafter, receive many ſupernu- 


' TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 
Vinous tincture 7 rhubarb. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. | 


FTuis is a warm, cordial, Jaxa- 
tive medicine. It is uſed chiefly 


in weakneſs of the ſtomach and 


bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 
neſſes, 
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Chap. 3. 
neſſes, for evacuating the offend- 
ing matter, and ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, It may be 
given from half a ſpoonful to 
three or four ſpoonfuls or more, 
according to the circumſtances of 
the diſorder, and the purpoſes it 
is intended to anſwer. 


TINCTURA SACRA. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 
Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 
and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards macerate without 
heat for a week or longer, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel ; 
laſtly, ſtrain off the wine. 
It will be convenient to mix 
with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
revent the aloes from concret- 
ing, which it is apt to do upon 
being moiſtened. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Socotorine aloes in powder, one 
ounce ; 
Ginger, 
Virginian ſaakeroot, each one 
drachm ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half, | 
Digeſt for three days, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. : 


TH1s medicine has long been in 
preat eſteem, not only as a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; 
the wine diſſolving all that part 
of the aloes in which theſe quali- 
ties reſide, a portion only of the 
leſs active refinous matter being 
left, The aromatic ingredients 
are added, to warm the medicine, 
and ſomewhat alleviate the ill fla- 
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vour of the aloes: canella alba, 
or cloves, are ſaid, among nume- 
rous materials that have been made 
trial of, to anſwer this end the 
moſt ſucceſsfully. The ſnakeroot, 
in the ſecond of the above pre- 
ſcriptions, ſeems deſigned for 
promoting the ſtimulating virtue 
of the aloes, and thus extending 
its action to farther purpoſes than 
it is by itſelf capable of. Proba- 
bly in the ſame intention, aſarum 
was made an ingredient in our 
former pharmacopœias; in the 
edition preceding the preſent, the 
tinckure is directed as follows: 

Take of | 
Aloes, eight ounces ; 

Aſarum, 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom ſeeds, 

Saffron, each four drachms; 

Cochineal, a ſeruple; 

Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Pour the wine on the other ingre- 
dients reduced into powder, di- 
geſt them together, and after- 
wards ſtrain off the tincture for 
ufe. 

Fhe tintura ſacra appears, from 
long experience, to be a medicine 
of excellent ſervice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing the prime viz, but like» 
wiſe for attenuating and diſſolving. 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 
for ſtmulating the ſolids, warm- 
ing the habit, promoting or ex- 
citing the uterine purgations, and 
the hzmorroidal flux. The doſe, 
as a purgative, is from one to two 
ounces, or more: it may be in- 
troduced into the habit, ſo as to 
be productive of excellent effects, 
as an alterant, by giving it in 
ſmall doſes, at proper intervals; 
thus managed, it does not for a 
conſiderable time operate remark- 
ably by ſtool; but at length proves 
purgative, and occaſions a lax _ 

it 
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bit of much longer continuance, 


'than that produced by the other 
common cathartics, 


TINCTURA AD 
STOMACHICOS. 


Stomachic tinFure. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Calamus aroinaticus, 
Gentian root, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces z 
Curaſſoa oranges, 
Lefſer centaury tops, 
Carduus benedictus ſeeds, each 
one ounce; 
Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) three ounces ; 
French white wine, one gallon. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days, 
and then filter the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be 
made without the iron, 


Tuis tinQure is a very effica- 
cious medicine in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach and chylopoietic organs, 
and in a lax flaccid ſtate of the 
viſcera in general, It is here 
rendered much more elegant and 
grateful than as it ſtood in for- 
mer editions, by the rejection of 
ſome exceptionable ingredients, 
as galangal, zedoary, chamomile, 
and wormwood : the carduus ſeeds 
and centaury tops might ſtill. per- 
haps be ſpared without injury, 
as they do not ſeem to have any 
virtues which gentian root does 
not poſſeſs in a greater degree. 
The Seville orange peel of for- 
mer editions is here exchanged for 
the unripe young fruit of the 
orange tree, called Curaſſao o- 
ranges, ar article well adapted 
to compoſitions of this kind, be- 
ing an aromatic bitter of a very 
agrecable flavour. 


4 
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TINCTURA” THEBAICA, 


Thebaic tincture. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Strained opium, two ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, each one drachm; 
Mountain wine, one pint, 
Macerate without heat for a week, 
and then filter the tinQure 
through paper, 


Tuis is the LIQUID 1,avuna- 
NUM of SYDENHAM, with the 
exchange of Canary wine for 
mountain, and the omiſſion of an 
ounce of ſaffron, The aromatic; 
in the form above are in ſo ſmall 
2 that the preſcriber can 
carce expect any conſiderable 
effect from them, the proportion 
of each that goes to a grain of 
opium} amounting to no more 
than the ſixteenth part of a grain: 
even theſe minute proportions, 
however, are in good meaſure 
ſufficient to take off the ill odour 
of the opium, which ſeems to 
be all that is intended by them, 

The principal advantages of ex- 
hibiting opium in this form are, 
that by being already diſſolved, it 
exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 
body; and that, by ſome perſons, 
liquids are more commodioully 
taken, than a bolus or pill. The 


common doſes of the tincture are 


from ten drops to forty, fifty or 
more, according to the exigencies 
of the caſe. 
ed, that the doſe could be more 
exactly aſcertained, by weight or 
meaſure; as the drops may, ac- 
cording to different circumſtances, 
vary in quantity, though in num- 
ber the ſame; and as an error 
therein may, in ſome caſes, be of 
miſchievous conſequence, Twen 
ty drops contain, at a medium, 
about one grain of opium, or ra. 
ther, ſo much as that quantity of 

| wine 
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vine will extract from one grain; 
for the liquor does not diſſolve 
the whole ſubſtance of the opium, 


nor is the ſolution equivalent, in 


its effect, to the full quantity of 
jum employed in it. 

A liquid opiate, free from the 
*nconveniences here complained 
of, will be deſcribed under the 
head of ſpirituous tinctutes. 

VIV ud AROMATICUM, 
Aromatic wine. 

Take of 
Cloves, | 
Ginger, each half an ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 

Canary wine, fix pints. 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
quor through a ſtrainer. . 


Tris wine is a very high cor- 
dial, and greatly commended for 
warming the habit and ſtrengthen- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem. It is ſo 
hot of the ſpices as to require be- 
ing diluted for uſe, and to be 
taken only in ſmall quantities at 
anime. Mixe + with a little lemon 
juice, and a Jarge proportion of 
milk, it forms a pleaſant and uſe- 
ful whey in low fevers. . 


VixuM ANTISCORBUTICUM,. 
Antiſcorbutic wine, 
Paris. 
Take of 
Leaves of Buckhean, 
Water creſſes, 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvy-graſs, 
Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Roots of horſeradiſh, each one 
ounce; 
Florence orris, two drachms ; 
White wine, half a gallon, 


IWines, 
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The herbs and roots, all freſh 
* and cut ſmall, are to 

ſteeped in the wine, in a 
veſſel very cloſely ſtopt, for 
twenty-four hours ; after which 
the wine is to be filtered for ule, 


TH1s compoſition is not ill eon- 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 
expreſſed by its title; though ſome 
of the ingredients are not unex- 
ceptionable. An ounce of the 
herbaceous brooklime isaltogether 
inſignificant in half a gallon of 
an infuſion of ſuch powerful ma- 
terials; and it may be doubted 
whether the freſh orris root com- 
municates any of its virtues to the 
liquor. The roots of the Floren- 
tine, as wel} as of the commoa 
orris, raiſed in our gardens, are, 
while freſh, ſtrong purgatives ; 
but their purgative matter is ſo 
little diſpoſed to ſolution in watery 
menſtrua, that it ſeparates from 
the expreſſed juices and ſettles to 
the bottom. In drying they change 
their nature; and the Florentine 
ſpecies, in a dry ſtate, might be 
an uſeful addition, for giving an 
agreeable flavour to the wine, 
The flavour which this root com- 
municates to vinous liquors great- 
ly reſembles that of raſpberries. 


VinuM SCORBUTICUM, 
Scorbutic wine. 
Take of 
Go ſcurvy graſs, one hand- 
ul ; 
Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, half 
an ounce ; | 
Winter's bark, two drachms ; 
Mountain wine, two pints, 
Let them ſteep together in the cold 
for three days. 


Tais wine is fo far impregnated 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
as to do conſiderable ſervice in 

ſcor- 
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ſcorbutie habits. It is uſed chiefly 
in the ſpring, in the quantity of a 
common wine glaſs two or three 
times a day. Though far more 
fimple than the preceding, it 1s 
not perhaps leſs efficacious. 


Vin un SCORBUTICUM © 
MunT1NGIl., 
Muntingius's ſcorbutic wine. 
Take of 
The roots of the greater water- 
dock, fix ounces ; 
Genrian root, 
Liquorice, 
Cinnamon, 
Black pepper, 
Mace, each three ounces ; 
Saffron, two ounces ; 
Mountain wine, ſixteen pints ; 
Strong vinegar, four pints ; 
Yolks of three freſh eggs. 
Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on them 
the wine, vinegar, and yolks 
of the eggs: digeſt the whole 
in a Cloſe veſſel, with a gentle 
warmth, for three days; and 
thes ſtrain out the liquor for 
ute. 


Tus author of this compoſition 
recommends it as a medicine of in- 
fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbu- 
tic complaints, particularly ſuch 
as are not accompanied with a 
fever or inflammation : even pal- 
fies, and the venereal lues, he ſays, 
have yielded to it. The doſe is 
from three to fix ounces, to be 
taken in the morning on an empty 
flomach, and continued for four- 
teen or twenty days, or longer: 
ſome quantity of it is likewiſe to 
be mixed with the patient's com- 
mon drink, which he directs to 
be either good Rheniſh wine, or 
ſound malt liquors not too new. 
Tf the. patient complains of heat, 

dryneſs, a violent cough, or where 
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there are any ſymptoms of a con. 
ſumption, the black pepper is or. 
dered to be omitted, and the li. 
quorice increaſed in its room to 
fix ounces, 

A compoſition differing from 


the above only in the omiſſion of 


wine for the menſtruum, is ſaid 
to hav&&come lately into eſteem at 
Paris, againſt the gout. 


VinuM FEBRIFUGUM. 
Febrifuge wine. 
Paris. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces z 
Rough red wine, two pints, 
Digeſt them together in a circula- 
tory veſſel, with a moderate 
heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the wine through a 
ſtrainer. 


Tuis is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by fir Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
racer of the medicine itſelf, at 
the time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He 
kept this preparation a ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con- 
ſiderable ſum, and communicated 
it to the public. It was not how- 
ever the preparation, but a r. 
method of managing the medicine, 
upon which the acceſs of his prac- 
tice depended. See page 196. lt 
appears from experience, that this 
wine is leſs certain in the cure of 
agues, than the bark given in ſub- 
ſtance ; nor is it equal, in this in- 
tention, for general uſe, to the 
watery infuſion deſcribed in page 
270; the wine preventing its be- 
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joe taken ſo freely as is in many 
caſes requiſite. It nevertheleſs has 
its uſes, in thoſe intermittent 
fevers where à large quantity of 
the bark is not neceſſary ; and is 

rticularly ſerviceable in a laxity 
and debility of the ſtomach and 
zateſtines. 


VinUuM GUAIACINUM. 
Guaiacum wine. 
Take of 
Goaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, 
ounces; 
Orange peel, dried, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each one 
ounce ; 
Mountain wine, one gallon. 
Let them ſte-p together for a week, 
and then (train out the wine for 
uſe. 


each two 


Tuts is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine, It is uſed in 
nervous weak neſſes, in decays of 
conſtitution from cold pituitous 
humours; and proves an uſeful 
preſervative againſt rheumatic and 
arthritic complaints. Two ounces, 
or an ordinary wine glaſs, may be 
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taken two or three times a day, 
and continued for a month or 
two. 


VinuM GUAIACINUM cum 
HELLEBORO. 
Guaiacum wine with hellebore. 
Take of 
_ Guaiacum wood. 
Black hellebore root, each two 
ounces ; "x3 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Orange peel, dried, each one 
ounce ; | 
Mountain wine, four pints. 


Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 


for a week or longer, and then 
ſtrain out the wine for uſe. 


From the warm ſtimulating, de- 


obſtruent qualities of this wine, 


it may be uſed to good advantage 


in cold phlegmatic habits, where 


the humours ſtagnate in the remote 

veſſels, and where there is a di 
olition to gouty, rheumatic, or 
ydropic diſorders, It is to be 

taken chiefly over night, in ſuch 

2 doſes as not to run off by 
ool. 


SEC. .* 
Ales. 


EDICATED ales are in- 

tended as diet drinks in 
chronical indiſpoſitions. There are 
two ways of impregnating malt li- 
quors with the virtues of medicinal 
ſubſtances; macerating the ſubject 
in the liquor after the fermentation 
is completely finiſhed ; and ferment- 
ing it along with the liquor, or at 
leaſt adding it towards the end of 
the fermentation, that, by the re- 
ſolutive power of that proceſs, its 
texture may be opened, and its 


medicinal parts more fully extract- 
ed. Neumann obſerves, that the 
active powers of many vegetables 
are not only effectually extracted, 
but extended, as it were, by fer- 
mentation : that ſo much pounded 
nutmeg, as will lie on the point 
of a knife, gives a flavour to a 
large vat of fermenting ale; wheres 
as when the fermentation is finiſh- 
ed, the quantity of liquor to which 
it gives a like impregnation” is 
comparatively inconſiderable. 
Crx - 
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CERN EVISIA AMARA. 


| Bitter ale. 

Take of 
Gentian root, 
Lemon peel, freſh, each four 

Ounces ; 

Long pepper, one ounce ; 
Ale, one gallon. 

Let them ſleep together without 
heat. , | 


Tus is an agreeable bitter 
ſtomachic ale, much ſuperior to 


the common purls, or any of the 


- compoſitions of this kind to be 
met with in the extemporaneous 
recipe · writers. 


Cr EVISIA APERIENS. 


Aperient ale. 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed, ten 
Ounces 


Long birthwort root, fix ounces ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, twoounces; 

Savin tops, one ounce ; 

New {mall ale, ten gallons. 


Tars is an uſeful aperient diet- 


drink in cachectic and chlorotic 
indiſpofitions, and in all caſes 
where obſtructions begin to form 
in the viſcera. It is to be taken, 
to the quantity of half a pint at a 
time, twice a day. 


Cer fevisra BUTLER. 
Dr. Butler's ale. 
Take of 
Retony, 
Sages 
Agrimony, * 
Garden ſcurvy-praſ-, 
Roman wormwood, each three 
- handfuls; 
Elecampane roots, + 
Horſeradiſh roots, each four 
Ounces z 
New ale, four gallons. | 
be herbs and roots are to be put 
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in a bag, and hung in the ale 
while it works, | 


Tuis liquor has ſo far obtained 
— the common people, as to 
have been frequently made and 


ſold in public houſes. It is uſed 


in the ſpring, for purifying the 


blood, and preventing ſcorbutic 
diſorders. 


Crerevisla CEPHALICA, 
Cephalic ale. 
Take of | 


Wild valerian root, ten ounces; 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, fix ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot,twoounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, three ounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 


Tut ingredients of this com- 
poſition are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind; and conſequent. 
ly tend to invigorate the nervous 
ſyſtem, and promote the circula- 
tion of the fluids. In palſies, e- 
pilepſies, and vertigoes, ſome be- 
nefit may be expected from this 
liquor uſed as common drink, 


CEREVISIA DIURETICA, 
Diuretic ale. 
Take of 1. | 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, 
Juniper berries, each eight 
ounces ; 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three ounces; 
Common wormwood,twoounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Take of 2. 
Broom tops, 
Muſtard ſeed, 

Ounces ; 
Flou er-de-lvce roots, 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, each 

twelve ounces 
Winter's bark, 
Elder bark, 
Wild carrot ſeeds, 


each fixteen 


Juniper 
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Juniper berries, each two pounds; 
New ale, twelve gallons. 


In hydropic caſes, and corpu- 
lent ſcorbutic habits, theſe ape» 
rient and diuretic liquors are very 
aſeful diet-drinks. Half a pint 
of either may be taken two or 
three times a day. 


CerREvisla AD SCORBUTICO). 
Scorbutic ale. 
Take of | 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh, one 
pound; 
Sharp- pointed dock roots, half 
a pound; 
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Canella alba, two ounces; | 
Buckbean leaves, freſh, eight 

ounces; or dried, three 

ounces ; ; 


New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 


Is ſcorbutic diſorders, and im- 
purities of the blood and juices, 
this liquor, uſed as common drink, 
generally does good ſervice. All 
the ingredients are very effectual 
for the intention, and well ſuited / 
to the form. If the ſharp pointed 
dock roots were exchanged for 
thoſe of the great water dock, the 
compoſition would be ſill more 


powerful, 


SE. CT; 


Spirituous Tinctures. 


ECTIFIED ſpirit of wine is 
the direct menſtruum of the 
reſins and eſſential oils of veget- 
ables; and totally extracts theſe ac- 
tive principles from ſundry veget- 
able matters, which yield them to 
water either not at all or only in 
part. It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet 
ſaccharine matter of vegetables; 
and generally, thoſe parts of ani- 
mal bodies, in which their peculiar 
ſmells and taſtes reſide. 
The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by 
water and rectified ſpirit; but in 


the watery and ſpirituous tinctures 


of them there is this difference, 
that the active parts, in the wa- 
tery extractions, are blended with 
a [large proportion of inert gum- 
my matter, on which their ſolu- 
bility in this menſtruum in great 
meaſure depends, while rectified 
ſpirit extracts them almoſt pure 
from gum. Hence, when the ſpi- 
ntuous tinctures are mixed with 
watery liquors, a part of what 


te ſpirit had taken up from the 


ſubject generally ſeparates and ſub- 
ſides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, 
being blended with it in the ori- 
ginal vegetable, made it ſoluble 
in water, This however is not 
univerſal; for the active parts of 
ſome vegetables, when extracted 
by rectified ſpirit, are not preci- 
pitated by water, being almoſt 
equally difſoluble in both men- 
ſtrua. | 

Rectiſied ſpirit may be tinged 
by vegetables of all colours, ex- 
cept blue: the leaves of plants 
in general, which give out but 
little of their natural colour to 
watery liquors, communicate to 
ſpirit the whole of their green 
tincture, which for the moſt part 
proves elegant, though not very _ 
durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; 
and hence have been ſuppoſed to 
promote the „ rin. power of 
the menſtruum, though this does 
not appear from experience: 4 | 

| 8 


the trials that have been made to 
determine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep 
coloured tinctures, than in the 
paler ones, and often not ſo much; 
if the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tinQure, it will 


heighten the colour as much as 


when mixed with the ingredients 
at firſt. Nor is the addition of 
theſe ſalts in making tinQures, 
uſeleſs only, but likewiſe preju- 
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dicial, as they, in general, injure 
the flavour of aromatics and ſu- 
peradd a quality, ſometimes con. 
trary to the intention of the me. 


dicine, — Volatile alkaline ſalts, 


in many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirit. ——Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called dulcified 
ſpirit, 


General rules for extrafting tindtures; from the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeta. 


| T. 

The vegetable ſubſtances ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
unleſs they are expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe, They ſhould like- 
wiſe be cut and bruiſed, before 
the menſtruum is poured on 
them. 2 | | 


If the digeſtion is performed in 
balneo, the whole ſucceſs de- 
pends upon a proper manage- 
ment of the fire: it ought to be 
all along gentle, unleſs the hard 
texture 5 the ſubject ſhould re- 
quire it to be augmented; in 
which caſe, the heat may be in- 
creaſed ſo as to make the men- 
ſtruum boil a little, towards the 
end of the proceſs. 

III. 

Very large circulatory veſſels ought 

to be employed for this purpoſe, 
which ſhould be heated before 
they are luted together. 

_ Circulatory veſſels are thoſe 

which are ſo contrived, and of 

ſuch a height, that the vapour, 
which ariſes during the digeſtion, 
may be cooled and condenſed in 
the upper part, and fall down 
again into the liquor below : by 
this means the diſſipation, both 


of the ſpirit and of the volatile 


parts-.of the ingredients, is pre- 
vented. They are generally com- 
poſed of two long-necked ma- 
traſſes or boltheads, the mouth of 
one of which is to be inſerted into 
that of the other, and the junQure 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder, 
The uſe of heating the veſſels is, 
to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwiſe, rarefying in the pro- 
ceſs, would endanger burſting 
them, or blowing off the upper- 
moſt matraſs. A ſingle matraſs 
with a long neck, or with a glaſs 
pipe inſerted in its mouth, is 
more commodious than the double 
veſſel. See page, 44 


The veſſel is to be fre vently ſhak- 
ed during the digeſtion, 


All tinctures ſhould be ſuffered to 
ſettle before they are committed 
either to the filter or ſtrainer. 


| VI. 

In the tinRures (and diftilled ſpirits 
likewiſe) defigned for internal 
uſe, no other ſpirit (drawn 
from malt, melaſſes, or other 
ſermented matter) is to be 
uſed, than that expreſsly pte · 
ſcribed, 


VII. Reſin 


2 
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VII. 
Reſins and reſinous gums yield 
tinctures more ſucceſsfully, if, 
after being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſome white 
and, well waſhed and dried, 
which will prevent their running 
into lamps by the heat. If the 
powders preſcribed are ſufhcient 
for this purpoſe, ſuch an addi- 
tion is unneceſſary. 


TINCTURA AMARA. 
Bitter tin&ure. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Gentian root, two ounces ; 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, one ounce ; 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tais is a very elegant ſpiritu · 
ous bitter. As the preparation 
is deſigned for keeping, lemon 
peel, an excellent ingredient in 
the watery bitter infuſions, has, 


on account of the periſhableneſs 


of its flavour, no place in this. 
The cardamom ſeeds are here a 
very commodious ingredient, as 
in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience 
which they are attended with in o- 
ther liquors, of rendering them un- 
ranſparent. The Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia has a compoſition ſimi- 


lar in intention to this, under the 
utle of 


ELIXIR STOMACHICUM, 
Stomachbic elixir. 
Take of 
Gentian root, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, one ounce ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half an 
- ounce ; 


Cochineal, half a drachm ; 
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French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep ſor three days, and 

then filter the elixir. 


Tunis elixir differs from that of 
former editions, in the ſabſtitution 
of Curaſſao oranges to freſh orange 
peel, and in the addition of half 
an ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
The firſt is a grateful aromatic bit- 
ter, and the — ſuperadds a de- 
gree of pungency coinciding with 
the intention. Both this and the 
preceding compoſition are very uſe- 
ful tomachic bitters. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA. 
Aromatic tincture. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Cinnamon, fix drachms ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 

from the huſks, three drachms; 

Long pepper, | 
Ginger, each two drachms ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain 
off the tincture. 


Tuis is a very warm aromatic, 
too much ſo to be given without 
dilution. A tea-ſpoonful or two 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, in languors, 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatu- 
lencies, and ether like complaints. 
The ſtomachie tincture, deſcribed 
hereafter, is ſimilar in intention 
to this, but contrived leſs hot of 
the ſpices, that it may be taken by 
itſelf, | 


The Edinburgh pharmacopceia 
directs a compoſition ſimilar to the 
foregoing, under the title of 


TINCTURA AROMATICA, 
vulgo SALUTIFERA ; 
which is as follows: 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus root, 
X Cinnamon, 


1 | 


Cinnamon, each halt an ounce; 

Leſſ-r cardamom ſeeds, _ 

Angelica ſeeds, each three 
drachms ; 

Long vepper, one drachm ; 

French brandy, tuo pints. 

Macerate for three days, and filter 

the tincture. f 


T#1s preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by the 
omiſſion of ſome articles either ſu- 
perfluous or foreign to the inten- 
tion ; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 
and bayberries. As now reform- 
ed, it is a ſufficiently elegant warm 
aromatic. 


TINCTURA BALSAMICA. 
Balſamic tincture. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 5 
Balſam of Peru, half an ounce; 
. Englith ſaffron, one drachm; 
Recltificd ſpirit of wine, one 
pint 
Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
in a ſand- heat, for th ee days; 
and then paſs the tincture thro? 
a ſtrainer, 


THa1s tincture is an excellent 
balſamic, both for internal and 
external purpoſes. It is uſually 
given in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
aſthmas and nephritic complaints, 
for ſwengthening the tone of the 
viicera, and corroborating the nerv- 
ous ſyit-m in general. Some cau- 
tion is requiſite in the uſe of theſe 
reſinous warm. medicines : in cold, 
languid, phlegmatic habits, they 
have, for the mit part, good 
effects; but in bilious and ple- 
thoric conſtitutions,” where there 
is any tendency to inflammation, 
or immoderate heat, they are ma- 
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nifeſtly prejudicial, and raiſe or 
continue febrile ſymptoms, 


TINCTURA 
CANTHARIDUM. 
Tinfure of Cantharides. 
Lond. 

Take of | 
Ca nthrides, bruiſed, 2 drachms; 
Cochineal, half a drachm; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint and a half, 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 


aper. 
4 Edinb. 
Take of 
Cantharid-s, two drachms; 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 
Cochineal, one drachm; 
Recti ed ſpirit of wine, a pint 
and a half. 


* the cantharides in the ſpirit 


r wo days; then (train off 
the liquor, and add to it the 
balſam and cochineal, _ 
again, in a ſand heat, for four 
days, and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 


Tarese tin&ures poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the fly, and are 
the only preparations of it de- 
ſigned for internal uſe ; tinQures 
being by far the moſt commodious 
and ſafe form for the exhibition 
of this active drug. The two 
tinctures are ſcarcely different in 
virtue from one another; the rec- 
tified and proof ſpirit equally ex- 
tracting the medicinal parts of the 
cantharides, 
uſed only as a colouring ingredi- 
ent: the balſam in the ſecond pre- 
ſcription, and the gum guatacum, 
camphor, and eſſential oil of ju- 
niper berries, which were /0r- 
m-rly added, however well adapt- 
ed to the intentions. of cure, can 
be of little conſequence in à me. 


dicine limited to ſo ſmall a dok. 


The cochineal ls 


Chap. 3. 


If any additional ſubſtances ſhould 
be chought requiſite for promoting 
the effect of the cantharides, whe- 
ther as a diuretic, as a detergent 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 
ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus, 
they are more advantageouſly join- 
ed extemporaneoully to the tinc- 
ture, or interpoſed by themſelves 
at proper intervals. The uſual 
doſe of theſe tinctures is from ten 
to twenty drops, which may be 
taken in a glaſs of water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, twice 
aday ; and increaſed by two or 
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Rectified (pirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
three days, and aiterwards ſtrain 
out the liquor. ; 
An alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, 
which is here judiciouſly rejected, 
as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if not 
prejudicial ingredient, It has been 
diſputed, whether a weak or recti- 
fied ſpirit, and cold or warm di- 
geſtion, are preferable for makin 
this tincture. To determine this 
point, the following experiment 
has been brought. Some fine Si- 


three drops at a time, according tos beria caſtor having been in- 


the effect. 


' TINCTURA CARD AMOMͤI. 


Tindlure of cardumoms. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Leſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, 
half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain 
the tincture. 


TincTture of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable 
time, though now firſt received 
into the Diſpenſatory. It is a 
pleaſant, warm cordial, and may 
be taken, along with any proper 


rehicle, from a drachm to a ſpoon- 
ful or two. | 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tindture of caſtor. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, tw 
ounces ; 
Proof (pirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tinQure. 


dinb. 
Take of 2 55 | 
Kuſſa caſtor, an ounce and a 
half ; 


* * 


« fuſed in good French brandy, 
«© without heat, for twenty days, 
6 the tinure proved very weak: 
% on the ſame individual caſtor _ 
„ (the magma or reſiduum of the 
* former tinctute) the ſame quan- 
*« tity of rectiſied ſpirit was pour- 
« ed, as before of brandy; and 
„after a few hours warm digeſ- 
4 tion, a tincture was extracted 
% much ſtronger than the other.“ 
But this experiment is not ſatiſ- 
factory; the effects of the two 
menſtrua, and of heat, having been 
reſpectively compared in very dif- 
ferent circumſtances. 
trials which I have made, it a 
pears, that caſtor, macerated with- 
out heat, gow out its finer and 
moſt grateful parts to either ſpirit, 
moſt perfectly to the rectiſied: that 
heat enables both menſtrua to ex- 
tract greateſt part of its groſſer and 
more nauſcous matter; and that 
proof ſpirit extracts. this laſt more 
readily than reQified. 

The tincture of caſtor is recom+ 
mended in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints, and hyſte ric diſorders: 
in the latter, it ſometimes does ſer- 
vice, tho* many have complained 
of its proving ineffetual, The 
doſe is from twenty drops to forty, 


fifty, or more. 
X 2 TINCTURA 


From the 


- 
* 


_ 
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| _— 
Compound tincture of caſtor. 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
Ruſſia caſtor, one aunce; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, (commonly 

called ſpirit of ſal volatile) 
one pint. 

Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe-ſtop- 
ped phial, frequently ſhaking 
the veſſel, and then ftrain the 
tincture. 


Tx1s compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in hy- 
ſerical diforders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them, 
The wolatite oily ſpirit, here intend; 
ed, is the ſecond of thoſe hereatters 
deſcribed under that title: it is ah 


excellent menſtruum both for the 


caſtor and the aſſafœtida, and great 


| ly adds to their virtues, 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 


Tindure of Cinnamon. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Proof ipirit, a pint. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tux tincture of cinnamon poſ- 
ſeſſes the reſtringent vii tues of the 
cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
cordial ones; and in this reſpect 
it differs from the diſtilled waters 
of the ſpice. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI SIMPLEX, 
Simple tincture of Peruvian bark. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ftrain, 
medicine of thiskind has been 


"for a long time pretty much in 


— 
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eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though now firſt received 
into the diſpenſatory Some have 
employed highly-reQiked ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum, which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought to 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 
addition of a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 
which does not, however, appear 
to be of any advantage ; and others 
have given the preference to the vi- 
triolic acid, which was ſu ppoſed, by 
giving a greater confiltence to the 
pirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf; at the ſame time that 
the acid-1mproves,the medicine, 
by mcreaſirig the roughneis of the 
bark. This laſt tincture, and that 
made with reQiheg »ſpirit, have 
the Wadvantages; thouph, fouge. 
neral uſe, that above directed is 
the moſt convenient of any ; the 
proof ſpirit extracting nearly all 
the virtues of the bark. It may be 
given from a tea-ſpoonful to half 
an ounce or an ounce, according 
to the different purpoſes it is in- 
tended to anſwer. See Par- 
VIANUS CORTEX, p. 195. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI VOLATILis, 
Volatile tindture of Peruvian bark. 


Lond. 

Takg of 

Peruvian bark, four ounces; 

Spirit of ſalammoniac, two pints. 
Digeſiwithoutheat, in a veſſel cloſe 

ſtopped ; and afterwards ftraio 

the tincture. 

TxH1s tincture is but lightly im- 
progeny wich the virtues of the 

ark, and is ſo acrimonious, that 
the largeſt doſe, which can with 
ſafety - given of it, can contain 
only a very mall quantity of the 
ſubject. The medicine, neverthe- 


theleſs, has its uſes, and may be fel. 
b viceable 


* 
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viceable in ſome caſes where the ous ; whillit given in conjunction 
ſtronger are improper, as in diffi- with corrobarant ſtomachics aud 
cultyof breathing, obſtructions, and deobſtruents, it rarely fails of the 
opprefſions of the breaſt, Stronger due effect. Gentian and Virginian 
tinctutes of this kind may be ob- ſoakeroot are among the belt addi» 
tained by means of dulcified ſpirit tions for this purpoſe, to which 
of ſal ammoniac, or the ſpirit pre- it is often neceſſary to join chaly- 
pared with quick lime. All the beat medicines alſo. 

three may be employed where a 


large quantity of bark is not re- TINCTURA CROCI, 

| quired, as at the cloſe of the cure, Tindure of faffron. 

[ of intermittents, in weakneſs of 2 _ 
digetion, attended with a cold Take of 

- ſenſation at the ſtomach, and ſome Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 1 

y fluxes, particularly thoſe trom the French brandy, one pint, | 

e uterus, Where the circulation is After digeſting them for three 

e languid, the fibres relaxed, and days, let the tincture be ſtrained 

8 where there is a periodical return out for uſe, 

at of {light feveriſh complaints In 

e, theie caſes, I have often experi- Tais tinQure is ſimilar in vir- 

1 enced ſalutary effects from a tinc- tue to the ſaffron wine, A ſpiritu- 

at ture in dulcißed ſpirit of ſal am- ous menſtruum is here preferred to 

ve moniac, given to the quantity of the wine; as a tincture drawn with 

= a tea · poonful, five or fix times a the former retains its elegant co» 

2 day, in any appropriated vehicles, __ Tony is not apt 4 

the \ epolite in keeping an art ot - 

all renn pe gn it had 4 — * the ſaf- 

- Compernd tinfiure of Paravies fron. The ſhops have been ac- 


cuſtomed to employ treacle water 
ing E4. þ as a menſtruum for ſaffron, with 
in 28 a view to the promoting its effi- 


N Take of |; ; ; 
au- , cacy in the intention of an alexi- 
P 1 bark, in powder 85 pharmac ; but the acid in that 
: 1 
W the compound water ſoon deſtroys the 
J Virginian ſnakeroot, colour of the tincture, 


Gentian, each two drachms ; 


ark. French brandy, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together for chree AT he 3 a 
X days, and afterwards filter the 2 
5 * tincture. Take of | A 
cloſe THz ſubitances here joined to \iz/cetrda, four ounces ; 


train WH the bark, in many caſes, promote Kectified ſpiritof wine, 2 pints, 
it: efficacy in the cue of inter- Digen and ſtraig. 

y in- nittents ; and, not unfrequenitly, 

f the de abſolutely neceſſary. In ſome Ter1s tinctute, now firſt received 

, chat Wi il habits, particularly where the into the pharmacopœia, has been 

with juices ate ſluggiſh and tenacious, in uſe for a confiderable time; it 
the viſcera and abdominal glands poſſeſſe the virtues of the aſafee- 
obllructed, the bark, by itſelf, tida ittelf, and may be given from 
proves unſucceſsful, if not injuri- 10 drops to 50 or 60. It was firſt 


X 3 propoſed 
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propoſed to the college to be made cloſe ſtopped ; and afterwards 
with proof ſpirit: this diſſolves let the tincture be paſſed through 
more of the aſafetida than a rec- a ſtrainer. 

tified one, but the tincture proves 
turbid ; and therefore recti fied ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent 
one, is very juſtly preferred. 


TH1s is a very elegant and eff. 
cacious tincture; the volatile ſpirit 
.. excellently diſſolving the gum, 

and at the ſame time 3 its 


. medicinal virtue. In rheumati 
TINCTURA FULIGINIS. caſes, a tea ſpoonful, taken — 


4 * 1 a „ n * 


3 if ſoot. meraing and eveiay in any ane 
IO | . venient vehicle, has proved of ſin- 
Wood ſoot, two ounces ; gular ſervice. 
Aſafaeetida, one ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints, | hee 3 
Digeſt and ſtrain. Z 1 Jalap. 
Edinb. Take of t 


Take of 
Shining wood ſoot, one ounce; 
Aſafcetida, half an ounce; 
French brandy, a pint. 

Digeſt for three days, and ftrain. 


Jalap root, eight ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After proper digeſtion, ſtrain of 
the tincture. | 


Tuis tinQure is an uſeful and 
Tus proof ſpirit is not liable mild purgative; the menſtruum, 
to the ſame objection here as in here employed, taking up ſo much 
the foregoing tincture: for when of the gummy parts, as corrects 
ſoot is added, whatever ſpirit be the griping quality which the re- 
employed, the tincture will not fin is attended with, It may be 
rove tranſparent. Fuller, in his taken by itſelf, from a drachm to 
. Domeſtica, has a half an ounce, or mixed in ſmaller 
medicine under the title of Hys- quantity with cathartic infuſions, 
TERIC TINCTURE, ſimilar to theſe, or the like. 
only with a little myrrh, which is 
no very material addition to aſa- TINCTURA JALAPP. 
fcetida and ſoot. Theſe medicines Tinfure of jalap. 
are found ſerviceable, not only in Edinb. © 
| hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in o- Take of 


ther nervous diſorders. They may Jalap, in coarſe powder, three qu 
be given from a tea-ſpoonful to a ounces 3 of 
common ſpoonful twice a day. French brandy, one pint. tio 
= | Digeſt them for three days, and re: 
TINCTURA GUAIACINA en ſtrain the tincture. po! 
VOLATILIS. . the 

Volatile tinfure of guaiacum. REcTiF1ted ſpirit of wine was of 
formerly ordered for the prepars- ma 

Take of tion of this tincture; but reclifed ref 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces; ſpirit, diſſolving little more than as | 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, a pint the pure reſinous parts of the ja- lo] 
and a half. lap, rendered the uſe of the me- ma 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel dicine ſomewhat leſs commodious jal; 


than any 


wee 
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than that of the tincture prepared 
with proof ſpirit, Moſt of the 
tinctures made in rectified ſpirit, 
diluted with water ſo as to be fit 
for taking, form a turbid white 
mixture: many of chem are ſafely 
taken in this form, without any 
further addition : but the cathar- 


tic ones are never to be ventured - 


on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the reſin unit- 
ed with the liquor; for if it ſe- 
parates, in its pure undivided ſtate, 
it never fails to produce violent 
gripes, 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the reſin extracted from the root; 
and obſerve, that this ſolution 1s 
more certain in ſtrength than any 
tincture that can be drawn from 
the root directly: for as the pur- 
gative virtue of jalap reſides in its 
reſin, and as all jalap appears, from 
experiment, not to be equally re- 
ſinous, (ſome ſorts yieldin five, 
and others not three ounces of re- 
fin from ſixteen, it follows, that 
although the root be always taken 
in the ſame proportion to the 
menſtruum, and the menſtruum al- 
ways exactly of the ſame ſtrength, 
it may, nevertheleſs, according to 
the degree of goodneſs of the ja- 
lap, be impregnated with different 
quantities of reſin, and conſe- 
quently. prove different in degree 
of efficacy. Though this objec- 
tion againſt the tincture does not 
teach ſo far as ſome ſeem to ſup 
poſe, it certainly behoves the apo- 
thecary to be careful in the choice 
of the root. U he inferior ſoris 
may be employed for making the 
refima jalapit, which they yield in 


as great perfection, though not in 


lo large quantity, as the beſt. Neu- 
mann thinks even the worm-eaten 


lalap as good, for that purpoſe, as 
any other. 
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TINC'i URA JALAPPA 
COM A, 
Compound tinfure of jalap. 


dinb. 
Take of 
 Jalap fix drachms; 
Black heliebore roots, 
drachms ; 
Juniper berries, | 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 
an ounce ; 
French brandy, a pint and a 
half. 
Digeſt for three days, and after- 
wards ſtrain the tincture. 


three 


Tuts tincture requires to be 
taken in larger quantity than ei- 
ther of the foregoing, if intended 
to act fully as a cathartic. It may, 
in ſome caſes, be employed to ad- 
vantage, in (mall doſes, as an al- 
terant, The quantity of the pur- 
gative materials, that goes to an 
ounce of the tincture, is - fifteen 
grains of jalap, and ſeven and a 
half of the black hellebore root. 


TINCTURA JAPONICA, 
Faponic tincture. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Japan earth, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Proot ſpirit, two pints. 
After proper digeſtion, let the tine- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer, 


A tinQure of this kind, with the 
addition cf Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris, and muſk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tincture here 
received is preferable for general 
uſe ; where any other ingredients 
are required, tinctures of them 
may be occaſionally mixed with this 
in extemporaneous preſcription, 
The cinnamon is a very uſeful 
addition to the Japan earth, not 
onlv as it warms the ſtomach, 

&c. 


- 


312 
c. but likewiſe as it improves the 
roughneſs and aſtringency of the 
Other. 

This tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 


looſeneſſes, uterine fluors, and 
other like diſorders, where mild 


aſtringent medicines are indicat. 
ed. Two or three tea-ſpoonfuls 


may be taken, every now and then, 
in red wine, or any other proper 
vehicle. 


TINCTURA LACCZ. 


Tincture of gum-lac. 
Ell 

Take of 
Gum lac, powdered, an ounce ; 
Myrrh, powdered, half an ounce; 
Spirit of ſcurvy-graſs, a pint and 

and a half. 

Digeſt in a ſand-heat for ſix days: 
after Which, ſtrain off the tine- 
ture for uſe. 


Tu1s tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 


and in bleedings and ſcorburic ex- 


ulcerations of them : it may be 
fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 
by mixing it with honey of roſes, 
or the like. Some recommena it 
internally againft ſcorbutic com 
plaints, and as a corroborant- in 
gleets, female weaknefles, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and manifeſt. 
ly aſtringent bitteriſh taſte, point 
out its virtues, in theſe caſes, to 
be conſiderable, though common 
practice, among us, has not yet re- 
ceived it. 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 
Tincture of the martial flowers. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Martial flowers, four ounces ; 
Proof (pirit, one pint, 


Digeſt and ſtrain. 
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TINCTURA MARTIS, 
| Tincture of iron. 

| Edinb. 

Take of 
[ron filings, three ounces ; 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt, two 

pounds ; 

Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then filter the 
tincture. i 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRIT U SALIS. 


Tincture of iron in ſpirit of ſalt, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Iron filings, half a pound ; 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 

pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 

Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpiritof 
ſalt, without heat, as long as the 
ſpirit acts upon the iron : after 
the feces have ſubſided,evaporate 
the liquor to one pound, and add 
thereto the vinous ſpitit. 


ALL the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real ſolutions of the 
metal made in acids, and coin- 
bined with vinous ſpirits. The 
three tinctures, here directed, dit. 
fer from one and ther only in 
ſtrength, the acid being the ſame 
in alk: the firſt is the weakeſt, 
and the laſt the ſtrongeſt. In 
our former pharmacopeia there 
was a tincture from the matter 
wht h remains after the ſublima- 
tion of the martial flowers. which, 
though it appears to be a good 
one, is now expunged as ſuper- 
fluous. Some h.ve recommended 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this readily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not keep 
it ſuſpended, The marine is the 
only acid that can be employed 
for this uſe, 

All theſe tinctutes are great) 


preterable to the calces or croci of 
iron, 
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iron, as being not only more 
ſpeedy, but likewiſe more certain 
in their operation: the latter, in 
ſome caſes, paſs off through the 
intettinal tube with little effect; 
whilſt the tinctures ſcarce ever 


fail, From ten to twenty drops 


of either of the tinctures, may be 
taken, two or three times a day, 
in any proper vehicle; though it 
is ſeldom adviſable to extend the 
do e ſo far as the laſt of theſe quan- 
tities, eſpecially in regard to the 
tincture in ſpirit of ſalt, which is 
exceeding ſtrong of the iron. 


TINCTURA MELAMPODII. 
Tincture of melampodium, or 
black hellebore. 

Lond. and Edinb. 

Take of 
Black hellebore 
ounces z 
Cochineal, two ſcruples ; 
Proot ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 


paper. 


Tuis is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when det;yned 
for an alterative, the menilruum 
here employed extracting the 
whol- of its virtues. lt has been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ſerviceablein uterine obſtruc- 
tions; in ſanguine conititutions, 
where chal: beates are hurtful, it 
ſeldom fails of exciting the men- 
ſirual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
preſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expected 


roots, four 


diſcharge does not ſucceed upon the 


uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. Mead 
has obſerved, is ſo forcibly propel- 
led, as to make its way through 
Other paſſages. A tea-ſpoonful of 
the tincture may be taken twice in a 
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day, in warm water, or any other 
convenient vehicle 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tinture of this root 
with wine. Proof ipirit is un- 
doubtedly preferable, both as a 
menſtruum, and as being beiter 
fitted for keeping. 


TINCTURA MYRRHZEZ. 
Tincture of myrrh. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Myrrh, three ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 


tincture, 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, an ounce and 
a half; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for ſix days; then ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe, 


Tux pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tinture can be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixed alka- 
line ſalis. But it appears, from pro- 
per experiments, that theſe ſalts 
only heighten the colour of the 
tincture, without enabling the 
menſtruum to diſſolve any more 
than it would by itſelf Rei. + 
hed ſpirit extracts, without any 
addition, all that part of the 
myrrh, in which its peculiar (mell 
and taſte reſide, viz the reſin; and 
proof ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its im- 
purities. | 

Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally, for warming 
the habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 
ſtrengthening the ſolids, opening 
obſtructions, particularly thoſe of 
the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 
putrefation, Boerhaave greatly 

eſteems 
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ceeding from ſimple inaQtivity ; in 
thole Ie diſorders which are 
occaſioned by an aqueous. mucous, 
Nuggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 
veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 
diſeaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. 
The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
forty or more. The medicine 
may, doubtleſs, be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage ; though with 
us it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleaning toul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of 
carious bones, ; 


TINCTURA MYRRHEZ et 


ALOES. 
Tincture of myrrh and ales. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a halt. 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints, 


Digelt in a ſand heat for fix days, 
and then let the tincture be 
ſtrained off. 


Tuts tincture is employed on] 
in chirurgical dreſſings, for bal. 
ing foul ulcers, reſtraining the 
progreſs of gangrenes, . &c. in 
which intention the aloes is an 
uſeful addition to the myrth. The 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more ef- 
+ fectual for theſe purpoſes than the 
finer ſocotorine. 


TINCTURA OPIl, vulgo 
 LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Tincture of opium, commonly called 

liquid laudanum. x 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Crude opium, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Aqua aromatica, or ſpirituous 


powerful a kind. 
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eſteems it in all languid caſes, pro- 


cinnamon water, 
ounces. 

Digeſt in a ſand-bath, with a gen- 
tle heat, and afterwards ſtrain 
off the tinQure. 

It is made alſo without ſaffron. 


twenty 


TH1s is a very elegant liquid 


"opiate, the menſtruum diffolvin 


nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effeQually covering 
its 11] lavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is ſomewhat larger 
than in the vinous tincture for- 
merly deſcribed (ſee page 298) : 
one grain of opium goes to about 
twenty drops of that tinQure, and 
twenty-five of this: neverthelefs, 
as there appears to be more of 
the opium diſſolved here than in 
the other, this tindture may poſ- 
ſibly be the ſtrongeſt of the two. 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
were furniſhed withaliquid opiate, 
in which the proportion of mer- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, ſo as 
to admit of the doſe being deter- 
mined by weight or meaſure ; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious for a medicine of ſo 
The following 
preparation 1s contrived with this 
view, 


Take of 


Thebaic extract, half a drachm ; 
Highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces ; 

Simple cinnamon water, twenty 
- ounces, 

Digeſt them together until the opi- 
um is diſſolved, and then filter 
the ſolution through paper. 


TH1s preparation I apprehend 
to be free from all the inconveni- 
ences attending the common oplate 
tinctures. The menitruum dil 
ſolves the whole of the opium, ex- 
cept the impurities, and conſe- 
quently the tincture is not liable 

to 
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to any uncertainty in point of half an ounce ; 

frength, The doſe may be a(ſ-, Saffron, two drachms ; 
certainef] to the greateſt exattneſs: Proof ſpirit, two pints. _ 

one grain of opium is contained . Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
in one ounce by meaſure, which is the tincture for uſe. 


equal nearly to ſeven drachms by 
weight. Neither the tinctures in TINCTURA RHEI AMARA, 


wine or proof ſpirit are ſo well Bitter lincture of rhubarb. 
adapted for keeping as could be Edinb. * 


wiſhed z in long ſtanding, a part Take of 
of the opium 1s gradually thrown Rhubarb, one ounce; 
of from both, and, conſequently, Gentian root, a drachm and a 


the tintures become gradually half; | 
weaker : the part, which thus ſe- Virginian ſnakeroot, 1 drachm; 
parates, amounts ſometimes, as I Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 


have been informed, to near one- French brandy, one pint. 
fourth of the quantity of opium at Digeſt for two days, and then 
firſt diſſolved : it floats on the ſur- {train the tincture, 

face of the vinous tincture, and in This tincture maylikewiſe be made 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the bottom. with mountain wine. 

In the preparation here recom- 

mended, it has not been obſerved TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 


that any ſeparation happens. . Saweet tinfure of rhubarb. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon water, Edinb, 


pure water may be employed in Take of ah 

the mixture; and where aroma- Rhubarb, two ounces ; 

tic additions are wanted, either in Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 

a medicinal intention, or for co- French brandy, two pints. 

vering the ill ſmell of the opium, Digeſt for two days; and then, 
any proper tincture or diſtilled having ſtrained out the tinfture; 
| water may be extemporaneouſly add to it four ounces of white 
| joined. Saffron, an addition em- ſugar-candy in powder, and di- 

ployed by the Edinburgh college, geſt again until the ſugar is dif 

has been looked ypon as a correc= ſolved. 

tor of opium; but the qualities it 
= was ſuppoſed to correct are merely Tur laſt of theſe preparations 
imaginary: nor indeed can that is ſomewhat improved from the 

article be of much importance in former edition. T'wo ounces of li- 

any intention, in the ſmall quan- quorice and one of raiſins are ſup- 

tity that enters a doſe of the tinc- plied by an increaſe of the ſugar; 

ture ; a grain of opium being ac- and two drachms of canella alba, 
companied with only half a grain by increafing the cardamom ſeeds 

of ſaffron, | from two to four drachms. 


All the foregoing tinctures of 


[ TINCTURA RHABARBARI rhubarb are deligned as ſtomach- 
. SPIRITUOSA. ics and corroborants, as well as 
- Spirituous tindture of rhubarb, purgatives. Spirituous liquors ex- 
Lond. cellently extract thoſe parts of the 
. Take of rhubarb in which the two firſt 
T Rhubarb, two ounces ; qualities reſide, and the additional 
p Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, ingredients conſiderably promote 
7. ” 
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their efficacy. In weakneſs of the 
 flomacn, indigeſtion, laxicy of the 
intelitines, diarrhceas, colicky and 
other like complaints, theſe medi- 
eines are frequently of good ſer- 
vice: the ſecond is alſo, in many 
Cales, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ru ian back, in the cure of inter- 
mittents, particularly in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
firucted. In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for 
a doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA. 


« Saturnine lincture. 


Take of 

Sugar of lead, 
Green vitriol, each two ounces ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
paints. 

Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder ; then add the ſpirit, 
and digeſt them together with- 
out heat; afterwarss filter the 
tincture through paper. 


- __TINCTURA 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Antiphuhifical tindture. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
- Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half; 
Vitriol of iron, an ounce ; 
Rectined ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Let a tiucture be extracted with- 
out hear. 


Tas reducing of the ſalts /epa- 
rately into powder, and pertorm- 
ing the digettion evithout beat, are 
very neceffary circumitances ; for 
if the ingredients ate attempted to 
de pulverized together, they will 
grow ſoft and almoſt liquid; and 
if heat is made uſe of, ſcarce any 
tincture will be obtained. 

Theſe tinQuures are ſometimes 
given, from twenty to thirty drops, 
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for reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 


.tions, particularly the colliqua- 


tive ſweats attending heQtic fevers 
and phthiſical diſorders ; whence 
the name antiphthifical tincture. 
They are undoubtedly medicines 
of great efficacy in theſe caſes, 
but too dangerous ones to be 
Some have 
ſuppoſed, that they do not con- 
tain any of the ſugar of lead; 
but experiments, made for that 
purpoſe, have ſhewn that they do: 
and therefore the London college 
has very judiciouſly changed the 
title of their tincture into one ex- 
2 its being a preparation of 
ead. 


TINCTURA SENZ. 
Tindture of ſena. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Raiſins, ſtoned, 16 ounces; 
Sena, one pound ; 
Caraway feeds, one ounce and 
a half; 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, half 
an ounce ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon, 
Digeſt without heat, and then 
{train the tincture. 


TINCTURA SEN 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELIXIR 
SALUTIS. 


Compound tincture of ſena, commonly 


called elixir of health. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Sena, two ounces ; 

Rhubarb, one ounce ; 

Sweet fennel feeds, 

Juniper berries, | 

Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 

an ounce ; 

French brandy, three pints, 
Digett for the ſpace of three days; 

then ſtrain off the tincture, and 

add to it three ounces of pow- 

dered ſugar· candy. 

Born 


Chap. 3. 

Born theſe tinQures are uſeful 
carminatives and Cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpirit- 
ous 1 ** they oftentimes re- 


lieve flatulent and colicky com- 
plaints, where the common cor- 
dials have little effect: the doſe is 
from one to two ounces. Several 

eparations of this kind have 
been offered to the public, under 
the name of Dafty's elixir : the 
two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them. The 
guaiacum, in the laſt of the above 
tormulz, is a very uſeful ingredi- 
ent, as it is found to have very good 
effects, when joined with purga- 
tives: 2 drachms of ſena, infuſed 
in half a pint of decoction of guaia- 
com, work as briſkly as 3 drachms 
infuſed in plain water, and with 
greater eaſe to the patient, 


TINCTURA SERPENTARIA. 
Tin&ure of ſnakeroot. 


Lond 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, three 
ounces z 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tus tincture of ſnakeroot was, 
in our laſt pharmacopœia, direct- 
ed with the tindura ſalis tartari, 
which being now expunged, it was 
propoſed to the college to employ 
reftified ſpirit; but as the heat of 
this ſpirit prevents the medicine 
from being taken in ſo large a 
doſe as it might otherwiſe be, a 
weaker ſpirit was made choice of. 
The tincture made in this men- 
firuum, which extracts the whole 
virtues of the root, may be taken, 
to the quantity of a ſpoonful or 
more, every five or fix hours. 

The college of Edinburgh di- 
rects this tincture to be drawn with 
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plague water, a diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, impregnated with ma- 
ſterwort, angelica, and elder flow- 
ers, and mixed with diſtilled vine- 


gar. 


Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 2 ounces ; 
Cochineal, one drachm ; 
Plague water, two pints, 

Digeſt in a gentle heat for three 
days, and then ſtrain the tiuc- 
ture. 


Tus plague water is equally ef- 
ficacious, as a menſtruum, with the 
ſimple proof ſpirit or rectiied ſpi- 
rit, and likewiſe coincides with the 
general intention of the medicine, 
as an alexipharmac in fevers, 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
Lond, 


Take of | 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Caraway ſeeds, | 

oms, huſked, 


Leſſer cardam 

Cochineal, each two drachms; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
igeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tinctute. 


Tuis is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the usQueBauvcn of 
our former pharmacopeias, It 
may be taken, without any vehicle, 
to half an ounce or an ounce, tho? 
oftener uſed in mixtures. 


TINCTURA STYPTICA. 
Styptic tinfure. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Green vitriol, calcined, one 
drachm ;_ 
French brandy (ſuch as has ac - 
. quired a yellow tinge from 
| e caſk) two pints. 


Mix 
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Mix them together, that the ſpiric 
may grow black; then pals it 
through a ſtrainer. 


Some have ſuppoſed, that no 
other ſpirit than French brandy 
would ſucceed in ſtriking the black 
colour, for which this tincture is 
valued. But any ſpirit, that has 
gained an impregnation from the 
oak caſks, which theſe kinds of 
liquors are generaliy kept in, or 
from other vegetable aſtringents, 
will equally exhibit this phæno- 
menon ; and French brandy will 
not do it without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
The title of this tincture expreſſes 
its medicinal intention. The ce- 
lebrated sTYPTic of HeLvtT1iVs 
(which is ſaid to be the ſame with 
that of EaToN) differs from it no 
otherwiſe, than in being more ope- 
roſe in compoſition. They are re- 
commended both for internal uſe, 
and for reſtraining external he- 
morrhages : their virtues do not 
ſeem to depend ſo much on the 
iron, as on the menſtruum, the 
quantity of metal diſſolved being 
extremely (mall. In keeping, the 
iron is apt to ſeparate, and the li- 
quor to loſe its black colour. 


TINCTURA SUCCINTI. 
Tinfure of amber. 
Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, twenty 
ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand heat for eight 
. and afterwards filter the 
tincture. - | 


Tunis is a very elegant prepara- 


tion of amber, of a grateful bal- 
ſamic taſte, and fragrant ſmell, 
Boerhaave, Hoffman, and others, 
ſtrongly recommend it in diſorders 

roceeding from a lax ſtate of the 
ſolids and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem; in ſuppreſſions of the men- 
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ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 
plaints, and ſome kinds of epilep. 
fies. It is directed to be taken 
from 10 to 100 drops, in Canary 
or other rich wine. 

The medicine is, doubtleſs, an 


efficacious one; though it would 


be much more ſo, if a part of the 
ſpirit was drawn off, ſo as to leave 
what it had extracted from the am- 
ber, concentrated into the conſiſt- 
ence of a balſam : a tea-ſpoonful 
of this may be taken three or four 
times a day, with ſugar, or in any 
convenient vehicle, The ſpirit 
diſtilled off, which is richly im- 
pregnated with the amber ſmell, 
may be reſerved for extracting a 
freſh tinctute from another parcel 
of amber. A tincture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole virtue of the concrete, and 
appears to be one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of it. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect; for they not only 
do not promote the diſſolution of 
the amber, but likewiſe injure the 
medical virtue of the preparation. 
Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give any 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 
wine in diſſolving this concrete, 
except the vitriolic acid, which, 
when intimately combined with it 
into a dulcifed ſpirit, forms a 
menſtruum, ſaid to be much more 
efficacious for amber than the ſim- 
ple vinous ſpirit. The college of 
Edinburgh have, accordingly, in 
the late reformation of their phar- 
macopœia, made choice of this 
menſtruum, and directed the tinc- 
ture as follows: 


Take of 
Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. one 
Pint, b Digeſt 


Chap. 3. 
Digeſt them in a ſand bath, with 


a gentle heat for four days, and 
then filter the tincture, 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific Tincture. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 6drachms; 
Cochineal, i 
Engliſh ſaffron, each 2 drachms; 
Opium, one ſcruple; 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then 
paſs the tincture through a 
ſtrainer, 


Tx1s compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific ; the ingredients be 
ing of the mo'! powerful kind, 
and the menſtruum not oaly ex- 
tracting thoſe parts of them in 
which their virtues conſiſt, but co- 
operating ſtrongly in the ſame in- 
tention. Ruſſia caſtor, a ſupernu- 
meiary ingredient in former edi- 
tions, is now omitted: and cochi 
neal, which, from the quantity of 
it formerly employed, ſeemed to 
have been deſigned with a medi- 
cinal view, is now reduced to one 
half, and nothing moe is expected 
from it than to turneſh an agree 
able colour to the tincture, Half 
an ounce of the tincture, by mea- 
ſure, contains ſive-eighths of a 
grain of opium 


TincTURA SULPHURIS. 
Tindure of ſulphur. 
Take of Vier 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pint. 

He par ſulphuris (that is, a mix- 
tore of ſulphur and fixed alka- 
line {alt melted together) four 
ounces. 

Grind the hepar into powder whilſt 
hot from the fire; add to it the 
ſpirit, and digelt in a moderate 
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heat for twenty-four hours; then 


pour off the tincture from the 
feces. 


Tus digeſtion may be com- 
modiouſly pei formed in a glaſs re- 
ceiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the 
veſſel, and pour the hot powder 
upon it: then ſhake them toge- 
ther, and, to prevent the exhala- 
tion of any part of the ſpirit dur- 
ing the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs 
tube into the mouth of the re- 
ceiver. 

This tincture is of a rich gold 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 
particular, not ungrateful ſmell. 
Its virtues are thoſe of a warm a 
tenuating, aperient, and anti acid 
medicine. Some have recommend - 
ed it as a laſt reſource in phthiſies 
and ulcerations of the lungs; but 
in theſe caſes it promiſes little ſer- 
vice, and has been ſometimes 
found prejudicial, The doſe is 
from 10 to 60 drops: it is moſt 
commodiouſly taken in Canary or 
other rich wines. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONIL 
Tincture of antimony. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Any f xed alkalineſalt, pound; 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 5 
Reduce the antimony into powder, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour. Then pour out the 
matter, pulverize it, add the 
ſpirit, and digeſt them for three 
or four days: after which ſtrain 
off the tincture for uſe, 
Edinb. 


Take of 
| Antimony, in powder, four 
ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, ſix ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 2 * | 
| ix 
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Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject hem by little 
and little into a crucibie placed 
in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 
nued in this ſtate for half an 
hour ; after which it is to be 


poured out into a hot and dry 


iron mortar. Powder the mals 
while hot, put it into a heated 
matraſs, and pour thereon the 
ſpirit. Digelt them together, 
for three days, in a gentle heat 

of ſand; and then decant the 
tincture, 


In theſe proceſſes the alkaline 
ſalt unites with the ſulphur of the 
antimony into a hepar, which com- 
municates to the ſpirit a tincture 
fimilar to the foregoing. This an- 
timonial tincture is ſuppoſed to 
contain likewiſe ſome of the regu- 
line parts of the mineral, and is 
ſaid to have ſometimes provoked a 

uke when taken on an empty ſto- 
mach, even in a ſmall doſe. It 
ſtands recommended, in doſes of 
from 10 to 60 drops or more, as a 
deobſtruent, promoter of urine, and 


Purifier of the blood. 


TiNCTURA ANTIMON11 Dia- 
PHORETICA. 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimony. 
Take of 


Diaphoretic antimony, ſixteen 


ounces 
Nitre, four pounds ; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 

Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
powdered, mixed, injected by a 
ſpoonful at a time into a red-hot 
crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 


melting heat for half an hour, - 


Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, powder it 
whilſt hot, and immediately add 
the vinous ſpirit, Digeſt for 
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three days, and filter the tincture 
for uſe. 


Tuis tincture is recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as the fore. 
going, and in the ſame dole. It is 
very fragrant n ſmell, and agree. 
able to the taſte, 


TiNnCT'RA SALIS TARTARI, 


Tincture of ſalt of : 
Take of 1 ja an., 


Salt of tartar, fix ounces. 


Melt it in a crucible till it acquires 


a greeniſh colour; pulverize it 
whilſt hot, and immediately pour 
upon it, in a ſtrong long necked 
matraſs, as much reQihed ſpirit 
of wine as will ſtand three or 
four inches above it : digeſt, for 
ſeveral days, in a pretty ſtrong 
ſand-heat, that a tindture may 
be obtained. 


Tuis preparation is taken from 
the preceding edition of our phar- 
macopœia. It has been uſually 
expected to be of a red hue; but 
(as the committee obſerve) if nei- 
ther the ſalt nor the ſpirit have any 
oily tincture, the ſpirit, though it 
acquires from the alkali a hot pun» 
gent taſte, will ſcarce receive any 
degree of colour, unleſs by ſome 
ſpark of coal, which may accident- 
ally fall into the crucible, while 
the ſalt is calcining. For this rea- 
ſon, this tinctute has been uſually 


prepared in a counterfeit manner, 


by adding ſome portion of anti- 
mony to the ſalt, whereby it reſem- 


| bled too much the tinRure of an- 


timony, for both to be retained at 
the late reviſal. 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
Tindure of balſam of Tolu. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce anda 


half; 
Rectiſied 


Ow * 
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eQified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
in F ſand-heat, until the 
halſam is diſſolved: and then 
rain the tindture. 


Tarts ſolution of balſam of 
Tolu poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 
balſam irſelf. It may be taken in. 
ternally, in the ſeveral intentions for 
which this valuable balſam is pro- 
per, to the quantity of a tea- ſpoon- 
ful or two, in any convenient ve- 
bicle. Mixed with the om ſyrup 
of ſugar, it forms an elegant bal- 
ſamic ſyrup. 


TINCTURA VALERIANAZ 
SIMPLEX. 


Simple tinAure of walerian, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tinQure. 


The valerian. root ought to be 
reduced into fine powder, other- 
wiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently 
extract its virtues. The tinQure 
proves of a deep colour, and con- 


iderably ſtrong of the valerian; 


though it has not been found to 
anſwer ſo well in the cure of epi- 
leptic diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
ſtance exhibited in the form of 
powder or bolus. The doſe of the 
indture is, from half a ſpoonful to 


i ſpooful or more two or three times 
a day, 


TINCTURA - VALERIANAZ 
VOLATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of walerian. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit, two 
pins, | 
Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt, and afterwards 
{rain off the tinQure. 
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The volatile ſpirit is here an ex- 
cellent menſtruum, and at the ſame 
time conſiderably promotes the vir- 
tues of the valerian, which in ſome 
caſes wants an aſſiſtance of this kind. 
The doſe may be a tea-ſpoonful or 


two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 


Tindure of weratrum, or white hel- 


| lebore. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
White hellebore root, eight 
OUNCES; 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt them together, and filter 
the tincture through paper. 


THn1s tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectie and ma- 
niacal diforders. It may likewiſe 
be ſo managed, as to prove a pow= 
erful alterative and deobſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
lirtle effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe : the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be only a 
tew drops; if conſiderable, it proves 
violently emetic or cathartic. 


BALSAMUM GUATACINUM, 
Balſam of guaiacum, .. 


Lond. 


Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drachms; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints 
and a halt. | 

Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, and 
then train off the balſam. 


ELIXIR GUATACINUM. 
Elixir of guaiacum. 


Edinb. 


Take of. 
Gum guaiacum, in powder, two 
ounces; 


Balſam of Peru, two drachms; 
d | Eſſential 
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Eſſential oil of Saſſaftas, one 
dra chm 3 
Volatile oily ſpirit, one pint. 
Digeſt the gum guaiacum and bal- 
lam in the volatile ' ſpirit for fix 
days in a cloſe ſtopt phial; which 
is now and then to be ſhaken : 
afterwards ſtrain the tindure and 
add to it the eſſential oil. | 


Bor u thefe eompoſitions are me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 
pable of anſwering many uſetul 
purpoſes, They warm and ſtrength- 
en the habit, and promote inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration. Twenty or thirty 
drops may be taken two or three 
times a day, or oftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rheumatic com- 
plaints, cutaneous defedations &c. 
particularly where the patient is of 
a cold phlegmatic temperament, 
and the ſolids weak and relaxcd. 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, and 
tenſity or rigidity of the veſſels, like 
ether ſtimulating medicines, they 
are evidently improper. 


BaLSAMUM COMMENDATORIS. 
1 Baume de commandeur. 
Take'of | 


Dry Peruvian balfam, one ounce; 


Storax in the tear, two ounces ;. 
Benjamin three ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, 
Angelica Roots, 
St. John's worth flowers, each 
half an ounce; 1 
Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 
Let them ſtand together in the ſun 


during the dog days, in a glaſs 


veſſel, (cloſely ſtopt; and aiter- 
wards ſtra in out the balſam thro” 
a linen cloth. | | 


 Tuw1s balſam has been inſerted, 
with little variation, in ſome ſo- 


reign pharmacopeias, and likewiſe 
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kept a ſecret in private hands, yn. 
de! the titles of Bal/amum Per. 
cum, Balſam of Berne, IWade's bal: 
fam, Friars balſam, Jeſuit drops 
&c. "The ſorm above 1s taken 
from the original receipt pubuſhed 
by Pomet { Hiftorre des drogues, eit, 
2. tom. 11. p. 56) It lands greatly 
recommended, exiernallyior cleanſ- 
ing and bealing wounds and ulcers, 
for diſculling cold tumors, allaying 
gouty, rheumatic, and other old 
pains: and aches; and hkewiſe in- 
ternally for warming and {trength- 
ening the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
expelling flatulencies, and relieving 
colicky complaints Outwardly it 
is applied cold on the part with 2 
feat net; inwardly a few drops are 
taken at a time, in wine or any 
other convement vehicle. 


BALSAMUM. 
TRAUMA ICOM. 
Traumatic or vulnerary balſa. 


Fake of 
Benzoine, three ounces, 
Storax, flrained, two ounces, 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce, 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce; 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 

nts. 

Digeſt, that the gums may as much 
as poſſible be diſſolved; and 

then ſtrain off the balſam for 


ule. 


Tuis is an elegant reformation 
of the preceding compoſition, con- 
ſiderably more ſimple, yet not inte- 
rior in efficacy. The balſam of To- 
lu ſupplies, with advantage, the dry 
Peruvian balſam, a drug very rale 
to be met with in this country : 
the olibanum, myrrh, and angelic: 
roots here omitted, were certain!y 
ſuperfluous in a medicine contain 
ing ſo much more powerful mate- 
rials; and the St. John's wort flowers 


are as deſervedly thrown out, # 
hay- 
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Edinb. 
Take of 
Benzoine, powdered, three 
ounces; 


Balſam of Peru, two ounces; 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, half 
an ounce; 
Rectifed Spirit 
pints. 
Digeſt them in a ſand heat, for the 
ſpace of three days; and then 
ſtrain the balſam. 


of wine, two 


Tr1s is a further contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, with- 
out any injury to it as a medicine, 
at leaſt with regard to the purpoſes 
for which the title ſhews it deſign- 
ed. Socotorine aloes is here judi- 
ciouſly exchanged for the hepatic, 
which appears from experience to 
be the moſt ſerviceable in external 
applications. 


ELIXIR ALOES. 
Elixir of aloes. 
Lond. 

Take of | 

Tincture of myrrh two pints; 
Socotorine aloes, 

dattron each, three ounces, 

Digeſt them together, and ſtrain 
off the elixir, 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Myrrh in powder; two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 

an half; 
Engliſh Sa ffron one ounce 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 

Uigelt the myrrh with the ſpi- 
it, in a ſand bath, for the ſpace 
of four days: then add the aloes 
n powder, and the Saffron; con- 
linxe the digeſtion for two days 
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uon. 
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longer, ſuffer the feces to ſubſide, 
and pour off the clear elixir. 


Tuis is the elixir proprietatis af 
Paracelſus, improved with regard 
to the manner of preparation. The 
myrrh ſaffron and aloes, have been 
uſually directed to be digeſted in 
the ſpirit together; by this method 
the menſtruum ſoon loads ufelf. 
with the latter; ſo as ſcarce to take 
up any of the myrrh; whilſt a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a large 

uaniity of the others. The alka- 
line falt, commonly ordered in 
theſe preparations, with a view to 
promote the diſſolution of the 
myrrh, we have already obſerved 
to be uſeleſs; and accordingly it is 
now omitted, 

This medicine is greatly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as 
a warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 


ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 


viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages” 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 4 
neral, Its continued uſe has = "2 
quently done good ſervice in ca- 
chectie and iReric caſes, uterine 5 
obſtructions, and other like diſor- 
ders; particularly in cold, pale 
phlegmatic habits; where the pa- 
tient is of a hot, bilious Sonſtitu- 
tion and florid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs 
proper, and ſometimes prejudicial, . 
The doſe may be, from twenty® 
drops to a tea-{poonful or more, 
two or three times a day, accord- 
to the purpoſes which it is intended 
to anſwer, 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS, _. 
VITRIOLICUM. 2 
Edinb. + oo 
Take of : 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces; | 
Socotorine aloes, in powder one 

ounce z 

Engliſh ſaffron, half an ounce; 
V2 Dulcified 
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Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 

pint and a half. 

' Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for the 

" ſpace of fix days; and having 
then ſuffered the feces to ſubſide, 
pour off the clear elixir. 


. Here the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
triol is very judicioufly ſubſtituted 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be 
added ro the foregoing preparation; 
for that ſtrong acid precipitates 
from the-liquor great part of what 
it had before taken up from the 
other ingredients; whereas, when 
the acid is previouſly combined 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby 
dulcifed, as it is called, it does not 
impede its diflolving power. This 
elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues 
of the preceding, and is, in virtue 
of the menſtruum, preferred to it 
in hot conſtitutions, and weak- 


neſſes of the ſtomach. See Elixir * 


vitrioli in the following page. 


_ ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Paregorick elixir. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Opium ſtrained, each one drachm; 
Camphor, two ſcruples; 
Eſſential oil of afifeeds, half a 
drachm; 
Rectißed ſpiri of wine, two 
points. | ' 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


Tuts elixir is taken from Le 
Mort with the omiſſion of three 
unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- 
quorice, and alkaline ſalt. It was 
originally preſcribed under the title 
OfFELIXIR ASTHMATICUM,which 
it does not ill deſerve. It contri- 
butes to allay the tickling, which 
provokes frequent coughing; and 
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Part IN, | 
open the breaſt, and give greater 
liberty of breathing: the opium 


procures (as it does by itſelf) a tem- Fl 
porary relief from the ſymptoms; 1 
whiltt the other ingredients tend [ 
to remove the cauſe, and prevent d 
their return. It is given to chil. by 
dren, againſt the chin-cough, &c. of 
from hve drops to twenty; to a- 1 
dults, from twenty to an hundred. ed 
Half an ounce by meaſure con- ah 
tains about a grain of opium. | 
0 rec 
ELIXIR PECTORALE. , PE 
Fectoral elixir. Ta 
Edinb. 
Take of | ( 
Balſam of Tolu, two ounces; 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce; ( 
Flowers of benzoine, ( 
Engliſh ſaffron, each half an | 
Ounce; | 
Rectified ſpiiit of wine, two . 
ints. 
Diget them in a ſand-hear for three g 


days, and then ſtrain off the 
elixir. 


XI 
a 
Q. 


Tuis balſamic elixir is given to 


the quantity of a tea-ſpoontul, two 8 
or three times a-day, as an ex- 0 
pectorant and detergent, in coughs Dive 
and ulcerations of the breaft. The de 
balſam of Peru is a new ingredi— 
ent, introduced in the preſent edi- vi 
tion; and the flowers of benzoine I 
are ſubſtituted to benzoine in ſub- A « 
ſtance. f oy; 
tolr 

ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACIDUN: fl 
Acid elixir of vitriol. 6 

Lond. be 

Take of the 4 
Aromatic tinQure, one pint; 0: 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- Re 
triol, four ounces. 
Mix them together; and after the D | 
feces have ſubſided, filter the 15 
elixir through paper. hi 
bat 


Ta1s 


* 


* 


Chap. 3. 
Tuts preparation was originally 
taken from Mynſicht, and has been 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by his namg. 
[t is here prepares in a ſomewhat 
different manner from that directed 
by the author, and in other books 
of pharmacy; the oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of wine being there firſt mix- 
ed together, and then digeſted upon 
aromatics. 

Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol is di- 
rected in our preceding pharmaco- 
peia as follows: 
Take of 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Cloves, each three drachms ; 
Calamus aromaticus, one ounce ; 
Galangal, an ounce and a half; 
Sage, 

Mint, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs, 


y Nutmegs, each two drams ; 
E. Aloes wood, 
de Citron peel, each one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into a 
ren to which add, of 
E ugar-candy, three ounces ; 
_ Spirit of wine, a pint and a 
oy half; 8 
he Oil of vitriol, one pint. 
* Digeſt them together for twenty 
oY days, and then filter the tinQure 
hh. for uſe. 
* ly, the new edition of the Vain- 
burgh pharmacopeia, the elixir vi- 
Mili is thus prepared. 
Fi Take of 
Cinnamon, one ounce and a halt; 
Ginger, one ounce ; ; 
Pepper-mint leaves, dried, half 
an ounce z 
1 Oil of vitriol, ſix ounces; 
| ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 
the D 3 3 : 
the op the oil of vitriol by little and 


Ittle into the ſpirit-of wine, and 
Cigeſt them together in a ſand- 
bath, with a very gentle heat, 


'or three days; then add the 
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other ingredients; eontinue the 
digeſtion, in the ſame gentle 
heat, for three days longer ; and 

* afterwards filter the tinQture in a 
glaſs funnel. | 


THe intention in theſe proceſſes 
is, to obtain a tinture of aromatic 
vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, com- 
bined with a conſiderable propor- 
tion of vitriolic acid. When the 
tincture is firſt drawn with. vinous 
ſpirits, and the acid added after- 
wards, as in the firſt of the above 
preſcriptions, the acid precipitates 
pu part of what the ſpirit had 

efore taken up: and on the other 
hand, when the acid is mixed with 
the ſpirit immediately before the 
extraction, as in the ſecond pro- 
ceſs, it prevents the diſſolution of 
all that it would have precipitated 
by the former way of treatment: 
by previouſly uniting the acid and 
the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ- 
tion, as inthe laſt proceſs, the in-' 
convenience is ſomewhat leflened. 

All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
able medicines.in weakneſs 'and re- 
laxations of the ſtomach, and de- 
cays of conſtitution, particularly in 
thoſe which proceed from irregula- 
rities, which are accompanied with 
ſlow febrile ſymptoms, @& which 
follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents. They have frequently taken 
place after bitters and aromaties, 
by themſelyes, had availed nothing; 
and, indeed, great part of, theit 
virtue depends on the vittiolie acid; 
which, barely diluted wizh»water, 
has, in theſe caſes, whete the ſto- 
mach could bear the acidity, pra- 


duced happy effeQs, _ 
his Medicina 


Fuller relates (in 
gymnaſtica) that he was recovered, 


by Mynſicht's elixir, from an par 


treme decay of conſtitution, | and 
continual reachings to Mmit. They © 
may all be given from ten to thirty 


or forty drops or more, according 
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to the quantity of acid, twice or 
thrice a day, at ſuch times as the 
ſtomach is moſt empty. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 


Sqveet elixir of witriol. 


Take of the 
Aromatic tinQure, one pint ; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, eight 
ounces by weight. 
Mix them together. 


Tuts is deſigned for perſons 
whoſe ſtomach is too weak to bear 
the foregoing acid elixir; to the 
taſte, it is gratefully aromatic, with- 
out any perceptible acidity. The 
dulcified * of vitriol, here di- 
rected, occaſions little or no pre- 
Cipitation upon adding it to the 
tindure. . 


Tux college of Edinburgh, in 
the edition of their pharmacopeia 
preceding the preſent, employed 
dulcifed ſpirit of vitriol as the 
menſtruum. The compoſition was 
as follows; | 
Take of 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, two 

pounds ; | 

Efſential oil of mint, half an 

ounce ; 
of lemon peel, 


of nutmegs, each two drams. 


Gradually drop the oils into the 
" ſpirit, and mix the whole well 


together. e 


Tu is elixir; if the eſſential oils 
are good, and the dulcified ſpirit 
made as it ought to be, (if it is not, 
it will not diſcolve the oils) proves a 
very elegant and grateful ſtomachic, 
ſimilar to the foregoing ſweet elixir: 
a tea · ſpoonful of either may be ta- 
ken two or three times a day 
A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſteem under the title 
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of Vicani's VOLATILE ELIXIA 
OF VITRIOL ; the compoſition of 
which was firſt communicated to 
the public in the Pharmacoprzia re- 
formata. It is prepared by digeſt- 
ing ſome volatile ſpirit of vitriol up- 
on a ſmall N of mint leaves 

the liquor has 
acquired a fine green colour, If 
the ſpirit, as it frequently does, 
partakes too much of the acid, this 
colour will not ſucceed: in ſuch 
caſe it ſhould be rectified from a 
little fixt alkaline ſalt, as hereafter 
directed in chap. vii. ſect. 5. The 
mint is moſt commodiouſly ſuſpend- 


ed in the ſpirit in a fine linen cloth: 


this prevents the neceſſity of filtra- 
tion, during which the more vola- 
tile parts would exhale. 


ELIXIR MYRRHEA. 
COMPOSTITUM. 
Compound elixir of myrrh, 


p Lond. 
Take of 
Extract of ſavin, one ounce, 
TinQure of caſtor, one pinot 
TinQure of myrrh, halt a pint. 
Digeſt them together, and then 
| rain the elixir. | 


Tuis preparation is improved 
from one deſcribed in {ome former 


diſpenſatories under the name of 


ELix1& UTERINUM. It is 2 
medicine of great importance in 
uterine obſtructions, and in hypo- 
condrical caſes ; though, poſlibly, 
means might be contrived of ſuper- 
adding more effectually the virtues 
of ſavin to a tinQure of 7 and 
caſtor. It may be given from he 
drops to twenty or thirty, or more, 
in pennyroyal water, or any other 
ſunable vehicle. 


ELIXIR SACRUM. 
Edinb. | 


Take of 


Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams ; 
| Socoto- 


nen 


ms; 
Oro - 
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Socotorine aloes, in powder, fix 
drams; a 

Leſſer Cardamon ſeeds, half an 
ounce z ; 


French brandy, two-pints. 
Digeſt for two days, and then ſtrain 


the elixir. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS. 
CAMPHORATUS. 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
F Lond. 420 Edinb. 

Take of 
Camphor, two ounces ; ) 
gectified ſpirit of wine, two pints 

Mix them together, that the cam- 
phor may be. diſſol ved. 


Tunis ſolution of camphor is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
azainſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 
culſing tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
preſs. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when di- 
uted, nor does the dilution ſucceed 
well, for on the admixture of 
aqueous liquors, the camphor gra- 
dually ſeparates and runs together 
nto little maſſes, 1 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
object to this inconvenience. It 
s prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
tnen adding a proper quantity of 
proof ſpirit, and drawing off one 
lf of it by ciftillation. This ſpi- 
tit was propoſed to the college to 
be received into the pharmacopceia, 
the late reviſal, under the utle of 
PIRITUS CAMPHQR £TARTA- 
MzZATUS, But upon trial, it did 
wt anſwer expettation; ſome of the 
camphor, as the committee ob- 
lrve, riſes with the ſpirit in diſtil- 
ation, though but a ſmall quantity; 
vdence, mixed with à large portion 
" water, it does not ſenſibly ren- 
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der it turbid ; but in a proper 
quantity, it exhibits the ſame ap- 
pearance is the more common cam- 
phorared ſpirit ; it did not appear, 
that ſpirit diſtilled from camphar, 
with or without the alkaline. (alt, 
differed at all in this reſpect. 
The moſt convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for intern#I-uſe, ſeems to be 
by the mediation of almonds, or of 


mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 


readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It-may alſo be com- 
modiouſly exhibited in the þrm of 
an oily draught, expreſſed oils to- 
tally diſſolving it. 


TincTtTURa BENZOTVI. 
Tincture of benxoine. 


Take of 
Benzoine, four ounces: 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand-heat 
or three or four days, and then 
.decant off the tinQure. 


Tis tinQtureands recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders 
of the lungs, in doſes of from twen- 
ty to ſixty or ſeventy drops. It has, 
however, been principally made 
uſe of externally, as a coſmetic, 
for dearing and ſmoothing the 
kin ; for theſe purpoſes it is mix- 
ed with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, when it forms a white liquor 
called Lac virxGinis. If this be 
ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, the 
benzoine precipitates, in form of 
a white magiſtery (of a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and not diſagreeable 
taſte), which in the Brandenburgh 
pharmacopœia is preferred to the 
flowers of benzoine, as being free 
from the empyreumatic flavour 
which theſe are generally attended 
with: it is, however, of a differ- 

Y 4 Ent 
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ent nature from the flowers, being 
no other than the benzoine in its 
whole ſubſtance; whereas the flow- 
ers are a diſtin part of it; not re- 
finous, like the reſt of the mals, 
but rather, as we ſhall ſee hereat- 
ter, of the ſaline kind. The pte- 
cipitation is direfted to be made 


= 


with roſe water. 


GuTTEz vir. 
Drops of Life. 
Take of 
Opium, four ounces; 
Saffron, one ounce; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Cochineal, each half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, ; 
Zedoary, each two ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce; 
TinQure of diapboretic antimo- 
ny, one pint; _ | 
Water, two pints. 

Digeſt the opium with the water in 
a ſcalding heat, till as much as 
poſſible of it is diſſolved, and 
paſs the folution through a 
ſtrainer. Digeſt the other ingre- 
dients in the antimonial tinfture 
for three or four days. Mix 
both liquors together, let them 
ſtand in digeſtion for two days 

- Jonger, and after the feces have 
ſubſided, pour oft the clear for 
uſe. 


"Tris medicicine has been re- 
commended as preferable to the 
common opiates, and leſs apt to 
leave a nauſea on the ſtomach : the 
doſe is from ten drops to forty or 


fifty. 


TincTukre Aſeu Ess EFX TIA Au- 
| BRA. 
*. Tinfure or eſſence of ambergris. 


Parif. 
Take of 
 Ambergris, one drachm; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 


refed ſpirit of wine d 

off trom dried damaſk — 4 

each one ounce and an half. 
Digeſt in the heat of a water-hath 


Tre ambergris, 4f pure, is here 
totally diſſolved into a reddiſh li. 
quor, provided the heat be ſuffici. 
ent to make the ſpirit boil or ſim- 
mer : with a weaker heat, or if 
the ſpirit is not highly rectified, the 
ſolution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial ; eight or 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar. 


TincTugra ley EssENTIA 
REGIA. 
The royal tincture, or eſſence. 


Pari/. 

Take of 

Ambergris, two ſcruples; 

Muſk, one ſcruple; 

Civet, ten grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 

Oil of rhodium, four drops; 

Salt of tartar, half a drachm; 

ReQihed ſpirit of wine, | 

Spirit of roſes, 

Spirit of orange flowers, each 
| one ounce and a half. 

Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, muſk, civet,and eſſen- 
tial oils, till they are thoroughly 
mixed; then add the ſpirits, and 
digeſt in a warm place for ſome 
days, frequently ſhaking the vel- 
ſel; aſterwards let the liquor ſet- 
tle,and pour offthe clear from the 
dregs. | 


TH1s tinQure is a very high per. 


fume; and by thoſe who can bea. 


ſubſtances of that "claſs, may be 
taken like the preceding, as a cot- 


dial. A few drops give a fine fl 


vour to a large quantity of oth! 
liquors. "The ambergris diſſolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore: 
going preparation; the efſentia 
Oils promoting its folution. 


TixnctURs 


— 
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TincTURA ODONTAL GIAMr N= 
| SICH TI, 

Mynficht's tincture for the toothach. 

Argentoratenſ. 

Take of 
Guaiacum wood, two ounces; 
Saſſafras, 

Sarſaparilla, each one ounce; 

Pellitory of Spain, 

Alum, 

dal prunellæ, each half anounce; 

Staveſacre ſeeds, 

Henbane ſeeds ,eachtwo drachms 

Opium, 

Cloves, each one drachm and a 

half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saffron, each one drachm; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine; 

Vinegar, each one pint and a 
half. 

Reduce the dry ingredients into 
powder, and extract a unQure 
from them with the ſpirit and vi- 
negar mixed. 


n; 
* ALITTLE of this tin ure is to 
ach © be taken warm into the mouth, 
and repeated if there ſhould be 
the WI © occaſion. It effectually relieves 
Nen- WI © the moſt violent toothachs; pre- 
gal * venting the afflux of humours, 
and and ſurpriſingly extracting thoſe 
Come “already ſettled upon the parts: 
vel- © the pain ſeems often on the 
et- © firſt application of it to increaſe, 
n the WI © but ſoon after abates and goes 
off.“ The above compoſition, 
and this account of its virtues, is 
tom the pharmacopeia of the 
\ per college of Straſburg. 
| beal 
yy be ESSENTIA ALEXIPHARMACA 
L cor- STAULII. 
ne fla Stabl's alexipharmac eſſence, 
other Argentoraten /. 
olyes Take of the roots of 
e fore Maſterwort, 
entia Carline thiſtle, 


Angelica, 


URS 


Tinctures. 
Pimpinella alba, each half an 
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ounce; 8 
Swallow wort, 
Elecampane, 

White dittany, 

Contrayerva, 

Wild valerian, each one ounce. 
Extract an eſſence or tincture from 

theſe ingredients, with a ſuffici- 


ent quantity of highly reQified 
ſpirit of wine. 


- 


Tuis tincture, kept a ſecret by- 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Juncker, is greatly eſteem- 
ed by many of the German phy- 
ſicians as a diaphoretic and elexi- 
pharmac, for attenuating viſcid hu- 
mours, and gently promoting urinez 
both in low fevers, particularly in 
exanthematous ones, where the 
eruptions have been repelled, and 
in chronical diſorders: the doſe is 
twenty or thirty drops or more. 
It is doubtleſs a medicine of effica- 
cy, though ſome of its ingredients 
might be retrenched without injury 
to its virtue. 


Ess EN TI LiGNORUM:. / 
Eſſence of the woods. 


Argentoratenf. 
Take of 


Saſſaſras, two ounces; _ 

Guaiacum, thres ounces; 

China root, 

Sarſaparilla, 

Red ſaunders, 

Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 

Spirit of wine, as much as will 

cover the above ingredients to 
the heat of four inches. 
Digeſt for eight days, and then fil 
ter the eſſence. 

Tuis eſſence, or tinQure, is 
given in venereal and catarrhous 
diſorders, and impurities of the 
humours in general, from a ſcru- 
ple to a drachm or more. By gently 
drawing off half of the ſpirit, the 

remainder 
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mainder becomes proportionably Firſt diſſolve the balſam in the ſpi- 


ſtronger, and is then called eſſentia 
lignorum concentrata. 


BalSAMUM VITAE. 
Balſam of life. 


Brandenhurg. 
Take of 


Efſential oils of Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum, each 
half a drachm; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon peel, 
Bergamotte, 
each two 
ſcruples; 
Balſam of Pern, one drachm; 
Highly rectified ſpirit of laven- 
er, fifteen ounces. 


rit, then add the oils, and diget 
till the whole is diſſolved. 


Tus fragrant balſam js an im. 
338 on one deſcribed by 
offman, in his notes on Poterius, 


and is probably the ſame, or near. 
ly the ſame, with the balſam ſo 


much celebrated afterwards in that 
author's practice, internally in lan- 
guors, faintings, debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem, cholics, &c. from 
ten to twenty or thirty drops, and 


. externally, applied to the noſtrils, 


temples, &c. in vertiginous, le- 
thargic, and other like com- 
plaints. Thus much is certain, 
from Hoffman's own writings, that 
his balſam was compoſed of fra- 
grant oils diſſolved in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine. 


er. VI 
Oils by infuſion and decoction. 


XynESSED oils extract the re- 
finous and oily parts of veget- 
ables, but do not act upon, or u- 
nite with the gummy and mucila- 
ginous : hence the oleum e mucila- 
ginibus of the ſhops contains no- 
thing of the mucilage which its in- 
gredients abound with. Theſe oils 
may be tinged, by vegetable mat- 
ters, of almoſt all colours ; 
leaves of moſt plants communicate 
a green; yellow flowers, a dilute 
Id colour ; ſome red flowers, a 
light red ; alkanet root, a beauti- 
ful and deep red. 

In making the officinal ofls from 
the leaves of plants, a good deal 
of care is neceſſary, to give then 
the fine green colour expected in 
them. It the boiling of the herb 


in the oil is not continued till all 
the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 
(the mark of which is, the herb's 
being criſp) the oil will have = 


the 


dingy yellowiſh hue; if continued 
longer, it turns black, and con- 
tracts an empyreumatic ſmell. The 
moſt convenient method of ma- 
naging the proceſs ſeems to be, to 
ſtrain off the ail when ſuffciently 
impregnated with the virtue of the 

lant, and afterwards to let it ſtand 
in a clean veſſel, over a gentle fire, 
until, by frequent trials on a white 
tile, it appears to have gained the 
deep green colour required. 


OLEUM CHAMAMELT. 


Oil of camomile. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Camomile, with the flowers, 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, 
one pound; | 
Oll olive, three pints. ; 
Boil them gently till the herb b 
almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain and 
preſs out the oil. | The 


P 
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Chap. 3. 
The oils of other herbs are pre- 
pared in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICT. 
Oil of St. John's wort. 
Lond. 


Take of 
The flowers of St. 2 wort, 


full blown, freſh gathered, 
and carefully freed from the 
cups, four ounces; 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Pour the oil upon the flowers, and 
let them ſtand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured. 


OLEUM e MUCIAAGINIBUS. 


Oil of mucilages. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
pound; 
Linſeed, | 
Fenugreek ſeed, each three 
Ounces; 


Water, two pints; 
Oil olive, four pints. 

Fruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 
gently boil them in the water for 
half an hour; then add the oil, 


and continue the boiling till all 


the water is waſted : afterwards 
let the oil be carefully poured off 
for uſe. bo 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 
| Oil of elder. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound, 

Oil olive, two pints. 

Boil the flowers in the oil, till 
they are almoſt criſp; then preſs 
out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
ſeces have ſubſided. 

OLEUM VIRIDE. 
Green oil, 
Lond, 
Take of x 
Bay leaves, 
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Rue leaves, 

Marjoram leaves, 

Sea wormwood leaves, 

Camomile leaves, each, freſh, 
gathered, three ounces; 

Oil olive, two pints. 

Bruiſe the herbs, and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
oil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment. 


Art the going oils are de- 
ſigned for external applications 
only. They are ſuppoſed, beſides 
the general emollient quality of the 
oil itſelf, to receive particular vir- 
tues from the ingredients: that of 
camomile flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient and reſolvent; that of 
St. John's wort flowers to be pecu- 
harly grateful to the nerves, to give 
great relief in all kinds of pains 
and wearineſs, to reſolve tamours, 
and heal wounds and ulcers; and 
the oil of mucilages to be ſofter 
and more emollient than common 
oil. An oil prepared in the fame 
manner from wormwoog, rubbed 
on the ſtomach and umbilieaFre- 
ion, is ſaid to excite appetite, 
rengthen the viſcera, and kill 
worms; and one from rue, to be 
of ſingular efficacy againſt worms 
and colicky pains, and ſwellings. 

It is preſumed, however, that at 
preſent there are few who expect 
much more from theſe preparations 
than from common oil itſelf, which 
has the advantage of being lels 
offenſive. The mucilaginous in- 

edients, marſhmallow root and 
linſeed, in the oleum e mucilaginibus, 
make no addition to the virtue of 
the oil, for mucilages, as already 
obſerved, are not ſoluble in oils. 
Experience has not diſcovered any 
ſuch ſingular qualities in flowers of 
St. John's wort, that four ounces 
of them ſhould communicate any 

remark- 
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remarkable virtue to a quart of oil. 
Of the other herbs, the more va- 
Juable parts are diſſipated by the 
boiling heat: and although the re- 
maining matter, if it was taken 
internally either by itſelf, or diſſolv- 
ed in watery or ſpirituous liquors, 
might not be deſtitute of activity, 
yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, 
when combined with a large quan- 
tity of oil, to have any material 
effect in external applications. The 
number of theſe oils has, there- 
fore, been judiciouſly retrenched, 
at the late reformation : the five, 
above retained, are not one-tenth 
part of thoſe which were formerly 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 
The moſt certain way of anſwering 
the purpoſes intended by theſe pre- 
parations, appears to be, by mix- 
ing with the expreſſed oil a ſuitable 
quantity either of the native reſins 
of vegetables, or of the eſſential 
oils and reſinous extracts artifici- 
ally prepared from them. 


OLEUM CAM HORA TUM. 
Camphorated oil. 


EHainb. 
Take of 
een drawn oil of almonds, or 
> hinfeed, two ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the camphor in the oil. 


Tunis oil is deſigned, like the 
foregoing ones, for external pur- 
poſes. It has been in uſe for eu 


time, in the infirmary of Edinburgh, 
againſt burns, rheumatic pains, 
&c. and is thence received into the 
pharmacopœia of the Edinburgh 

college. | 
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OLEUM ODORIFER wn, 
Odoriferous oil. 

Let ſome fine carded cotton he dipt 
in oil olive, or oil of ben nuts, 
that it may be thoroughly im- 
bibed with the oil, without re. 
taining ſo much as to drip ſpon- 
taneouſly. Lay a bed of thi 
cotton in the bottom of a tin 
or porcelane veſſel, and lightly 
ſpread upon it a pretty thick 
layer of any odoriferous flowers 
freſh gathered, as jaſmine floy. 
ers, violets, lillies of the valley, 
&c. Above theſe, ſpread more 
of the cotton, and then more 
flowers, alternately, till the veſſel 
is full : then cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for twenty-four hours 
in a gentle warmth. Great part 
of the fragrance of the flowers 
will be communicated to the oil in 
the cotton, which is to be ſtrati- 
fed in the ſame manner with two 
or three freſh quantities of the 
flowers, till it is ſufficiently im- 
pregnated therewith, after which 
the oil is to be ſqueezed out from 
the cotton in a prels. 


TH1s appears to he the moſt ef- 
fettual method of transferring into 
expreſſed oils the odoriferous mat- 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or no eſſential oil; the 
perfumed oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers, brought from Italy, are 
prepared in this manner. The 
odorous parts may be again ſepa- 
rated from the oil, and transferred 
into water or ſpirit, by diſtillation 
with thoſe liquors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Comſervation of recent vegetables and their infuſions, &c. by 
ſugar and 


A 


honey. 


SEC EE. 


Conſerves. 


OnsERVES are compoſitions 

of recent vegetable matters 

and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform maſs. 

This management is introduced 


| for preſerviug certain ſimples, un- 


dried, in an agreeable form, with 
25 little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues; and to ſome ſub- 
jects it is very advantageouſly ap- 
plied. Vegetables, whoſe virtues 
are loſt or deſtroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for 
alength of time : for, by carefully 
ſecuring the mouth of the contain - 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
2s diſſipation, of their active prin- 
ciples, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo, 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
petables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment, Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, become leſs gluttinous; and 
alringents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate, Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of fo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
lis form, on account of the large 
mixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
af conſiderable activity can be taken 
v advantage as medicines, And 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent 
conſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy; or 
as intermediums for joining them 
together. They are very convenient 
for reducing into boluſes or pills, 
the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations ; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſt- 
ent matters, as ſyrrups, will not 
cohere. 

The ſhops were formerly incum- 
bered with many conferves altoge- 
ther inſignificant; the few now re- 
tained have in general either an a- 
greeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeſul purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife. There is in ge- 
neral no great danger of exceeding 
in this particular. 


av 


General method of preparing 
conſerves. 


Leaves are picked from the ſtalks, 
and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; after which, 
thrice their weight of double 
refined ſugar is added by de- 


grees, 


grees, and the beating continued 
till they are uniformly mixed. 
The ſugar thould he pulveright 
by itſelf, and paſſed through 
fieve, before it 1s mixed with the 
vegetable maſs; otherwiſe it can- 
not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient 
fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incorpo- 
rated. Some vegetables are ſcarce 
reducible to the requiſite fineneſs by 
beating in a mortar : tuch is orange 
peel. This is moſt conveniently 
raſped or grated off from the fruit, 
then well mixed with the ſugar, 
and the compound ſet by in a cloſe 
veſſel for ſome weeks; after which, 
it may be L-aten ſmooth with con- 
fiderably leſs labour than at firſt. 
This peel and red roſe buds, are 
commonly ground in a wooden mill 
made for that purpoſe. 


CONSERVA foliorum COCHLEA- 
RLE hortenſis. 
Conſerve of the leaves of garden 


- fcurvy-grafs. 

8 * E, 
ei form that ſcur- 
v7 eence can be kept in, 

tal loſs of its virtues: 
DME ve retains the toll taſte 
of the herb for a very 


* Ln = - 


2 day, or oftner; though it is 
more frequently uſc.! as an aſſiſtant 
to other medicines ot fimilar igten- 
tion, than deprnded on by Melf. 
It is an excellent addition to arum 
root in rheumatic cafes ; and in 
this form, even the freſh root of 
arum may be taken freely, without 
any complaint of the exceſſive pun- 
geney which of itſelf it impreſſes 
on the tongue. An ounce of freth 
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ſcurvy graſs, well mixed together 
form a compound, in which the 
pungency of the arum is hargiy 
perceived, and which I have given 
with good effect, to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice or thrice a day, 
To further ſheath the acrimony of 
the arum, it may be beaten with 
equal its weight of powdered gum 
ara bie, before the admixture of the 
conlerye. 


CONSERVA foliorum LUJULZ, 
Conſerve of the leaves of wod- 
forrel. 

L. E 
THis is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conſerve; in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous,-with a pecaliar flayour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
green tea, It 1s taken occahonly, 
for quenching thirſt; and cooling 
the mouth and ſauces in hot diſtem- 
pers. It may be uſefully joined to 
the foregoing preparation, whoſe 
virtue it ſomewhat promotes, at 
the fame time that it improves 
the taſte. 
* 
CONSERVA ſoliorum MENTHE 
vulgaris. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpear- 
mint. 
| Lond. 

Tur conſerve of mint retains 
the taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
is given in weaknefs of the ſtomach 
and reaching to yomit; and not 
unſrequently does ſervice in ſome 
caſes of this kind, where the warmer 
and more active preparations of 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CON SERVA foliorum RUTE. 
Conſerve of the Leaves of Rue. 
Lond. 


Tuis conſerve is given from 
a drachm to half an ounce, in cru- 


arum root, beaten into a pulp, ande dities of the prime viz, for pro- 


four ounces or leſs of conſerve of 


moting digeſt d in byſteric 
8 aiſolcen 


Chap. 4- 
diforders : It gently ſtimulates the 
ſolds, attenuates viſcid juices, and 
excites the natural fecretions. Some 
have had a great opinion of it, ta- 
ken in a morning, as a preſervative 
againſt the effects of contagious air 
or exhalation. 


CONSERVA fummitatum AB- 
SINTHII maritimi. 
Conſerve of the tops of ſea worm- 
wood. | 
Lond. 
Taz conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a fimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the folids the con- 
inued ufe of this medicine may be 
of ſome fervice ; as it appears to 
be a not inelegant mild corrobo- 


rant. It is directed to be given in 


the doſe of halt an ounce, about 
three hours belore meals. 


CONSERVA flo um LAVEN- 
DULEA. 
Conſerve of lavender flowers. 
Lond. | 

Tuts conſerve is not near fo fra- 
grant as the flowers theinſelves. It 
v nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one ; and is ſometimes uſed as 
a mild cordial, and in debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem. 


CONSERVA florum MALVX. 
Conſerve of the flowers of mallows. 
Lond 


Tus is looked upon as an emol- 
lent, and ſometimes made uſe of 
ſuch in diforders of the breaſt 
ad urinary paſſages. It is the 

unimportant of the conſerves : 
or do the flowers themſelyes ap- 
ar to have much virtue. 


Conſerves. 


F 
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CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 


rubrarum immaturarum. 


Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 
He 


Tuts is a very agreeable and 
uſeful conferve, A drachm or two 
diſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 
quently given as a light reſtringent, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe in coughs and phthiſical 
complaints. In the German ephe- 
merides, examples are related of 
very dangerous phthiſes cured by 
the continued naſe of this medicine: 
in one of theſe caſes, rwenty pounds 
of the conſerve were taken in the 
ſpace of a month; and in another, 
upwards of thirty. Riverius men- 
2 ſeveral other inſtances of this 
ind, % 


CONSERVA florum RORIS-. 
MARINI. 


Conſerve of 9 flowers, * 
l Z. E - 


Ros x MARV flowers in great mea- 
fure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 
beating, and hence thij;confervehas 
very little of their hh 
are therefore accuſtom 
this preparation from th 

the plant (which retain then 
tues under the peſtle) or at 
add a portion of theſe to the H 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 
directed in weakneſs of the-nerves, 
and as a light cordial. 


% 


CONSERVA flavedinis CORTI. 
CUM AURANTIORUM . * 
* Hiſpalenſium. ff: $4 | 


- Conſerve of the yellow rind of \ 


Sevile orange peel. 
LE. 


Tunis conſerve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues f 
the peel in a form ſufficiently agree- 
able both with regard to the doſe 
und the convemency of taking. 

It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachie, 
and 
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and in this intention is frequently 
made uſe of. 


CONSERVA FRUCTUS @Y- 
NOSBATI. 
Conſerve of hips. 
L. K 


Hips require leſs ſugar for redu- 
eing them into a conſerve, than 
the ſubſtances above enumerated. 
Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit, are to be mixed with 
only twenty ounces of ſugar. 


Tus conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft, cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drachms or more 
are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſ- 
poſitions of the ſtomach. A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 
which the inſide of the fruit is lined 
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with ; if theſe are retained in the 
conſerve, they will irritate the fg. 
mach, ſo as to occaſion vomiting, 


CONSERVA PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 


Conſerves of flees. 


ond. 


Let the floes be put into water, 
and ſet over the fire till they grow 
ſoft, with care that they do not 
burſt. Then take the ſloes out of 
the water, preſs out their pulp, 
and mix with it thrice its weight 
of double-refined ſugar. 


Tuis preparation is a gentle aſ- 
tringent, and may be given as ſuch 
in the doſe of two or three drachms. 
The degree of its aſtringency will 
vary according to the maturity of 
the ſloes, and the length of time 
that the conſerve has been kept. 


SECT. I. 


Preſerves. 


„ 
assesves are made, by 
"= Keeping, or boiling recent ſim- 
=ples, firſt in water, and then in 
ſyrup, or ſolution of ſugar. The 
ſubject is afterwards either kept 
moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken out 
and dried, that the ſugar may 


candy upon it; this laſt is the 


moſt uſual method. 
In this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
luable parts of the ſubject are ex- 
tracted by the liquor, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the preparation ; 
greater regard being here had to 
palatableneſs than medicinal effi- 
cacy. And indeed molt of the pre- 
parations of this kind are conſidered 
rather as ſweetmeats than as medi- 
eines; as the buſineſs of the con- 
fectioner rather than of the apo- 


thecary. It would be needle{ 
therefore to mention the doſes of 
the ſeveral articles, or give parti 
cular remarks onthe manner of pre- 
paring them, 


RADIX ERYNGII CONDITA. 
Candied eryngo roots. 
Lond. 

Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eaſily peel off; when peel 
ed, ſlit them through the middle, 
take out the pith, and waſh them 
three or four times in cold wa- 
ter. For every pound of the 
roots, ſo prepared, take two 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, 
which is to be diſſolved in a pfo- 
per quantity of water, and ſet 


over the fire ; as ſoon as the 
quo 
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quor begins to boil, put in the roots, to us ready candied from the 
and continue the boiling till they Eaſt-Indies [E.] | 
are ſoft. | 
After this manner are candied MARS SACCHARATUS. 
ANGELICA CAULES. Candied ſteel. 
Angelica flalks. Edinb. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM 


Put any quantity of clean filings of 


iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 


CONDUITUS. ed over a very gentle fire. Add 
Candied orange peel. to them, by little and little, 
£ Lond. twice their weight of white ſu- 


Steep the freſh peels of Seville 
oranges in water, which is to be 
ſrequently renewed, until they 
loſe their bitterneſs. Then, bav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
quantity of double-refined ſugar, 


boil the peels in this liquor till 


gar, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
candy, with which powdered 
ſtarch has been previouſly mixed 
in the proportion of a drachm to 


every pound; agitating the ket- 


tle continually, that the fllings 
may be cruſted over with the 


f they become ſoft and tranſparent. ſugar, and taking great care to 
F After the ſame manner are candied. prevent their running into lumps. 
1 LIMONUM CORTICES. | | 

þ Lemon peels. [L.] Tuis is a very agreeable. pre- 
of 

8 paralion of ſteel ; but has hitherto 


In the ſame, or a ſimilar man- 
ner, may likewiſe be candied 
RADICES ANGELLII C. 
Angelica roots. [E.] 


RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots. [E.] 


been made only by the gonfection- 
ers. The college of Edinburgh 
received it in the former editions : 
but, as there deſcribed, it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to hinder the matter 
from conven into lumps.” They 
have now diſcovered whe mter- ' 
medium which prevents that ineons 

venience, and which the 
tioners have kept a ſecret - 


eſs All forts of fruits, flowers, and 
of ſeeds may alſo be preſerved, 
| addition of a little ſtarch to the 


ru either by keeping them in ſyrup, 

re- or cruſting them over with ſu- ſugar. The preparation may be 
gar; but theſe kinds of prepara- 2 to the quantity of half a 
tions ſcarce belong to the art of drachm, in thoſe cafes wherein cha] 


"A. pharmacy. ly beat medicines are proper. 


Nutmegs and ginger are brought page 141. 
wr | TS CE. 
eel- : 
dle, b 
hem Gellies. 
wa- 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation: 
after they have been boiled, they 
are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are muck leſs 
liable to produce, in the human bo- 
.dy, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes ; 


though 


the 8 gellies are com- 

poſed of the juices of fruits 
Sal, aud ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 
c litence. Independently of the ad- 
et urwure of ſugar, the boiling ap- 
ears to occaſion ſome alteration in 
tte quality of the juices themſelves. 


228 
though they ſtill retain, in no 
ſmall degree, their original an- 
tiſeptic, anti- inflammatory, d 
aperient or reſtringent virtues. 


GELATINA, feu miva 
CY DONIORUM. 

Gelly, or marmalade, of quinces. 

 FEiinb. 

Take three pints of depurated 
quince juice, and a pound of 
white ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thicknels. 


Tais is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine: it is given in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, reach- 
ings to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, proceeding from an hot 
indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 
mours. I: is beſt taken in little 
quantities, as a tea-ſpoonful or 
two now and then, either by it- 
felf, or diluted with any ſuitable 
liquors. | BST & 


GELATINA BERBERORUM. 
Gelly of barberries. 
REPS Edinb. 
Take a pound of - barberries picked 
*=Elean from the ſtalks, and the 
ame quantity of white ſugar. 
Beil them with a gentle heat, to 
a due conſiſtence; then paſs the 
gelly thr#@Sh-a flannel cloth. 


EEC r. IV. 


Syrups. 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 


of ſugar, made in water, or 


watery or vinous infuſions, or in 


Juices. - They were formerly con- 
fidered as medicines of much 
greater importance, than they are 
thought to be at preſent. Syrups 
and diſtilled waters . were for ſome 
ages made uſe of as the great 
alteratives: inſomuch that the 
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GELATINA RIBESIORUM., 
Gelly . currants, 
dinb 


is prepared after the ſame manner. 


Here the trouble of expreſſion 
is ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely 
giving out their juice, which in- 
corporates with the ſugar, in the 
proceſs. Both theſe preparations 
are gratefully ſub-acid and cool- 
ing, and in this intention are oc- 
caſionally made uſe of, for moiſt- 
ening the mouth and fayces in 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempers. \ 
Diſſolved in water, they afford an | 
uſeful diluent drink, of a ſapo- 
naceous nature, which mingles 
with the blood or its ſerum when 
thickened (as in ſome kinds of 
fevers) where pure water runs off 
by the kidneys almoſt unchanged. 
By the ſame qualities, they prove 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chronical 
diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtrudions of the viſcera, or ac- 
companied with immoderate heat: 
in bilious fluxes and putrid ſcur- 
vies, their liberal and continued 
uſe has ſometimes had good ef- 
feats. Boerhaave greatly com- 
mends theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 
which ſeafaring people are pat. 
ticularly ſubject. 


evacuation of any peccant humou! 
was never attempted till, by 4 
due courſe of theſe, it had fil 
been regularly prepared for ex- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the exuber- 
ant collection of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacapœias: and 
like errors have prevailed in each. 
As multitudes of diſtilled walels 


have been compounded from ms, 
terials 


nouTt 
y 1 
* 

ex- 
jber- 
1 we 

and 
ach. 
atels 

Ma- 
erials 


| Chap. 4 - 


* 7 * 
terials unfit to give any virtue 


over the helm: 
ſyrups have been prepared from 
ingredients, which in this form 
cannot be taken in ſufficient doſes 
to exert their virtues ; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, 
and greateſt part of the remaining 
third is an aqueous fluid, 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 


Syrups. 


{ſo numbers of 
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garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 

de uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into boluſes, pills, or 
electaries, and other like pur- 
poſes. Some likwiſe may not im- 
properly be conſidered as medicines 
themſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron, 
and buckthorn berries. 


General rules for preparing ſyrups. 


I. 
All the rules laid down for mak- 
ing decoctions are likewiſe to 
be obſerved in the decoCtions 
for ſyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infuſions, 
ought to he dry, unleſs they 
are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe [E.] 

IT. 


In the London pharmacopœia, on- 
ly the pureſt or double-refined 
ſugar is gllowed. 

ln the Edinburgh, the directions 
are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 
rups as ate prepared without 
boiling, it is left to the choice 
of the operator to employ ei- 
ther the double- refined, or the 
common white ſugar; which 
laſt he is directed to purify, for 
thoſe ſyrups (not ſor the others) 
by previouſly diſſolving it in 
water, clarifying the ſolution 
with whites of eggs, and boiling 
it down to a thick conſiſtence, 
with care to take off the 
[cum which riſes duting the 
boiling. 

In the ſyrups prepared by boiling, 

it has been cuſtomary to perform 

the clarification with whites of 
eggs after the ſugar had been 
wſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable. This method is appa- 
ently injurious to the preparation; 
ſuce not only the impurities of 
lit ſngar ere thus diſcharged ; 


but a conſiderable part likewiſe 
of the medicinal matter, which 
the water had before taken up 
ſrom the ingredients, is ſeparated 
along with them. Nor indeed 
is the clarification and deſpuma- 
tion of the ſugar, by itſelf very 
adviſeable, for its purification by 
this proceſs is not ſo perfect as 
might be expected; after it has 
undergone this procels,. the re- 
finers ſtill ſeparate from it a quan- 
tity of oily matter, which is diſ- 
agreeable to weak ſtomachs. See 
page 212. 
moſt cligible to employ ge ſugar 
for all the ſyrups ; even thepurga- 
tive ones (which have been utuatly 
made with coarſe ſugar, as ſome- 
what coinciding with their inten- 
tion) not excepted ; for as purga- 
tive medicines ate in general un- 
grateful to the ſtomach, it 1s 
certainly improper to employ an 
addition which increaſes their of- 
ſenſiveneſs. 
III. 


Where the weight of the ſugar 
is not exprefled, twenty-nine 
ounces thereof are to be taken 
ta every pint of liquor. The 
ſugar is, to be reduced into 
powder, and diſſolved in the 
liquor by the heat of a water- 
bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe. 


. 


2 2 Although 


4 


It appears therefore 


! 
= 
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generally be ſufficient. Firſt 
therefore diſſolve in the liquor 
an equal weight of ſugar, then 
gradually add ſome more in 
powder, till a little remains un- 
diſſolved at the bottom, which 
is to be afterwards incorporated 
by ſetting the ſyrup in a water- 
bath [E.] | 
The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable 
of keeping diſſolved in the cold: 
if there is more, a part of it will 
ſeparate, and concrete into cryſtals, 
or candy ; if leſs, the ſyrup will 
be ſubjeQ to ferment, eſpecially in 
warm weather, and change into a 
vinous or four liquor. If, in 
cryſtallizing, only the ſuperfluous 
ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no 
inconvenience ; but when part of 
the ſugar has candied, the remain- 
ing ſyrup, is found to have an un- 
der proportion, and is as ſubject to 
fermentation as if it had wanted 


ſugar at firſt. 


per veſſels, unleſs they are well 
tinged, ſhould not be employed 
in the making of acid ſyrups, 
or ſuch as are compoſed of the 
juices of fruits [E.] 
he confectioners, who are the 
moſt dextrovs people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, to avoid the ex- 


- pence of frequently new tinning . 


their veſſels, rarely make uſe of 
any other than copper ones un- 
tinned, in the preparation even of 
the moſt acid ſyrups, as of 
oranges and lemons. Never- 
theleſs, by taking * due care, 


that their coppers be well ſcour- 


ed and perfectly clean, and that 
the ſyrup remain no longer 
in them than is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, they avoid giving it 


— 


2 
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Although in the formulz of ſe- 
veral of the ſyrups, a double 
weight of ſugar to that of the li- 
quor is directed, yet lefs will 


Double- refined 


Part III 


any ill taſte or quality from the 
metal, This praQice, however, 
is by no means to be recommend. 
ed to the TRY 


The ſyrup, when made, is to be 
ſet by till next day; if any ſac- 
charine cruſt appears upon the 
ſurface, take it off [L.] 


SYRUPUS ex ALLIO. 
Syrup of Garlick. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Garlick, ſliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
twelve hours, then ftrain off the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro- 
per quantity of ſugar, fo as to 
make a ſyrup. 


Tunis ſyrup is occaſionally 
made uſe of for attenuating viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expeQo- 
ration in humoural aſthmas, and 
oppreſſions of the breaſt ; in theſe 
caſes, it proves a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, though a very 
unpleaſant one; it taſtes and 
ſmells ſtrongly of the garlick. The 
college have received it as an al- 
ternative to the oxymel ex allio, for 
the uſe of thoſe with whom honey 
diſagrees. 

SYRUPUS ex ALTIHAA. 

Syrup of marſhmallows. 


Lond. , 
Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound ; 


ſugar, four 
pounds ; 
Water, one gallon. : 
Boil the water with the roots to 
one half: when grown thorougb- 
ly cold, pour off and preſs out 
the decoction, and ſet it by for 
a night to ſettle : next mornings 
pour off the clear liquor, and 
adding to it the ſugar, _—_ 
7 W 


Fi 


ſeen 
ſayc 
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pain 
hays 
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whole to the weight of fix 
pounds. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Marſhmallow roots, three oun- 
d ces; 


Liquorice, one ounce; 

Engliſh maidenhair, one ounce 
and a halt; 

White ſugar, ſix pounds; 

Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the marſh- 
mallow roots to the conſump- 
tion of one third, adding, to- 
wards the end, the liquorice 
and maidenhair ; then ftrain 
out the remaining decoction, 
and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 
time, Pour off the clear li- 

to quor from the ſediment, and 

boil it with the ſugar over a 

gentle fire, keeping the matter 
lly continually —_— till it be- 
cid comes a ſyrup. This ſyrup ſup- 
do- plies likewiſe the place of the 
ind peQoral ſyrup. 


eſe 
on- Tux ſyrup of marſhmallows 
ery ſeems to have been a fort of 
and fayourite. among the diſpentatory- 
[ he writers, who have taken great 
al- pains to alter and amend it, but 
for WI fave been wonderfully tender in 
ney Wl retrenching any of its articles. 
la the above preſcriptions, it is 
lopt of its ſuperfluities, without 
any injury to its virtues. It is 
uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes, for 
ſweetening emollient decoctions, 
one and the Fike ; of itſelf, it can do 


little ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
four Wl 'igh opinion, which ſome have en- 
tertained of it; for what can be 
| expected from two or three ſpoon- 
s to WW fuls of the ſyrup, when the decoc- 
ugh- den, from which two or three 
out pounds are made, may be taken 
y for n draught or two? The college 
ning, of Edinburgh has very properly 
an | | 
} the 
whole 
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united this and the peQoral ſyrup 
into one: for the ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows has always, till the late 
reformation, contained the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the peQtoral 
ſyrup, and its own capital ingre- 
dient coincides in the ſame in- 
tention, | 


SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 


Syrup of orange peel. 
Foray 


Take of | 

Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freſh, eight ounces; 

Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel; next morning, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and dite 
ſolve in it the proper quantity 
of ſugar for making it into a 


ſyrup. 
* Edinb. 
Take of the 
Yellow rind of orange peel, 
freſh, ſix ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, 
let it ſtand to ſettle, and having 


poured it off clear from the ſeg-+. 


diment, diſſolve therein twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling. 


Ix making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered, and diſ- 
ſolved in the inlſuſton with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cautions, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, poſſeſſing great 
ſhare of the fine R of the 
orange peel. 


2 3 SYRUPUS 


. 
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SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
. 

Lond. 


Take of 

Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces; 

Water, three pints; ; 
_ Boil them for two or three hours 
in a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long necked mairaſs, having 
its mouth lightly covered. When 
grown cold, ſtrain out the liquor 
and mix therewith a proper quan- 
tity of ſugar to make it into a 
ſyrup. 
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the pure ſpirituous 2 Particu- 
1 


lar care therefore ſhould be taken, 
that the ſpirit, employed for 
making the tinQure, be perfeQly 
clean, and well rectified from ail 
ill fla vour. 

The intention of the contrivers 
of the two foregoing proceſſes 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat dif. 
ferent. In the firſt, the more 
ſubtile and fragrant parts of the 
balſam, are extracted from the 
grofſer reſinous matter, and alone 
retained in the ſyrup : the other 


. ſyrup contains the whole ſubſtance 


Tur coction may be conve- 
niently performed in a retort with 
a receiver adapted to it, the li- 
quor which comes over being oc- 
caſionally poured back ; or the 
water may be entirely drawn off, 
and the ſugar diſſolved in the diſ- 
tilled liquor. 


| Edinb. 
Take of the 
Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 


warm from the fire, two 
pounds ; | 
* TinQture of balſam of Tolu, 


one ounce. 

When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfeQly unit- 
ed. The mixture is then to be 
kept in the heat of a warm-bath 
until the ſpirit has exhaled, 


Tnr1s method of making the 
balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one 
of the preceding editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, on a 
complaint that the ſpirit ſpoiled 
the taſte of the ſyrup ; which it 
did in a great degree when the 
tinture was drawn with malt 
ſpirits ; the nauſeous oil, which 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with, being left in 
the ſyrup after the evaporation of 


W 


of the balſam, in larger quantity. 
They are both moderately impreg— 
nated with the agreeable flayour 
of the halſam. n 

In ſome pharmacopcoias, an ele- 
gant ſyrup of this kind is prepared 
from a tincture of balſam of Peru, 
with roſe water and a proper quan- 
tity of ſugar. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM., 
Syrup of clowe-july flowers. 
Lond. 

Take of | 
Clove-july flowers, freſh gather- 
ed, and freed from the heels, 
three pounds; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a night, in 3 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel; 
then ſtrain oft the liquor, and 
diffolve therein its due propor- 
tion of ſugar to make it into 


ſyrup. 
0 Edinb. 
One pound of the flowers is to be 
infuſed in three pints of water, 
and the ſyrup made as above, 
without boiling. - 


Tu1s ſyrup is of an agreeable 
flavour, and a fine red colour; 
and for theſe, it is chiefly values. 
Some have ſubſtituted to it one 
eaſily parable at ſeaſons when the 

flowers 
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flowers are not to be procured ; 
an ounce of clove ſpice is infuſed 
for ſome days in twelve ounces of 


white wine, the liquor ſtrained, 


and, with the addition of twenty 
ounces of ſugar, boiled to a pro- 
per conſiſtence: a little cochineal 
renders the colour of this ſyrup 
exactly ſimilar to that prepared 
ſrom the clove-july flower; and 
its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not ſo pleafant. The 
abuſe may be readily detected by 
adding to a little of the ſyrup 
ſome alkaline ſalt or ley ; which 
will change the genuine ſyrup 
to a green colour, but in the 
counterteit, it will make no ſuch 
alteration, only varying the ſhade 
of the red. 7 


SYRUPUS CROCI. 
Syrup of ſaffron. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Saftron wine, one pint ; 
Double refined ſugar, twenty- 
hve ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


SAFFRON is very well fitted 
for making a ſyrup, as in this 
form a ſufficient doſe of it is con- 
tained in a reaſonable compals. 
This ſyrup is at preſent more fre- 
quently preſcribed than the wine 
from which it is made : it is a plea- 
ſant cordial, and gives a fine co- 
lour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup of quinces, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Quince juice, depurated, three 
pints ; 
Cinnamon, one drachm; 
Cloves, 


Ginger, each half a drachm ; 
Red Port wine, one pint ; 


Syrups. | 
Double refined ſugar, nine 
pounds. A | 
Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, in 
the heat of aſhes, for fix hours; 


4 
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then adding the wine, paſs 
the liquor through a ſtrainer ; 
and afterwards diſſolve in it 
the ſugar, ſo as to make a ſy- 
rup. | | 


Ir the quinces are kept for 
ſome time, in an airy place, be- 
fore the juice is preſſed out, the 
ſyrup proves rather more elegant, 
and richer of the fruit, than when 
they are taken freſh from the tree. 
In either gaſe, the preparation is a 
very agreeable, mild, cordial re- 
ſtringent ; and in ſome kinds of 
looſeneſſes and diſorders of the 
ſtomach, may be either taken by 
itſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoon- 
ful or two at a time, or employed 
for reconciling to the palate and 
ſtomach, medicines of the more 
ungrateful kind. | 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS. 
Syrup of kermes. 
Edinb. | 
This ſyrup is brought to us ready 
made, from the ſouthern parts 
of France. „ 


Tur ſyrup of kermes is of an 
agreeable taſte, and a fine red co- 
lour. It is accounted cordial and 
corroborant, and ſuppoſed to be 
particularly ſerviceable in weak 
neſſes and other diſorders of preg- 
nant women, | 
SYRUPUS e SUCCO ' 

LIMONUM, | 


Syrup of lemon f uice. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to 
ſtand till the feces have ſub- 
ſided, and afterwards ſtrained, . 


two pints; 1 
2 4 of Double 


* 
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Double refined ſugar, fifty 
ounces. 

Difſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Lemon juice, depurated, two 


ou he --* 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a ſyrup according 
to art, without boiling. 


After the ſame manner are prepared 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
MORORUM. 
Syrup of mulherries [L.] 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUCTUS 
RUBI IDAL. 


Syrup of raſpberries [L.] 


ALL theſe are very pleaſant, 
cooling ſyrups, and in this in- 
tention are occaſionally made uſe 
of, in draughts and juleps, for 
quenching thirſt, abating heat, 
&c. in billious or inflammatory 
diftempers. They are ſometimes 
likewiſe employed in gargariſms for 


inflammations of the mouth and 


tonſils. 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
DIACODION. 
Syrup of meconium, or diacodium. 
Lond. 


Take of 
White poppy heads, dried and 
cleared 
pounds and a half; 
Water, fix gallons. | 
Cut the heads, and boil them in 
the water, ſtirring them now 
and then, to prevent their burn- 
ing, till only about one third 
part of the liquor remains, 
which will be almoſt entirely 
ſoaked up by the poppies. 


Then remove the veſſel from 
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the fire, ſtrongly preſs out the 
decoction, and boil it down to 
about four pints : ſtrain it whilſt 
hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
afterwards through a fine wool- 
len cloth, and fet it by for a 
night, that the feces may ſub- 
ſide. Next morning, pour the 

liquor off clear, and boil it 
with fix pounds of double-re. 
fined ſugar, until the weight 
of the whole is nine pounds, 
or a little more, that it may 
become a ſyrup of a proper con- 
ſiſtence. 


THr1s ſyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in 
doſes of two or three drachms; to 
adults, from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtund- 
ing and incraſlating acrimonious 
humours, eaſing pain, procuring 
reſt, and anſwering the other in- 
tentions of mild opiates. Parti- 
cular care is requiſite, in its pre- 
paration, that it may be alway; 
made, as nearly as poſſible, of the 
ſame ſtrength ; and according]; 
the college have been very mi- 
nute in their deſcription of the 
proceſs. 85 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALÞBI, 

leu de MECONIO, vulgo 
DIACODION. \ 
Syrup of vhite poppies, or of 
meconium, commonly called 
diacodium. 

| Edinb. 

Take of 3 
White poppy heads, juſt ripe, 

and moderately dried, four- 
teen Ounces; 

Boiling water, one gallon. 

Let theſe be ſteeped together for 3 
night, and then boiled until 
half the liquor is waſted : ſtrain, 
and ſtrongly preſs out the fe- 
mainder, and boil it, with the 

. addition 
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Tuis proceſs is conſiderably 
liferent from the preceding. The 
heads are not boiled ſo 
long; and their quantity, in pro- 
portion to the produce of ſyrup, 
s much leſs. How far theſe 
differences may affect the ſtrength 
of the preparation, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ERRATIC. 


Syrup of wild poppies, 
Lond. 
Take of 


Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 
pounds; 


Boiling water, foar pints and 


a half. 

Pour the water on the poppies, 
ſet them over the fire, and fre- 
quently ſtir them, until the 
flowers are thoroughly moiſten- 
ed: as ſoon as they have ſunk 
under the water, let the whole 
be ſet by to ſteep for a night. 
next day pour off, and preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by for 
a night longer to ſettle : after- 
wards add the proper quantity 
of double-refined ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Tur defign of ſetting the flow- 


ers over the fire is (as Dr. Pem- 


derton obſerves) that they may be 
a little ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink 
enough to be all immerged in the 
vater; without this artifice, they 
can ſcarce be all got in: but they 
ae no longer to be continued over 
the fre, than till this effect is pro- 
Cuced, leſt the liquor become too 
tuck, and the ſyrup be rendered 
lopy. 

This ſyrup has been recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt, 
Wuphs, ſpitting of blood, pleu- 


Syrups. 
addition of four pounds of 
white ſugar, to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. 
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riſies, and other diſeaſes, both as 
an emollient, and as an 7 
It is one of the lighteſt the 
opiate medicines, and in this reſ- 
pect ſo weak, that ſome have 
doubted of its having any anodyne 
quality. | 


SYRUPUS PECTORALIS 


Fectoral ſyrup. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 


Ounces ; 
Liquorice, four ounces; 
Boiling water, five pints, 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and, 
with a proper quantity of double- . 
refined ſugar, make it .into a 


ſyrup. 


Tur title of this compoſition 
expreſſes . its medical intention: 
it is ſuppoſed to foften acri- 
monious humours, allay tickling 
coughs, and promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm. The 
true maidenhair is the only ſort 
that has been uſually direded in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions : the 
uſe of the Engliſh is here very 
judiciouſly allowed; not only as 
being more eaſily procurable, and 
having been ſubſtituted to the other 
in the —_ but likewiſe as there 
does not ſeem to be any medicinal 
difference betwixt them. Fuller 
finds great fault with both theſe 
ingredients, on a ſuppoſition that 
all their virtues fly away in dry- 
ing : but in this he was certainly 
miſtaken; for the virtues of both 
theſe maidenhairs conſiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 
is one ſpecies indeed, the Canada 
maidenhair, which has a conſider- 
able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 


- flavour joined to its mucilage; 
but this 1s as yet as little known in 


the 
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the ſhops, though not uncommon 
in ſome of our gardens. 


SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
- PARALYSIS. 
Syrup of cowſlips. 
h Lond. 
This is made from cowſlip flowers, 
after the ſame manner as the ſy- 
rup of cloye-july-flowers, 


Ir has been ſuppoſed ſervice- 
able in nervous diſorders; its agree- 
able flavour recommends it to the 
patient, though at preſent there 
are few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs 
any ſingular virtues. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
SOLUTIVUS. * 


Solutide ſyrup of roſes, 
Lond. 


Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of fix pounds of 
damaſk roſes; | 
Of double-refined ſugar, five 

pounds. 

Having prefled out the liquor from 
the roſes, boil it down to three 
pints, and ſet it by for a night 
to ſertle; next morning, pour it 
off clear from the ſediment, and 
adding the ſugar, boil the mix- 
ture to the weight of ſeven 
pounds and a halt. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 


«1 Iyrup of pale roſes, 
dinb. 
Take of 


Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 


ound; 
Bolling water, three pints; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for 
a night; then ſtrain the liquor, 
and adding to it the ſugar, boil 
them into a ſyrup. 
This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
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the diſtillation of roſe water 
depurated from its feces. 


THe liquor remaining after 
diſtillation ”* roſes 1 * 
ſtill has been perfectly Clean) is 
as proper for making this ſyry 
as a freſh infuſion: for the a. 
tillation only collects thoſe yo. 
latile parts, which are diſſipated in 
the air, whilſt the infuſion is boil. 
ing to its conſiſtence. This ſyrup 
is an agreeable and mild purgative 
for children, in the doſe of half x 
ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. It like- 
wiſe proves gently laxative to a. 
dults, and in this intention may 
be of ſervice in coftive habits, 
Its principal uſe is in ſolutive glyſ- 
ters. 


SYRUPUS de ROSIS SICCIS, 
Syrup of dry roſes, 
a Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes dried, half a pound; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe the roſes in the water fora 
night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 
conſiſtence 9 a ſyrup. 


THr1s ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent: but is _ princi- 
pally valued on account of its red 
colour, The London college have 
omitted it, having retained others 
at leaſt equal to it in that reſpeQ. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS 
Syrup of ſquills. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Vinegar of ſquills, a pint and 
a Palf, | 
Cinnamon, 
- Ginger, each one ounce; 
Double-refined ſugar, - thre? 


pounds and a halt, 
Steep 


and 


jree 


ep 


Chap. 4. 
teep the ſpices in the vinegar for 
three days; then 'ſtrain out the 
liquor, and add the ſugar, ſo 


as to make a ſyrup thereo 


Edinb. 


Take of | ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 
White ſugar, four pounds. 

Make them into a ſyrup, without 


boiling. 
Tae ſpices, in the firſt of theſe 


compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not ſo much as to umn 
the medicine from being diſagreea- 
able. It is uſed chiefly, in doſes 


of a ſpoonful or two, tor attenu- - 


uing viſcid phlegm, and promot- 
ng expeQoration, which it does 
very powerfully. 


YRUPUS de * ee 
Syrup of ſena and Rbubarb. 
ths TIES 

Take of 
Sena, two Ounces; 

Rhubarb, ſliced, one ounce; 

Ginger, bruiſed, two drachms, 

White ſugar, three pounds and 
a half. 

Currant-raiſins, two ounces; 

Water, four pints. 

Boil the water with the currants to 
the conſumption of one-fourth; 
and in the hot decoction infuſe 
for a night the ſena, rhubarb, 
and ginger. The 3 being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to 
ſettle, and poured off clear from 
the ſediment, boil it with the 
ſugar, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


This ſyrup is deſigned chiefly 
$8 2 purgative for children; but is 
not a very agreeable one, nor a- 
mng us often made uſe of. The 
former London pharmacopœia had 
2 medicine of this kind, with ſome 


Syrups. 
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ſuperfluous articles, which the com- 
mittee, in their reviſal of it, re- 
trenched: they likewiſe omitted 


. the ſena, as being at beſt unneceſ- 


ſary, and retained only rhubarb 
for the purgative ingredient ; the 
compoſition was, nevertheleſs, at 
length intirely expunged, and very 
juſtly; for, as they obſerve, rhu- 
barb is ealily given to young 
children in powder or infuſion, 
and the taſte of it cannot be ren- 
dered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. | 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. 
The fimple ſyrup. 
Lond. 


Diſſolve in water ſo much double- 
refined ſugar, as will make it 
into a ſyrup. ' 


SYRUPUS SACCHARI. 
Syrup 4 ſugar. 
Edinb. 


Take of 

White Sugar, 

Water, each equal quantities. 
Boil them into a ſyrup. 


Tusk preparations are plain 
liquid ſweets, void of flavour or 
colour. They are convenient for 
ſundry purpoſes where theſe qua- 
lities are not wanted, or would be 
exceptionable. | 


SYRUPUS e SPINA 
CERVINA. 
Syrup of buckthorn, 
Lond. 
Take of the 


Juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries,” one gallon; 


- Cinnamon, 


Ginger, 

Nutmegs, each one ounce; 
Double-retined ſugar, 
pounds. | 
Set the juice by for ſome days, to 
ſettle; then paſs it through a 

ſtrainer, 


ſeven 
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ſtrainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil 
the reſt of the juice, adding to- 
wards the end that part in 
which the ſpices were macerat- 


ed, firſt paſſed through a ſtrain- 


er; this part of the proceſs 
muſt be ſo managed, that the 
whole liquor may be reduced to 


four pints. 
ſugar, and make the mixture 


Into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 
depurated ſix pounds. 
Whae ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil them to the conſiſtence of 2 
ſyrup. 

Born theſe preparations, in 
doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, 
operate as briſk cathartics. The 
principal inconveniencies attend- 
ing them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their occaſioning 
a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, and ſometimes violent 
gripes: both theſe may be pre- 


vented, by drinking liberally of 


water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
during the operation, The un- 
gratefulneſs of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in 
the firſt of the above preſcriptions, 
by the addition of aromatics 
which however are ſcarcely ſufh- 
cient for that purpoſe. The ſe- 
cond alſo had formerly an aroma- 
tic material for the ſame intention, 
adrachmof the eſſential oil of cloves; 
which being found ineffeQtual, is 
now rejected. 


SYRUPUS VIOLARDM. 
Syrup of violet. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Violets, freſh, and well colour- 


ed, two pounds; 
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Boiling water, five pints, 

Macerate them for a whole day 
in a glaſs, or at leaſt a glazed 

, earthen veſſel; then pour out 
the liquor, and paſs it through 
a thin linen cloth, carefully a. 
voiding even the lighteſt pref. 
ſure; afterwards, adding the 
due proportion of ſugar, make 
it into a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 


Take of 
March violets, freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints, 

Steep them together for a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe 
covered: then train out the li- 
quor, and diſſolve in it twice 
Its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup without boil- 


ing. 


TH1s ſyrup is of a very agree- 
able flavour, and in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or two, proves to 
children gently laxative, It is apt 
to loſe, in g the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
valued; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whoſe colour is more per- 
manent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to 
a little of the ſuſpeRed ſyrup any 
acid or alkaline liquor. If the 
ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
change its blue colour to a red, 
and the alkali will change it to 4 
green; but if counterfeit, theſe 
changes will not happen, It 1 


obvious from this mutability of 


the colour of the violet, that the 
preſcriber would be deceived if he 
ſhould expect to give any blue 
tinge to lard or alkalized 
juleps or mixtures, by the addition 
of the blue ſyrup, 
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Chap. 4. Syrups, 
SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Double refined ſugar, one 
Syrup of ginger. pound, 
Lond. Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa- 
Take of ter, by the heat of a water 


Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 

ouncesz * 

Boiling water, three pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 

then train out the liquor, and 

make it into a ſyrup with a wo 

per quantity of double-refined 


lugar, 
Ed inb. 

Take of 

Ginger, fliced and bruiſed, three 
Ounces; 5 

White ſugar, four pounds; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

deep the ginger in the water, in 
a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
boil them a little, and having 
ſtrained out the decoction, ſet it 
by to ſettle, Pour off the clear 
liquor, add to it the ſugar, and 
make them into a ſyrup. 


Taese are agreeable and mo- 
derately aromatic ſyrups, lightly 
impregnated with the flavour and 
virtues of the ginger. 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES. 
Confection of kermes. 
nd. 


Take of | 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three pounds; 
Damaſk roſe water, br ounces 

by meaſure; 
Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple; 


S R C 


bath, into a ſyrup; then mix 
in the juice of kermes, and 
after it has grown cold, the oil 


of cinnamon. 
Edinb. 
= of a 
rup of kermes, three ds ʒ 
Yellow Saunders, OM 
Cinnamon each fix drachms; 
Cochineal, three drachms; 
Saffron, one drachm and an half. 
Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gen- 
tle heat, to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 
fine powder. | 


BoTH theſe compoſitions are 
elegant and agreeable cordials ; 
the doſe, when taken by them- 
ſelves, is from a ſcrupleto a drachm 
'The firſt has an advan- 
tage of mixing uniformly in juleps, 


without ſpoiling their tranſparency, 


which the powders in the ſecond 
always do. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, which for the moſt part 
is grievouſly adulterated; it would 
be convenient to grind the oil with 
a little of the ſugar, before it is 
added to the other ingredients ; 
for by this mears, it will mix more 
perfectly, and not be apt to ſeparate 
in keeping. 


T. . 


Honeys and Oxymels. 


HE more fixt parts of ve- 
& getables, diſſolved in watery 
lquors, may be thence transferred 


mio honey, by mixing the honey 
iti the watery decoction or juice 


of the plant, and boiling them 
together till the aqueous part has 
exhaled and the honey remains of 
its original conſiſtence. 


MEL 
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MEI. ELATINES. 
Honey of fluellin. 
Lond. | 
Take of 
Depurated juice of fluellin, four 
pints; 
Clarited honey, four pounds; 
Boil them to a due Conliſtence. 


THr1s preparation made its firſt 
appearance in the preceding editi- 
on of our pharmacopai. It is ve- 
ry rareley made ule of, and not 


often kept in the thops. 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey of hellebore. 
Lond. 


Take of 

White hellebore roots, dried 
and cut in flices, one pound; 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Water four pints. 

Let the roots be macerated in the 
water for three days, and then 
boiled a little; preſs out the li- 
quor, and having paſſed it again 
through a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


PaxTICULaAR care ought to be 
had, to reduce its preparation as 
nearly as poſſible to the honey con- 
ſiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain. it acts, as a 
draſtic purgative or emetic, too 
violent and precarious for com- 
mon uſe. It has been ſometimes 
given in maniacal caſes, in doſes 
of one or two drachms or upwards; 
though more frequently employed 
in gliſters. The preſent practice 
very rarely makes uſe of it at all. 


Mea IL MERCURIALE. 
Honey of mercury. 
Take of 
8 of French-herb- mercury, 
oney, each three pounds. 
Boil them together to the conſiſt- 
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ence of honey, takin 
ſcum which ariſes to = - A 
Tuis is deſigned chiefly for 
glyſters: it is very rarely made ube 
of, and hence is now dropt both 
by the London and Edingburgh 
colleges. ; 
MEL ROSAC ECM. 

Honey of Roſes. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, fou: 
ounces; 

Boiling water three pints; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 
ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſis 


ence. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 

Boiling water, four pints; 

Clarified honey, ſix pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 

a night,then ſtrain out the liquor, 

add to it the honey, and boil 

the mixture to the conſiſtence of 

honey, 


TH1s preparation is not unfre- 
quently made uſe of, as a mild 
cooling detergent, particularly in 
— for ulcerations and in- 

ammation of the mouth and ton- 
ſils. The deſign of haſtily drying 
the roſes, as directed in the firſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is, that 
they may the better preſerve then 
aſtiingency. See page 252. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive honey. 
Lond. 


Take of 
The liquor remaining aſter the 
diſtillation of fix pounds of da- 


Cum- 


maſk roſes; 
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nfre- 
mild 
in 
in- 
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their 


da- 
um- 


Chap. 4. 
Cummin ſeeds, bruiſed à little, 
one Ounce; 

Brown ſugar, four pounds; 
Honey, two pounds. 5 
Having preſſed out the liquor, boil 
it to three pints; adding, to- 
ward the end, the ſeeds tied up 
in a linen cloth. Then put in 
the ſugar and honey, and boil 
down the mixture to the conſiſt- 

ence of thin honey. 


Tuis compoſition is very well 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is principally em- 
ployed in laxative glyſters ; and 
hence brown ſugar 1s here allowed; 
whilſt, for all other uſes, the 
double-refined is directed. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Garlick, cut in flices, an ounce 
and a half ; 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
drachms ; 
Clarified honey, ten ounces by 
weight ; 
Vinegar half a pint. 
Boil the vinegar, for a little time 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 


each two 


+ glazed earthen veſlel ; then add 


the garlick, and cover the veſſel 
clole ; when grown cold, preſs 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in 
it the honey, by the heat of a 
water-bath. 


Tuis oxymel is recommended 
for attenuating viſcid juices, pro- 
moting expeCtoration, and the 
fluid ſecretions in general. It is 
doubtleſs a medicine of conſider- 
ide efficacy, though very unplea- 
ant, the flavour of the garlick 
prevailing, notwithſtanding the ad- 
Ulion of the aromatic ſeeds, 
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OXYMEL PECTORALE. 
Fectoral oxymel. 
'Edinb. 


Take of 


Elecampane roots, one ounce; 

Florence orris roots, half an 
ounce; 

Gum ammoniacum, one ouncez 
inegar, half a pint; a 

Clarißed honey, one pound; 

Water three pints. 

t the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 

boiled in the water till one third 


is (waſted ; then ſtrain off the 


liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey, 
and the ammoniacum, previouſly 
diflolved in the vinegar. Mix 
them together by boiling them 
a little. - 


Tae title of this compoſition 
exprefles its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid phlegm (which this medi- 
cine attenuates and promotes the 
expectoration of) and obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels. Two 
or three ſpoonfuls may be taken 
every night and morning, and 
continued for ſome time. 


OXY MEL SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel 3 
Lond. 


Take of 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glazed — veſ- 
ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
| Clarifed honey, four pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 
Boil them to the conſiſtence of a 


ſyrup. 
: Tas 


: 


| 
1 
ö 
ö 
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Tur honey was formerly em- 

ployed for this preparation uncla- 

ried; and the ſcum, which in 
ſuch caſes ariſes in the boiling, 

taken off: by this means, the im- 

purities of the honey were diſ- 

charged; but ſome of the medi- 
cinal parts of the ſquills, which 
the vinegar was impregnated with, 
were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh have now ure 
ordered the honey, for all theſe 
kinds of preparations, to be pre- 
viouſly clarified by it 

Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 

aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm a- 
bounds. It is given in doſes of 
two or three drachms, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the great 
nauſea which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doſes, 
it proves emetie. 
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OXYMEL SIMPLEX, 
Simple oxymel. 
LL. EJ 
Take of 17 


Clarified honey, two pounds; | 


Vinegar, one pint. 
Boll them to a due conſiſtence, 


Tus ſimple preparation is not 
inferior in efficacy to many more 
elaborate compoſitions. It is an 
agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapona- 
ceous, detergent, and attenuating 
medicine. It is often uſed in cool- 
detergent gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expeRo- 
rant, 


The boiling of oxymels in 
lazed earthen veſſels, is not free 
rom danger. ' Their glazing is 
ve by a vitrification of 
ead; and vinegar by a boiling 
heat, may corrode ſo much of vi- 


trified lead, as to receive from it 


noxious qualities. See page 35. 


[ 
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HAT 


Separation and collection of thoſe parts of vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances, which are volatile in the heat of boiling 


water. 


T\HERE are many veget- 
T able, and ſome animal ſub- 
ſances, whoſe virtues reſide, whol- 
vor in part, in a matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 
heat of boiling water, In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
g endea voured, as much as poſlible, 
o preſerve this volatile matter 
dong with the more fixt parts; 
whether thoſe fixt parts were them- 
{Ives medicinal, or only ſubſer- 
ſient to the union of the volatile 


matter with the fluids employed. 
The aim, in the preſent chapter, 
is, to completely ſeparate this vo- 
latile ſuſ tile principle, and collect 
it pure from the groſſer fixt parts, 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or di- 
luted with water or ſpitit of wine. 
In its concentrated ſtate, it appears 
commonly an oil; which, from its 
containing always the ſpecific o- 
dour, and frequently the other me- 
dicinal powers of the ſubjeQ, is 
called eſſential oil. | 


C 4 


E ſent ial Oils. 


SSENTIAL oils are drawn by 
diſtillation in an alembic, with 
a large refrigeratory. A quan- 
tity of water is added to the 
ſubject, ſufficient to prevent its 
burning; and in this water, it is 
likewiſe macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. The oil 
comes over along with the wa- 
ter; and either ſwims on its ſur- 
face, or ſinks to the bottom, ac- 
cording as it is lighter or heavier 
man that fluid [L.] 
lr the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
lome ſea ſalt is ordered to be 
added to the water, ſufficient 
to give it a ſlight brackiſh taſte. 
The length of the maceration 
is to be varied according to the 
texture and compactneſs of the 
lubje&t ; the moſt tender ſubjeQs 


ſcarce require any: | thoſe of a 
ſoit and looſe texture are to be 
ſteeped for two or three days; and 
the more viſcous ones, for a longer 
time : the further the maceration 
is intended to be protracted, the 
greater quantity of ſea ſalt muſt 
be added. From viſcous ſubſtan- 
ces the oil may be obtained in a 
ſhorter time, by ſubmitting them 
to a flight and not too long 
continued, fermentation ; in which 
caſe, the addition of ſalt is im- 
proper. Seeds and ſpices are 
to be bruiſed, and woods to be 
raſped, previouſly to the macera- 
tion or fermentation [E.] 


ESSENTIAL oils are obtained 
only from odoriferous ſubſtances z 
but 
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but not equally from all of this 
Claſs, nor in quantity proportion- 
able to their degree of odour ; 
ſome, which, if we were to reaſon 
from analogy, ſhould ſcem very 
well fitted for this proceſs, yield- 
ing extremely little oil, and others 
none at all. Roſes and cambmile 
flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting 
ſmell promiſes abundance, are 
found upon experiment to contain 
but a ſmall quantity ; the violet 
and jaſmine flower, which perfume 
the air with their odour, loſe their 
ſmell upon the gentleſt coction, 
and do not afford the leaſt percep- 
tible mark of oil upon being di- 
ſtilled, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 
once; whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſ- 
agreeable ſcent extends to no great 
diſtance, gives out the moſt oil of 
almoſt any vegetable known. 

Nor are the fame plants equally 
"fit for this operation, when pro- 
duced in different ſoils or ſeaſons ; 
or at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time ; lavender 
and rue for inſtance, Others, as 
ſage, afford the largeſt quantity 
when young, before they have 
ſent forth any flowers: and others, 
as thyme, when the flowers have 
juſt appeared. All fragrant herbs 
yield a larger proportion of oil 
when produced in dry ſoils and 
warm ſummers, than in the oppo- 
fite circumſtances. On the other 
hand, ſome of the diſagreeable 
ſtrong-ſcented ones, as worm- 
wood, are ſaid to contain moſt, 
in rainy ſeaſons and. moiſt rich 
grounds. 


SEVERAL of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and 
flowers, moderately dried, yield 
a greater quantity of eſſential oil, 
than if they were diſtilled when 
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freſh. It is ſuppoſed, that the 
oil being already blended, in freſh 
plants, with a watery fluid, great 
part of it remains diffufed through 
the water after the diſtillation, di- 
vided into particles too minute to 
unite and be collected; whereas 
in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which 
kept them divided and diſperſed, 
run together into globules, which 
have little diſpoſition to mingle with 
watery fluids, and eaſily 3 
from the water employed in the dil. 
tillation. 

This theory, however, does 
not appear to be altogether ſa— 
tis factory; for though the oil be 
collected in the ſubje& into dif. 
tin globules, it does not riſe 
in that form, but reſolved into 
vapour, and blended and coagi- 
tated by the heat with the vapour 
of the water; and if the oll in 
a dry plant was leſs diſpoſed to 
unite with aqueous fluids than 
in a freſh one, the dry ought to 
Neld a weaker infuſion than the 
freſh, the contrary of which is 
generally found to obtain. As 
the oil of the dry plant is moſt 
perfectly extracted, and kept diſ- 
ſolved by the water before the di- 
ſtillation, I can fee no reaſon why 
it thould have a greater tendency 
to ſeparate from the water after- 
wards. 

The opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing moſt oil ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has, I think, been miſun— 


derſtood: A pound, he ſays, of 


„ dry ſpike flowers yields an 
„ ounce of oil, but if they were 
diſtilled freſh, they would ſcaree- 
ly yield above half an ounce ; 
and the caſe is the ſame in balm, 
„ ſage, &c. The reaſon is, that 
„in drying, the watery humid: 
© ty exhales; and as from tw0 


pounds of a freſh plant we do 
« not 


rate 
dil. 
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Chap. 5- 
« not obtain above one pound of 
« dry, and little of the ſubtile 
« gil evaporates in the drying, it 
« follows, that more oil ought to 
« he afforded by the dry than by 
« the freſh.” The meaning of 
which I apprehend to be no more 
than this, that if two pounds of 
a freſh plant are by drying re- 


duced to one, without any loſs of 


the oil, then the one pound dry 
ouzht to be equivalent to the two 
freſh. A late writer quotes an ex- 
periment of Neumann, which ap- 
pears to be miſunderſtood in the 
ame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, ſays only, 
that dry wormwood- is found to 
yield much more oil than an equal 
weight of the freſh plant. 1 do 
not recolle& any inſtance, in which 
freſh and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by 
dividing a quantity of the ſubject 
into two equal weights, and diſtil- 
ling one while freſh, and the other 
aiter it has been carefully and m9g- 
derately dried. 8 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exſiccation, it is cer- 
tain, that if the drying be long 
continued, the produce of oil will 
de diminiſhed, its colour altered, 
and its ſmell impaired, 


Wirn regard to the propor- 
tion of water, if whole plants, 
moderately dried, are uſed, or the 
ſhavings of woods; as much of 
either may be put into the veſſel, 
s, lightly prefſed, will occupy 
half its cavity; and as much wa- 
ter may be added, as will riſe upto 
wo thirds its height. The wa- 
ter and ingredients, ahogether, 
mould never take up more than 
tiree-fourths of the ſtill; there 
ſhould be liquor enough to prevent 
any danger of an empyreuma, but 
nt ſo much as to be too apt to boil 
Wer into the receiver; 
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THe maceration ſhould be con- 
tinued ſo long, as that the water 
may fully penetrate the pores of 
the ſubjet. To promote this ef- 
ect, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 
acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, barks re- 
duced into caarſe powder, and 
ſeeds lightly bruiſed. Very com- 
pact and tenacious ſubſtances re- 
quire the maceration to be conti- 
nued a wegk or two, or longer; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and looſer tex- 
ture, two or three days are ſuffi- 
cient; whilſt ſome tender. herbs 
and flowers not only ſtand not in 
need of any at all, but are even in- 
jured by it. 

Whether the addition of ſea ſalt 
is of any real ſervice, is greatly to 
be doubted. The uſes generally 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubje& 
more effectually than ſimple water 
could do: and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefaction, which 
the matter is apt to run into, 
during the length of time that the 
maceration is often continued. 
But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to harden 
and condenſe, than to ſoften and 
reſolve, both vegetable and ani- 
mal lubjects; and if it prevents 
putrefachion, it muſt, on that very 
account, be rather injurious than 
of ſervice. The reſolution, here 
aimed at, approaches near to a 
beginning putrefaction; and ſa- 
line ſubſtances, by retarding this, 
prolong the maceration far beyond 
the time that would otherwiſe be 
neceſſary. It is in the power of 
the operator, when he perceives the 
proceſs coming near this pitch, 
to put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by 
proceeding immediately to diſtil- 
lation: by this means, the whole 
affair will be finiſhed in a very 
little time, with at leaſt equal ad- 
vantage in every other reſpect; 
provided the manual operations of 
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pounding, raſping, and the like 
which are equally neceſſary in ei- 
ther caſe, be ſcientifically complied 
with. x | 

Bodies of a.very viſcous and 
compact texture are directed, in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to 
be fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt ; half their quantity of 
water is ſufficient for performing 
the fermentation ; fo muck more 
as is neceſſary, is to be added 
afterwards, before the diſtillation. 
This proceſs undoubtedly pro- 
motes the reſolution of the ſubject, 
and the extrication of the oil: it 
rarely happens, however, that 
aſſiſtances of this kind are needſul. 
Particular care muſt be bad not 
to continue the fermentation too 
long; or to give a bad flavour to the 
oil by an ill choſen ferment, or uſing 
too large a quantity of any. 

Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to 
o more oil from certain vegeta- 

le matters, than can poſſibly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to fettle this point ſeem to 
prove the contrary ; this at leaſt 
is conſtantly found to be true, that 
where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is propor- 
tionably injured. The quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables, 
can by no means be increaſed ; 
and what is really contained in 
them may be eaſily ſeparated with- 
out any addition of this kind. 
All that faline matters can do in 
this reſpeQ, is, to make the watef 
ſuſceptible of a greater degree 
of heat than it can ſuſtain by it- 
ſelf, and thus enable it to carry 
up a groſs unctuous matter, not 
volatile enough to ariſe with pure 
water: this groſs matter, min- 
gling with the pure oil, increaſes 
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the quantity, but at the ſame 
time muſt neceſſarily debafe its 
quality. And indeed when water 
alone is made uſe of, the ol! 
which comes over about the end 
of the operation is remarkahly 
leſs fragrant, and of. a thicke 
cnſiſtence, than that which agiſes 
at” theggþeginning , diſtilleds ſe- 
cond ume, with a geniſe Ket. it 
leaves a large quantity of groſs 
almoſt inſipid N matter be- 
hind. | 


Tur choice of proper inftry- 
ments is of great conſequence to 
the performance of this proceſs to 
advantage. There are ſome oils, 
which paſs freely over the ſwan 
neck of the head of the common 
ſti]l ; others leſs volatile, cannot 
ealily be made to riſe fo high, 
For obtaining theſe laſt we would 
recommend a large low head, 
having a rim or hollow canal round 
it: in this canal the oil is detained 
on its firſt aſcent (and thence con- 
veyed at once into the receiver) the 
advantages of which are ſufficient!y 
obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious :1 
raiſing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch 
a degree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil, otherwiſe, the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſfary heat, 4 
circumſtance which ought as much 
as poſſible to. be avoided, Fire 
communicates to all theſe oils a 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is e 
dent from their being much |els 
grateful when newly diſtilled, than 
after they have ſtood for ſome 
time in a cool place: the longe! 
the heat is continued, the more 
alteration it muſt produce in them. 

The greater number of ol 
require for their diſtillation the 
heat of water ſtrongly bolling 


but there are many allo which " 
W 
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with a conſiderably leſs heat; 
ſuch as thoſe of lemon peel, citron 
peel, of the flowers of lavender 
and roſemary, and of almoſt all 
the more odoriferous kinds of flow- 
ers, We have already obſerved, 
that theſe flowers have their fra- 
grance greatly injured, or even 
deſtroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them : it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water, in he preſent 
proceſs, and the more ſo in pro- 
portion to the continuance of- the 
immerſion, and the heat : hence 
theſe oils, diſtilled in the common 
manner, proye much leſs agreea- 
ble in ſmell than the ſubjeQs 
themſelves. For the diſtillation 


of ſubſtances of this claſs, I have 


contrived another method: inſtead 
of being immerſed in water, they 
are expoſed only* to its vapour, 
A proper quantity of water be- 
ing put into the bottom of the 
ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
ers are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſuch a ſize, that it may enter into 
the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
juſt above the water. The head 
being then fitted on, and the wa- 
ter made to boil, the ſteam, per- 
colating through the ſubjeQ, im- 
bibes the oil, without impairing 
its fragrance, and carries it over 
into the receiver. Oils thus ob- 
tained poſſeſs the odour of the 
ſubjet in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagree- 
able ſcent perceivable in thoſe di- 
ſtilled by boiling them in water in 
the common manner. 


It may be proper to obſerve, 
that thoſe oils, which riſe with a 
leſs heat than that of boiling wa- 
ter, are generally called, by the 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
writers, light oils; and thoſe 
which require the heat of water 
ſtrongly boiling, are called pon- 
drous, I have avoided theſe ex- 
preſſions, as they might be 
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thought to relate to the compara- 
tive gravities of the oils ; with 
which the volatility or fixedneſs 
have no connection. Oil olive 
is lighter than moſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils ; but the heat requiſite 
to make it diſtil exceeds that in 
which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. | 


Tur water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the oil; 
as is evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and colour which it acquires. It 
cannot however retain above a 
certain quantity; and therefore, 
ſuch as has been already uſed and 
almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed, inſtead of 
common water, in a ſecond, third, 
or any future diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubject. 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a 
ſecond - time. This can be of no 
ſervice; as containing only ſuch 
parts of the vegetable as are not 
capable of ariſing in diſtillation, 
and which ſerve only to impede 
the action of the water as a men- 
ſtruum, and to endanger an em- 
pyreuma. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before it 
is employed in the diſtillation of 
a different plant. Some oils, thoſe 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for 
inſtance, adhere to it fo tenaci- 
ouſly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or waſhed off by water : the 
beſt way of cleanſing the worm, 
from theſe, is to run a little ſpirit 
of wine through it. 


Eſſential oils, after they are di- 
ſtilled, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 
Aa 3 for 
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for ſome days, in veſſels looſely 


covered with paper, till they have 
loſt their diſagreeable hery odour, 


and become liquid ;* then put 
them up in ſmall bottles, which 
are to be kept quite full, clofely 
ſtopt, in a cool place; with theſe 
cautions, they will retain their 
virtues in perfection for many 
years. | 
When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe of their fla- 
vour, and become groſs and thick. 
Some endeavour to recover them 
again after they have undergone 
this change, by grinding them 
with about thrice their weight of 
common falt, then adding a large 
Proportion of water, and diſtilling 
them afreſh : the purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
taſte of the oil, though inferior 
in both reſpects to what the oi] 
was at firſt. This rectification, as 
it is called, ſucceeds equally with- 
out the ſalt: the oils, when thus 
altered, are nearly in the ſame 
ſtate with the turpentines, and 
other thickened oily juices, which 
readily yield their purer oil in di- 
ſullation with water alone. 


When eſſential oils have entire-. 


ly loſt their ſmell, ſome recom- 
mend adding them in the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
oil of the ſame plant ; by which 
means they are ſaid to ſatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
vated, This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no other than a ſpecious 
ſophiſtication ; for it can do no 
more than to divide, between the 
old oil and the new, the aQive 
matter which belongs to the new 
alone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally con- 
ſidered, agree in the general qua- 
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lities of pungency and heat ; in 
particular virtues, they difter us 
much as the ſubjeQs from which 
they are obtained, the oil being 
the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or part of the virtues of 
the ſeveral ſubjecis reſide. Thus 
the carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper ber- 
ries, the emmenagogue of ſayin, 
the nervine of roſemary, the flo- 
machic of mint, the antiſcorbutic 
of ſcurvy-graſs, the cordial of aro- 
matics, &c. are concentrated in 
their oils. 

There is another remarkable 
difference in effential oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs ob- 


vious ; that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat; which are 


by no means in proportion, as 
might be expected, to thoſe of the 
ſubjects they were drawn from. 
The oil of cinnamon, for inſtance, 
is exceſſively pungent and hery ; in 
its undiluted ſtate, it is almoſt 
cauſtic ; whereas cloves, a ſpice 


which in ſubſtance is far more 


pungent than the other, yields an 
oil which is far leſs ſo. This dif- 
ference ſeems to depend partly 


upon the quantity of oil afforded, 


cinnamon yielding much lefs than 
cloves, and contequently having 
its active matter concentrated into 
a ſmaller volume; partly, upon 
a difference in the nature of the 
active parts themſelves ; for 
though eſſential oils contain al- 
ways the ſpecific odour and fla- 
vour of their ſubjects, whether 
grateſul or ungrateſul, they do not 
always contain the whole pungen- 
cy ; this reſides frequently in a 
more fixt reſinous matter, and does 
not riſe with the oil. Aſter the 


diſtillation of cloves, pepper, and 


ſome other ſpices, a part of their 
pungency is found to remain be- 
hind : a ſimple tincture of them 


in rectified ſpirit of wine is even 


more 
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more pungent than their pure eſ- 


ſential oils. 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of tor reconcil- 
ing to the Romach medicines of 


themſelves diſguſtful. Ir has been 
cuſtomary to employ them as cor- 
rectors for the reſinous purgatives ; 
an uſe which they do not ſeem to 
be well adapted to. All the fer- 
vice they can here be of, is, to 
make the reſin fit eaſier at firſt on 
the ſtomach ; far from abating the 
irritating quality upon which the 
virulence of its operation depends, 
theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh 
timulus. See the article cathar- 
tics, page 71. 
Efſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency; which in ſome 
is ſo great, that a ſingle drop, let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, 
and in this form may be conveni- 
ently exhibited. Ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors; and thus may be 
diluted to any afſigned degree. 
Mucilages alſo render them miſ- 
cible with water into an uniform 
milky liquor. They diſſolve like- 
wiſe in ſpirit of wine ; the more 
fragrant in an equal weight, and 
almoſt all of them in lefs than 
ſour times their own quantity: 
theſe ſolutions may be either taken 
on ſugar, or mixed with ſyrups or 
the like; on mixing them with wa- 
ter, the liquor grows milky, and 
the oil ſeparates, CEL MP 
The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and 
aches, cold tumors, and in other 
caſes where particular parts re- 
quire to be heated or ſtimulated. 
ne tooth-ach is ſometimes re- 


lieved by a drop of theſe almoſl 
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cauſtic oils, received on cotton, 
and cautiouſly introduced into the 
hollow tooth. 


OLEUM ABSINTHIL. 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of worm- 
wood. 
. 

This is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils; it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood ; and contains its 
particular nauſeous taſte, but has 
little or nothing of its bitterneſs, 
this remaining entire in the de- 
coction left after the diſtillation : 
its colour, when drawn from the 
freſh herb, is a dark green ; from 
the dry, a browniſh yellow. This 
oil is recommended by Hoffman 
as a mild anodyne, in ſpaſmodic 
contractions: for this purpoſe, he 
direQs a drachm of it to be diſſolved 
in an ounce of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and ſeven or eight drops of 
the mixture taken for a doſe in 
any convenient vehicle. Boerhaave 
greatly commends in tertian fevers, 
a medicated liquor compoſed of 
about ſeven grains of the dil 
ground firſt witha drachm of ſugar, 
then with two drachms of the falr 
of wormwood, and afterwards diſ- 
ſolved in fix ounces of the diſtil- 
led water of the ſame plant: two 
hours before the fit is expected, 
the patient is to bathe his feet and 
legs in warm water, and then to 
drink two ounces of the liquor 
every quarter of an hour till the 
two hours are expired ; by this 
means, he ſays, all caſes of this 
kind are generally cured with eaſe 
and ſafety, provided there is no 
ſchirrofity or ſuppuration. With 


us, the oil of wormwood is em- 
ployed chiefly as a vermifuge, and 
for this purpoſe is both applied ex- 
ternally to the belly, and taken 
internally : it is moſt conveniently 
exhibited in the form of pills, 
which 
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which it may be reduced into by 
mixing it with crumb of bread. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Efential oil of dill ſeeds. 
Lond. | 
This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very agreeable, leſs ſo 
than that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 
times given as a carminative, in 
flarulencies, cholicky pains, hic- 
cups, and the like, from one to 
three or four drops. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 


L, E. 

This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
ſtilled oils: fifteen or twenty drops 


may be taken at a time without 


danger, though common practice 
rarely goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durable and diffuſive: milk drawn 
from the breaſt after taking it, 1s 
found impregnated with its odour ; 
and poſſibly this may be, in part, 
the foundation of the pettoral 
virtues uſually aſcribed to it: in 
flatulencies and cholics, it is faid 
by ſome to be leſs effectual than the 
ſeeds themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is 
not ſer ſibly cold, into a butyrace- 
ous conſiſtence: and hence, in the 
diſtillation of it, the operator 
ought not to be over-ſolicitous in 
keeping the water in the refrigera- 
tory too cool: it behoves him ra- 
ther to let it grow ſomewhat hot, 
particularly towards the end of 
the proceſs; otherwiſe the oil, 
congealing, may ſo ſtop up the 
worm, as to endanger blowing off 
the head of the ſtill, at leaſt a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil will remain 
in it. 
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OLEUM SEMINUM CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of caraway ſeedi. 
L. E 


The flavour of this exactly re- 
ſembles that of the caraway. It 
is a very hot and pungent oil ; a 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe, 
and five or fix a very large one. 
It is not unfrequently made uſe of 
as a carminative; and ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be peculiarly ſervice- 
able for promoting urine, to which 


it communicates ſome degree of its 
ſmell, 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLORUM 
AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of cloves, 
wa 


This oil is ſo ponderous as to 
fink in water, and is not eaſily ele- 
vated in diſtillation : if the water 
which comes over be returned on 
the remaining cloves, and the di- 
ſtillation repeated, ſome more oil 
will generally be obtained, though 
much inferior in quality to the 
firſt. The oil of cloves is uſual| 
deſcribed as being“ in taſte — 
„ fively hot and fiery, and of a 
gold yellow colour.” ( Boerh. pro- 
aff 27.) Such indeed is the com- 
poſition which we receive under 
this name from Holland ; but the 
genuine oil of cloves is one of the 
milder oils: it may be taken 
with great ſafety (duly diluted) to 
the quantity of ten or twelve drops 
or more. Nor is its colour at all 
yellow, unleſs it has been long 
and careleſsly kept, or diſtilled 
by too violent a fire: when in per- 
fection, it is limpid and colourleſs, 
of a pleaſant, moderately warm 
and pungent taſte, and a very 
agreeable ſmell, much reſembling 
that of the ſpice itſelf. The Dutch 
oil of cloves contains a large quan- 
tity of expreſſed oil, as evidently 


appear 1 
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ation. This however cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its 
xctimony. A ſmall proportion of 
+ refinous extract of cloves com- 
nunicates to a large one of oil a 
deep colour, and a great degree of 
acrimony . 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAME- 
MELI ESSENTIALE 
Eſſential oil of camomile flowers. 
Lond. 

This is a very pungent oil, of a 
trong not Ungrateful ſinell, reſem- 
bing that of the flowers: its co- 
our is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
ih or brown. It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carminative, in hyſteric diſorders, 
ind likewiſe as a vermifuge : it 
may be conveniently made into pills 

with crumb of bread, 

The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
camomile, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
the foregoing part, page 124) 
There is another ſpecies, more 
frequent in corn-fields than in 
our gardens, (chamemelum vulgare 
Ger, Raii ſynop/. ed. 3. 288.) which 
yields a beautiful blue oil: this 
colour, if the oil is carefully kept, 
remains for many years; but if the 
ar is not perfectly excluded, ſoon 
degenerates into a yellow like that 
ok the foregoing. 


OLEUM CINNAM OI. 
Oil of cinnamon. 
L. F. 

This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
able flavour, like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf, In cold languid caſes, 
nd debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, it is one of the moſt imme- 
date cordials and reſtoratives. The 
tle is one, two or three drops: 
"ch muſt always be carefully di- 
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luted by the mediation of ſugar, 
&c. for ſo great is the pungency of 
this oil, that a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerrhaave obſerves, a 
In the diſtil- 
ation of this oil, a ſmart fire is 
required; and the low head, with a 
channel round it, above recom- 
mended for the diſtillation of the 
leſs volatile oils (page 356.) is par- 
ticularly neceſſary tor this, which 
is one of the leaſt volatile, and 
which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding ſmall quantity. The diſ- 
tilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil : but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides, from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place. | 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of cummin ſeeds, 

Lond. 


This is one of the warmer and 
leſs 1 oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, fiatulent, hyſteric 
complaints, in doſes of to or three 
drops. It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 


arly ſerviceable for promoting its 
diſcharge. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FOENICULI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
Edinb. 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel (ſee page 142.) It is one of 
the mildeſt of theſe preparations ; 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 
warmth with that of aniſeeds; to 
which it is likewiſe ſimilar in fla- 
vour, though far more grateful. It 
is given from two or three drops 
to ten or twelve, as a carminative, 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſto- 
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OLE vm foliorum nyssoPL. 
ESSE 44 7 L 5 

Eſſential oil of hyſſep leaves. 
9 oil of 105 is moderately 
acrid, of a ſtrong not very agreeable 
ſmell, exactly reſembling the origi- 
nal herb: its colour is yellowiſh, 
with a ſlight caſt of green; which 
in keeping changes to a brown- 
iſh. It is commended in humoural 
aſthmas, for promoting expeQtora- 
tion, '&c. from one to two or three 
drops; but it is rarely made uſe of, 
and not often kept in the ſhops; 
for which reaſon, it is now omitted 
both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. | 


OLEUM baccarum IUNIPERI ES- 
SENTIALE. 
. Eſſential oil of juniper berries. 
. 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 
unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic: in one of fix, eight, or more, 
a ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
and emmenagogue: it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 
which it communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine. | 


The oil of theſe berriés reſides 


partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds; 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a refinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking 
the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 


obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 
as to break the ſeeds, and entirely 
lay open the oily receptacles, 
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OLEUM florum LAVENDULZ# 
ESSENTIALE. 
Efntial oil of lavender flowers, 
L. E 


This oil, when in perfection, is 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellow- 
iſh colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ſeſſing in an eminent degree the 
peculiar ſmell generally admired in 
the flowers. It is a medicine of 
great uſe, both externally and in- 
ternally, in paralytic and lethargic 
complaints, rheumatic pains, and 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 
The doſe is from one drop to five 
or ſix. 

Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably the 
largeſt quantity, when they are 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 
the ſeeds begin to ihew themſelves : 
the leaves give out extremely lit- 
tle. The flowers may be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the plant, by dry- 
ing it a little, and then gently 
beating it : they ſhould be imme— 
diately committed to diſtillation, 
and the proceſs conducted with a 
well regulated gentle heat: too 
great heat would not only change 
the colour of the oil, but likewiſe 
make a diſagreeable alteration in 
its ſmell, 


OLE vuubaccarumLAURI ESSEN: 
TIALE. 
Eſſential oil of bayberries. 

The oil of bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, of a 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell. 
It is given in flatulent colics, hy- 
teric complaints, and for allaying 
the pains conſequent upon delive- 
ry, the doſe, from two drops to five 
or ſix. It is likewiſe made an in- 
gredient in carminative glyſters; 
and in ſome hyſteric cafes, is ap- 
plied externally, 
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ESSENTIA LIMONDM [L.] 
OLEUM corticum LIMONUM 
[E.] 


ſence of lemons, or the eſſential oil 

of lemon peel. 
Tuts is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
ſmell, very near as agreeable as that 
of the freſh peel : it is one of the 
abteſt and moſt volatile eſſential 
als we have, perfeQly limpid, and 
almoſt colourleſs. It is taken in 
doſes of two or three drops, as a 
cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
nach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfume, It gives a fine 
favour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 
atilus aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the ſto- 
mach. 


OLEUM MAC1IS ESSENTIALE, 
Efential oil of mace. 

The eſlential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf: it is 
thin and limpid, of a pale yellow- 
ih colour, with a portion of thicker 


and darker coloured oil at the bot- 


tom. This oil is celebrated in vo— 
miting, hiccups, colicky pains, 
kc. both given internally from one 
o four drops, and applied exter- 
nally to the ſtomack and umbilical 
region. It is however but rarely 
made ute of, and not often met 
with in the ſhops. 


OLEUM MAJORAN/A 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of marſoram leaves. 
Lond. 

This oil is very hot and pene- 
mating, in flavour not near fo agree- 
wle as the marjoram itſelf; when 
" perfection, it is of a pale yellow 
coour; by long keeping, it turns 
eddith; if diſtilled with too great 
beat, it ariſes of this colour at 
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firſt. It is ſuppoſed to be peculiar- 
ly ſerviceable in relaxations, ob- 
ſtructions, and mucous diſcharges 
of the uterus: the doſe is one or 
two drops. 


OLEUM MENTH A 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of common 
mint. 
| IL. E.] 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpeQs 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſtoma- 
chic medicine; and not unfre- 
quently exhibited in want of ap- 
petite, weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
reachings to vomit, and other like 
diforders, when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation : two 
or three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. It is likewiſe employed 
externally for the ſame purpoſes; 
and is an excellent ingredient in 
the ſtomachic piaſters of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHA PIPERITI- 
DIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of pepper 
mint. 

Lond. = 
This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the pepper mint in, 
perfection; the colour is a pale 
greeniſh yellow. It is a medicine 
of great pungency and ſubtility; 
and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, 
a glowing warmth through the 
whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompa- 
nied with great coldneſs, and in 
ſome hyſteric complaints, it is of 
A drop or two 
are in general a ſufficient doſe. 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHATAZ 
ESSENTIAL E. 
EſJential oil of nutmegs, 
. 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
ſeſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 


tues 
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tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is ſimilar in quality to 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs 
grateful. 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of origa- 
| num. | 
IL. E.] 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly employ- 
ed externally as an errhine, and for 
eaſing pains of the teeth. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 


Eſſential oil 27 win pepper. 
imo. 


This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oll 
of cloves, and not far ſhort of that 
of nutmegs. It finks in water, 
like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. 


OLEUM PULEGTI 

ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 
J royal. 

ILL. E.] 

This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re- 
ſembles the original plant; the vir- 
tues of which it likewiſe 1 
It is given in hyſteric caſes, from 
one to four or five drops. 


OLEUM RORISMARINI ES- 
SENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of roſemary. 
7 ep 


The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When 
in perfection, it is very light and 
thin, pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of 
Treat fragrancy, —_—_ not quite 
o agreeable as the roſemary itſelf. 
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It is recommended, in the doſe of 
a few drops, in nervous and byſte- 
ric complaints. Boerhaave holds it 
in great eſteem againſt epilepſies, 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine pur- 
gations, occaſioned by weakneſs and 
inactivity. 


OLEUM LIGNI RHO DI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of rhodium. 
L. E. 


This oil is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums, and 
the like. Cuſtom has not as yet 
received any preparation of this 
elegant aromatic wood into inter- 
nal uſe. 


OLEUM RUTA ESSENTIALE. 
| Eſſential oil of rue leaves, 
1 


The oil of rue has a very acrid 


taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 


ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric dif- 
orders, and as an anthelmintic; as 
alſo in epilepſies proc eding from a 
relaxed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 
The largeſt quantity is obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhew themſelves : ſuitable macers- 
tion, previous to the diſtillation, 1s 
here extremely neceſſary. 


OLEUM SABIN/A 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of ſavin leaves 
5 


Savin is one of the plants which 
in former editions of the Edinburgh 

harmacopœia were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diſtil- 
lation; this, however, is not very 
neceſfary; for ſavin yields, with 
out any fermentation, and et 


without much maceration, wh 
ar 


I. 


of 
ſte- 
Is it 
lies, 
ur- 
and 


thick 
urgh 
o be 
liſtil- 
very 
yith- 
even 
very 
arge 
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urge quantity of oil: the foregoing 
derb ſtands more in need of a treat- 


ment of this kind. The oil of 
ſayin is a celebrated utrine and 
emmenagogue : in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, it is undoubtedly a me- 
dicine of good ſervice, though not 
capable of 3 what eit has 
been uſually repreſented to do. 
The doſe is two or three drops or 
more. 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS. 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of faſſafras. 
E.'$ 


This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes 
in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe ; 
It appears limpid as water, has a 
moderately pungent taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmeel, exactly reſembling 
that of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands 
greatly commended as a ſudorific, 
and for purifying the blood and 
juices : it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas 
and coughs. The doſe is from one 
drop to eight or ten; though Geot- 
irey goes as far as twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords 
by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 
uſeful extraQ, of a mild bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent taſte. Hoffman ſays, 
he has given it with great benefit, 
in doſes of a ſcruple, as a corrobo- 
rant in cacheQitic caſes, in the de- 
cline of intermitting fevers, and for 


abating hypochondriacal . 


OLEUMTERERINTHTNX. 
Oil of turpentine. 
L. E. 

This is diſtilled in the ſame man- 
der as the foregoing oils: and is 
liritly an eſſentlal one, though not 
uſually ranked in this claſs : it is 
commonly, but improperly as the 
college obſerve, called ſpirit of 
turpentine. It is employed in large 
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quantities for ſome mechanic pur- 
poſes and hence the diſtillation of 
it is become a particular buſineſs. 

This oil is a very hot ſtimulat- 
ing medicine (fee page 239.) It 
is ſometimes given as a ſudorific 
and diuretic, in the-doſe of two or 
three drops : in larger doſes, it is 
apt to greatly heat the body, oc- 
caſion pain of the head, and effu- 
ſion of the ſemen and liquor of the 
proſtrate glands. It has neverthe- 
leſs been of late taken in conſi- 
derable doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient vehicles) againſt 
the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, with 
good ſucceſs. Some have recom- 
merded it againſt venereal run- 
nings ; but here it has produced 
miſehievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts 'and aggravating the 
diſorder. Externally it is not un- 
frequently employed againſt rheu- 
matic pains, aches, ſprains, for diſ- 
cuſſing cold tumours, and reſtrain- 
ing hemorrhages. 


After the diſtillation of the turpen- 
tine, there remains in the ſtill a 
brittle reſinous ſubſtance, of. a 
yellow colour, called reſina flava 
yellow reſin [L.] 

The only uſe of this is in external 
for giving conſiſ- 
tence to plaſters, and the like pur- 
poſes. 


Mos r of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
procurable in a tolerable degree of 
perfectio thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nfftmegs and mace, except- 
ed. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad ; and are for the moſt 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are 
at all fit for uſe. 

Nor are the adulteration of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſco- 
verable. The grofſer abuſes in- 


deed may be readily detected; 
thus 
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thus if the oil is mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, it will turn nulky on the 
addition of water; if with expreſſed 
oils, rectified ſpirit will diſſolve the 
eſſential, and leave the other be- 
hind, if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 
mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the rurpentine will be be- 
trayed by its ſinell. But the more 
ſubtile artiſts have contrived other 
methods of ſophiſtication, which e- 
lude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral in page 38. 
This however is not to be ablo- 
lutely depended on ; for the ge- 
nuine oils, obtained from the ſame 
ſubject, oftentimes differ in gravity 
as much as thoſe drawn from differ- 
ent ones. Cinnamon and cloves, 
whoſe oils uſually fink in water, 
yield, if lowly and warily diſtilled, 
an oil of great fragrancy, which is 
nevertheleſs ſpecifically lighter than 
the aqueous fluid employed in the 
diftillation of it; whilſt on the o- 
ther hand, the laſt runnings of 
ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in 
water. 

As all eſſential oils agree in the 
13 properties of ſolubility in 
pirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſſibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be variouſly mixed with one ano- 
ther, or the dearer ſophiſticated 
with the cheaper, without any pol- 
ſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this Lind. And in- 
deed, it would not be of much ad- 
vantage to the purchaſer, if he had 
infallible criteria of the genuineneſs 
of every individual oil. It is of 
as much importance, that they be 
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good, as that they be genuine; for | 


w 
have often ſeen genuine oils, from ec 
incurious diſtillation, and long and 01 
careleſs keeping, weaker both in Tl 
ſmell and taſte than the common a 
ſophiſticated ones. th 

The. ſmell and taſte ſeem to he m 
the only certain teſts that the na- we 
ture of the thing will admit of. If me 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpe& co 
the appearance of good cinnamon, lat 
and ſhould be proved indifputably we 
to be the genuine bark of the cin. ret 
namon tree ; yet, if it wants the ari 
cinnamon flavour, or has it but in rea 
a low degree, we rejectit: and the yie 
caſe is the ſame with the oil, It giy 
is only from uſe and habit, or com- the 


pariſon with ſpecimens of known 


quality, that we can judge of the 7 
goodneſs, either of the drugs them- 
ſelves, or of their oils. 

Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, WM Az 


are too hot and pungent tobe taſted W An 
with ſafety ; and the ſmell of the | 


ſubject is fo much concemrated WM An! 
in them, that a ſmall variation Ani 
in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtin- Ala 
guiſned. But we can readily di- WW Cal 
lute them to any aſſignable degree. Ca 
A drop of the oil may be diſſolved W Car 
in ſpirit of wine; or received on a Car 
bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that WI Gar 
intermedium in water. The quan- Car 
tity of liquor, which it thus im- Car 
pregnates with its flavour, or the Car 
degree of flavour which it commu- Caf 
nicates to a certain determinate WI Car 
quantity, will be the meaſure of the WF Con 
degree of goodneſs of the oil. Wil 
T ſhall here ſubjoin ſome ex- WM Vil 
periments, of the quantity of eſen- Ce 
tial oil obtained from different ve- Ced 
getables, reduced into the form of 2 Han. 
table. The firſt column contains WM Cinr 
the names of the reſpective vege- Cinr 
table ſubſtances, the ſecond the WF Car 
quantity of each which was ſub- Ca 
mitted to the diſtillation, and the Car 
third the quantity of oil obtained. 8 
0 


In every other part of this book, 
| where 
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;_ Wl Chap. 5. Eſſential Oils. 


1 where pound weights are mention- of the ſubjeQs, from which one part 
m ed, the troy pound of twelve of oil was obtained. To each arti- 
ad ounces is meant; but theſe expe- cle is affixed the author's namefrom 
in riments having been all made by whom the experiment is taken: 
on a pound of ſixteen ounces, it was thoſe to which no name is added, 

thought expedient to ſet down the are experiments of my own. The 
be matter of fact in the original different diſtillations of one ſubjeQ, 
a- weights; eſpecially as the ſeveral ſeveral of which are inſerted in the 
lf materials, in the large quantity table, ſhew how variable the yield 
ect commonly required for the diſtil- of oil is, and that the exotic ſpices, 
Mn, lation of oils, are purchaſed by as well as our indigenous plants, do 
bly weights of the ſame kind, But to not always contain the ſame pro- 
in- remove any ambiguity which might portion of this active principle, 
the iſe from hence, and enable the though it muſt be obſerved, alſo, 


reader to judge more readily of the that part of the differences may pro- 


the yield, a reduction of the weights is bably ariſe from the operation itſelf 
It given in the next column; which having been more or leſs carefully 
m- hes the number of parts of each performed. 
wn 
the WI Table of the quantity of eſſential oil obtained from different 
1 vegetables. 42 
ed, Agallochum wood - - - 10 lb. I f 4 dra. J f 320 Hef. 
ſted Angelica root — 1 lb. 1 dra. 128] Carth. 
the W Aniſeed - - -| . 1 1b. 4 dra. 32] Neum. 
zted Aniſeed - - — 3 lb. 1 oun. 48 
tion Wl Aniſeed - - -| 4 |b. 1 oun. 64 
un- Alaferida = - - | 4 oun. 1 dra. 32] Neum, 
di- Calamus aromaticus - ] 50 lb. 2 oun. | = | 185] Hof. 
ree. Calamus aromaticus - 1 Ib. 2 ſcrup. | = | 192] Neum. 
lved WI Caraway ſeeds - -] 4 bb. 2 oun. |= 32 
on a Caraway ſeeds - -] 2 lb. . } 9g ds. = | 284 
that Wl Ciraway ſeeds - 1 cwt. |= | 83 oun. = | 215 
1an- Carline thiſtle root [ 1 lb. 22 ſcrup. 153 Neum 
im- Cardamom ſeedss 1 oun. = | x ſcrup. | £ 24] Neum, 
the Carrot ſeeds - -| 21b.| | 15 dra. 3 | 171 \ 
mu- Caſcarilla — - i b. f 05: 1 dra. fa rabiCarth 
nate WI Camomile flowers =. i2 th. 1's 7 30 gra. |. | 256] Carth. 
fthe WW Common camomile flowers -| 6 1b. | 2 5 dra. + 200 
Wild camomile fowers -| lb. | = | 2o gra. 3 | 384| Carth. 
ex- Vild camomile flowers - 6 lb | = | 2+ dra. ” 307 
ſſen- Chervil leaves, freſh - - 9g lb. 30 gra. S 2304] Neum. 
ve- Wl Cedar wood n 2 dia. S 64] Margg. 
of 2 Cinnamon = — 1 lb 1 dra. — | 128] Sala. 
tains Wl Cinnamon 4 EY | 24 ſcrup. |.2 | 153] Neum. 
ege - Canamon -= 4 bb. 6 dra. 853 Lenery. 
the Cinnamon - - inn 2 dra. | 64] Cartb. 
ſub- namon == >, % 14 00-2 8 ſcrup 457 Carth, 
the Wi Cary feeds <-  < ] 4 lb. 2 dra. 256 
ined. Caty in flower, freſh = 1 30 lb. | 34 o un. 594 
wm es i Ib.] {1x oun, J (103 Teichm. 
helf N . 


Cloves 
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1 Cloves - — -| I b.) 24 Oun. 1 y 77 Carth. 
Cloves - 2 lb. 5 oun. 657 Hoff. 
Copa iba balſam - -} 1 bb. 6 oun. | 23| Hf, 
Copaiba balſam -} 1b. 8 oun. 2 | 
Cummin ſeed - - |: buſh. | 21 oun. 
DiQamnus Creticus 115. 30 gra. 256 
Dill ſeed - Alb 2 oun. 32 | 
Elecampane root 2 |b. 34 ſcrup 245 Neum. | 
Elemi - . 1 oun. 15 Neum. f 
Fennel ſeed, common 2 oun- By ſcrup. 48 | Neum, þ 
Fennel ſeed, ſweet Ii buih. 18 oun. R 
Galangal root - 1 1b. | 1 dra, I28|Carth, 
Garlick root, freſh . | 30 gra, 256 Weum. R 
Ginger — 1 1 lb. I dra. 125 | Weum UN 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh 8 oun. | 15 gra. | 256 Neum, N 
Hy ſſop lea ves - 2 lb. 14 dra. 237 | Neum, 
Hyſſop leaves — u bb. | 15 dra. 85 | Carth, 
Hyſſop leaves - "+ 2 1). | 2 dra, 64 Carth, 
Hy ſſop leaves, freſh -j 2 cwt | 6 oun. | & | 597 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 10 lb. 3 dra. | 2 | 427 
Hyſfop leaves, freth -| 3o1b | 9 dra. 427 
Juniper berries - -| 8b |=] 3 oun. 8 427 Hf. 
Juniper berries - -| 1b. |- | 3 dra. | = | 423]Carth 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 48 lb. I'S 12 oun. | = 64 
Lavender in flower, freſh. . 30 Ib S [64 oun. | 2 | 72 
Lavender in flower, freſh -ſ134cwt 5 4 6o oun. 1 403 
Lavender flowers, freſh -{ 2 lb. = | 4 dra. = 64 Hoff. 
Lavender flowers, dried Ib. |S 2 oun. = 4 32 
Lavender flowers, dried ] 2 lh. 2 | 1 oun. 8 32] Hoff, 
Lavender flowers, dried - 4 lb. 'Z | 3 oun, 3.213 Hof. 
Broad-leaved lavender} -f 4 lb. 1 oun, | © | G64|Heff. 
flowers, dry 5 - 1 |. 2 dra. 5 | 64|Carth 
Lovage root - - 1 |, 1 dra. = | 129|Carth 
Mace = 11. I dra. 2 255 Neun 
Mace - | - 1 Iþ. 6 dra. £2 | 213|Carth 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 81 lb. 34 oun. 347 
Marjoram in flower, freſh -I 134 lb. 35 dra, 493 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 34 lb. 14 oun. 362 
Marjoram leaves, freſh 184 lb. 4 dra. 592 
Marjoram leaves, dried ] 4 lb. 1 oun, 64 Hoff. 
Maſterwort root I bb. 30 gra. 256 Neum, 
Milfoil flo wers, dried 14 Ib. 4 dra. 448 
Mint in flower, freſh -} 61b. 44 dra. 177 
Mint leaves, dried -| 4 bb. 15 oun. 423] Hof. 
Peppermint, freſh 1 4 lb, | 3 dra. 1707 
Myrrh — a . 2 dra. 64 | Hoff. 
Myrrh » _ - 1b. 3 dra. I 4251 Neun. 
Nutmegs - -| 1 Ib. 1 oun, 16] Hoff. 
Nutmegs - 11. 1 Oun, 16G. 
Nutmegs — 1. 4 dra. | 2| Neum, 
Nutmegs — — 1 Ib. Z 6 dra, , 6 217 Sala, 


Nutmegs 
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Nutmegs 
Parſley ſeeds 


Parſley leaves, freſh 


Parnſnep ſeeds 


Penny-royal in flower, 


Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Pimento 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 


Roſemary in flower 


Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 
Roſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves, freſh 


Roſes - 
Roſes 

Roſes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue in flower 
Rue in flower 


daffron 
Vee leaves 


ufſafras 

ullafras 

davin 

Runders, yellow 
dallage ſeeds 


due with the ſeeds 


ve in flower, freſh 
dige of virtue in flower 
vge of virtue in flower 
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freſh 


Nechas in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, freſh 
byme in flower, dry 


lemon thyme in flower, freſh 
Lemon thyme in flower, freſh 


Lenon thyme dried a little 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 


doary 


2 lb. 
238 lb. 
8 ib. 
13 Ib. 
2 lb. 
11b: 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
6 lb. 
I oun. 
1 lb. 


yielded of eſſential oil 


* 
. 
* — — 


r 


A. 


dra. 
| 5 
2 oun. 


2 dra. 
6 dra. 
6 dra. 


24 dra. 
; 
4 ſcrup. 


1 dra. 
3 dra, 


30 gra. 


dra, 
: dra. 
3 dra. 
3 dra. 
4 dia, 


8 oun. 


2 dra. 


3 dra. 
3s dra. 


1 dra. 
14 dra. 


5 oun. 


4 dra. 


1 oun. 
30 gra. 


2 dra. 
4 dra. 


1 dra. 
24 oun. 
3 oun, 


15 dra. 


5 ſcrup. 
2F oun 


6 dra. 


21 dra. 
12 oun. 
2 oun. 
5 oun. 


2 dra. 


24 ſcrup. 
2 dra. 
5 oun. 
14 dra. 
15 oun. 
44 oun. 
3 oun. 
1 oun. 
1 oun. 
34 oun. 
| 1 dra. 


ſo that one part of oil was obtained from 


A. 


WA 
Or 
Wa 
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u. 
Simple diſtilled een 


ME effluvia, which exhale in 

the air from many veget- 
ables, particularly from thoſe of 
the odorous kind, conſiſt apparently 
of principles of great ſubtility and 
activity, capable of ſtrongly and 
ſuddenly affecting the brain and 
nervous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenſibi- 
lity ; and likewiſe of operating, in 
a ſlower manner, upon the ſyſtem 
of groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſeryes, that in hyſterical and hy- 
pochondriacal * Wove the fragrant 
odour of the Indian hyacinth ex- 
Cites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves : that 
the effluvia of the walnut-tree oc- 
caſion headachs, and make the bo- 
dy coſtive: that thoſe of poppies 
procure ſleep ; and that the ſmell 
of bean bloſſoms, long continued, 
diforders the ſenſes. Lemery re- 


lates, from his own knowledge, 


that ſeveral perſons were purged, 
by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying. 
Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, 
as they are called, of vegetables ; 
their peculiar nature in the different 
ſpecies of plants; their exhalation 
into the atmoſphere by the ſun's 
heat, and diſperſion by winds ; 
their rendering the air of particular 
places medicinal, or otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants 
that abound, They have contrived 
alſo different means for collecting 
theſe tugitive emanations, and con- 
centrating and condenſing them 
into a liguid form; employing 
either the native moiſture of the 
ſubject, or an addition of water, as 


a vehicle, or matrix for retaining 
them, 


Tur proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analogous to that of 
nature is the following. The ſub- 
ject, freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon 
of its greateſt vigour, with the 
morning dew upon it, is laid light- 
ly and unbruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, 
to which is adapted a low head 
with a recipient; under the veſſel, 
a live coal is placed, and occaſion- 
ally renewed, ſo as to keep up an 
uniform heat, no greater than that 
which obtains in the atmoſphere 
in ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer. In 
this degree of heat, there ariſes, 
exceeding ſlowly, an inviſible ya- 

our, which condenſes in the head 
into dewy drops and falls down into 
the receiver, and which has been 
ſuppoſed to be the very ſubſtance 
that the plant would have ſponta- 
neouſly emitted in the open air, 

But on ſubmitting to this procels 
many kinds of odoriferous veget- 
ables, I have always found the li- 
quors obtained by it to be very dif. 
ferent from the natural effluvia of 
the reſpective ſubjects; they had 
very little ſmell, and no remarkable 
taſte, It appeared that a heat, 
equal to that of the atmoſphere, 
is incapable of raiſing in cloſe vel- 


ſels thoſe parts of vegetables which 


they emit in the open air. It may 
therefore be preſumed, that in this 
laſt caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs 
to the effect: that it is not the ſun's 
heat alone, which raiſes, and im- 
pregnates the air, with the odorous 
principles of vegetables, but that 
the air itſelf, or the watery 2 
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dity with which it abounds, acting 
as a true diſſolvent, extracts and 
imbibes them; ſo that the natural 
effuvia of a plant may be looked 
upon as an infuſion of the plant 
made in air. The purgative vir- 
tue of the damaſk roſe, and the 
aſtringency of the walnut-tree, 
which, as above obſerved, are in 
ſome meaſure communicated to the 
air, may be totally extracted by in- 
fuſion both in watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, but never rife in diſtilla- 
tion with any degree of heat: and 
the volatile odours of aromatic 
herbs, which are diffuſed through 
theatmoſphere inthe loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diftil without a 
heat much greater than is ever 
found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 

The above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points; 
.) in ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by 
diſtllation z whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
Its een, power, and which are 
artihcially feparable alſo by diſſol- 
vents only ; (2.) in employing a 
degree of heat inſufficient for ſepa- 
rating even thoſe paris which are 
truly exhalable by heat. 


Tur foregoing method of diſtil- 
ation is commonly called di/ti/lation 
ly the cold till; but thoſe, who 
bare practiſed it, have generally 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 
hallow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
re heaped above ir, fo that when 
tie head is fitted on, this alſo may 
tehlled a conſiderable way: a lit- 
le fre is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 
icient to make the bottom much 
dauer than the hand can bear, care 

og taken only not to heat it ſo 
as to endanger ſcorching any 
"Mt of the ſubject. If the bottom 
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of the veſſel is not made ſo hot as 
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to have this effe& on the part con- 
tiguous to it, it is not to be feared 
that the heat communicated to the 
reſt of the included matter will be 
eat enough to do it any injury, 
this management, the volatile 
parts of ſeveral odorous plants, as 
mint, are effectually forced over 
and if the proceſs has been ſłilſully 
managed, the diſtilled liquor proves 
richly impregnated with the native 
odour and flavour of the ſubject, 
witheut having received any kind 
of diſa greeable impreſſion from the 
heat made uſe of. | 
This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and 
the attendance and care neceſſary 
for preventing the ſcorching of 
fome part. of the plant, ſo as to 
communicate an ungrateful burnt 
flavour to the liquor, rendering it 
inconſiſtent with the diſpatch re- 
ne in the larger way of bu» 
ineſs. 


ANOTHE & method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common (till, called, in diſtinction 
from the - foregoing, the hot ſtill. 
Here a quantity of water is added 
to the plant, to prevent its burn- 
ing : and the liquor is kept nearly 
of a boiling heat, or made fully to 
boil, fo that the vapour riſes plen- 
tifully into the head, and paſſing 
thence into a ſpiral pipe or worm 

laced in a veſſel of cold water, 
is there condenſed, and runs out 
in drops quickly ſucceeding one 
another, or in a continued ſtream. 
The additional water does not at 
all weaken the produce : for the 
molt volatile parts of the ſubject 
riſe firft, and impregnate the li- 
quor that firſt diſtils: as ſoon as 
the plant has given over its virtue 
ſufficiently, which is known by ex- 
amining from time to time the li- 
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quor that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 


ſtopt. 

hie is the method of diſtilla- 
tion commonly practiſed for the 
officinal waters. It is accompanied 
with one imperfeQion, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a lit- 
tle injured by the boiling heat uſu- 
ally employed, and by the coagita- 
tion of the odorous particles of the 
ſubject with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant ſticks to 
the ſides of the ſtill, and is fo far 
ſcorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint'to the liquor. 


THERE is another method of 
managing this operation, which I 
have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſ- 
ſential oils, and which is equally 
applicable to that of the waters. 
In this method, the advantages 
of the foregoing ones are united, 
and their inconveniencies obviated. 
A quantity of water being poured 
into the ſtill, and the herbs or flow- 
ers placed in a baſket over it, there 
can be no poſſibility of burning; 
the water may be made to boil, 
but fo as not to riſe up into the 
baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance. The 
hot vapour of the water paſſing 
ughtly chrough all the interſtices 
of the ſubject matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of 
all thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe oils are 
of the more volatile kind, are ob- 
tained in the utmoſt perfection, and 
with ſufficient diſpatch ; for which 
laſt intention the {till may be filled 
quite up to the head. 


Iv the diſtillation of eſſential 
oils, the water, as obſerved in the 
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foregoing ſection, imbibes always 
a part of the oil. The diſtilled li. 


quors, here treated of, are no other 


than water thus impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the ſubject; what. 
ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is here 
communicated to water, or oh- 
tained in the form of a watery li- 

uor, being found in a concentrated 

ate in the oil. The eſſential oil, 
or ſome part of it, more attenuated 
and ſubtilized than the reſt, is the 
direct principle, on which the title 
of ſpiritus rector, or preſiding ſpirit, 
has been beſtowed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation : but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of ſatiating with its vir- 
tue, are by no means in proportion 
to the quantity of its oil. The oil 
ſatiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there is more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards, Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in ſo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any 
viſible mark of it appears, unleſs 
fifty or an hundred pounds or more 
are diſtilled at once, give neverthe- 
leſs as ſtrong an impregnation to 
water, as thoſe plants which abound 
moſt with oil. 


Many have been of opinion, 
that diſtilled waters may be more 
and more impregnated with the vir- 
tues of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, 
by cohobation, that is, by rediftil- 
ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Expe- 
rience, however, ſhews the contra- 
ry ; a water ſkilfully drawn in the 


firſt diſtillation, proves, on every te, 
i peated 
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ted one, not ſtronger, but more 
dſagreeable. Aqueous liquors are 
not capable of imbibing above a 
certain quantity of the volatile oil 
of vegetables, and this they may 
he made to take up by one, as 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tons, the oftener the proceſs is 
repeated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firſt 
waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 
proper ſubjeMs for this proceſs, 
ſince their virtue may be obtained 
much more advantageouſly by 
others. 


General rules for the diſtillation of 
the officinal ſimple Waters, 


I. 

Plants and their parts ought to be 
freſh gathered [E.] 

Where they are directed freſh, 
ſuch only muſt be employed; 
but ſome are allowed to be uſed 
dry, as being eaſily procurable 
in this ſtate at all times of the 
year, though rather more ele- 
gant waters might be obtained 
rom them wa green [L] 

| 


Having bruiſed the ſubjeR a little, 
pour thereon thrice its quantit 
of ſpring water : this quantity 1s 
to be diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 
or leſs juicy than ardinary [E.] 
When freſh and juicy herbs are 

lo be diſtilled, thrice their weight 

of water will be fully ſufficient : 


ut dry ones require a much larger 


quantity. In general there ſhould 
te ſo much water, that after all 
ntended to be diftilled has come 
Wer, there may be liquor enough 
et to prevent the matter from 
"rning to the ſtill. 
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III. 
The diſtillation may be performed 


in an alembic with a refrigera- 
tory, the AS I beingluted E.] 


The diſtillation is to be continued 
as long as the water which comes 


over is perceived to have any 
ſmell or taſte of the plant [E.] 


Plants differ ſo much according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard. - The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flayoured of the 


ſubject, and no longer. 


If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted o dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are « 5g 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary; the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt [L.] 


After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 
from the copper head of the fill, 
as to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
tributed to * diſtilled waters. 
In the preceding edition of the 

Edinburgh pharmacopzia, ſome 

vegetables were ordered to be 

ſlightly fermented with the addi- 
tion of yeaſt, previouſly to the 
diſtillation. | 

The principle on which this 
management is founded, is cer- 

Bb 3 tainly 
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tainly juſt ; for the fermentation 
mewhat opens and unlocks their 
texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
lation than could be drawn over 
from them without ſome aſſiſtance 
of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their 
virtues being obtainable to better 
advantage by other proceſſes. 


VT. 
If any drops of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are 
to be carefully taken off [E.] 


VII. 

That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they are 
diſtilled [L.] 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the 
ſhops, and are ſtill retained in fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. The faculty 
of Paris direct, in the laſt edition 
of their codex medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one ſingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 
any virtue or flavour from the ſub- 
je, and many of the others are 
27 gn” | 
The colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe of- 
tentatious ſuperfluities ; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. 
Diſtilled waters are employed chief- 
ly as grateful diluents, as ſuitable 
vehicles for medicines of greater 


efficacy, or for render ing difguſtful 
ones more acceptable to the palate 
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and ſtomach ; few are depended on 


in any intentions of conſequence, 
by themſelves. | 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple alexeterial water. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, a pound 
and a half; 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 
pound ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
__ off by diſtillation three gal- 
ons. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
two pounds ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 
one pound ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Diſtil off three gallons. 


Tus waters are ſufficiently 
elegant with regard to taſte and 
ſmell; though few expect from 
them ſuch virtues as their title ſeems 
to imply. They are uſed occaſi- 


onally for vehicles of alexipharmac. 


medicines, or in juleps to be drank 
after them, as coinciding with the 
intention ; but in general are not 
ſuppoſed to be themſelyes of any 
conſiderable efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI. 
Dill feed water 


Lond, 
Take of | 
Dill ſeeds, a pound and a half; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to preyent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tr1s water, which turns out 
pretty ſtrong of the dill ſeeds, 15 
| ſometimes 


ns 


8 


. ſcarce ever called for, or 
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ſometimes employed as the baſis 
of carminative juleps. It is ſimi- 
lar in flavour to a water drawn 
from cara way ſeds; but leſs agree- 
able. 


AQUA ANGELICE, 
Angelica water. 

Take of 

Angelica leaves, fieſh, any quan- 

uy; 

Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the liquor runs 

well flayoured of the plant. 


Tuis water is among us very 
rerely made uſe of. It ſmells and 
taſtes conſiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable, 
as might be expected. 


AQUA ARTEMISIEZ. 
Mugwort Water. 

Take of wy” 

Mugwort leaves, freſh, as much 
as you Pate 3 

Water, a ſufficient quantity ; 
Yeaſt, alittle. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place, till they begin to ferment, 
and then diſtil according to art. 


MuGwokT water has been held 
by many in great eſteem as an 
uterine, but the herb itſelf has little 
title to that claſs, and the diſtilled 
water none at all It is at preſent 
ept in 
the ſhops. 


AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange peel water. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four ounces ; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
revent burning. 


to P 
Diſtil oft one gallon. 
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Tuis water proves very weak of 
the orange peel. It is deſigned for 
a diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubje@ to receive quick diſ- 
guſt ; in which caſes (as the com- 
mittee obſerye) cordial waters, eſ- 
pecially if their uſe is to be long 
continued ought to be but lightly 
impregnated with any flavour, how- 
ever agreeable. | 


AQUA CARDUI BENEDICTI, * 
Carduus water. 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 
ſame manner as the aqua arte- 
mi ſiæ. 


TH1s water has been looked up + 
on as a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; 
and in this intention is ſtill fre- 

uently preſcribed by foreign phy- 
icians, in juleps and draughts. 
Among us, it has long been diſuſed, 
and held intirely inſignifcant; this 
plant, however opened by fermen- 
tation, giving nothing valuable over 
the helm. The decoction, which 
remains after the diſtillation, duly 
depurated and inſpiſſated, proves a 
medicine of ſome uſe: it is a mo- 
derarely ſtrong bitter, ſimilar to the 
extract of carduus ; ſee chap. vi. 
in keeping, a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of eſſential ſalt ſometimes ſhoots 
mit. 


AQUA CASTORET. 
aftor water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 
Draw off two pints, 


Cas rox yields almoſt all its fla- 
your in diſtillation ro water; but 
treated in the ſame manner = 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
yy OR The 
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The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the {ſmell 
or virtues of the drug; whilſt the 
water, here directed proves, when 
freſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal ſubſtance reſide in 
a volatile oil, analogous to the eſ- 
ſential oils of vegetables : ſome are 
reported to have obtained, in diſtil- 
ling large quantities of the drug, 
a ſmall portion of oil, which ſince 
extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, and 
diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to a 
great diſtance. 

This water is made uſe of in hy- 
eric caſes, and ſome nervous 
complaints, though it has not been 


found to anſwer what many peo- 


ple expect from it: it loſes great - 
y of its flayour in keeping. 


AQUaCcERASORUM NIGRORUM 

Ho Black cherry water. 

Let any quantity of black cherries 
be bruiſed, ſo as that the ſtones 
may be broken ; and then di- 
ſtilled according to art, with on- 
ly a ſmall portion of water. 


This is a very grateful water, 
and has enge a place in 
the ſhops. It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other diſ- 
tilled waters : and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 
orders to which children are ſo of- 
ten ſubjeQ. 


This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 


and by ſome looked upon as poi- 
fonous. They obſerve that it re- 
ceives its flayour principally from 
the cherry ſtones ; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 
of the lauro-ceraſus, which have 
ſome time paſt been diſcovered to 
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yield, by infuſion or diſtillation 
the moſt ſudden poiſon known . 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter haye 
lately found, by. trial purpoſely 
made, that a diſtilled water ver 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fla- 
vouc of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pounds of the cherry 
ſtones) proved in like manner poi- 
ſonous to brutes: the committee 
of the London college repeated the 
ſame experiment, and found the 
effects agreeable to thoſe gentle- 
men's report. a 

It by no means follows from 
theſe trials, nor after ſuch long ex- 
perience can it be imagined, that 
black cherry water, when no ſtrong- 
er than the ſhops have been ac- 


cuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe, 


Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi- 
ſon only when taken in too great 
a quantity ; the water from the 
very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 


duly diluted ; and even ſpirit of 


wine proves a poiſon of a kind 
not greatly different, if drank to a 
certain degree of exceſs. Nor can 
it be concluded, from the trials 


with the ſtrong black cherry water, 


on dogs, &c. that even this 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body; the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man. 

It is poſſible, however that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the principles 
of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move: it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuſ- 
pected; the ſymptoms it would 
produce, if it ſhould prove hurt- 
ful, being ſuch as children are 


often thrown into from the diſeaſe 
which 
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vhich it is imagined to relieve. 
On theſe conſiderations, both the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have choſen to lay it aſide ; more 
eſpecially as it has been too often 
counterfeited with a water diſtilled 
fom bitter almonds, which are 
known to communicate a poiſonous 


quality. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple cinnamon water, 
Lond 
Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SINE 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water without wine, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, onepound; 
Water, a gallon and a half. 
Steep them together for two days; 
and then Aten off the water, till 
it ceaſes to run milky, 


Tarts is a very grateful and 
uſeful water, poſſeſſing in an emi- 
tent degree the fragrance and 
matic cordial virtues of the 
lice, Great care ſhould be had, 
n the choice of the cinnamon, to 
Woid- the too common impoſi- 
lon of caſia being ſubſtituted in 
ts room: this latter yields a water 
much leſs agreeable than that of 
emamon, and whoſe flavour is 
manifeſtly empyreumatic. The 
wo drugs may be eaſily diſtin- 
Buſhed from one another by the 
marks laid down under the reſpec- 
me articles in the ſecond part of 
lis work ; ſee page 121 and 127- 
The virtues of all theſe waters 


end upon their containing a 
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ortion of the oil of the ſubject. 
Epe oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other 
vegetable matters from which 
ſimple waters are ordered to be 
drawn. This obſervation direQs 
us, in the diſtillation of this 
water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the 
ſame reaſon, the water does not 


keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 


ed; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte, Some 
recommend a ſmall proportion 
of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the 
water. 


AQUA CHAMAMELI, 
Chamomile water 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of chamomile 
flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent burning. Diſtil 
off the water ſo long as it proves 
ſufficiently ſtrong of the flavour 
of the flowers. 


Chamomile flowers were ordered 
in the former editions to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla- 
tion, a treatment which they ſtand 
little in need of: for they give 
over, without any fermentation, 
as much as that proceſs is capable 
of enabling them to do. In either 
caſe, the ſmell and peculiar fla- 
vour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs ; 
this remaining behind in the de- 
coction; which, if duly depurated 
and inſpiſlated, yields an extract | 
ſimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent colics, and the = 
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Take of 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound ; 
Water, as much as is dackcient 

to prevent an empy reuma. 

Diſtil off one gallon. 


1 Edinb. 

Take of 

Fennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tit 7; 

Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the water runs well 
flavoured. 


Tur firſt of theſe waters is a 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant ; the leaves 
ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower ; for after 
this time, they are much weaker 
and leſs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other 
ſinks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flayour to the 


AQUA HYSSOPI. -- 
Hyſſop water. 
Edinb. 

This is diftilled from the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. 

Hysso0e water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It was directed in the laſt edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopaia, 


co. 
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but is at preſent held in no great 
elteem. 


AQUA FOENICULI. 


Fennel water 
Lond. 


Part Ill. 


for making up the black peRuoral 
troches, but is now exchanged for 
common water. Few at preſent 
expect any ſingular virtues from it, 
nor is it often made uſe of, or met 
with in the ſhops. 


AQUA MELISSA, 
Balm water. 
Edinb. 
This is prepared by diſtilling the 
yu leaves of balm, as in the 
oregoing proceſs. 


In the former editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia, this wa- 
ter was ordered to be cohobated, 
or rediſtilled from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 


opinion of the water thus pre-| 


pared: he ſays, he has experi- 
enced in himſelf, extraordinary 
effects from it taken on an empty 
ſtomach; that it has ſcarce its 
equal in hypochondriacal and hy- 
ſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and 
palpitation of the heart as often 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from 2 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather than 
from any collection of morbifc 
matter. 

For my own part, I have al- 
ready given my opinion with re- 
gard to the cohobation of theſe 
liquors; and ſhall here only ob- 
ſerve, that whatever virtues are 
lodged in balm, they may be 
much more perfeQly and adyan- 
tageouſly extraQed by cold infuſion 
in aqueous or ſpirituous menſtrua: 
in this proceſs, the liquor ſuffers 
no injury from being returned on 
freſh parcels of the herb; a fen 


repetitions will load it with the vil 


tues of the ſubject, and render it 
very rich. (See page 269.) The 
impregnation here is almoſt un- 
limited; but in diſtilled wate!s, / 
is far otherwiſe. 


AQ 
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AQUA MENTHE. 
Mint mater. 


Edinb. 


Take of 
earmint 
quantity ; 5 

Water, three times as much. 

Ditil as long as the liquor which 
comes over has any taſte or 
ſmell of the mint. 


AQUA MENTHA VULGARIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple [pear mint water. 
7 8 or; 


leaves, freſh, any 


Take of 
Spearmint leaves, dried, a pound 
and a half ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tus waters ſmell and taſte 

rery ſtrong of the mint; and 
prove in many caſes uſeful ſto- 
machics. Boerhaave commends 
them (cohobated) as a preſent 
nd imcomparable remedy, for 
ſrengthening a weak ſtomach, 
nd curing vomiting proceeding 
tom cold viſcous phlegm; as alſo 
n lienteries. 


AQUA MENTHA 
PIPERITIDIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple pepper -mint water. 


* 


Take of 
Pepper-mint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis is a very elegant and 
uſeful water: it has a warm, 
pungent taſte, exactly reſembling 
that of the pepper-mint itſelf. A 
ſpoonful or two, taken at a time, 
vam the ſtomach, and give great 
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relief in cold, flatulent colics. 


Some have ſubſtituted a plain 


infuſion of the dried leaves of 


the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the diſtil- 
led water. 


AQUA PETROSELINI. 
Parſley water , 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of parſley, after the ſame 
manner as the aqua menthe. 


THr1s water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation ; 
and the leaves are not the part 
that yield moſt, The ſeeds give 
a conſiderable ſhare of flayour, 
which is not diſagreeable. 


AQUA PIPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 


Water of Jamaica b 
1 


Take of 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound; 
ater, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Txr1s diſtilled water is a v 
elegant one, and has of late come 
pretty much into uſe : the hoſpi- 
tals employ it as a ſuccedaneum to 
the more coſtly ſpice waters. It is, 
however, inferior in gratefulneſs to 
the ſpirituous water of the ſame 
ſpice hereafter directed. 


AQUA PULEGH SIMPLEX. 
Simple penny-royal water, 


Lond. 
Take of 


Penny-royal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 


Water, as much as will prevent 


burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 
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AQUA PULEGII. 
Water of penny-royal, 


dinb. 
Take of 
Penny-royal leaves, freſh, any 
quantity ; 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water comes 
off well flavoured of the herb. 


Tus x waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny- royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damaſk roſe water. 


Lond 
Take of 
Damaik roſes, freſh gathered, 
ſix pounds; 


them from burning. 
- Diſtil off a gallon of the water. 
__Edinb, 

Take three parts of water to one 
of the freih roſes; and diſtil 
as long as the water which 
comes over has any ſmell of the 
flowers. 


Tuis water is principally valu- 
ed on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that general- 
ly admired in the roſe itſelf. The 
purgative virtue of the roſes re- 
mains entire in the liquor left 
in the ſtill, which has therefore 
been generally employed for mak- 
ing the ſolutive honey and ſyrup, 
inſtead of a decoction or infuſion 
of freſh roſes prepared on pur- 


the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water of red roſes has 
been ſometimes called for in the 
ſhops ; and ſupplied by that of 
damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 
mon water: this is a very venial 
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Water, as much as will keep 


poſe : and this piece of frugality 


Part III. 


ſubſtitution ; for the water drawn 
from the red roſe has no quality 
which that of the damaſk dos; 
not poſſeſs in a far ſuperior e. 
gree ; neither the purgative vir. 
tue of the one, nor the aftrin. 
ency of the other, ariſing in di- 
illation. 


AQUA RUTE. 
Rue water . 

This is to be diſtilled from the 
freſh leaves of rue, and coho. 
| bated on freſh parcels of them, 
after the ſame manner as the 
aqua meliſſe. 


Rue gives over in this pro- 
ceſs the whole of its ſmell, and 


great part of its pungency. The N 
diſtilled water ſtands recommend- hic 
ed in epileptic caſes, the hyſteric Wl ate 
paſſion, for promoting perſpiration, Wl ; gr 
and other natural ſecretions ; fee ne 
page 211. vine 
mel 
AQUA SABINE. proc 
Savin water. 6 n 
This is diſtilled from the freſh legt. 
leaves of ſavin, after the ſame WM | p 
manner as aqua angelica, have 

Ihe 
Tuis water is by ſome held in 54 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame ¶ (+; 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of Wa 
ſavin. Boerhaave relates, that he ben 
has found it (when prepared by WM yi! | 
cohobation) to give an almoſt in- bur 
credible motion to the whole ner- net 
vous ſyſtem, and that when pro- Wbilin 
perly uſed, it proves eminently fer- bre, 
viceable for promoting the menſes, Wi |nile 
and the hzmorrhoidal flux. E bo 
Ot bo) 
AQUA SAMBUCI. Th 
Elder flower water, be © 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder WW: ni 
flowers, after the ſame manner ll nite 
as the aqua angelicæ. wick 
Ta1s water ſmells conſiderably Wi & al 


of the flowers ; but is rarely made 


ule of, SECT. 
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Diſtilled Spirits. 


Re 


Spirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits. 


HE flayour and virtues of 
diſtilled waters are owing, 
s obſerved in the preceding ſec- 
ton, to their being impregnated 
with a portion of the eſſential oil 
of the ſubject from which they 
ire drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
ſdered as à vehicle for theſe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menſtruum, 
ind keeps all the oil, that riſes 
yith it, perfectly diſſolved into an 
uniform limpid liquor. | 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with 
nter, impart to it their virtues 
n great perfection; if treated in 
the (ame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, ſcarce give over to it any 
ſmell or taſte. This difference 
proceeds from hence; that ſpirit 
s not ſuſceptible of ſo great a 
legree of heat as water. Liquids 
n general, when made to boil, 
have received as great a heat as 
they are capable of ſuſtaining; 
mw, if the extent of heat between 
ſeezing and boiling water, as 
meaſured by thermometers, be ta- 
ten for a ſtandard, ſpirit of wine 
null be found to boil with leſs than 
bur-fifths of that heat, or above 
ne-hfth leſs than the heat of 
bling water. It is obvious there- 
bre, that ſubſtances may be vo- 
aile enough to riſe with the heat 
if boiling water, but not with that 
(boiling ſpirit. 
hus, it cinnamon, for inſtance, 
committed to diſtillation with 
i mixture of ſpirit of wine and 


"er, or with a pure proof ſpirit, 


wich is no other than a mixture 
about equal parts of the two; 
be ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, 
Wourlels, and tranſparent, and 


almoſt without any taſte of the 
ſpice ; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue, 

The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour; which, 
though concealed by means of 
certain additions, plainly diſcovers 
itſelf in diſtillation. This nauſeous 
reliſh does not begin to ariſe, till 
after the purer ſpirituous part has 
come over ; which is the very 
time that the virtues of the in- 
gredients begin, alſo, moſt plen- 
tifully to Gila; and hence the 
liquor receives an ungrateful taint. 
To this cauſe principally is ow- 
ing the general complaint, that 
the cordials of the apothecary 
are leſs agreeable than thoſe of 
the ſame Lind prepared by the 
diſtiller ; the latter being ex- 
tremely curious in reQifying or 
purifying the ſpirits (when deſigned 
for what he calls fine goods) from 
all ill flavour. 


SPIRITUS VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of French 
brandy, and with a very gentle 
heat diſtil it to one half. 

This reQihed ſpirit, being digeſt- 
ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of dry falt of tartar 
in powder, and then diftilled 
in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
very gentle heat, becomes AL- 
COHOL. + 
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Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectified in the above 
method, require further purifi- 
cation; namely, repeated diſtil- 
lation from an equal quantity of 
ſpring water. 


Fxencn brandy is rather too 
dear an article in this country, 
for diſtillation ; nor is the ſpirit 
obtained from it any ways pre- 
ferable to one procurable . 
cheaper liquors. The coarſer in- 
flammable ſpirits may be rendered 
perfectly pure, and fit for the 
niceſt purpoſes, dy the following 
method. 

If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſt] with a 
flow fire; diſcontinuing the ope- 
Tation as foon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and diſcoyers, by 
its nauſeous taſte, that the impure 
and phlegmatic part is arifing. 
By this treatment, the ſpirit leaves 
a conſiderable portion of its foul 
oily matter behind it in the water, 
which now appears milky and 
turbid, and proves highly diſ- 
agreeable in taſte, If the ſpirit 
was not very foul at firſt, this 
ablution is not neceſſary; if ex- 
tremely ſo, it will be needſul to 
repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a 
leſs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence directed to 
employ, in the diſtillation of them, 
a heat leſs than that in which 
water boils, and if due regard 
be had to this circumſtance, very 
weak ſpirits may, by one or two 
wary diſtillations, be tolerably 
well freed from their aqueous 


phlegm ; eſpecially if the diſtilling 
veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 
bath, may bur juſt paſs over them : 
in ſuch caſe, the phlegmatic va- 
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pours, which ariſe for a little ws 
along with the ſpirit, will con. 
denſe and fall back again before 
they can come to the head. Very 
pompous inſtruments have been 
contrived for this purpoſe, and 
carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form, to an extraordinary height, 
The ſpirit, aſcendin through 
theſe, was to leave all the wate. 
ry parts it contained, in its paſſage, 
and come over perfectly pure and 
free from phlegm. But theſe in- 
ſtruments are built upon errone- 
ous principles, their extravagant 
height defeating the end it was 
deſigned to anſwer : if the liquor 
is made to boil, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere phlegm vill 
come over along with the ſpirit ; 
and if the heat 1s not raiſed to this 
pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit 
will diſtil. The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common ſtill, be- 
twixt the body of which, and its 
head, an adopter or copper tube 
may be fixed. 

The ſpirit being waſhed, az 
above directed, from its foul oil, 
and freed from the greateſt part 
of the phlegm, by gentle diſtil- 
lation in a water-bath ; and to 
every gallon of it, a pound or 
two of pure, dry, fixt alkaline 
ſalt. pon digetting theſe toge- 
ther for a little time, the alkali, 
from its known property of at- 
tracing water and oils, will in- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unc- 
tuous matter as may ſtill be left 
in the ſpirit, and fink with them 
to the bottom of the veſſel. f 
the ſpirit be now again gently 
drawn over, it will ariſe entirely 
free from its phlegm and nauſeous 
flavour ; but — particles of the 
alkaline ſalt are apt to be cat. 
ed up with it, and give what the 
workmen call an urinous reliſh: 


this may be prevented by adding, 
previous 
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marus; the acid of theſe falts 
will unite with, and naturalize the 
alkali, and effeQually prevent it 
from ariſing; while no more of the 
acid of the ſalts is extricated than 
what the alkali abſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this 
neans is extremely pure, limpid, 
ſerfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It may be 
reduced to the — 2 commonly 
underſtood by proot, by mixing 
wenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. 
The diſtilled cordials made with 
theſe ſpirits, prove much more 
elegant and agreeable, than when 
the common reQiiied, or proof 
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Aqua MELISSE COMPOSITA. 

Compound balm water, coinmonly 

called Eau de carmes, 

Take of 

Balm in flower, freſh gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, 
two pounds ; 

Lemon peel, freſh, as ſoon as 
pared from the fruit, four 
ounces; 

Coriander feeds, eight ounces; 

Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
ounces ; 

Angelica roots, dried and bruiſed 
one Ounce; 

Pirit of wine, highly reQified, 
ten pints. 

deep the ſeveral ingredients in 
the ſpirit, four or five days ; 
and then draw off; in the heat 
of a water bath, ten pints. 
Refify the diftilled liquor by 
a ſecond diſtillation in a water 
ah, drawing off only about 

*ight pints and three quarters. 


Diſtilled Spirits. 
2 ＋ to the laſt diſtillation, a 


mall proportion of calcined vit- 
ol, allum, or ſal catharticus 
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ſpirits of the ſhops are made 
uſe of. 

If the rectiied ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from diy alkaline ſalt, with 
a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the ſalt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful menſtruum, for 
certain ſubſtances, than the pure 
ſpirit. This 
called TARTARIZED SPIRIT OP 
WINE. 

The general virtues of vinous 
ſpirits have been already mention- 
ed in the preceding part: the 
ſpirits impregnated with the vo- 
latile oils of vegetables, to be 
treated of in this chapter, have 
joined to thoſe, the aromatic, cor- 
dial, or other virtues which reſide 
in the oils. | 


Diſtilled ſpirits. 


Tuls proceſs is taken from the 
Elemens de pharmacis of M, Baume, 
who obſerves, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirit ought to be prepared 
in the ſame manner. hen the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a difagreeable em- 
pyreumatic ſmell; and when di- 
luted with water, and taken medi- 
cinally; they leave in like manner 
a nauſeous flavour in the mouth, 
To remedy theſe imperfections, 
he made many experiments, which 
ſhewed, that in order to obtain 
theſe liquors of the defireable 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not only 
be perfectly pure at firſt, but that 
the liquor ought alſo to be reQi- 
fied after it has been diſtilled 
from the ſubjeas. In this reQi- 
fication, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromatic parts of the 
ingredients ariſe ; there remains 
behind a white liquor, acrid, 


bitter, loaded only with the groſſer 
oil, 


alkalized ſpirit is 


>» — —— — — — 
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oil, and deprived of all the ſpecific 
flavour of the ſubjeQs. indeed 
the very imperfection complained 
of naturally points out this ſecond 
diſtillation for the remedy ; as it 
mes the ſpirit to contain a grate- 
ful and ungrateful matter, the firſt 
of which exhales while the other 1s 
left behind. The author ſays, that 
when the aqua- meliſſæ is prepared 
as above directed, it has ſomething 
in it more perfect, than any of 
the odoriferous ſpirits whoſe ex- 
cellence is cried up, and which 
have the reputation of being the 
belt. 

Aromatic ſpirituous waters have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about ſix months: M. Baume 
ſuſpeQs that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moſt 
in yogue, were ſuch as had been 
thus improved by keeping; and 
found that the good effects of age 
might be produced in a ſhort time 
by means of cold. He plunges 
quart bottles of the liquor into a 
mixture of pounded ice and ſea 
ſalt: the ſpirit, after having ſuf- 
ſered, for ſix or eight hours, the 
cold hence reſulting, proves as 

rateful as that which has been 
— for ſeveral years. Simple wa- 
ters alſo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they were 
before, though they are always leſs 
fo than hole, which have been 
drawn with ſpirit, and expoſed to 
a like degree of cold. This meli- 
oration of diſtilled waters by froſt 
was taken notice of by Geoffroy, 
Hiſt. Acad. 1713. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 
Spirit of roſemary, 
Lond. 


Take of 
. Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, 
a pound and a half; 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 

Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath 
till five pints are come over. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINT, 
vulgo AQUA REGINA 
Da 

ungary water [E. 
Take of pho WA | 
Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, 
two pounds ; 
3 ſpirit of wine, one gal. 
on. 
Put them together, and immediate- 
ly diſtil in a water-bath. 
Itis generally brought to us from 
abroad. 


Tuts ſpirit is very fragrant, 
inſomuch as to be in common uſe 
as a perfume : that brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould 
be extremely pure ; the roſemary 
tops gathered when the flowers 
are full blown upon them, and 
committed immediately to diſti]- 
lation, particular care being taken 
not to bruiſe or preſs them, The 
beſt method of managing ihe 
diſtillation, is that formerly re- 
commended for the diltillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oil 
and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, 
either an iron hoop, with a hair 
cloth ſtretched over it, upon which 
the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, ſupported 0n 
three pins, reaching down to the 
bottom. A gentle heat being ap- 
plied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
ſpirit, its vapour, lightly perco- 
lating through the flowers, wil 
imbibe their finer parts, without 
making that diſagreeable alteta- 
tion, which liquors applied 10 


ſuch tender ſubjeQs, in their groſſer 
form, 
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xs, is owing to ſome ſkilful ma- 
nagement of, this kind, or that re- 
commended for the foregoing prepa- 
ration, and employing a perfectly 
pure ſpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
peia, ſome ſage and ginger are ad- 


ded, in the proportion of half a 


pound of the farmer, and two oun- 
ces of the latter, to four pounds of 
the roſemary. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULA 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple ſpirit of lavender. 


0 
Take of 
Lavender flowers, freſh gather- 
ed, a pound and a half, 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Draw off, by the heat of a water- 
bath, five pints. 


The ſame cautions are to be 
obſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
non of the foregoing ſpirit, Both 
of them, when made in perfec- 
non, are very grateful and fra- 
grant: they are frequently rubbed 
on the temples, &c. under the 
ton of refreſhing and comfort- 
ug the nerves ; and likewiſe tak- 
en internally, to the quantity 


of tea-ſpoonful, as warm cor- 
dals. | 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound ſpirit of lavender. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints; > 

Pirit of roſemary, one pint; 
innamon, 

Nutmegs, each half an ounce; 
ed ſaunders, three drachms. 
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form, generally do, Probably the 
ſuperiority of the French'Hunga- 
ry water, to that prepared among 


Pour the brand 


burgh 
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Digeſt them together, and then 


rain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


The compound ſpirit of layen- 


der of the former Londen pharma- 
copœia is as follows. 


Take of 


Lavender flower, one gallon ; 
Sage flowers, 

Roſemary flowers, | 
Betony flowers, each one handful; 
Borage flowers, 

Bugloſs flowers, 

Lillies of the valley, 

Cowſlips, each two handfuls; 
Balm leaves, 

Feverfew leaves, 

Orange tree leaves, 

Orange flowers, 

Stæchas flowers, 

Bay berries, each one ounce; 
French Brandy, four gallons. 

on the other in- 
gredients freſh * 8 and 
after ſuitable digeſtion, draw off 
in'a water-bath two gallons and 
a half, To this ſpirit add the 
following ingredients : 

Citron peel, 


Yellow ſaunders, each fix 
Cinnamon, (drachms; 
Nutmegs, 

Mace, 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each half au ounce; 


Aloes wood, one drachm. 
Digeſt theſe together for twenty- 


tour hours; then filter the ſpirit, 
and ſuſpend in it the ſollowing 
ingredients (where they are judg- 
ed proper) tied up in a thin linen 
cloth; viz. of 

Muſk, 

Ambergris, 

Saffron, each half a ſcruple; 
Red roles dried, 

Red launders, each half an ounce. - 


Iv the edition of the Edin- 
pharmacopœia, Perry 
| dne 


Ce 
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the preſent, this ſpirit is thus di- 
rected. 


Take of the diftilled oils of 
Lavender, an ounce and a half; 
Roſemary, an ounce; 
Marjoram, fix drachms; 

Lemon peel, half an ounce; 

Nutmegs, three drachms ; 

Cloves, two drachms; 

Cinnamon, one drachm. 
Gradually drop theſe oils into three 

pions of French Brandy, occa- 

onally ſtirring them together. 

Diſtil the mixture in balneo ma- 

riz to two-thirds ; and in the 

ſpirit which comes over, ſuſ- 
pend the following ingredients, 
tied up in a linen cloth; viz. of 

Red ſaunders, two ounces ; 

Engliſh ſaffron, 

Cochineal, each half an ounce; 
To which, if you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of 
Ambergris, two ſcruples; 

Muſk, one ſcruple. 


In the preſent pharmacopœia of 
Edinburgh, this medicine ſtands as 
follows. 


Take of 
Freſh lavender flowers, two 
pounds; 
Freſh roſemary flowers, one 


3 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
three ounces; 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
lon and a half. 

Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath to 
dryneſs, and in the diftilled ſpirit 
macerate the following ingredi- 
ents for three days, viz. © 
Cinnamon, three ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs, each one ounce; 
Shavings of red ſaunders, two 
ounces. 

Strain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


The red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe in theſe compoſitions, than as 
a colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
> og was liked, the yellow faun- 

ers would be an excellent arii. 
cle, as it not only communicates 
a fine colour, but likewiſe a conſi- 
derable ſhare of medicinal virtue, 
A ſpirit diſtilled from the flowers 
of lavender and ſage, in due pro- 
portion, and digeſted in the cold 
for a little time with ſome cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, and yellow faun- 
ders, proves a very elegant and 
grateful one. Where eflential oils 
are employed, as in the third of 
the above proceſſes, particular care 
muſt be had in the choice of them; 
for on their goodneſs that of the 


medicine depends. The digeſtiog 


of the ſpirit with the ſpices, &c. 
ſhould be performed without heat, 
otherwiſe the flavour of the medi- 
cine will be injured. 

All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials : the firſt, though 
conſiderably the : moſt ſimple, is 
not inferior in elegancy to either 
of the others. This medicine has 
long been held in great eſteem, 
under the name of PALSY DROPS, 
in all kinds of languors, weaknels 
of the nerves, and decays of age: 
for which reaſon, we have given 
the different forms of 8 i 
that have been followed for ſome 
time paſt. It may be conveniently 
taken upon ſugar, from ten to eigh- 
ty, or an hundred drops. 


AQUA ODORIFERA. 
An odpriferous ſpirit, called ſet 


haney-water. 
Take of 


Coriander feeds 

Honey, each one pound; 
Cloves, an ounce and a half; 
Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 


Storax, each an ounce : 
Vanelloes, 


Chap. 5. 
Vanelloes, in number four; 
Yellow rind of three lemons; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Digeſt theſe ingredients together 
for forty-eight hours ; and then 
diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo ma- 
iz. To one gallon of this ſpi- 

a rit, add 

Orange flower water, 

Roſe water, of each one pound 


1 and a half; 
5 Ambergris, 


Muſk, of each hve grains. | 
. Wit grind the muſk and amber- 
gris, with ſome of the water, 
f and afterwards put all rogether, 
, in a large matraſs ; ſhake them 


"4 well, and let them circulate for 

* three days and nights in a gentle 

* heat; then ſuffer them to cool, 

= filter the liquor, and keep it cloſe 

at, MW Pt up for uſe. 

ed Another. 

5 856 of SHB Ka 1 | 
oriander ſeeds, one ; 

ugh Lemon peel, freſh, Be 

= Nutmegs, each four ounces; 

| + Ambergris, f 

588 Muſk, each five ains; | 

1252 Clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gal 

knels . ons. : 

age: miſe the nutmegs and coriander 

wen beds, and put them, with the 

b Lemon peel and the ſpirit, into 

ne ball ftill placed in balneo ma- 

_ tie a thin cloth over the 

eigh mouth, and ſprinkle thereon the 


imbergris-and muſk, reduced in- 

do fine powder; lute on the 

head, let the whole ſtand in 

digeſtion for twelve hours, and 

then diſtil as much as a boiling 

heat of the bath can force 0- 

ver. 

To this add, of 

Roſe water, one pint; 

Orange flower water, half a 
pint, 

Tazse compoſitions are deſign- 

| rather as prefumes than as 


alf; 


elloes) 
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medicines z though for ſuch as 


can bear their fragrance, they might 
de uſed to advantage in this laſt 


intention. The muſk and amber- 
gris do not communicate ſo much 
of their ſmell as might be expe&- 
ed ; and ſerve chiefly to heighten 
the flavour of the other ingredients; 
which theſe perfumes excellently 
do, when employed in very ſmall 
proportion, to all the odoriferous 
ſimples, without imparting any 


thing perceptible of their own. 
Both the foregoing ſpirits are ve 


agreeable ; a few drops of either 
give a fine flavour to a large quan- 
tity of other liquor. Mr. Wilſon, 
from whom the firſtis taken (Nack. 
Chem. page 354.) tells us, that he 
often made it for King 3 II, 
and that it gives one of the moſt 
leaſant ſcents that can be ſmelt to. 
he other is formed on the ſame 
plan, by omitting ſuch articles as 
appeared ſuperfluous in the firſt, 


SPIRITUS —— HE 
Spirit of Scurwypraſs. 
W 2 


Take of 

Freſh ſurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds; 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, five 
pints. 

Steep the herb in the fpirit for 
twelve hours; then with the 
heat of a water-bath, diſtil off 
hve pints. | 


Tn1s ſpirit is very ſtrong of the 
(curvygraſs, and may be given in 
thoſe caſes where the uſe of this 
herb is proper, from twenty to 
an hundred drops. The virtues 
of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a very ſub- 
tile, volatile oil, which ariſes in di- 
ſtillation both with water and pure 
ſpirit ; and if the liquors ate ex- 
poſed to the air, ſoon exhales from 
both. The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, 

Cc2 is 
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' 
is extremely pungent, but if long 
kept, even in cloſe veſſels, becomes 
remarkably leſs fo. 


The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtitutedto it one drawn 
entirely from the horſeradiſh ; the 
flavour of theſe two ſimples being 
ſo much alike, that their diſtilled 
ſpirits are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 

rom one another. Here it may be 

obſerved, that though arum and 
dracunculus are uſually ranked in 
the ſame claſs with the two forego- 
ing vegetables, and looked upon as 
fimilar to them; this proceſs diſco- 
vers a remarkable — whilſt 
the former yield all their pungency 
in diſtillation both to water and 
ſpirit, the latter give over nothing 
to either, and yet their virtues are 
deſtroyed in the operation. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARIA AU- 
REUS. 
Golden. or purging ſpirit of ſcur- 


| vy-grafs. 
Take of x 


- Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound. 
Gamboge, one ounce. 

Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 
and if any ſediment falls to the 
bottom, carefully decant the tin- 
ged liquor from it. 

This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with 
ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
ſtead of gamboge. 


THr1s has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic difor- 
ders. It is nevertheleſs a very in- 
different medicine, and little de- 
ſerves the pompous title given it. 
It may be taken from twenty to ſix- 
ty drops, either upon ſugar or mix- 
ed with ſyrup. 
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AqQua ANHALTINA, 


Anhalt water. 


Take of 


Turpentine, ſix ounces; 
Olibanum, one ounce; 
Aloes wood, three ounces; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs, 
| Roſemary flowers, 
. 
Maſtich, 
Nutmegs, each ſix drachms; 
Saffron, two drachms and a half, 
Bay berries, | 
Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce, 
Spirit of wine, five pints, 


Pulverize thoſe ingrecients which 


require ſuch treatment, and digeſt 
the whole with the ſpirit for fir 
days; then diſtil with an exceed- 
ing gentle heat, in balneo maria: 
the liquor which runs clear is 

* tobe 8 from the turbid, 
and kept by itſelf. 

Where the addition of muſk is re- 
quired, fifteen grains thereof are 
to be tied in a bag, and ſuſpend- 
ed in the head of the ſtill. 


Me have inſerted this compoſiti- 
on from the Brandenburgh pharma: 
copœia, on account of its bein 
held, in ſome places, in great el 
teem. It is rubbed on weak or pa 
ralytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, od 
pains and achcs, &c. and likewils 
given internally, in doſes of hall : 

ounce, for ſtrengthening the {to 
mach, diſcuſſing flatulencies, tic 
lieving colicky pains, and promo 
ing the uterine purgations. It | 
very unpleaſant to the palate z til 
aromatics, though ſufficiently nuf 
merous, and in conſiderable quant. 
ty, not giving over near enough! 
cover the ſtrong flavour of the tut 

pentine : there are not many * 

them, indeed, that give over #7 


thing conſiderable. at all. A mol 
elegal 


half, 
Unce, 


yhich 
digeſt 


or fix! 


ceed- 
naria: 
ear is 
urbid, 


is re- 
of are 


{pend- 


poſiti- 


harmas 


; being 
eat el 
or pa 


hs, old 
ikewile 


half a 
he {to 
es, le 
promot 


8 4 


te; thi 
tly ou 
quanty 
ough i 


the tu! 
aany « 


yer ang 
A mon 
elegal 
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eegant ſpirit of this kind might be 
prepared from turpentine, roſema- 
., lavender and ſage flowers; or 


ly diſtilling the ſpirit firſt from the 
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turpentine alone, and then diffoly- 
ing in it a proper quantity of any 
ſuitable eſſential oils, 


ARTICLE I. Diftilled ſpirituous waters. 


By diftilled ſpirits are under- The liquor which comes over firſt 


flood ſuch as are drawn with a 
ſpirit that has been previouſly rec- 
thed, or which is reduced nearly 
to that ſtrength in the ure: ; 
by ſpirituous waters, thoſe in which 
the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even when 
liſtilled from one ingredient only: 
43 thoſe, on the other hand, which 
ire drawn by common water, tho” 
from a number of ingredients, are 
named ſimple ; the title famplex, 
here, relating not to ſimplicity in 
reſpe&t of compoſition, but to the 
reticle being plain water. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia denomi- 
nates thoſe waters ſimple which 
we drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
whether the vehicle be common wa- 
ter, or ſpirituous water, and all 
thoſe compounds which are diſtilled 
rom more than one. | 


General rules for the diſtillation of 
ſpirituous waters, from the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeia, 


The plants and their parts ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
gathered. 

II. 


After the ingredients have been 
leeped in the ſpirit for the time 
preſcribed, add as much water 
4 will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more. 


in the diſtillation, is by ſome kept 
by itſelf, under the title of ſpi- 
rit; and the other runnings, 
which prove milky, fined down 
by art. But it is better to mix 
all the runnings together, with- 
out fining them, that the waters 
may poſſeſs the virtues of the 
plant entire; which is a circum- 
ſtance to be more regarded than 
their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 

If the diſtillation is ſkilfully ma- 
naged, the heat equable; and all 
along gentle, and no more drawn 
off than the quantity directed, moſt 
of the waters will appear ſuffici- 
ently bright and fine: ſome of them, 
which look turbid juſt after they 
are drawn, will, on ſtanding for a 
few days, become clear and tranſ- 
parent. The practice here forbid, 
of ſaving ſome of the firſt runnings 
apart, is certainly very injurious to 
the compoſition ; the water being 
not only robbed by it of ſome of 
the more volatile parts of the in- 
gredients, but likewiſe rendered 
permanently milky, as wanting the 
ſpirit which, by diſſolving the oil 
of the ingredients that gives. this 
appearance, would make the liquor 
tranſparent. Nor is the method of 
fining the turbid waters by alum, 
&c. leſs culpable ; tor theſe ad- 
ditions produce their effects only 
by ſeparating from the liquor what 
it had before gained from the in- 
gredients. 


IV. 

In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained from 
wine is directed. Where this 
CY js 
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that proof ſpirit, half its quan- 
tity of a well reQtified ſpirit 
prepared from any other fer- 
mented liquors: in this ſteep the 
ingredients, and then add ſpring 
water enough, both to make up 
the quantity ordered to be drawn 
off, and to prevent burning. 

By this £40 ay more elegant wa- 
ters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
even that of wine itfelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
ſome flavour from the matter from 
which they are extracted ; and this 
flayour, which adheres chiefly to 
the phlegm or watery part, they 
cannot be diveſted of without ſepa- 
rating the phlegm, and reducing 
them to a reQiked ſtate. 


Adu ABSINTHILI COMP0- 
| SITA, 
Compound wormwood waters. 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Orange- peel, freſh, 
Cinnamon, each four ounces; 
Roman wormwood, halt a pound; 
Mint, three ounces; 
Leſſer cardamoms, 

Mace, each one ounce; 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Having bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpi- 

ces, and Cut the other ingredi- 


Ents, pour on them the brandy, 


and after ſteeping them together 
for the ſpace of four days, di- 
ſtil off two gallons. 


Tunis water was formerly pre- 
ſcribed as a ſtomachic, along with 


bittef infuſions; and for this pur- 


poſe it is the leaſt unfit (as being 
the moſt elegant and leaſt un- 
pleaſant) of all the wormwood wa- 
ters that the ſhops were fur niſhed 
with. It is nevertheleſs too un- 
grateful an addition to the fine bitters 
of our new pharmacopœijas; and 
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is not to be had, take inſtead of 


would not equally do. 


hind in the (till, 


Ia former editions of the London 
were two 
wormwood waters, which by ſome 
are ſtill held in eſteem, and were 
propoſed by the committee of the 
college to be continued at the late 


pharmacopœia there 


reviſal, with ſome amendments, 


AQVA ABSINTHII MINUS 
COMPOSITA, 


Mormuood water leſs compounded. 


Take of 


Common wormwood leaves, dri- 


ed, two pounds; 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two 


ounces ; 


Coriander ſeeds, half a pound; 


French brandy, four gallons, 


Let them ſteep together for ſome 
time, and then diſtil off four gal- 


lons. 


AQUA ABSINTHII MAGIS con- 
PO3ITA. 
Wormwood water more compounded. 
Take of 
Sea wormwood, | 
Common wormwood, each dr: 
ed, one pound ; 
Sage, 
Mint, 
Balm, each dried, two handfuls; 
Galangal, 
Ginger, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Elecampane roots, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 


Coriander ſeeds, each three 
drachms ; 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 


Part III. 


cannot be ſuppoſed to contribute 
any thing to their virtue, which 
more agreeable ſpirituous water 
Some haye 
expected wormwood water to be 
itſelf a bitter; but only the ſmell 
and flavour of the wormwodd ariſes 
in this proceſs, thoſe parts in which 
its bitterneſs reſides remaining be- 


Ifuls ; 


three 


loves, 
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Cloves, | 
Nutmegs, each two drachms ; 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, 
Cubebs, each one drachm; 
French brandy, twelve pints. 


Having cut or bruiſed the ingre- 
dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 
pints. | 


AQUA ALEXETERIA SPIRI- 
 TUOSA. 
Spirituous alexeterial water. 
Lond. 
Take of | 8 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 
pound; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces z | 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning; 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


Tuis is a telerably pleaſan 
water; it is looked upon as an a- 
lexipharmic and ſtomachic, and in 
tes intentions is not unfrequently 
made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA cum ACETO. 


irituous alexeterial water with 


Take of 

Spearmint leaves, 

Angelica leaves, each half a 
pound, 

Sea wormwood tops, four ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning; 

Vinegar, one pint. 


Diſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi- 
nit and water, drawing off one 
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gallon; to which add the vi- 
negar. 

ANGELICA, after trial of ſun- 
dry other materials, has been found 
the moſt effectually to remove the 
diſagreeable flavour which the vi- 
negar would otherwiſe communi- 
cate, and therefore this plant is 
ordered in a larger proportion here 
than in the other alexeterial waters. 
Perhaps it would be more eligible 
to add the vinegar occaſionally ; ' 
for when mixed with the liquor at 
firſt, it is apt to throw down, upon 
keeping, ſome of the more valuable 
parts which the water received from 
the herbs. 

This water is given in the room 
of the AQUA THERIACALI1S, or 
treacle water, a medicine of ſome 
8 which in the former 

dinburgh pharmacopeia is thus 
directed. 

Take of 
Butterbur roots, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 

Maſterwort roots, each half a 

pound; 

Zedoary, four ounces; 

Scordium leaves, 

Rue leaves, each ſix ouncess; 

Theriaca, one pound; | 

French brandy, three gallons; 

Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon, 
Let the roots, leaves and theriaca 

be ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 

days; then diſtil off two gallons 

and a half; to which add the di- 

ſtilled vinegar. 

Tris water is ordered not to be 
drawn ſo low as the other diſtilled 
waters, and with great judgment ; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 
ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly. It 
is left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma- 
chus's, or the Edinburgh. treacle: 
the latter is the beſt of the two, 
but neither of them are 


roper 
ſubjeQs for diſtillation ; for beldes 
Cc 4 


that 
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that three parts in four are honey 
which yields nothing, they contain 
ſeveral other ingredients that afford 
'as little. 

The Agua rTrRIACALISs of 
the former London pharmacopeia 
is as follows. 

Take of 

Juice of green walnuts, four pints; 

| Rue, three pints; 
Carduus, 
Balm, each two pints; 

Butterbur roots, freſh, a pound 

and a half; 

Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 

Angelica roots, 

Maſterwort roots, freſh, each 

half a pound; 

Scordium, freſh, four handfuls; 

Venice treacle and 

Mithridate, kept for ſome tim2, 

each eight ounces; 

Lemon juice, two pints; 

French brandy, a gallon and a 

half. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons anda half, then add halt a 
gallon of diſtilled vinegar. 


The predominant flayour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica; 
the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive. 
What qualities it can receive from 
the numerous ingredients of the 
imagined all powerful theriaca may 
be eſtimated by this, that the whole 
ſpecies of that electary, employed 
in half an ounce of the water, its 
uſual doſe, amounts not to a ſingle 
grain ; the mithridate, with which 
our pharmacopœia, by the advice of 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, had the ho- 
nour of 8 the compoſition, 
being alſo juſt of the ſame import- 
ance in it. | 


The college of Edinburgh has 
now given the following amend- 
ment of this water, under the title 
of 
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AQUA EPIDEMIA. 


lague water. 
Eb. 
Take of 
Maſterwort roots, a pound and 
a half; 
Angelica feed, 
Elder flowers, 
pound; 
French brandy, three gallons, 
Digeſt for two days, then diſtil of 


each half a 


two gallons and a half; to which f 
add half a gallon of diſtilled Wl te 
vinegar. ter, 
ma 

Tur foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diſtilled waters in which Ag 

the heat of the ſpirit is tempered 
by the addition of vinegar, an in- Tal 
gredient which renders them ſer- F 
viceable in many caſes where ſpi- i! 
rituous liquors alone would be im- f 
proper. The treacle water has - 
long been held in great eſteem as \ 
a ſudorific and alexipharmac ; and F 
thoſe which the London and Edin- 8 
burgh colleges have now directed in ( 
the room of it, though far more [ 
ſimple and elegant, are not inferior F 

in efficacy. 
| Ha 
AQUA SEMINUM ANISI CO. II ©; 
POSITA. n 
Compound aniſeed water. 50 
Lond. | | 
Take of 0 
Aniſeeds, 

Angelica feeds, each half 2 q 
pound; an 4 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; able 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 10 
to prevent burning. t0t 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. WI vj 
ind 
Tn1s is a very ＋ aniſeed noti 
water, the angelica ſeeds greatly tra 
improving the flavour of the aniſe: din 
it is apt to turn out milky, if drawn de 
ſo low as here ordered. tem 


AQUA 


Chap. 5: 
0A CORTICUM = AURAN- 
TIORUM SPIRITUOSA. 


Spirituous orange peel water. 
Lond. 


Take of 

Outer rind of Seville orange peel, 

dried, half a pound ; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 

to prevent an empyreuma. 

Diſtil off one gallon. 

Tuis is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange peel than the ſimple wa- 
ter, It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
machic, and carminative. 


Aqua BRYONIE CUMPOSITA. 
Compound bryony water. 

Take of 
Bryony roots, one pound ; 

Wild valerian root, four ounces; 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, each half a pound ; 

Mugwort leaves, 

Feverfew flowers, 

Savin tops, each one ounce : 

Orange peel, freſh, 

Lovage ſeed, each two ounces ; 

French brandy, two gallons and 
a half. 

Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy 
four days ; then draw off by di- 
ftilation two gallons and a half 
of liquor, 


Tuis compoſition, deſigned as 
a antihyſteric, is liable to conſider - 
able objections, not only in regard 
'0 its particular ingredients, but 
o the medicinal intention of the 
whole. Many, by the uſe of this 
and other like waters, under the 
Motion of medicines, have been be- 
yed into the pernicious habit of 
inking drams: whereas, how- 
"ner ſpirituous liquors may give a 
(emporary relief to the languors of 
lyſlerical and hypochondriacal per- 
dus, none ſuffer ſo ſoon the ill ef- 
0s attending the conſtant uſe of 
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them. The unpleaſant flavour of 
this water renders it exceptionable 
alſo as a vehicle of other antihyſteric 
medicines, which in general are of 
themſelves ſufficiently ungrateful : 
a ſmall augmentation in the doſe of 
the medicines themſelves (as the 
London committee obſerve) would 
abundantly compenſate any aſſiſt- 
ance to be expected from this wa- 
ter, and leave room for the uſe of a 
more agreeable vehicle. 


The college of London has there- 
fore wholly omitted this water, 
without giving any thing of fimilar 
intention in its place. That of 
Edinburgh till retains it, but has 
improved the compoſition, and ren- 
dered it more ſimple, by the rejec- 
tion of the more exceptionable in, 
gredients. The bryony root, from 
which the water receives its name, 
is the moſt exceptionable of them 
all : this being therefore now omit- 
ted, the water is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of another of its in- 
gredients, and is directed as fol- 
lows. 


AQUA Me COMPO- 
ITA. | 
Compound valerian water. 
Take of 
Wild valetian root, a pound and 
a half; 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 
Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces; 
Savin tops, two ounces ; 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, and then draw 
off by diſtillation two gallons. 


AQUA SEMINUM} 
CARDAMOMI. 
Cardamom ſeed water. 


Lond. 

Take of l 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ounces ; 

Proof 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſuſſicient 
to prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tunis water is a grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this proceſs the 
whole of their flavour. It is not 
perhaps very neceſſary to be at the 
trouble of ſeparating the huſks, for 

theſe communicate nothing diſagree- 
able : the only difference is, that 
if employed unhuſked, a proporti- 
onably larger quantity of them muſt 
be taken. 


AQUA SEMINUM CARUT. 


. Caraway water. 


Take of 

Caraway ſeeds, half a pound ; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tuis is a cordial in common 
uſe : it contains the flayour of the 
caraway ſeeds in perfection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SPIRIT UOSA. 
Spirituous cinnamon water. 
Lond, 

Take of 
Cinnamon, a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, ſo much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 


NO. 
Cinnamon water with wine. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Let them ſteep together for two 
days, and then diſtil off one gal- 
lon. | 
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Tunis is a very agreeab| 
uſeful cordial —_ To 4 
ſtrong of the cinnamon as might be 
expected; for very little of the 
virtues of the ſpice ariſe till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſt]. 
led. Hence in the former edition 
of the London pharmacopeia, the Wl * * 


diſtillation was ordered to be pr oe 
. 0- 

trated till two pints more, tha pi 
here directed, were come over. B ' 
tho 


this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally thar ol 
Judiciouſly obtained, for the dif. 
agreeable flavour of the feints of 


proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li- * 
quor atiſing from cinnamon as wel 

as other (I ee when their 
diſtillation is long continued, gare 

an ill reliſh to the whole; at the Ty 
ſame time that the oil which was f 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 

this acid thrown down. 
In the pharmacopœia reformatz, 
it is propoſed to make this water, Ds: 


by mixing the aqua cinnamomi fin. 
plex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of reQified ſpirit : on 
ſhaking them together, the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, ſoon becomes 
clear, and more elegant than the 
water diſtilled as above: it 1 
equally ſtrong of the cinnamon, and 

free from the nauſeous taint which Al 
the common proof ſpirits are in- 
pregnated with, 


AQUA JUNIPERI = 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound juniper water. l 
Lond. 

Take of 
Juniper berries, one pound | 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, wy Dif 
Cacaway ſeeds, each an ounce 

and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; ” 
Water, as much as is ſufficient M 
| to prevent burning. "a 

Diſtil off ane gallon, pr 

er 


Tul 


Junce 


client 


TI 


Chap. 5. 

Tuts water mixed with about 
an equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
dcine in catarrhs, debility of the 
tomach and inteſtines, and difficul- 


ty of urine. The water by itſelf is 
2 good cordial and carminative : 
the ſervice which this and other 
ſpirituous waters do in theſe inten- 
tions, is too commonly known; 
though the ill conſequences that 
follow their conſtant uſe, are too 
little regarded. 


AQUA MENTHZA PIPERITI- 
DIS SPIRIT UOSA. 


Spirituous pepper-mint water, 


Take of 
Pepper-mint leaves dry, a pound 
and a half ; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma, 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tu1s water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics and other like difor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief. it ſmells and 
taltes ſtrongly of the pepper-mint. 


AQUAMENTHA VULGARIS 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous ſpearmint water. 


Lond. 
Fake of 
Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tnis water, if the ſpirit be 
good, turns out a very elegant one, 
and preferable, in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, reaching to vomit, and 
the like, to many more elaborate 
Preparations. Where the diſor- 
& is not accompanied with heat 
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or inflammation, half an ounce of 
this water may be given diluted 
with ſome agreeable aqueous liquor- 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Lemon peel, an ounce ; 
Angelica ſeeds, | 
15 Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Mace, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs, two drachms ; 
Balm leaves, fix ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients bruiſed ; and after di- 
geſting them for four days, draw 
oft by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tut above compoſition of this 
celebrated water is that which was 
formerly followed. At the late 
reformation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement: the carda- 
moms, cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pepper- 
mint introduced. The formula at 
preſent is as follows. 


AQUA-AROMATICA, vulgo 
MIRABILIS. 
Aromatic water, commonly called 
aqua mirabilis, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica feeds, each one ounce ; 
Mace, half an ounce ; 
Pepper-mint, three ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon, 


Tunis water is very rich of the 
ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 
nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 
often gives preſent relief in lan- 


guors, 
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guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, 
and other like complaints. 

The ſpices in theſe two compo- 
fitions being rather too dear for the 
purpoſes of a common cordial wa- 
ter, the wholeſale dealers, as I have 
been informed, generally ſubſtitute 
to them a cheaper ſpice from our 
own plantations, Jamaica pepper. 
A very elegant water is prepar 
alſo from that ſpice by itſelf in the 
following proportions. 


AqQua PIPERTIS JAMAICENSIS 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous Jamaica pepper water. 
Take of | 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
revent an empyreuma. 


Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. 


Tunis water is far more agree- 
able than a ſimple water drawn 
from the ſame ſpice ; and has long 
had a place among the cordials 
both of the diſtiller and apothe- 
cary ; though it has not yet been 
received into any public pharma- 


copœia. 
AQUA NUCIS MOSCHAT A. 


Nutmeg water. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Nutmegs, two ounces : 

Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tunis water (with the addition 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little ſignificance) 
was formerly celebrated in nephri- 
tic diſorders, under the name of 
AqQvVa NEPHRITICA., At pre- 
ſent, it is regarded only as an 
agreeable ſpirituous liquor, lightly 
impregnated with the nutmeg fla- 
vour. 
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3 coMeosir,, Wl 
ompound peony water, 5 
Take of 2 the 
Peony roots, two ounces ; * 
Wild valerian roots, an ounce The 
and a half; 5 
White dittany root, an ounce. 1 / 
Peony ſeeds, fix drachms; IM *' 
Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 11 
ounces ; 
Lavender flowers, a 
Roſemary flowers, each tuo - 
| OUnces ; 
Betony, : 
Marjoram, | 
Rue, 


Sage, tops of each, one ounce; 
French brandy, a gallon and 2 
half. : 
Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that - 
require ſuch treatment, ſteep 
them four days in the brandy, 
and then diſtil over a gallon and a 
half of liquor. 


TH1s water was formerly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of Ac 
ANTIEPILEPTICA ; and recom- 
mended in all kinds of epilepfies 
and nervous complaints. For — 
time paſt, it has had little regard 
paid to it, having rarely been pre- 
{cribed any otherwiſe than as a ve- 
hicle, and as ſuch not often.” The 
ingredients from which it receives 
its name, the peony roots and ſeeds, 
communicate little or nothing to 
the water; whatever virtues theſe 
are poſſeſſed of, remain behind in 
the decoction: nor are theſe the 
only exceptionable articles; the 
dittany, betony, and ſome others, 
though of the aromatic kind, al- 
ford ſo little, as not to deſerve 4 
place among more powerful mate- 
rials. 

The above formula is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia preceding the pie- 
ſent. It is here inſerted for ibe 


ſake of thoſe, who may ſtill have 
ſome 


Chap. 5- 


_ 


me regard for forms ſo long re- 
— 1 for the ſame reaſon, 
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Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


the peony water of the laſt London Diſtil off one gallon. 


pharmacopeia is alſo ſubjoined. 
The committee endeavoured to 
amend it at the late reformation, 
by retaining only thoſe ingredients 
to which a ſtar 1s affixed. 
Take of 
Lilies of the valley *, freſh ga- 
thered, one pound; 
Lime flowers“, half a pound; 
Peony flowers “, four ounces; 
Male pony root*, two ounces 
and a half; 
White dittany root, 
Long birthwort, each half an 
ounce ;z 
Miſletoe of the oak, 
Rue “, each two handfuls ; 
Peony ſeeds, huſked, ten drachms; 
Rue ſeeds, three drachms and a 
half ; 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Cubebs “, 
Mace &, each two drachms ; 
Cinnamon“, an ounce and a 
balf 3 
Roſemary flowers, 
Stæchas flowers, 
Lavender flowers, each four pu- 
gils 3 
Berony flowers, 
Clove-july flowers, 
Cowſlips, each eight pugils: 
Juice of black cherries, four 
pints ; 
French brandy ®, two gallons and 
a half, 
After proper maceration, diſtil off 
four gallons. 


AQUA PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous penny royal water, 
Lond. 


Take of 
Penny-royal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half ; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 


fix pu gils ; 


Tus water has a good ſhare of | 


the flavour of the penny-royal, and 


is pretty much in uſe as a carmi- 
native and antihyſteric. 


AQUA RAPHANI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound horſeradiſh water. 

Lond. » 


Take of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, 
four pounds ; 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh, 
Orange peel, freſh, each two 
pounds ; 
Nutmegs, nine ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to 
prevent burning. 2 
Draw off by diſtillation two gallons, 


Edinb. 


Take of | 
Horſeradiſh root, 5 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, freſh, each 

three pounds; 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Juniper berries, 

Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Steep the 8 berries and ca- 
nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days; then add the other in- 
gredients, and draw off chree 

gallons. 


BoTH theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as any thing that can well be con- 
trived in tlis form. The commit- 
tee of the London college obſerve, 
with regard to the firſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable ; that the nutmeg ſup- 

prefle 
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prefſes this flayour very ſucceſs- 
fully, without ſuperadding any of 
its own ; and to this, orange peel 
(no incongruous ingredient to the 
intention of the medicine) adds a 


flavour very agreeable. Arum root 
has generally had a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly 
thrown out; for it gives nothing of 
its pungency over the helm, not- 
withſtanding what is aſſerted, by 
ſame diſpenſatory-writers, to the 
contrary. Muſtard ſeed, though 
not hitherto, that I know of, em- 
ployed in theſe kinds of compoſiti- 
ons, ſhould ſeem to be an excellent 
ingredient ; it gives over the whole 
of its pungency, and is likewiſe 
leſs periſhable than moſt of the 
other ſubſtances of this claſs : this 
ſeed wants no addition, unleſs ſome 
aromatic material to furniſh an 
agreeable flayour. 


AQUAavULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 
CATAPULTARUM, 
Arquebuſade water. 

Pharm, Argent. 
Take of 
Comfry, leaves and roots, 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 
Bugloſs, each four handfuls ; 
Betony, | 


2 — 

Ox- eye daiſy, 
Common daiſy, 
Greater figwort, 
Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 
Wormwood, 
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Fennel, each two handfuls ; 

St. John's wort, 

Lon g birthwort, 

Orpine. 

Veronica, 

Leſſer centaury; 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Mouſe- ear, 

Mint, 

Hyſſop, each one handful ; 

Wine, twenty-four pounds. 

Having cut and bruiſed the 
herbs, pour on them the wine, and 
let them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſedung, or any other equi- 
valent heat, for three days ; after- 
wards diſtil in an alembic with a 
moderate fire. 


Tuis celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagu- 
lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumours 
that ariſe on fraQures and diſloca- 
tions, for preventing the progreſs 
of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, parti- 
cularly gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le- 
mery has been at the pains of writ- 
ing a whole treatiſe on it ; in which 


he conſiders each of the ingre- 


dients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the wa- 
ter to poſſeſs their united virtues. 
In this, however, he is mif- 
taken; for the virtues of moſt 


of the herbs, admitting them to be 


as great as he would have them, 
reſide in ſuch parts as are not 


capable of being elevated in this 


procels. 
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HA TRAA 


(mcentration of the medicinal parts of juices and infiſions 


by evaporation. 


HEN vegetable juices, or 
watery or ſpirituous decoc- 
ions or infuſions, are expoſed to a 
continued heat; the fluid, gra- 
dually evaporating, carries off 
vith it ſuch volatile matters as 


In was impregnated with, and 


eyes the more fixed united to- 
ether into one maſs. As the 
jet of the preceding chapter 
vas the collection of the volatile 
ninciple which exhales along 
with the fluid; that of the pre- 
ſent is this re-union and concen- 
ration of the fixt matter. The 
naſs which remains from the eva- 


poration of the expreſſed juice of 
a plant, is called an inſpiſſated 
juice; from watery decoctions or 


infuſions, an extrad ; from ſpiri- 


tuous tinQtures, a rein, or efſen- 
tial extract. The term extract is 
frequently uſed alſo as a general 
PO of all the three kinds. 
Inſpiſſated juices and watery de- 
coctions, particularly the former, 
when evaporated no further than 
to the conſiſtence of oil or honey, 
are called rob or ſapa; and ſpi- 
rituous tinctures, reduced to a 
like conſiſtence, are called Al- 


ſam. 


r. 
Inſtiſſated juices. 0 


HAT relates to the ex- 

preſſion of juices, bas al- 
tady been delivered in chap. ii. 
wth the moſt effectual means of 
preſerving them in their liquid 
late, and a general account of 
Wat ſubſtances do, or do not, 
ve out their virtues with their 
uces. In the inſpiſſation of juices, 
ltere is further to be conſidered 
lie volatility or fixity of their 
tedicinal parts: if a plant loſes 
ls virtue, or part of its virtue, 
u being dried, it is obvious that 
be juice muſt loſe as much in be- 
aß inſpiſſated to dryneſs; how 
eule ſoever the heat be, with 
Mich the inſpiſſation is performed. 
0 likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
«medicinal parts of ſome juices 


are kept in a ſtate of perfect ſo- 
lution by the watery fluid, fo as to 
be completely retained by it af- 
ter the liquor has been made fine 
by ſettling, ſtraining, or other 
means; while the medicinal parts 


of others, not diſſoluble by Wa- 


tery menſtrua, are only diffuſed 
through the liquor in the ſame 
manner as the feculencies are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCT. 
Rob of elder berries. 
Land. 
Let the depurated juice of elder- 
berries be inſpiſſated with a gen- 
tle heat, 


_ Edinb. 


400 
Edinb. 

Take two quarts of the juice of 

; Tipe elder-berries, and half a 

pound of white ſugar. Evapo- 

rate over a gentle fire, or in a 

water-bath, to the conſiſtence of 
honey. | 


Tunis preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 
importance, as an aperient, ge- 
nerally promoting the natural ex- 
cretions by ſtool, urine or ſweat. 
'The doſe is from a drachm or 
two to an ounce or more. A 
ſpoonful, diluted with water, is 
uſefully taken, in common colds, 
at bed time. 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM S$IL-. 
VESTRIUM, five ACACIA 


GERMANICA. 
Inſpiſſated juice of floes, or German 
Acacia. 

| Edinb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
unripe ſloes be inſpiſſated over a 


gentle fire. 


Tunis juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
prevent its burning, as directed in 
the following ſeQtion for making 
extracts with water. It is a mo- 
derately ſtrong aſtringent, fimilar 
to the Egyptian acacia, for which 
it has been. commonly ſubſtituted 
inthe ſhops. (See page 73.) It 
is given, in fluxes and other dit- 
orders where ſtyptic medicines are 
indicated, from a ſcruple to a 
drachm, 


EXTRACTUM PLANTAGI- 
| NIS. 


Extrad of plantane. 
Edinb. 


Let any quantity of the juice of 


plantane leaves be depurated ; 
either by ſuffering it to ſettle, 
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and then decanting off the clear 
liquor; or by ſtraining; or by 
clarification with whites of eggs, 
Afterwards evaporate the juice 
in a ſand-heat, to the conſiſtence 
of honey. 

After the ſame manner, extrad; 
may be made from all acid, 


cooling, ſtyptic, juicy plants, 


Tr1s is a method of treating 
plants very little practiſed, but 
which promiſes, if duly proſecut- 
ed, to afford medicines of conſi- 
derable power. There are many 
common and negleQed herbs, as 
plantane, chickweed, chervil, &c. 
whoſe poems in their dilute ſtate, 
as well as the herbs in ſabſtance, 
ſeem to be altogether inſignificant, 
but which, when the juice is well 
depurated from the feculent mat- 
ter, and concentrated by the eve- 
poration of the fluid, yield ex- 
tracts, which diſcover to the taſte 
no ſmall activity. Theſe extracts, 
like thoſe prepared from the juices 
of moſt of the ſummer fruits, if 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow moiſt 
again in the air, 


ExTRACT WM CICUTE, 
Extrad of hemlock. 

Take freſſi hemlock leaves, gather- 
ed juſt before the plant begins to 
flower ; which it commonly does 
in July, or about the latter end 
of ſune, Preſs out the juice; 

and immediately, without fut- 
fering it to ſettle, put it into a 
ſhallow glazed, earthen pan, 
over a very gentle fire ; keep- 
ing it continually ſtirring, t 
prevent its burning, till it is fe- 
duced to a thick greeniſh brown 
maſs. This maſs may be form- 

ed into pills with a little of the 
powder of the dried leaves of the 


plant, 


Tn1s is the preparation of hem. 
lock lately publiſhed at Vieans 
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Dr, Storck; who recommends it as 
a high reſolvent in many obſtinate 
Aſorders, where the common re- 
medies availnotbing. He obſerves, 
that ſmall dofes ſhould always 
he begun with, as two grains, 
made into a pill, twice a day; 
and that by gradually increaſing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drachms a day, 
and continued in ſuch quantities 
fr ſeveral weeks: that it may be 
uſed with fafety, in infancy, old 
ige, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates or diſturbs the 
circulation 3 neither heats nor 
cools; nor affeQs the animal func- 
tons ; that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tons, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſedom purges; very rarely vomils; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration ; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urine ; but in many pa- 


Inſpifſated Juices. 


latent difference in the habit, the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of which are at 
preſent unknown : that though it 
is by no means infallible, any more 
than other medicines in their reſ- 
pective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplota'le cafes that 
have been happily cured by it is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent praQitioners abroad; tho? 
the trials hitherto made of it in 
this country have not 
tended with much ſucceſs. 
what perhaps may depend upon 
the time of the plant's being ga- 
thered, and the manner of the pre- 
paration of the extract. Dr. Storck 
: himſelf takes notice of ſome miſ- 
takes committed in this reſpect: 
ſome have left the herb in a 
heap for ſeveral days, 
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The efficacy of this 


been at- 
Some- 


whence 


tents does not increaſe any of part of it withered, part rotted, 


the ſenſible evacuations ; that it 
removes obſtrudions and their 
conſequences ; relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continu- 
ance; diſcuſſes ſchirrous tumours, 
both internal and external, and 
cures dropſies and conſumptions 
proceeding from ſchitrofities : that 
it often diſſolves cataraQs, or ſtops 
their progreſs, and has ſometimes 
removed the gutta ſerena ; that 
nveterate Cutaneous eruptions, 
lcald heads, malignant ulcers, 
cancers, the malignant flour albus, 
id gonorrhea of long ſtanding, 
cbltinate remains of the venereal 
aſeale, and caries of the bones 
generally yield to it; that for the 
wot part it is neceſſary to conti- 
Ive this medicine for a very con- 
iderable time, before the cure is 
l:Qed, or much benefit perceived 
rom it: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
«of giving any relief, and that 
de met with ſome perſons who 
could not bear its effects; and that 
Ofequently there muſt be ſome 


and the juice became thick and 
mucilaginous ; others have taken 
a very large quantity of the juice, 
and boiled it 
veſſels with a great heat, by which 
means a ſtrong fetor was diffuſed to 
a conſiderable 
molt efficacious paris diſũpated; 
others, with officious care, have 
clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, 
retaining but a ſmall degree of the 
ſpecific ſmell of the plant: the 
extract duly prepared, according 
to the above preſcription, is of a 
greeniſh brown colour, and à ve- 
ry diſagreeable ſmell, like that 
of mice. 
reaſon to believe, that much of the 
extract uſed here had been ill pre- 
pated, we can by no means ad- 
mit that its general ineffieacy was 
owing to this cauſe; for though 
there are few inſtances of its diſco- 
covering any valuable medicinal 
powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having activity enough, even in 


down in copper 


diſtance, and the 


But though there is 


D d b ſmall 
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ſymptoms. 


ELATERIUM. 
Lond. 

Blit ripe wild cucumbers, and 
having very lightly prefled out 
the juices, pats it through a fine 
hair ſieve into a glazed earthen 
veſſel. After ſtanding for ſome 
hours, the thicker part will fall 
to the bottom ; from which the 
thinner is to be poured off, and 
what liquid matter is till left 
is to be ſeparated by filtration. 
The remaining thick part is to 
be covered with a linen cloth, 
and expoſed to the ſun, or other 
gentle heat, till grown thorough- 


ly dry. 


Wuar happens in part in the 
foregoing preparation, happens in 
this completely, the ſpontaneous 
ſeparation of the' medicinal mat- 
ter of the juice on ſtanding for a 
little time: and the cafe is the 
fame with the juices of ſeveral 
other vegetables, as thoſe of arum 
root, iris root, and bryony root. 
Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called ForcUL=Z. 
The filtration above directed, for 
draining off ſuch part of the wa- 
tery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, is not the com- 
mon filtration through paper, for 
this does not ſucceed here: the 
groſſer parts of the juice, falling 
to the bottom, form a viſcid cake 
upon the paper, which the liquid 
cannot paſs through. The fepa- 
ration is to be attempted in an- 
other manner, ſo as to drain the 
fluid from the top: this is effected 
by placing one end of ſome 
moiſtened ſtrips of woollen cloth, 
ſkains of cotton, or the like, in 
the juice, and laying the other 
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ſmall doſes, to produce alarming end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo 


as to hang down lower than the 
furface of the liquor: by this ma- 
nagement the feparation ſucceeds in 
perfection. 


The Edinburgh pharmacopeia, di. 
reQs the wild cucumbers to he 
gathered before they have grown 
fully ripe ; and no more of the 
juice to be taken, than that 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon 
ſlitting them. Aſter ſertling, 
the fluid part is ordered to be 
poured away ; and the thick re- 
ſiduum, without any further 
draining or filteration, to be ex. 
ficcated in the ſun. 


Tur juice of the unripe fruit is 
ſaid to operate with greater yio- 
lence than of that which is ripe. 
The foregoing preſcriptions do not 
perhaps differ ſo much in regard 
to the degree of maturity, as in 
the manner of expreſſing it; both 
feeming to intend the Fruit to be 
taken juſt before it has grown 
ſo thoroughly ripe, as to burt 
and ſhed its juice on being touch- 
ed. If any preſſure is uſed, it 
ſhould be exceeding gentle, other- 
wiſe ſome of the inactive pulpy 
matter of the fruit will be GY 
out with the juice, and render the 
ſtrength of the elaterium precar- 
ous ; a point of primary conſe- 
quence to be avoided, in a medi- 
cine of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limitted to ſo {mall a doſe. 

Elaterium is a ſtrong irritating, 
cathartic, and oftentimes operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never te 
be ventured on but in indolent 
phlegmatic habits, as in dropſies, 
in which it is by ſome particularly 
recommended. Two or three 
| +20 are in general a ſufficient 
ole. 
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Extratts with water. 


HES E extracts are pre- 

pared, by boiling the ſub- 
ect in water, and evaporating the 
irained decuCtion to a thick con- 
litence. 

This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
3 2 great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their 
ines for this operation; ſome 
vielding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
lent, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- 
tringent virtues reſide, are ſor the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 
boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entire upon evaporating it: whilſt 


thoſe which contain the peculiar 
odour, flavour, and aromatic qua- 
lity, are either not extracted at all, 
or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus, gentian root, which 
is almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an 
extract poſſeſſing, in a nal vo- 
lume, the whole taſte and virtues 
of the root: wormwood, which 
has a degree of warmth and ſtrong 
flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 
the two firſt in the evaporation, 
and gives an extract not greatly 
different from the foregoing : the 
aromatic quality of cinnamon is 
diſſipated by this treatment, its 
aſtringency remaining; whilſt an 
extract made from the flowers of 
lavender and roſemary, difcovers 
nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, 
or virtues of the flowers. 


General rules for making extracts with water. 


1. It is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether the ſubject 
's uſed freſh or dry: ſince nothing 
hat can be preſerved in this pro- 
(els, will be loſt by drying. In 
regard to the facility of extraction, 
mere is a very conſiderable dit- 
rence; vegetables in general 
wing out their virtues more 
adily, when moderately dried, 
lian when freſh. 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
hould be reduced into exceeding 
imall parts, previous to the effu- 
wn of the menſtruum. 

„ The quantity of water ought 
obe no greater than is edit 
(i; araQing the virtues of the 
; ject. A difference herein will 
\ times occaſion a variation in 
e quality of the product; the 


larger the quantity of liquor, the 


longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
the more of the volatile parts of 
the ſubjeQ will be diſſipated. A 
long continued heat likewiſe makes 
a conſiderable alteration in the 
matter which is not volatile: ſweet 
ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous; and the 
draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence; though without any remark» 
able ſeparation of their parts, 

4. The decoQtons argto be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſediment is uſually found 
at the bottom. If the liquor, 


poured off clear, be bailed down 
a little, and afterwards ſuffered to 
Dd 2 


cool 
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- cool again, it will depoſite a freſh 
ſediment, from which it may be 
decanted. before you proceed to 
finiſh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very reſinous ſubſtances 
do not require this treatment, and 
are rather injured by it; the reſin 
ſubſiding along with the inactive 
dregs. 

5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently perſormed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale ; this effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſlary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity is large, and the fire ap- 

lied as uſual under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be efteQually ſecured 
againſt, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ſation after the common manner, 
nd farther than to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, when the matter 1s to 
be poured into ſhallow tin, or 
earthen pans, and placed in an 
oven, with its door open, mode- 
rately heated; which acting uni- 
formly on every part of the liquid, 
will ſoon reduce it to any degtee of 
conſiſtence required. This may 
likewiſe be done, and more ſecure- 
Iy, in balneo mariæ, by fetting the 
Evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 
ter; but the evaporation 1s here 
exceeding flow and tedious. 

7. ExtraQts are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their wing mouldy [L.] 
They ſhould be kept in bladders 
moiſtencd with ſweet oil [E.] 

* 


EXTRACTUM ABSINT HII. 


Extract of wormwoad. 


Edinb. 
Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, ſupplying freſh water 


occaſionally, till the herb has 
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given out all its virtues to the 
liquor, Strain the decotion 
through- a woollen cloth, and 
evaporate it, in a ſand-heat, to 
the conſiſtence of honey. 


Tuns extract is almoſt ſimp| 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of the 
wormwood being diſſipated in the 
evaporation. The chemiſts uſual- 
ly prepare the extract of worm— 
wood from the decoction which 
remains in the ſtill aſter the dif. 
tillation of the eſſential oil: and, 
ary the ſtill has been perfed- 
y clean, and the liquor not ſtood 
too long in it after the diftillation, 
this piece of frugality is not to be 
diſapproved of; ſince, whether we 
catch the exhaling vapour; or ſuf- 
fer it to be diſſipated in the air, 
the remaining extra will be the 
ſame. 

EXTRACTUM CENTAURI 

MINORIS. 
Extrad of leſſer centaury, 
Edinb. 

This is directed to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as the preced- 
ing. It is the oldeſt extract we 
have any account of : its prepara- 
tion is very accurately and circum- 
ſtantially fer down, in a book 
uſually aſcribed to Galen, de vir. 
tute centaurec. The author of that 
treatiſe recommends the extract as 
a medicine of excellent ſervice in 
many caſes; and looks upon cen- 
taury as a ſpecific againſt the bite 
of a mad dog and other yenemous 
animals. It is doubtleſs an uſeful 
bitter, poſſeſſing the general vit- 
tues of the ſubſtances ot that clals; 
but cannot well be ſuppoſed to 
have any others. 


EXTRACTUM CHAM/AZMELI 
Extradt of chamomile. 
Edinb. 
This extract is prepared from the 


flowers of chamomile, in the ſame 
1 manner 
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manner as thoſe of the leaves of 


the two preceding plants. Nor, 
's it greatly different from thoſe 
extracts in quality; the ſpecific 
garour of the chamomile exhal- 
ing in the UN The che- 
mils commonly prepare it, like 
that of wormwood, from the de- 
coction remaining after the diſ- 
tillation of the eſſential oil. 


EXTRACTUM ENUL/AZ 
CAMPANZA. 
Extrad of elecampane. 
Lond. 


| Boil the roots of elecampane in 


water, preſs out and ftrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle. 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilular 
conſiſtence; taking care, towards 
the end, to prevent its burning to 
the veſſel. 


Tuis extract retains a conſider- 
able ſhare of the virtues of the 
root: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, 
and not ungratefully bitteriſh, It 
is given, from a ſcruple to a drachm, 
in a lax ſtate of the fibres of the 
ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE. 
Extradt ofggentian. 
L.E 


This extract is prepared from 
the roots of gentian, in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing extraQs. 
It is of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and an intenſely bitter taſte, be- 
ng one of the ſtrongeſt of the veger- 
ale bitters. 


EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZA. 
Extrad of liquorice. 
| Lond. 
Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 
in water, preſs the decoction 
through a ſtrainer, and after the 


lutely 
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feces have ſublided, evaporate 
it until it no longer ſticks to the 
fingers, taking care, towards 
the end of the operation, to 
prevent an empyreuma, - 


IT is convenient, before boil- 
ing the root, to cut it tranſyerſely 
into ſmall pieces, that it may more. 
readily give out its virtues by light 
coction: if the boiling is long con- 
tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 
neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 
[Oey (when made in quantity) 
eſs expenſive to the preparer, to 
uſe inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquoricey preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner prac- 
tiſed abroad for obtaining the juice 
of the ſugar-cane. 

Large quantities of extraQ of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other to- 
reign countries; but it is very 
rarely met with in the ſhops in 
perfection; the makers of this 
commodity, both at home and. 
abroad, being either very ſlovenly 
in its preparation, or deſignedly 
mixing it with ſand, and other 
impurities. When made with due 
care, it is exceedingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſh, or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root 
itſelf; of a pleaſant ſmell, a red- 
diſh brown colour, and when 
drawn out into ſtrings, of a bright 
golden colour; totally ſoluble in 
water, without depoſiting any fe- 
ces. 

This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 
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the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 
ſofter conſiſtence, than that of an 
extract. The only inconvenience 
attending this ſoft ſorm is, its be- 
ing apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy : this may be effeQually 
prevented, by the addition of a 
{mall portion of ſpirit of wine. 


_ EXTRACTUM HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
Extrad of black hellebore. 
. 

This extract is prepared from 
the roots of black hellebore, in 
the ſame manner as that of elecam- 
pane roots above deſcribed. It 
urges with conſiderably leſs vio- 
— than the hellebore in ſub- 
ſtance; and appears to be one of 
the beſt preparations of that root 
when intended to act only as a 
cathartic. The doſe is from eight 
or ten grains to fifteen or more. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extract of lgwoed. 
| Lond. 

Take of logwood, reduced to 
powder, one pound. Boil it in 
a gallon of water till half the li- 
quor is conſumed; repeating the 
coction with freſh water four 
times, or oftener: the ſeveral 
decoctions are to be mixed toge- 
ther, paſſed through a ſtrainer, 
and evaporated to a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tr1s wood very difficultly yields 
its virtues to watery menſtrua, and 
hence the reducing it into fine 

owder 1s extremely neceſſary. The 

inburgh diſpenſatory directs ſpi- 

rit of wine to be called in aid; 
ſee the following ſection. 


The extract of logwood has been 


uſed for a conſiderable time in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now 
firſt received into the pharmaco- 
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ia. It has an agreeable ſweel 
taſte, with ſome degree of aſtrin. 
gency; and hence becomes fer. 
viceable in diarrhœas, for bluntin 
the acrimony of the juices, and 
moderately conſtringing the in- 
teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
veſſels; it may be given from 2 
ſcruple to half a drachm, and re. 
peated five or fix times a day to 
advantage. During the uſe of this 


medicine, the ſtools are frequently 


tinged red by it, which has occafi- 
oned ſome to be alarmed, as if the 
colour proceeded from blood : the 
preſcriber therefore ought to cauti- 
on the patient againſt any ſurprize 
of this kind. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
molle et durum. 
Extrad of Peruvian bark, ſoft and 
hard. 
| Lond. 

Boil a pound of powdered bark in 
five or ſix quarts of water, for 
an hour or two, and pour off 
the liquor, which whilſt hot 
will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes yel- 
low and turbid. The remain- 
ing bark 1s to be boiled again in 
the ſame quantity of water as 
before, and this proceſs repeat- 
ed till the liquor remains tranſ- 
parent when cold, All the de- 
coctions, ſtrained and mixed toge- 
ther, are to be evaporated over 
a very gentle fire to a due con- 
ſiſtence, care being taken to 
prevent the matter from burn- 
ing. 

This extract is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops, both in x 
folk and hard form; the fiſt 
of a proper conſiſtence for 
making into pills: the other 
fit for being reduced into pow- 
der. 


PeERUVIAYN 
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PeRUVIAN bark is a reſinous 
drug; the reſin melts out by the 
heat, but is not perfectly diſſolved 
by the water; bence, in cooling, 
it ſeparates, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and in part falls to the bottom, 
25 appears manifeſtly upon examin- 
ing the ſediment by ſpirit of wine 
(ſee the account of this article in 
page 197.) This extract might be 
made to better advantage by the aſ- 
ſitance of ſpirit of wine, after the ſame 
manner as that of jalap; and this 
method the Edinburgh college have 
directed, But, as the committee 
obſerve, all the ſpitits which can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs amongſt us, are accompa- 
nied with ſome degree of a bad fla- 
vour: this adheres moſt ſtrongly to 
the phlegmatic part of the Pair, 
which evaporating laſt, muſt com- 
municate this ill flavour to the ex- 
tract; a circumſtance of very great 
conſequence; as this medicine is de- 
ſgned for ſuch, whoſe ſtomachs are 
too weak to bear a due quantity 
of bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve 
grains of the hard extract are reck- 
oned equivalent to about halt a 
drachm of the bark itſelf. 


EXTRACTUM ligni GUAIACT, 
molle et durum. 
Extra of guaiacum wood, ſoft and 


ard. 


Lond. 


Boil a pound of ſhavings of guan- 
cum in a gallon of water, till 
half the lequor is waſted, re- 


peating the operation four times, 


or oftener; with the ſame quan- 
tities of freſh water. The ſe- 
veral decoctions; paſſed through 
a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and 
inſpiſſated together; when the 
aqueous parts are almoſt entire- 


ly exhaled, a little rectified ſpi- 


rit of wine is to be added, that 
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the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform and tenacious mals. 
This extract is to be prepared 
as the foregoing, in a ſoft and 
hard form. | 

Hen the reſinous parts of the 

wood which were boiled out with 

the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 
wards the end of the inſpiſſation: 
hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceſſary, to keep them united 
with the reft of the matter. The 
extract agrees in virtue with the 
wood; ſee page 148. 


EXTRACTUM RUTA. 
Extrad of rue. 
Lond. 

This is prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as that 
of elecampane roots already de- 
ſcribed. It retains a conſiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungen-- 
cy of the rue; for though the 
principal virtues of rue relide in 
an eſſential oil, yet the oil of this 
plant, as formerly obſerved un- 
der the head of thoſe preparations 
(ſee page 364) is not of a very 
volatile kind. | 


EXTRACTUM SABINE. 
Extrad of Savin, 
Lond. 

This extract is prepared from 
the leaves of ſavin, in the ſame 
manner as the preceding. It does 
not retain ſo much, as that extract 
does, of the virtues of its ſubject, 
the oil of ſavin being more volatile 
than that of rue. 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOES. 
Gum and reſin of aloes. 
Lond. 

Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two piuts of water, till as 
much as poſlible of the aloes 1s 
difſolved. The ſolution ſuffer- 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 

oſite the reſin to the bottom of 
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the veſſel; after which, the re- 
maining liquor, ſtrained, if need- 
ful, is to be evaporated; that the 
gum may be left. 


Tur gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
Juice. This alteration is not ow- 
ing, as might be ſuppoſed, to the 
ſeparation of the reſin; for the 


pure reſin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſ- 


agreeable, and leſs purgative, even 
than the gum ; ſome have denied 
that it has any purgative virtue at 
all, and others aſciibe to it an 
altringent quality. I have exhi- 
bited this reſin, divided by tritu- 
ration with the teſtaceous powders, 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, without 
obſerving any effect from it (ſee 
page 81.) The gum ſeems to be 
the only part here intended for 
medicinal uſe: if the refin is re- 
vired, it ought to be further pu- 
Tified by ſolution in ſpirit of wine; 
for as it is obtained by precipita- 
tion from an aqueous ſolution of 
impure aloes, all the impurities 
of the drug, that are not ſoluble 
in water, will precipitate along 
with it. | 


PILULAZ, ſeu EXTRACTUM, 
RUDII. 
The pills or extrad of Rudius. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, 
Socotorine 
ounces: 
Scammony, one ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drachms; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves,one drachm. 
Bruiſe the colocynth and helle- 
bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil to the con- 


aloes, each two 
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ſumption of half the liquor: 
paſs the decoction through 2 
ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, adding 
the aloes and ſcammony, reduced 
into fine powder: when the 
maſs is taken from the fire, mix 


into it the vitriolated tartar, and 
diſtilled oil. 


reſi 

| Y Bp 25 reac 
Tuis preparation is a medicine bal: 
of great importance as a eathartic, hal 
ſimilar to one deſcribed hereafter tha 


in page 413, under the title of bly 
Extradlum catharticum. Water ap- 


pears to be a better menſtruum, 4 
than ſpirituous liquors, both for bY 
the colocynth and the hellebore ; = 
the watery extracts being much we 
leſs irritating than the ſpirituous, 10 
though not perhaps leſs effectual are 
purgatives. wy 
0 an 

Roß PACCARUM JUNIPERI, pa 
Rob of juniper berries, th 

Let juniper berries, thoroughly fie 


bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient be 
quantity of water, the liquor 
trained, and inſpiſſated to the pu 


conſiſtence of honey. fr 

| de 
THr1s preparation may be made pt 

. alſo from the decoction that re- m 


mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries. It has 
a ſweet balſamic taſte, accompanied 
with a greater or leſs bitternels, 
according as the ſeeds of the berry 
were moreor leſs thoroughly bruiſed. 
This elegant preparation, though 
not received in our pharmacopelas, 
ſeems not unworthy of a place in 
the ſhops. Hoffman has a great 
opinion of it in debilities of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and 1n the 
difficulties of urine familiar toperſons 
of an advanced age, 
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EcTIFIED ſpirit of wine diſ- 
R ſolves the effential oils and 
reſins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
halation; the heat ſufficient to ex- 
hale pure ſpirit being much leſs 
than that in which water conſidera- 
bly evaporates, or moſt eſſential 
oils diſtil. Hence a reſinous or ſpi- 
rituous extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, con- 
tains the warmth and flavour, as 
well as bitterneſs, of the herb; one 
made from cinnamon poſſeſſes its 
aromatic virtue, as well as its aſ- 
triagency ; and one from lavender 
and roſemary flowers retains great 
part of their flavour and virtues ; 
the volatile parts, which are car- 
ried off by water in its evaporation, 
being left behind by ſpirit. 

The ſpirit employed for this 
purpoſe ſhould be perfectly free 
from any ill flavour ; which would 
de communicated, in part, to the 
preparation ; and from any ad- 
mixture of phlegm or water, 
which would not only vary its diſ- 
ſolving power, but likewiſe, eva- 
porating towards the end of the 
inſpiſſation, would promote the 


ciſipation of the volatile parts of. 


the ſubject. Hence alſo the ſub- 


JeQ itſelf ought always to be dry: 


thoſe ſubſtances, which loſe their 
virtue by drying, loſe it equally on 
being ſubmitted to this treatment 
vith the pureſt ſpirit. 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed, from the beginning, in the 
gentle heat of a water-bath. It 
5 n0t needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to 
*Yaporate in the air; greateſt part 
ak it may be recovered by colleQ- 


ing the vapour in the common 
diſtilling veflels. (See chap. v.) 
If the diſtilled ſpirit is found to 
have brought over any flavour from 
the ſubject, it may be advantage- 
ouſly reſerved for the ſame purpoſes 
again ; 
It is obſervable, that though 
rectified ſpirit is the proper men- 
ſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and 
of the groſſer reſinous matter of ve- 
getables, and water of the mu- 
cilaginous and faline; yet theſe 
principles are, in almoſt all plants, 
ſo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of theſe liquors is 
applied at firſt, it will take up a 
portion of what is direQly ſoluble 
only in the other. Hence ſundry * 
vegetables, extremely reſinous, and 
whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 
reſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe- 
ful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thoſe which may be ob- 
tained by a prudent application of 
ſpirit. Hence, alſo, the extraQs 
made from moſt vegetables by pure 
ſpirit are not mere reſins ; a part 
of the gummy matter, if the ſubje& 
contained any ſuch, being taken 
up along with the reſin, an admix- 
ture of great advantage to it in a 
medicinal view. The ſpirituous 
extracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
in ſpirit. 
Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tinctures of 
very reſinous vegetables, a quan- 
tity of water. The relin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diflolved in the 


watery liquor, teparates and falls 
to the bottom; leaving in the 
men- 
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menſtrum ſuch other principles of 
the plant, as the ſpirit might have 
extracted at firſt along with it. 


RESINAIALApP. 


Rein of j alap. 
2 


Take any quantity of jalap root 


very well bruiſed. Pour upon 
it ſo much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 
_ . four fingers; and digeſt them to- 
N in a ſand-heat, that the 
pirit may extract the virtue of 
the root. Filter the tincture 
through paper, Put it into a glaſs 
cucurbit, and diſtil off one half of 
the ſpirit. Add to the remain- 
der a proper quantity of water, 
and the reſin will precipitate to 
the bottom: divide it into little 

cakes, and dry it with a very 
gentle heat. 


Tris preparation is a pure re- 
fin; ſuch gummy parts as the ſpi- 
rit might have taken up, remain- 
ing ſuſpended in the liquor. Its 
indiſſolubility in any aqueous fluid, 
and its tenacious quality, by which 
it adheres to the coats of the inteſ- 
tines, and occaſions great irritation 
and gripes, forbid its being ever 
2 by itſelf. It is fitted for uſe, 

y thoroughly, triturating it with 
teſtaceous powders ; by grinding it 
with almonds. or powdered gum, 
and making the compound into an 
emulſion with water; or by diſ- 
ſolving it in ſpirit of wine, and 
mixing the ſolution with a proper 
quantity of ſyrup, or of mucilage. 
Six or eight grains, managed -1n 
either of theſe ways, prove pow- 
erfully cathartic, and generally 


without griping or greatly diſor- 


dering the body. 


It has been ſaid, that refin of 
jalap is frequently adulterated with 
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common roſin; and that this abuſe 
may be diſcovered by ſpirit of wine, 
which diſſolves the former, without 
touching the latter. This criterion, 
however, 1s not to berelied on ; for 
there are many cheap reſins which 
are ſoluble in ſpirit of wine as well 
as that of jalap; and there is not 
any one which may not be artfully 
rendered ſo. | 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
Reſin of ſcammony. 
Edinb. 

This reſin is prepared in the 
ſame manner as the preceding ; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge- 
neral qualities; occaſioning vehe- 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafety when properly divided. Scam- 
mony is doubtleſs a valuable pur- 
gative ; but what advantage there 
is in thus ſeparating the purgative 
reſin from its natural corrector, the 
gummy part, is not ſo clear. 


RESINA GUAIACT. 
Refin of guaiacum. 
Fink 


This refin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding. 
either from the wood of guaia- 
cum, or from what is called 
gum guaiacum : is is obtained 
moſt commodiouſly froin the 
latter. 


The virtue of guaiacum con- 
fiſts wholly in its reſin; and the 
reſin of the wood, and of the gui 
fo called, is perfectly one and the 
ſame ; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If this 
cxudation could be had pure, there 
would be no occahon for any at- 
tificial preparation of this kind; 
but it always contains a large plo- 
portion of earthy matter, ſo as to 


ſtand greatly in need of this me, 
thod 


Chap. 6. 
od of purification. Sixteen 
ounces of the beſt gum 'guaiacum 
do not yield above twelve ounces 
of pure reſin, The ſame quan- 
tity of the wood yields about 
three ounces, more or leſs accord- 
ing to its goodneſs. ' The bark 
somewhat leſs reſinous than the 
wood. . 


RESINA CORTICIS 

f 

Rein of Peruwian bark. 
jno Edinb. 

This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and 
proves an elegant preparation of 
the bark, much ſtronger in taſte 
than the watery extract deſcribed 
in the. preceding ſeQion ; it is 
nearly equivalent to about ten 
times its quantity of the bark in 
ſubſtance. There does not, how - 
ever, appear to be any advantage 
in ſeparating the pure reſin by the 
addition of water, either in this or 
in the other articles. In regard 
o the bark particularly, it is 
more adviſeable to endeavour to 
unite into one compound all that 
can be extracted from it by watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua ; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college has 
received a preparation of this kind, 
which is deſcribed in the following 
ſection. | 


ExTRACTUM CROCI. 
Extra# of jaffron, 
Pharm, Brandenburg. 


Digeſt ſaffron in ſuch quantities 


of pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long 
as the ſpirit extracts any co- 
lour from it. Mix the ſeveral 
tintures together, and diſtil 
off the ſpirit, in a tall glaſs 
| veſſel, by the heat of a wa- 
ter-bath, till the reſiduum ap- 
pears of the conſiſtence of oil or 
balſain, 
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Tuts is a general proceſs, for 
the preparation of extracts from 
aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances; which extracts have been 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of efſential, for the ſame 
reaſon that the volatile oils are 
ſo called, their retaining the ſpe- 
cific odour and flayour of the ſub- 
jets, In making the extracts of 
this claſs, the inſpiſſation ſhould 
never be carried much lower than 
the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 
ficul:ly than before, and is more 
apt to carry off with it ſome of 
the volatile parts. If the prepa- 
ration is wanted in a ſolid or 
conſiſtent form, it is more adviſ- 
able to mix with it a ſuitable. 
quantity of any appropriated pow- 
dery matters, than to hazard the 
the loſs of its virtue by a further 
evaporation. If any addition is 
wanted for giving conſiſtence to 
the extract of faffron, ſaffron in 
ſubſtance appears to be the beſt. 
The eſſential extraQ of ſaffron 
is an elegant and high cordial, 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch 
exhilarating virtues, that, if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an 
almoſt perpetual and indecent 
laughing: he obſerves, that it 
tinges the urine of a red colour 
and that it mingles with water, 
ſpirit, and oils, but is moſt con- 
veniently taken in a glaſs of 
Canary or other rich wine, A 
ſew drops are a ſufficient doſe. 
The diſtilled ſpirit contains alſo 
ſome ſhare of the virtue of the 
ſaffron, though far leſs than the 
extract: it is ſaid to have an 
advantage above molt other cor- 
dial ſpirits, of diſpoſing the pa- 
tient to ſweat: it may be taken, 
properly diluted, from a drachm to 
halt an ounce. 
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Extrafts with ſpirit and water. 


HERE are ſundry veget- 

ables, particularly thoſe of 
a refinous nature, which are treat- 
ed, to better advantage, with a 
mixture of water and ſpirit, than 
with either of them fingly. The 
virtues of reſinous woods, barks, 
and roots, may indeed be in great 
part extracted by long boiling in 
freſh portions of water; but at 
the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 
fiderable injury . the con- 


tinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 


traction, and for the ſubſequent 


evaporation of ſo large a quantity 


of the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine is not hable to this incon- 
venience; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the (ſubſtances here 
intended, being almoſt purely re- 
ſinous, are leſs adapted to gene- 
ral uſe than thoſe in which the 
reſin is divided by an admixture 
of the gummy matter, of which 
water 1s the direct menſtruum. 
There are two ways of ob- 
_ theſe compound or gum- 
my-reſinous extracts: one, by 
uſing proof ſpirit, that is, a mix- 
ture of about equal parts of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum ; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
ject firſt in pure ſpirit. and then 
in water, and afterwards uniting 
mto one maſs the parts which the 
two menſtiua have ſeparately ex- 
tracted. In ſome "5 where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubject, it may be 
artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſ- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any ſimple gum, as 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


exſiccating the compound with 2 
gentle heat, By this method are 
obtained elegant gummy-reſins, 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors. 
EXTRACTUM JALAPIIL. 
Extrad of jalap. 
Lond. 
Upon powdered jalap pour ſome 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extract a tincture : 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
arcels of water, Strain the 
nl tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, tili what remains begins 
to grow thick : boil the ſtrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick- 
neſs -: then mix both the in- 
ſpiſſated matters together, and 
with a gentle fire reduce the 
whole to a pilular conſiſtence. 


Edinb. 

Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
as much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height 
of four fingers, and digeſt them 
together in a ſand-heat : pour 
off this tincture, and put to 
the remaining magma a ſuf- 
cient quantity of water : boil 
them together for an hour: 
then paſs the decoction through 
a ſtrainer, and afterwards eva- 
orate it to the conſiſtence of 
oney, mixing in, toward the 
end of the evaporation, - the 
ſpirituous tincture, and keeping 
- 5 continually ſtirring, that 
the whole may be reduced in- 
to an uniform maſs free from 
lumps. From the ſpirituous 


tincture great part of the ſpirit 
| ny 
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may be recovered by diſtilla- 
tion, before its admixture with 
the watery decoction. 


Tuts extract is an uſeful pur- 
oative, preferable to the crude 
root, as being of more uniform 
frength, and as the doſe, by the 
rejection of the woody parts, 1s 
rendered ſmaller : the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture Fas inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would afford a reſinous maſs, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper admixtures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not 
prove ſufficiently cathartic ; the 
watery decoQtions yield an extract, 
which operates exceeding weakly : 
both joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge. This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to ſundry 
other roſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the ol. and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary extracts all the other ſoluble 
parts. | 
In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh parmacopeia, a little 


fixt alkaline ſalt was ordered to 


be added to the water in which 
the jaiap is boiled after the ac- 
tion of ſpirit z on a ſuppoſition, 
that this would enable the water 
to extract more from the root 
than it could by itſelf. But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite 
effect; impending the action of the 
water, The reſinous parts of the 
jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit ; 
and little other than the gummy 
matter remains for water to ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum Arabic 
be put into water along with any 
alkaline ſalt, the ſalt will render 


the water incapable of diſſolving. 


* 
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the gum : if the gum be diſſolved 
firſt, the addition of any alkaline 
ſalt will precipitate it. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Extra of Peruvian bark, 
Edinb, 

The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of bark to be 
made with water and ſpirit in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. 
In the bark we may Giſtinguilh 
two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one; the former of 
which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matrer, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy. The watery 
extract (deſcribed in page 404) 
is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure reſin, on the other hand, 
(page 411.) is ſtrong in aſtrin- 
gency, and weak in bitterneſs, 
Both qualities are united in the 
preſent extract; which appears to 
be the beſt preparation of this kind. 
that can be obtained from this vas: 
luable drug. "oy 


FXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 224 

Extrad of logwoood. 25 
Edinb. 8 


This extrad is directed in the 5 


Edinburgh pharmacopeia to be 
prepared as the foregoing; and the 


ſame treatment is judiciouſly or- 


dered for all the reſinous drugs in 
general. 


EXTRACTUM CATHARTE 
CUM. | 
Cathartic extract. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 
Colocynth, ſix drachms; 


Scam 
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Scammony , | 
Lefſer cardamoms, huſked, each 
half an ounce; | 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 
Having cut the colocynth ſmall, 


and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 


them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 
geſt with a gentle heat for four 
days. Preſs out the tinQure, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony, firſt ſeperately 
reduced to powder ; then draw 
off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the 
remaining maſs to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tuis compoſition anſwers very 
effectually the intention expreſſed 
in its title, ſo as to be relied on 
in caſes where the patient's life 
depends on its taking place :* the 
doſe is from fifteen grains to half 
a drachm. The proof ſpirit is a 
very proper menſtruum for the 
purgative materials ; diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes and ſcammony, except the 
impurities ; and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irri- 
rating reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. The purgative 
virtue of this laſt article appears 
indeed to be ſufficiently got out 
by water ; and the watery extract 
to operate with greater mildneſs 
than that with proof fpirit, though 
in general effectually: the Edin- 
burgh college have accordingly 
preferred water, in making a pre- 
paration, of the ſame intention 
with this deſcribed in page 408. 
In our former pharmacopœias, 
three ſpices were employed in this 
compolition, cinnamon, mace, and 
cloves : the cardamom feeds, now 
introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter 
being of a leſs volatile nature; 
though a conſiderable part of the 
flavour, even of theſe, is difli- 
pated during the evaporation of 


Preparations. 
the phlegmatic part of the proof 


tpirit. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 
Cordial confection, 
Lond. 


Take of 

Roſemary tops, freſh, 
Juniper berries, each one pound; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds 2 huſked, 
Zedoary, 
Saffron, each half a pound. 

Extract a tincture from theſe in- 
gredients with about a gallon 
and a half of proof ſpirit : let 
the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the 
weight of about two pounds and 
a half ; then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulveriz- 
ed, and make the whole into an 
eleQary. 
Compound powder of crabs 

claws, ſixteen ounces; 

Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, each two ounces; 
Cloves, one ounce; 
Double-refined ſugar, two pounds. 


Tus confection is compoſed 
of the more unexceptionable in- 
gredients of a compoſition for- 
merly held in great efteem, and 
which was called, from its author, 
ConFECTIORALEIGHANA. The 
committee, appointed for reform- 
ing the London pharmacopeia, 
obſerve, that the original confec- 
tion is compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars ; each 
of which they examined apart, ex- 
cept one, 70s ſolis, the flower of 
which is too ſmall to be gathered 
in ſufficient quantity for the gene- 
ral uſe of the medicine, and the 
plant is poſſeſſed of hurtful qua- 
lities, ag is experienced in cattle 
that feed where it grows. In this 
examination, many of the extras 
came out ſo very nauſeous, that 

it 


bh 
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it was impoſſible to retain them 
conſiſtent with any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition, But 
ſome few of equal efficacy with 
any of the reſt, being of a tolerable 
tate and flavour, were compound- 
ed in different proportions ; and 
when after many trials, a com- 
poitioff was approved, the quan- 
tity of each material, that would 
yield the proportion of extract 
which entered that compoſition, 
was calculated, and from thence 
the proportions collected as now 
ſet down : after which the com- 
pound extract was made, and found 
to anſwer expeQation.- | 
The confQion, as now re- 
formed, is a ſufficiently grateful, 
and moderately warm cordial ; 
and frequently given in that in- 
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tention from eight or ten gratns 
to a ſcruple or upwards, in boluſes 
and draughts, The extract re- 
tains a conſiderable ſhare of the 
flavour and virtue of the ingre- 
dients, though not near ſo much as 
if a reQihed ſpirit had been em- 
ployed. The operator ſhould be 
particularly careful to extract as 
much from the ingredients as the 
ſpirit will take up; otherwiſe the 
inſpiſſated matter turns out, ſo thin, 
and of ſo little tenacity, that the 
powders are apt to ſeparate and 
ſubſide from it in keeping, The 
crabs claw powder does not appear 
to be very neceflary, and is inſert- 
ed rather in compliance with the 
original, than from its contributing 
any thing to the intention of the 
medicine. 


er 


Extrafts by long digeſtion. 


N the foregoing part of this 

chapter it has been obſerved, 
that the virtues of vegetable de- 
coQtions are altered by long boil- 
ing. DecoQtions or infuſions of 
craſtic vegetables, by long continu- 
ed boiling or digeſtion, loſe more 
and more of their virulence ;* and 
at the ſame time depoſite niore and 
more of a groſs ſediment, reſulting 
probably from the decompoſition of 
their active parts. On this foun- 
dation it has been attempted to ob- 
tain ſafe and mild preparations from 
ſundry virulent drugs, and ſome 
of the chemiſts have ſtrongly re- 
commended the proceſs, though 
without ſpeciſying, or giving any 
numation of, the continuance of 
boiling requiſite for producing the 
due nuldneſs in different ſubjeQs. 
M. Baume, in his Elemens de phar- 


nacie lately publiſhed, has given 


a particular account of an extract 
of yo. prepared on this principle; 
the ſubſtance of which is as follows. 


Extrad of opium prepared by long 

digeſtion, 

Let five pounds of good opium, 
cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water: ſtrain the 
decoQtion, and boil the remain- 
der once or twice in freſh water, 
that ſo much of the opium as 
is diſſoluble in water may be 

ot out. Evaporate the ſtrained 

ecoctions to about fix quarts, 

which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a ſand-bath, - 
keep up ſuch a fire, as may 
make the liquor nearly boil, for 
three months together if the fire 
is continued day and night, and 
for ſix months, if it is intermitt- 
ed 
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ed in the night; filling up the 
veſſel with water in proportion 
to the evaporation; and ſcraping 
the bottom with a wooden ſpa- 
tula ſrom time to time, to get 
off the ſediment which begins 
to precipitate after ſome days 
digeſtion. The ſediment needs 
not be taken out till the boiling 
is finiſhed, at which time the 
liquor is to be ſtrained when 
cold, and evaporated to an ex- 
tract, of a due conſiſtence for 
being formed into pills. 


Tu author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boil- 
ing, the tedious proceſs may be 
conſiderably expedited, and the fix 
months digeſtion reduced to four 
months ; that in the beginning of 
the digeſtion, a, thick, viſcous, 
oily matter riſes to the top, and 
forms a tenacious ſkin as the li- 
quor cools; this is ſuppoſed to be 
»  analagous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their volatility : that the 
oil begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but till 
continues ſenſible till the end of 
the third, forming oily clouds as 
often as the liquor cools: that the 
reſin at the ſame time ſettles to 
the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming powdery, 
| and incapable of being any longer 

ſoftened, or made to cohere by 
= the heat; that when the proceſs 

is finiſhed, part of it ſtill continues 

a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in ſpirit 

of wine, and part an indiſſoluble 
owder ; that when the digeſted 
iquor is evaporated to about a 
uart, and ſet in the cold till next 

Fang it yields a brownith earthy- 
ſaline matter, called the eſſential 

ſalt of opium, in figure nearly like 

1 the ſedative ſalt obtained from 
| borax, intermingled with ſmall 
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needled cryſtals. He gives an ac. 
count of his having made this pre. 
paration fix or ſeven times, The 
veſſel he made uſe of was about two 
inches and a half diameter in the 
mouth: the quantity of water eyz- 
porated was about twenty-four 
ounces a day, and from a hundred 
and thirty io a hundred and forty 
quarts during the whole digeſtion, 
Out of ſixty-four ounces of opium, 
ſeventeen ounces remained undiÞ- 
ſolved in the water: the quantity 
of reſinous matter, precipitated 
during the digeſtion, was twelve 
ounces : from the liquor, evapo- 
rated to a quart, he obtained a 
drachm of eſſential ſalt, and might, 
he ſays, have ſeparated more; the 
liquor being then further evapo- 
rated to a pilular conſiſtence, the 
weight of the extract was thirty- 
one ounces. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared hy the 
above proceſs, is endowed with 
the calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
ſmell, and no longer productive 
of the diſorders, which opium 
itſelf, and the other preparations 
of it, frequently occaſion, A caſe 
is mentioned, 4 which the in- 
nocence and mildneſs of the me- 
dicine are apparent; fifty grains 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 
not be born. But what ſhare it 
poſſeſſes of the proper virtues of 
opium, is not ſo clear; for the 
cure of convulſive motions of the 
ſtomach and vomitings, which 
at length happened after the 
extract had been continued datly 
in the above doſes for ſeveral 
years (plufieurs annees) cannot 

perhaps 
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perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the 


medicine. 


If the theory of the proceſs, and 


of the alteration * by it in 
the opium, is juſt; a preparation 
equivalent to the above way be ob- 
rained in a much ſhorter time. If 
the intention is to ſeparate the re- 
nous and oily parts of opium, 
they may be ſeparated, by means 
of pure ſpirit of wine, in as many 
hours as the digeſtion requires 
months, The ſeparation will alſo 
be as complete, in regard to the re- 
maining gum, though ſome part of 
the gum will in this method be loft, 
alittle of it being taken up by the 
ſpirit along with the other prin- 
cples. | 1 

in what particular part of opium 
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its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably aſcer- 
tained ; but thus much ſeems clear 
from experiment, that the pure 
gom, freed from all that ſpirit can 

iſſolve, has little, or rather no- 
thing of its ſoporific power. 

There are grounds alſo to pre- 
ſume, that by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is call- 
ed the narcotic, ſoporific, viru- 
lent quality of opium, we ſhall 
deſtroy or | diminith | likewiſe its 
ſalutary operation. For the ill 
effects, which it produces in 
certain caſes, ſeem to be no 
other, than the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of the ſame power, by 
which it proves ſo beneficial in 
others.. 
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Empryeumatic Oils. 


EGETABLE and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu- 
mens, on being urged with a red 
heat, have their original proper- 
ties deſtroyed, and are reſolved. or 


changed into products of a differ- 


ent nature from what præexiſted in 
the ſubject. By burning them in 
the open air, a pant is changed 
into aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a 


part is diffolved by the air. Ex- 


oſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels (as 
in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 
ing the volatile parts) they are re- 
ſolved into ferid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 
Tiſe into the receiver ; and a black 
coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no farther alterable 
in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, 
called from their fetid burnt fmell, 
empyreumatic, are the objeQs of 
the preſent chapter. Some of theſe 
however being obtained in the ſame 
proceſs with certain ſaline bodies of 
more importance than themſelves, 
are referred to the head of faline 
preparations. 


OLEUM BUXI. 
Oil of box. 
Lond. 

Diſtil pieces of box wood, in a re- 
| tort, with a fand-heat gradually 

increaſed : the oil will come over 

along with an acid ſpirit, which 

is to be ſeparated by a funnel. 


OLEUM GUAIACI. 
Oil of guaiacum. 
Edinb. 


Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 


cum into an earthen longneck, 


or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a fand bath or an open fire, 
increaſing the heat by degrees. 
Ar firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the utmoſt de- 
gree of fire, a thick black oil, 
which finks through the ather 
liquors to the bottom of the re- 
ceiver. 

Oils may be obtained after ſhe 
ſame manner from every kind of 
wood. | | 


THe retort may be filed almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glafs 
receiver with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water; ſet the te- 
tort on the bottom of a deep iron 
pot, with a little fand under it; and 
fill up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand, 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not te 
raiſe the heat roo faſt when the 
firſt reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour is ext!- 
cated from the wood, which, if the 
fire is urged, or if it is not allow- 
ed an exit, wil burſt the veſſels; 
when the diſtillation is finiſhed, anc 
the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 
the acid liquor; the method et 
performing this by the funnel, 35 
directed in the firſt of the abo 
proceſſes, is as follows. Pour tht 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs ſunnel, 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger, 


the ponderous black oil ſinks lo. 
| ermol: ; 
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ermoſt : ſuffer this to run out: 
then cloſe the ſtem again, and 
afterwards ſeparate the acid liquor 
from the lighter oil in the ſame 
manner. They are more perfectly 
ſeparated, by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper moiſ- 
tened with water, and placed in a 
funnel : the acid liquor paſſes thro', 
and the oil remains on the pa- 
er. 

The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants are nearly of the ſame qua- 
ties: they have all a very dif- 
zzreeable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
linking ſmell; without any thing 
of the peculiar flayour, taſte, or 
virtues of the ſubject which afforded 
them. The pretent practice — 
employs thoſe oils any otherwiſe 
than for external purpoſes, as the 
cleanſing of foul bones, for the 
tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds of 
cutaneous eruptions, old pains and 
aches, and the like ; and for theſe 
not very often. 


OLEUM LATERITIUM. 
Oil of bricks. 
Lond. 

Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in oil olive, till they have 
ſoaked up all the eil: then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a re- 
tort ; and diſtil with a ſand-heat 
gradually increaſed : an oil will 
ariſe, together witha ſpirit, which 
is to be feparated from it as in 
the foregoing proceſs. 


Tu is preparation has had a place 
n moſt diſpenſatories, under the 
pompous names of oleum philo- 
ophorum, ſandum, divinum, be- 
eitum, and others, as improper 
5 that under which it ſtands above. 
dis really oil olive, rendered 
ongly empyreumatic by heat: 
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the ſpirit, ſo called, is no more than 
phlegm, or water, tainted with the 
burnt flavour of the oil. It has 
been celebrated for ſundry external 
purpoſes, particularly againſt gouty 
and rheumatic pains, deafneſs and 
tingling of the ears, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe given inwardly. But 
common practice ſeems to havenow 
entirely rejected this loathſome re- 
medy ; and the college of Edin- 


burgh have expunged it from their 
book. | 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA” 
DENSIS. 
Oil of Barbadpes tar. 
| Lond. 2 
Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a fand- 
heat; an oil will ariſe, together 
with a ſpirit, which is to be ſe⸗ 
parated — it. 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 
this oil will be more or leſs thin, 
according to the continuance of the 
diſtillation : that the tar will at 
laſt be reduced to a black coal, 
and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour, though perfectly fluid: 
that this oil has a property ſimilar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 
wood in water, appearing blue 
when looked upon, but of an orange 
colour, when held betwixt the eye 
and the light. By long keeping 
I have obſerved it to loſe this pro- 
perty. It is ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
able than the foregoing oils, th? 
very acrid and ſtimulating. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA 
ETHEREUM; & empyreu- 
maticum five BALSAMUM. 
The ethereal oil of turpentine, and the 
empyreumatic oil or balſam. 
Lond 
Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentine 
in a retort, with a very gentle 
fire, until whaj remains has ac- 
. quited 
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uired the conhitence of a bal- 
am. | 

Balſam of turpentine may like- 
wiſe be obtained from the yellow 
reſin left after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil: upon diſtilling this 
in a retort, at firſt a portion of thin 
oil ariſes, which is to be kept 
by itſelf, and afterwards a thick 
balſam : there remains in the re- 
tort a blackiſh reſm, called colo- 
phony. | 


| Edinb. 

Melt any quantity of turpentine, 
over a gentle fire, and pour it 
into a glaſs retort, of which it 
may fill one half: then lute on 
a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 

heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 
will come over, and on gradually 
. the fire, a limpid oil, 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 
of turpentine; at length a yel- 
low oil will arife. In the bot- 
tom of the retort, there remains 

a reſinous maſs, called colopho- 
ny : which, if ſtill farther urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 

the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards a darker coloured 
one, which ſinks through the 
other liquors to the bottom of the 
receiver. 


Tust proceſſes are tedious, 
and accompanied with a good deal 
of danger ; for unleſs the luting is 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour will 
be apt to get through, which if 
it catches fire, will inſallibly burſt 
the veſſels. The oil here called 
ethereal does not conſiderably dif- 
fer in ſpecific gravity, ſmell, taſte, 
or medical qualities, from the 
cheaper one obtained by the additi- 
on of water in the common flill : 
nor are the empyreumatic thin oil 
and balſam of any great eſteem in 
practice. | 
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OLEUM COPAIVZA COMPOS:- 
TUM, 


Compound oil 9 of Copaive. 


Take two pounds of balſam of Co- 
paiva, and four ounces of gum 
guaiacum, Diſtil them in a re- 

| tort, continuing the operation till 
a pint of oil is come over. 


TH1s mixture, undiſtilled, proves 
a medicine of conſiderable efficacy 
in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diftil- 
lation, the gualacum gives over 
little, ferving chiefly for the ſame 
purpoſe that bricks do in the ole- 
um lateritiunm. The balſam diſtill- 
ed in a retort, with or without the 
gum, yields firſt a light coloured 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the 
ſubjeQ ; this is immediately fol- 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, both 
which have little other ſmell than 
the empyraumatic one that diſtin- 
guiſhes the oils of this claſs: ther 
taſte is very pungent and acrimoni- 
ous. This balſam diſtilled with wa- 
ter yields as much eſſential oil, as 
above of empyreumatic, 


OLEUM CERA. 
Oil of wax. 
Edinb. 

Melt yellow bees wax with twice its 
quantity of ſand, and diftil in a 
retort placed in a ſand furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, and 
afterwards a thick oil, which 
ſticks in the neck of the retort, 
unleſs it be heated by applying 
live coal. This may be reQibed 
into a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſe- 
yeral times, without addition, in 
z ſand heat. 


BozrRHAavs direQs the way, 
cut n pieces, tobe put into the re- 
tort firſt, ſo as to fill one-half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poures 

there- 
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l- 
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n till 
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thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 
els troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
and, before they are put into the 
tetort. The author above-menii- 
oned greatly commends this oil 
12ainſt roughneſs and chaps of the 
kin, and other like purpoles ; the 
college of Straſburg ſpeak alſo of 
its being given internally, and ſay 
itis a powerful diuretic (ingens di- 
urcticum) in doſes of from two to 
four and more drops; but its diſ- 
zzreeable ſmell has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUDM, vul- 

go GUIDONIS. 

The anodyne, commonly called Gui- 

| do's balſam. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 

Venice turpentine, each equal 
parts. 

Put them into a retort, whereof 
they may fill two-thirds, and diſ- 
til with a fire gradually increaſ- 
ed. Separate, according to art, 
the red oil, or balſam, trom the 
liquor that ſwims above it. 


Tu is oil is ſuppoſed to be ano- 
cyne and diſcutient. In foreign 
pharmacopeias, and in the pre- 
ceding editions of the London and 
Edinburgh, oils are direQed to be 
Ciltlled in the ſame manner from 
different reſinous and gummy reſin- 
ous bodies ſeparately, as tacama- 
haca, ſtorax, ammoniacum, galba- 
num, ſagapenum, &c. but it does 
not appear that they are materially 
Atferent from one another in regard 
o their external uſe, which is the 
only intention in which they have 
been employed. The above com- 
poſition has loſt one of its former 
ngredients, galbanum, without the 
alt injury to its virtue. 


Empyreumatic Oils. 
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OLEUM ANIMALE DIPPELI1L; 
Dippel's animal oil. 

Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtilled from animal 
ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn, 
(the preparation of which is de- 
deſcribed along with that of the 
volatile ſalt and ſpirit, in the fol- 
lowing chapter.) Put it into a 
glaſs retort, and having fitted on 
a receiver, diſtil in a ſand-heat ; 
the oil will ariſe paler coloured 
and leſs fetid ; and a black 
coaly matter will remain behind. 
Repeat the diſtillation in freſh 
retorts, till the oil ceaſes to leave 
any feces, and till it loſes its ill 
ſmell, and acquires an agreeable 
one. 


Tus quantity of oil employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be conſidera- 
ble : for it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtil- 
lations, that it is reduced, at laſt, 
to a ſmall portion of its original 
quantity. The diſtillation muſt be 
repeated, at leaſt, twelve times, 
and frequently the requiſite ſubtili- 
zation will ſcarcely be obtained with 
leſs than twenty diſtillations. It is 
ſaid, that the effect may be expe- 
dited, by mixing the oil with quick- 
lime into a ſoft paſte ; the lime 
keeping down more of the groſs 
matter, than would remain with- 
out ſuchan addition. 

Animal oils thus rectifed, are 
thin and limpid, of- a ſubtile, pe- 
netrating, not diſagreeable ſmell 
and taſte. They are ſtrongly re- 
commended as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in doſes of from fif- 
teen to thirty drops, Hoffman 


reports, that they procure a calm 

and ſweet fleep, which continues 

often for twenty hours, without 

being followed by any languor or 

debility, but rather leaving the 

patient more alert 
Ee 3 


and chearful 
than 
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than before : that they procure like- 
wiſe a gentle ſweat, without in- 
creaſing the heat of the blood : that 
given to twenty drops or more, on 
an empty ſtomach, ſix hours before 
the acceſſion of an intermittent fe- 
yer, they frequently remove the 
diſorder ; and that they are like- 
wiſe a very generous remedy in in- 
veterate and chronical epilepſres, 
and in convulſive motions, eſpeci- 
ally if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded by 
proper evacuations. ; 
The empyreumatic oils of ye- 
getables, rectifed in the ſame man- 
ner by re ated diſtillations, ſuf- 
fer a like change with the animal : 
loſing their dark colour and of- 
fenſive ſmell, and becoming limpid, 
netrating, and agreeable : in this 
| 990 they are ſuppoſed, like the 
animal oils, to be anodyne, an- 
tiſpaſmodic, and diaphoretic, or 
ſudorific. It is obſervable, « that 
all the empyreumatic oils diſſolve 
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er they are reQihed or rediſtilled 
they diſſolve the more readily ; 2 
circumſtance in which they differ 
remarkably from eflential oil; 
which, by repeated diſtillations, ks 
come more and more difficult of 
ſolution. 

How far theſe preparations real. 
ly poſſeſs the virtues, that haye 
been aſcribed to them, has not 
yet been ſufficiently determined by 
experience ; the tediouſneſs and 
trouble of the reQtification having 4 


prevented their coming into ge- | 
neral uſe, or being * il. q A 
They are liable alſo to a more ma- po 


terial inconveniency in regard to (al 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs W ab 
in their quality: for how per- MW i 
fectly ſoever they be reQified, they MW al 
gradually loſe, in keeping, the 
8 they had received from 
that proceſs, and return more and 
more towards their original fetid- 
neſs. | Le 
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CHAPTER VII 


Salts and ſaline preparations. 


SI Aoi BK | >. 
Fixt alkaline ſalts 


Ul 
TAHE aſhes of moſt vegetables, 

ſteeped or boiled in water, 
ive out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, 
ſeparable in a ſolid form by eva- 
porating the water. This kind of 
falt never præexiſts in the veget- 
able, but is always generated dur- 
ing the burning. It is called fixt 
12 ſalt. 


SA TARTARI. 
Salt of tartar. 
Lond. 

Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 
in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
ſel, and expoſed to the fire; that 
its oil may be burnt out : then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
remains a dry ſalt, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


Edinb. 

Wrap up any quantity of white 
tartar in wetted paper, and cal- 
cine it in a reverberatory fur- 
nace till it becomes exceeding- 
ly white. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evaporate it in a clean iron 
veſſel, till a ſalt 1s left behind, 
perſeQly dry, and white as ſnow; 
obſerving towards the end of 
the operation to keep the mat- 
ter continually ſtirring with an 
iron ladel, to prevent its ſtick- 
ing to the bottom of the veſlel. 


If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is rg- 
quired, let the white ſalt be melt- 
ed in a crucible, with the moſt 
intenſe degree of heat, and re- 
verberated for ſome hours, till 
it has acquired a greeniſh or blue 
colour, * 


Tur white and red forts of tar» 
tar are 17 for the purpoſe 
of making fixt ſalt; the 1 diffe- 
rence is, that the white affords a 
ſomewhat larger quagtity than the 
other; from ſixteen ounces of this 
ſort, upwards of four ounces of fixt 
alkaline ſalt may be obtained. The 
uſe of the paper is to prevent 
the ſmaller pieces of the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh hole, 
through the inteſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if 
the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 
firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſuppoſed ; nor is the 
greeniſh, or blue colour any cer- 
tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long expoſed to 
a vehement fire; for if the cruci- 
ble is perfeAly clean, cloſe cover- 
ed, and has ſtood the fre without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, though kept melted and re- 
verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 
the other hand, a flight crack hap- 
pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 
of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 

Ee 4 minutes 
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minutes give the ſalt the colour ad- 
mired, The colour, in effect, is 


a mark rather of its containing ſome 
inflammable matter, than of its 
ſtrength. | 


Tuts falt has a pungent fiery 
taſte ; and occaſions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flovour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution, which it pro- 
duces in the faliva. It readily diſ- 
ſolves in water, and deliquiates in 
the air, but is not ated upon by 

ure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead of be- 
ing diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a 
ſaturated ſolution of it in water be 
dropt into the pure ſpirit, it will 
not mix therewith, but fall diſtinct 
to the bottom; if water be mixed 
with the ſpirit, the addition of fixt 
alkaline ſalt will imbibe the water, 
and form with it, as in the other 
caſe, a diſtiact fluid at the bottom; 
this property affords a commodious 
method of dephlegmating vinous 
ſpirits, or ſeparating their watery 
part, as we have already ſeen in 
Page 382. 
alt of tartar, or ſolutions of 
It in water, raiſe an efferveſcence 
on the admixture of acid liquors, 
and deſtroy their acidity, the alka- 
Ii and acid uniting together into a 
compound of new qualities calied 
neutral ; earthy ſubſtances, and 
moſt metallic bodies, previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali. The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colours of the 
blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
fuſions, to a green: it has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers and 
on the colourleſs infuſions of white 
ones; but in many of the dark 
red, as thoſe of the wild poppy, 
and of the yellow ones, it produces 
no ſuch change. 
Solutions of this ſalt liquefy all 
the animal juices, except milk ; 
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corrode the fleſhy parts into a kind 
of mucous matter; concrete with 
animal fats and vegetable oils, into 
ſoap ; and diſſolve ſulphur into 2 
red liquor; eſpecially if aſſiſted by 
a boiling heat, and mingled with 
quicklime, which greatly promotes 
their adivity. On pure earths and 
ſtones, thele liquors have no ſenſi- 
ble action; but if the earth or ſtones 
be mixed with four or five times the 
weight of the dry ſalt, and urged 
with a ſtrong fire, they melt along 
with it, and become afterwards 
perfectly ſoluble both in water and 
by the moiſture of the air: with a 
ſmaller proportion of the ſalt, as an 
equal weight, they rnn into an in- 
diſſoluble glaſſy matter. 

The medical virtues of this ſalt 
are, io attenuate the juices, reſolye 
obſtructions, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of it, drank warm in bed, gene- 
rally excites ſweat : if that eya- 
cuation is not favoured, its ſenſible 
operation is by urine, It is an ex- 
cellent remedy in coſtive habits, 
eſpecially if a few grains of aloes 
be occaſionally interpoſed ; with 
this advantage above other purga- 
tives and laxatives, that when the 
complaint is once removed, it is 
not apt to return. Where acidities 
abound in the firſt paſſages, this 
ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unites 
with it, into a mild aperient neu— 
tral ſalt. As one of its principal 
operations, is to render the animal 
fluids more thin, it is obvious, that 
where they are already colliquated, 
as in ſurvies, and in all putrid &f- 
orders in general, this medicine 1s 
improper. The common doſe of 
the ſalt is from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple ; in ſome circumſtan- 
ces it has been extended to a drachm, 
in which caſe it muſt always be 
largely diluted with watery liquors: 
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(hap. 8. 
SAL ABSINTHII. 


Salt of wormwood. 
Edinb. 

Let any quantity of wormwood, 
either freſh gathered, or mode- 
rately dried, be put into an iron 
pan, and, with a gentle fire, re- 
duced into white aſhes. Boil 
theſe with a fufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 
left behind ; this proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſo- 
lution, filtration, and infpiſſati- 
on, it becomes at length pure and 
white, 


Ir is generally expected of a 
brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
ſinguiſhed by this mark from the 
purer alkali of tartar, If required 
to be white, the means above re- 
commended will ſcarcely render it 
ſo; the remains of the oil of the 
plant, on which the brown co- 
lour depends, not being eflectually 
ſeparable without ſtrong calcinati- 
on, If the aſhes have been fully 
calcined before the affuſion of wa- 
ter, the ſalt will turn out white at 
once, 


Lond. 

Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 

the ſhops are uſually ſupplied 
with from the country] be put 
into an iron pot, or any other 
convenient veſſel; and kept red- 
hot over the fire for ſome hours, 
aſter ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be burnt 
out; then boil the aſhes in wa- 
ter, filter the ley through paper, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt 
remains; which is io be kept in 
a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 
After the ſame manner a fixt al- 
kaline ſalt may be prepared ſrom 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 
this kind of ſalt [L.] as bean 
talks, broom, &c. [E.] 


Fixt alkaline Salts. 


is the onl 
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Tust falts are obtained to 
greater advantage from dry plants 
than from green ones ; they muſt 
not however be too dry, or too old; 
for in ſuch caſe, they afford but a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt. The fire 
ſhould be ſo managed, as that the 
ſubje&t may burn freely, yet not 
burſt into violent flame ; this laſt 
circumſtance would greatly leſſen _ 
the yield of the ſalt, and a very 
cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a greater degree: 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any falt, whilſt the wood it 
was made from, if burnt at firſt in 
the open air, affords a large quan- 
tity, 

If the aſhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portion 
of the oil of the ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed: and hence the 
ſalt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and ſomewhat ſaponaceous. 
Tachenius, Boerhaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opini- 
on of theſe oily falts, and endeavour 
as much as poſſible to retain the oil 
in them. They are nevertheleſs li- 
able to a great inconvenience, un- 
certainty, in point of ſtrength, 
without promoſing any advantage 
to counterbalence it: if the com- 
mon alkalies are required to be made 
milder and leſs acrimonious (which - 
point aimed at inthe 
making of theſe medicated falts as 
they are called) they may be occa- 
ſionally rendered ſo by ſuitable ad- 
ditions, Pure alkalies, united with 
a certain quantity of expreſſed oil, 
compoſe (as we hall ſee hereaſter) 
a perfect ſoap, in. which the pun- 
gent taſte of the alkaline ſalt is to- 
tally ſuppreſſed : it is obvious, there- 
fore, that on the ſame principle the 
pungency may be covered in part, 
and this proportionably to the quan- 
tity of oily matter combined. But 
we may obtain more elegantly, by 
a proceſs deſcribed in the follow- 


ing 
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ans 
ing page (under the title of Sat al- 
kalinus ſalis marini ) a perfectly pure 
white alkaline ſalt, of all the mild- 
neſs that can be wiſhed for. | 
The ſhops were formerly bur- 
thened with a great number of theſe 
ſalts, which are now very judici- 
ouſly rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 
ſwer all the uſeful purpoſes that 
can be expected from theſe kinds of 
reparations, All hxt alkaline ſalts, 
rom whatever vegetable they may 
be obtained (thoſe of certain ma- 
rine plants excepted, which partake 


of ſea ſalt or its alkali) are nearly 


one and the ſame thing, and not 
diſtinguiſhable from each other, 
at leaſt in their effect as medicines ; 
and hence the college of London, 
in moſt of the gs wherein 
theſe ſorts of ſalts are ingredients, 


allow any fixt alkaline ſalt to be 


made uſe of. 

Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepar- 
ed; but theſe depend upon the man- 
ner in which the proceſs for obtain- 
ing them is conducted, or on ſome 


ſaline matters of a different kind, 


which either præexiſted in the ve- 
getable, or were produced in the 
burning, remaining mixed with the 
alkali. A variation in the heat by 
which the plant is burnt or cal- 
Cined, occaſions a difference in the 
acrimony of the produce : the more 
vehement and laſting the fire (to 
a certain degree) the more acrid 
is the ſalt. The circumſtances of 
uſing the aſhes freſh burnt, or af- 
ter they have been long expoſed to 
the air, and of applying the water 
hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe 
make a conſiderable variation. By 
long expoſure to the air, even the 
alkalies that have been made cauſ- 
tic by quicklime, loſe all the adven- 


titious acrimony which they had re- 


ceived from that treatment ; the 


chemiſts affirm, that they unbibe 
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alſo from the air, in a length of 
time, a portion of vitriolic acid, 
by which a part of them is con. 
verted into a neutral ſalt, the ſag 
with the tartarus witriolatus of the 
ſhops; andit is certain, that ſuch x 


ſalt is often found among the aſhes 
of vegetables; though it does nat, 
perhaps, ariſe from that origin, 
Boiling water takes up this neutral 
ſalt from the aſhes; whilſt cold wa. 
ter extracts from them only the pure 
alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed in too 
large quantity, or ſuffered to land 
too long upon them, Boiling wa- 
ter diſſolves alſo more, than cold, 
of the oily parts of the ſubject, if 
any remained unconſumed. 


NtTRUM FIXUM, 
Fixt nitre. 
Take of 


Powdered nitre, four ounces; » 
Charcoal in powder, five drachms, 

Mix them thoroughly together, by 
rubbing them in a mortar, and in- 
ject the mixture, by a little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible, 
A deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a hifling noiſe, happens on 
each injection: the whole quan- 
tity being thus defla grated, con- 
tinue the fire ſirong for half an 
hour. 


Nir RE is compoſed of the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar acid. In this pro- 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed or chang- 
ed to another nature ; and the te- 
maining ſalt proves merely alkaline, 
not different in quality from the 


ſal tartari, except that a very mi- 


nute portion of the nitre 2 
remains uncl«nged ; the ſalt is pu- 
rified by ſolution in water, filtrat- 
on, and evaporation. It may be 


obſerved, that the ſalt receives 19 
ſenſible addition from the vegetable 
coal employed ſor the deflagration; 


for the aſhes of charcoal have ex- 
ceeding 


ceeding little ſaline matter; and 
the quantity of charcoal above di- 
reted, yields only a grain or two 
of aſhes. 


SAL ALCALINUS SALIS MA- 
RINI. 
The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 
Take of 
Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſcribed in ſect. vi. of this 
chapter) four ounces ; 
Charcoal, five drachms. 
Mix and deflagrate as in the preced- 
ing proceſs, 


Cun1caL nitre is compoſed of 
the nitrous acid united with the al- 
kaline baſis of ſea ſalt : the acid be- 
ing here ſeparated in the deflagra- 
tion; that alkali remains nearly 
pure, It poſſeſſes the general pro- 
perties of the foregoing preparation; 
changing blue flowers, green; diſ- 
ſolving oils, falts, and ſulphur ; 
bringing earths and ſtones into fuſi- 
on, and forming with them, accord- 
ing to its quantity, either a vitre- 
ous, or a ſoluble compound; effer- 
veſcing with acids, precipitating 
earths, and metals diflolved in them, 
and uniting with the acid into a 
neutral ſalt. It differs from the 
foregoing alkalies, in being much 
milder in taſte z not ſo readily diſ- 
ſolving in water; not at all deli- 
quiating in the air; eaſily aſſum- 
ing, like neutral ſalts, a cryſtalline 
form ; and yielding with each of 
the common acids, compounds very 
ſenſibly different, both in their form 
and qualities, from thoſe which re- 
ſult from the coalition of the veget- 
able alkalies with the reſpective 
acids, The cryſtals of this ſalt it- 
ſelf are priſmatic, greatly reſem- 
lng thoſe of the ſalt called /a/ mi- 
rabile, (See the ſeQion of neutral 
ſalts.) Expoſed to a warm air, 
they fall into a porous, friable mats, 
and loſe above two-thirds of their 


weight. 
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How far this ſalt differs in medi- 
cal virtue from the other alkalines, 
is not well known. It apparently 
poſſeſſes the ſame general virtues ; 
and, as it is far milder, may be 
given in more conſiderable doſes, 

A falt of the ſame nature with 
this, but leſs pure, as containing 
an admixture of the common veget- 
able alkali, is prepared at Alicant, = 
and ſome other places, from the 
aſhes of certain marine plants, call- 
ed tali; which plants are ſuppoſed 
to have given riſe to the name al- 
kali, The falt of the kali plants 
is called / or bariglia : it has 
been long uſed medicinally in France, 
and begins now to be introduced in- 
to practice in this country ; but the 
above pure alkali extracted from , 
ſea ſalt is doubtleſs preferrable 
to it. 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI [L.] 
Liquamen ſalis tartari; vulgo Oleum 
tartari per deliquium [E.] 

Ley of tartar. 

Or oil of tartar per deliguium. 
Lond. 


Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
be ſet by in a moiſt place, that it 
may liquefy. 


Elinb. 

Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in 
a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe it to 
the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 
place ; it will run into a liquor, 
which is either to be filtered thro? 
paper, or ſeparated from the 
feces by decantation.—The high- 
er the ſalt has been calcined, 
the more readily will it relent in 
the air. 


Tux ſolutions of fixt alkaline 
ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 
upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly: 
for though the ſalt be repeatedly 
Y | diſſolved 


diſſolved in water, filtered and ex- 
ſiccated; yet on being liquefied by 

the hymidity of the air, it will ſtill 
depoſite a portion of earthy matter: 

but it muſt be obſerved, that the ex- 
ſiccated ſalt leaves always an ear- 

thy matter on being diffolved in 
water, as well as on being deliqui- 

ated in the air. Whether it leaves 
more in one circumſtance than in 

the other, I have not examined. 

The deliquiated lixivium is ſaid to 
contain nearly one part of alkaline 
| ſalt to three of an aqueous fluid. 
It is indifferent, in regard to the 
lixivium itſelf, whether the white 


aſhes of tartar, or the ſalt extraQ- . 


ed from them, be uſed : bur as the 
aſhes leave a much greater quanti- 
ty of earth, the ſeparation of the 
ley proves more troubleſome. 


LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 


Take of 
Ruſſia potaſh, 
Quicklime, each equal weights. 

Gradually ſprinkle on them as much 
water as will flake the lime; 
then ponr on more water, ftir- 
ing the whole together, that the 
ſalt may be diſſolved : let the ley 
ſettle, pour it off into another 
veſſel, and, if there is occaſion, 
filter it. A wine pint of this ley, 
meaſured with the greateſt ex- 
aQneſs, ought to weigh juſt ſix- 
teen ounces troy. . It it proves 
heavier, for every drachm that 
it exceeds this weight, add to 
each pint of the liquor an ounce 
and a half of water by meaſure : 
if lighter, boil it till the like quan- 
tity is waſted, or pour it upon 

freſh lime and aſhes. 


U1cKILIME greatly increaſes the 
ſtrength of alkaline ſalts; and hence 
this ley is much more acrimonious, 
and aQs more powerfully as a men- 
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ſtruum on oils, fats, &c. than: 
ſolution of the potaſh alone: the 
lime ſhould be uſed freſh from the 
kiln ; by long keeping, even in cloſe 
veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength : ſuch 
ſhould be made choice of as is tho. 
roughly burnt or calcined, which 
may be known by its comparative 
lightneſs. 

All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be either of wood, 
earthen ware, or plaſs : the com- 
mon metallic ones would be corro- 
ded by the ley, ſo as either to dif. 
colour, or communicate diſagree- 
able qualities to it. If it ſhould be 
needful to filter or ſtrain the liquor, 
care tauſt be taken that the filter or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter: 
woollen, filk, and that ſort of fl. 
tering paper which is made of ani- 
mal ſubſtances, are quickly corro- 
ded and diflolved by it. 

The liquor is moſt conveniently 
welghed in a narrow-necked glaſ; 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 
ſure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome 
height into its neck : the place 
where it reaches to, being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the com- 
mon leys of our toft ſoapmakers 
weighs more than ſixteen ounces : 
it has been found that their ſoap- 
ley will be reduced to the ſtandard 
here propoſed, by mixing it with 
ſomething leſs than an equal mea- 
ſure of water. 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſeu CAUTE- 
RIUM POTENTIALE. 
The ſeptic flone, or potential cau- 
tery, 

Edinb. 

Take of potaſh, 
Quicklime, each equal 
parts ; 
Water, three times the 
weight of bath. 
Macerate for two days occaſionally 


ſtirring them, then filter the wt 
an 


Bol 
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ind 


ap. 8. 
and evaporate it to dryneſs. 
put the dry maſs into a crucible, 
and urge it with a ſtrong fire, 
ill it flows like oil; then pour 
it out upon a flat plate made 
hot ; and while the matter con- 
tinues ſoft, cut it into pieces of 
2 proper ſize and figure, which 
are to be kept in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. 


Tuis preparation is a ſtrong and 
ſudden cauſtic. It has an incon- 
renience of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is 
applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in whicn it is 
intended to operate: and indeed 
the ſuddenneſs of its action depends 
on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 
The flronger common cauſtic, 
Lond. | 

Boil any quantity of the ſoap-leys 
above deſcribed, ro one-tourth 
part: then, whilſt it continues 
boiling, ſome lime, that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
ull it has abſorded all the liquor, 
ſo as to form a kind of paſte ; 
which keep for ule in a veſſel 
vety Cloſely ſtopt. 


Hex the addition of lime in 
iubſtance renders the preparation 


SEC 
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leſs apt to liquefy than the fore- 
going, and conſequently more eahly 
confineable within the intended li- 
mits, but proportionably flower in 
its operation. The deſign of keep- 
ing the lime is, that its acrimony 
may be ſomewhat abated. 

t is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their pow= 
er by quicklime, do not efferveſce 
or emit air bubles, at leaſt in any 
conſiderable degree, on the admix- 
ture of acids; though this efferve- 
ſcence has been commonly reckoned 
one of the principal diſtinguiſhing 
characters of alkaline ſalts, Ex- 
poſed long to the air, they gradual- 
ly reſume their power of efferye- 
ſcence, and lofe proportionably of 
the additional activity which the 
quick-lime had produced in them. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 
The milder common cauflic. 
| Lond. 

Take of 

Freſh quicklime, 

Soft ſoap, of each equal parts, 
Mix them well together at the time 

of uſing. 


Tr1s cauſtic, notwithſtanding 
the lime is uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former; the acri- 
mony of the ſalt being here cover- 
ed by the oil and tallow by which 
it is reduced into ſoap. 


1E 


Volatile alkaline ſalts. 


A fixt alkalies are produced in 
the burning of vegetables, 
and remain behind in the aſhes ; 
volatile ones are produced by a 
like degree of heat from animal 
lubltances, and riſe in diſtillation 


along with the other volatile prin- 
ciples ; the admiſſion of air, neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the 
former, 1s not needful for the lat- 
ter. Theſe falts are obtainable alſo 


from ſome vegetable matters ; and 
| from 
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from vegetable and animal ſoot. 
Though a ftrong fire is requiſite for 


their produQtion, yet when once 
completely formed, they are diſſi- 
pated by the gentleſt warmth: in 
diſtillation, they rife ſooner than 
the moſt highly reQified ſpirit of 
wine. They are produced in urine, 
by putrefaction, without fire; and 
withour fire allo they exhale 
trom n. 


SPIRITUS, SAL et OLEUM 
CORNU CERVI. | 


Spirit, ſalt and oil of hartſhorn. 
Lond 


Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn by a fire 
gradually raifed almoſt to the 
higheſt: a ſpirit, ſalt and oil 

will aſcend. 

If the oil be ſeparated, and the 
ſpirit and ſalt diſtilled again to- 
gether, with a very gentle heat, 
they will both ariſe more pure. 
If this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 
limpid as water, and of a grate- 
ful odour. 

The falt, ſeparated from the 
ſpirit, and ſublimed fiſt from an 
equal weight of pure chaik, and 
afterwards from a little rectified 
ſpirit of wine, becomes the 
ſooner pure. 

Calcined hartſhorn is generally 
made by burning the horns leit 
after this diſtillation. 

After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, 
ſalt, and oil, may be obtained 
from every kind of animal ſub- 


ſtance. 
Edinb. 

Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 
iron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head ; and having fitted on 
a capacious receiver, and luted 
the junQures, diſtil in an open 
fire gradually increaſed, At 
firſt a phlegm ariſes, then a ſpi- 
Tit, and afterwards a volatile 
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ſalt, accompanied with an il: 
the oil that comes over firſt is 
of a yellowiſh colour, but on 
protracting the diſtillation, there 
ſucceeds a reddiſh one ver ing 
to black. In the bottom of the 
iron pot there remains a black 
coal, which being burnt to 
whiteneſs in the open air is call. 
ed calcined hartſhorn. 

Having poured out of the reci. 
pient all the different matters 
which have ,come over into it, 
they may be ſeparated from one 
another into the following man- 
ner: the oil ſeparates from the 
phlegm and fpirit in filtration; 
the two latter will paſs through, 
and the oil remain on the filter, 
The phlegm may be ſeparated 
from the ſpirit by diſtillation in 
a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat: 
the ſpirit will come over into 
the recipient, and the phlegn 
remain at the bottom of the diſ- 
tilling veſſel. 

The ſpirit may be divided into 
a volatile falt and phlegm, by 
diſtilling it in a very tall and nar- 
row cucurbit; the ſalt will ariſe, 
and adhere to the head in a dry 
forin ; the phlegm remaining be- 
hind. 

The ſalt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſubliming it from twice 
Its quantity ot potaſh ; for the 
oil is kept down by the potaſh, 
whilſt the ſalt ariſes. 

The fpirit alſo is rendered purer, 
by adding, to eyery pint, two 
ounces of potaſh, and diſtilling 
in a glals retort. 

The remaining potaſh may be 
again purified for uſe, by cal- 
cining it in an open fire, ſo as to 
burn out the oil it had abſorbed 
from the ſa!t or ſpirit. 

A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be 
obtained in the fame manner 
from all the ſolid parts of ani- 


mals. 
Tur 


(hap. 8. 

The wholeſale dealers have very 
age pots for the diſtillation of 
trtthhorn, with earthen heads al- 
«oſt like thoſe of the common till : 
Or receivers, they uſe a couple of 
al jars, the mouths of which are 
uted together; the pipe that comes 
from the head enters the lower- 
molt jar, through a hole made on 
purpoſe in its bottom. When a 
large quantity of the ſubjeQ is to 
de diſtilled, it is cuſtomary to con- 
nue the opera tion for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively ; only unluting the 
head occalionally, to put in freſh 
materials. 

When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
on pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed in 
ſand furnaces, may be employed; 
an iron head being fitted to it. 
The receiver ought to be large, 
ind a glaſs, or rather tin, adopter 
nſerted betwixt it and the pipe of 
the head. 

The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
ed with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
cerate fire is applied, which is ſlow- 
ly increaſed, and raiſed at length 


almoſt to the utmoſt degree. At 


firſt, a phlegmatic liquor ariſes ; 
the quantity of which will be leſs 
or greater, according as the horns 
were more or leſs dry: this is ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſalt and oil; the 
alt at firſt diſſolves, as it comes 
over, in the phlegm, and thus 
torms what is called ſpirit : when 
the phlegm is ſaturated, the re- 
mainder of the ſalt concretes in a 
folid form to the ſides of the reci- 
plent, If it is required to have the 
whole of the ſalt ſolid and undiſ- 
ſolyed, the phlegm ſhould be re- 
moved as ſoon as the ſalt begins to 
anſe, which may be knows by the 
appearance of white fumes; and 
that this may be done the more 
commodiouſly, the receiver ſhould 
be left unluted, till this firſt part of 
the proceſs is finiſhed, The white 
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vapours which now ariſe, ſome- 
times come with ſuch vehemence, 
as to throw off or burſt the re- 
ceiver ; to prevent this accident, 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 
in the luting; which may be oc- 
caſionally ſtopt with a wooden peg, 
or opened, as the operator thall 
find proper. After the ſalt has all 
ariſen, a thick, dark coloured oil 
comes over: the proceſs is now to 
be diſcontinued, and the veſlels, 
when grown cold, unluted, 

All the liquid matters being pour- 
ed out of the receiver, the ſalt 
which remains adhering to its ſides, 
is to be waſhed out with a little 
water, and added to the reſt. It is 
convenient to let the whole ſtand 
tor a few hours, that the oil may 
the better diſengage itſelf from the 
liquor, fo as to be firlt ſeparated by 
a funnel, and afterwards more per- 
fealy by filtration through wetted 
paper. The ſalt and ſpirits are 
then to be farther purihed as a- 
bove directed. 

The ſpirit of hartſhogn met with 
in the ſhops 1s extremely precari- 
ous in point of ſtrength ; the quan- 
tity of ſalt contained in it (on which 
its efficacy depends) varying ac- 
cording as the diſtillation, in rec- 
tifying it, is continued for a longer 
or ſhorter time. If after the vo- 
latile ſalt has ariſen, ſo much of 
the phlegm or watery part be driy- 
en over aſter it, as is juſt ſufficient 
to diſſolve it, the ſpirit will be ful- 
ly ſaturated, and as ſtrong as it 
can be made ; if the 1 is not 
at this inſtant ſtopt, the phlegm, 
continuing to ariſe, muſt render the 
ſpirit continually weaker and weak- 
er. The diſtillation therefore ought 
to be diſcontinued at this period, 
or rather whilſt ſome of the ſalt 
ſtill remains undiſſolved; the ſpirit 
will thus prove always equal, and 
the buyer be furniſhed with a cer- 
tain criterion of its ſtrength, Very 
few 
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few have taken any notice of the 
above-mentioned inconvenience of 
theſe kinds of ſpirits; and the re- 
medy is firſt hinted at in the phar- 
macopeia reformata. 
of the ſpirit is eaſily judged from 
its clearneſs and grateful odour. 


VoLAaTILE alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpeQs, with fixt alka- 
lies and their ſolutions or leys ; 
as in changing the colour of blue 
flowers to a green; efferveſcing 
with and neutralizing acids; li- 
guefying the animal juices, and 
corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 
vented from exhaling by a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics ; diſ- 
ſolving oils and ſulphur, though 
leſs readily than the fixt alkalies, 
on account, probably, of their 
not being able to bear any conſi- 
derable heat, by which their ac- 
tivity might be promoted. Their 
principal difference from the other 
alkalies ſeems to conſiſt in their 
volatility : they exhale, or emit 
pungent vapours, in the coldeſt 
ſtate of the atmoſphere ; and by 
their ſtimulating ſmell they prove 
ſerviceable in languors and faint- 
ings. Taken internally, they diſ- 
cover a greater colliquating as well 
as ſtimulating power ; the blood 
drawn from a vein, after their uſe 
has been continued for ſome time, 
being found to be remarkably more 
fluid than before; they are like- 
wiſe more diſpoſed ro operate by 
perſpiration, and to ad on the 
nervous ſyſtem. They are parti- 
cularly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, 
headachs, inflations of the ſto- 
mach, flatulent cholics, and other 
ſymptoms which attend them: 
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they are generally found mate (4. 
viceable to aged perfons, and in 
phlegmatic habits, than in the op- 
polite circumſtances. In ſome fe. 
vers, particularly thoſe of the low 
kind, accompanied with a cough, 
hoarſeneſs, redundance of phlegm, 
and ſizineſs of the blood, they ate 
of great utility; liquefying the 
viſcid_ juices, raiſing the vis vita, 
and exciting a ſalutary diaphore. 
ſis ; but in puttid fevers, ſcutvies, 
and wherever the maſs of blood is 
thin and acrimonious, they do 
harm. As they are more powerful 
than the fixt in liquefying ſizy blood 
and tenacious humours, fo they 
prove more hurtful where the fluids 
are already in a colliquated ſtate, 
In vernal intermittents, particular- 
ly thoſe of the flow kind, and where 
the blood is denſe or ſizy, they are 
often the moſt efficacious remedy, 
Mr. Biſſet obſerves, in his Eſſay 
on the medical conſtitution of Great 
Britain, that though many caſes 
occur which will yield to no other 
medicine than the bark, yet he has 
met with a pretty many that were 
only ſuppreſſed from time to time 
by the bark, but were completely 
cured by alkaline ſpirits ; that 


theſe ſpirits will often carry off 


vernal intermittents, without any 
previous evacuation ; but that they 
are generally more effeQual, if. 
purge is premiſed ; and in pletho- 
ric or inflammatory caſes, or where 
the fever perſonates a remittent, 
venæſection. 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commodi- 
ouſly taken in a liquid form, large- 
ly diluted ; or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only as 
it is wanted. The doſe is from 
a grain or two to ten or twelve. 
Ten drops of a well made ſpirit, or 
ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned to 


contain about a grain of the 1 
a 


Chap. 8. 


u intermittents, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the ſpirit are given in a 
ea-cup full of cold ſpring water, 
and repeated five or fix times in 
eich interantſion. 


Tur volatile falts and ſpirits 
prepared from different animal ſub- 
ſances, have been ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of producing difterent effeQs 
upon the human bady, and to re- 
ceive ſpecifie virtues from the ſub- 
ect, The fait of vipers has been 
eleemed particularly ſerviceable 
in the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of that animal; and a falt 
drawn from the human ſcull, in 
diſeaſes of the head. But modern 
practice acknowledges no ſuch 
different effects from theſe prepa- 
rations, and chemical experiments 
have ſhewn their identity. There 
b indeed, when not ſufficiently 
purified, a very perceptible dit- 
ference in the ſmell, taſte, degree 
of fever. and volatility of 
theſe ſalts ; and in this ſtate, their 
nedicinal virtues vary conſiderably 
enough to deſerve notice : but this 
afference they have in common, 
according as they are more or leſs 
loaded with oil, not as they are 
produced from this or that animal 
lubltance. As firſt diſtilled, they 
my be looked upon as a kind of 
volatile ſoap, in which the oil is 
the prevailing principle: in this 
late, they have much Jeſs of the 
proper alkaline acrimony and pun- 
gency, than when they have under- 
gone repeated diſtillations, and 


uch other operations as diſengage 


the oil from the ſalt; for by theſe 
means, they loſe their ſaponaceous 
qulity, and acquiring greater de- 
dees of acrimony, become me- 
deines of a different claſs. Theſe 
Meparations, therefore, do not 


liter near ſo much from one ano- 
liel, as they do from themſelves 
n different ſtates of purity, To 
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which may be added, that when 


we conhder them as loaded with 


oil, the virtues of a diſtilled animal 
oil itſelf are likewiſe to be brought 
into the account, 

Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenfive, of an 
extremely heating quality, and of 
ſuch activity, that, according to 
Hoffman's account, half a drop, 
diſſolved in a drachm of fpirit of 
wine, is ſufticieat to raiſe a copi- 
ous ſweat. By repeated reaifica- 
tions, they loſe their offenſiveneſs, 
and at the ſame time become mild 
in their medicinal operation: the 
rectifed oils may be given to the 
quantity of twenty or thirty drops, 
and are ſaid to be anodyne and an- 
tiſpaſmodic, to procure a calm 
ſleep. and gentle ſweat, without 
heating or exagitating the body. 
(See page 421) It is obvious 
therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, but 
according to the quality of the oil 


itfelf in its different ates. 


The volatile falts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co» 
lour, and a very offenſive ſmell; 
by repeated reQification, as direQ= 
ed in the proceſſes above ſet down, 
they lole great part of the oil on 
which theſe qualities depend, the 
ſalt becomes white, the ſpirit lim- 
pid as water, and of a grateful 
odour ; and this is the mark of ſuf- 
ficient rectification. 

It has been objeQed to the re- 
peated rectification of theſe pre- 
parations, that, by ſeparating the 
oil, it renders them ſimilar to the 
pure ſalt and ſpirit of fal ammo- 
niac, which are procurable at an 
ealier rate. Put this is by no 
means the caſe. The intention is 
not to purify them wholly from 
the oil, but to ſeparate the groſſer 
part, and to ſubtilize the reſt, fo 

FX as 
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as to bring it towards the ſame 
ſtate as when the oil is rectified by 
itſelf. I have repeated the reQih- 
cation of ſpirit 6f hartſhorn twen- 
ty times ſucceſſively, and found it 
ſtill to participate of oil, but of 
an oil very different from what it 
was in the firſt diſtillation. 

The rectified oils in long keep- 
ing, become again ſetid. The 


ſalts and ſpirits alſo, however care- 


fully rectified, ſuffer, in length of 
time, the ſame change ; reſuming 
their original brown colour and ill 
ſmell ; a proof that the rectification 
— 185 from having diveſted them of 
Olt, 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
FULIGINIS. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. 
Lond. | 


Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner 
as direQed above for hartſhorn : 
but here more labour 1s required 
to render the ſpirit and falt 
pure. 


Tux volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome 
have preferred them in nervous 
complaints, particularly in epilep- 
tic caſes. 


SPIRITUS et SAL, VOLATILIS 
SALIS AMMONIACI. 
The wolatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac. 
Lond. 

Take a pound and a half of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal 
ammoniac, and four pints of 
water. Diſtil off with a gentle 

heat, two pints of ſpirit. 

The volatile ſalt is made from a 
pound of fal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, 
with a ſtrong hre. 
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Take equal parts of ſal ammoniac 


and falt of tartar : grind them 
ſeparately to powder, then mix, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
pouring on gradually as much 
water as will diſſolve the ſalts, 
Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in a 
ſand-bath: the falt riſes fill, 
and concretes in the receiver, 
If the ſalt is wated in a dry form, 
remove the receiver before any 
water comes over: if a fpirit is 
wanted, continue the diſtillation, 
till ſo much water has ariſen as 
is ſufficient to diſſolve the ſalt, 
taking care to protract it no 
longer. 


SAL ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and 
marine acid. In theſe proceſſes, 
the acid is abſorbed by the fixt al- 
kali or chalk; and the volatile al- 
kali is of courſe ſet at liberty. 

The fixt alkali begins to af 
upon the ſal ammoniac, and ex- 
tricates a pungent urinous odour, 
as ſoon as they are mixed. Hence 
it is moſt convenient not to mit 
them till put into the diſtilling vel- 
ſel : the two ſalts may be difſolyed 
ſeparately in water, the ſolutions 

oured into a retort, and a receiver 
immediately fitted on. An equal 
weight of the fixt ſalt is fully, pet. 
haps more than, ſufficient, to ex 
tricate all the volatile, 

Chalk does not begin to act up- 
on the ſal ammoniac, till a conſ- 
derable heat is applied, Hence 
theſe may be without inconve- 
nience, and indeed ought to be, 
thoroughly mixed together, before 
they are put into the retort : tie 
ſurface of the mixture may be co. 
vered with a little more powdered 
chalk, to prevent ſuch particles 0! 
the ſal ammoniac, as may happen 
to lie uppermoſt, from ſublua"s 
unchanged.. Though the fire _ 

el 


C 
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the volatile alkali from theſe com- 


ll, Chap. 8. 


nac xt alkaline ſalt is uſed, it muſt not pounds by the proceſſes above di- 
hem de too ſtrong, nor too ſuddenly rected. 
nix, niſed; for if it is, a part of the The matter which remains, in 
on, WT chalk (though of itſelf not capable the retort, after the diſtillation of 
uch ol being elevated by any degree of the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 
als, beat) will be carried up along with falt, of ſal ammoniac, is found 
in a i volatile falt. M. du Hamel to conſiſt of marine acid united 
firlt, experienced the juſtneſs of this ob- with the fixt alkali or chalk em- 
ver. Wl (ryation ; he relates, in the Me- ployed. When fixt alkaline falt 
orm, WT noirs of the French academy of has been uſed as the intermedium, 
any Wl ſciences for the year 1735, that he the reſiduum, or caput mortuum 
rit is frequently found his volatile ſalt, as it is called, yields, on ſolution 
tion, WM when a very ſtrong fire was made and cryſtallization, a ſalt exactly 
n Wu of in the ſublimation, amount ſimilar to the ſpiritus ſalis marini 
ſalt, No more, ſometimes one half more, coagulatus hereatter deſcribed : and 
t no Wl tan the weight of the crude ſal hence we may judge of the extra- 
ammoniac employed; and that, ordinary virtues, formerly attri- 
though it is certain that not three- buted to this ſalt, under the names 
ſalt, MW fourths of this concrete are pure of /al antihyftericum, anti ſi pochon- 
and Wi volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy mat- driacum, febrifugum, digeſliivum 
efſes, ter, thus once volatilized by the /{wii, &c. 
ct al- elkali, aroſe along with it again The caput mortuum of the vo- 
le al- WW upon the gentleſt reſublimation, latile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
liffolved with it in water, and as an intermedium, expoſed to 4 
> at Wexhaled with it in the air. moiſt air, runs into a pungent li- 
er- When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 2 which proves nearly the 
dour, MW ind the receiver grown cool, it fame with a ſolution of chalk made 
lence I may be taken off, and luted to directly in the marine acid: it is 
> mix other retort charged with freſh called by ſome, oleum crete, oil of 
g vel- WY materials : this proceſs may be chalk. If calcined ſhells or other 
ſol red WM repeated, till the recipient appears animal limes be mingled with fal 
utions ned with volatile ſalt to a con- ammoniac, a maſs will be obtained, 
ceiver WM contiderable thickneſs ; the veſſel which likewiſe runs in the air, and 
equal I uſt then be broken in order to get forms a liquor of the ſame kind. 
per- out the alt. 'This liquor ſeems to be the ſecret 
0 ex- The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of of ſome pretenders to a diflolvent of 
al ammoniac are the pureſt of the calculus. 
up- the medicines of this kind. 
conli- They are ſomewhat more acri- SPIRITUS 'VOLATILIS c Aus- 
Hence A wonious than thoſe produced di— TICUS. 
00 Ve- rely from animal ſubſtances, Volatile cauſtic ſpirit. 
to be, ich always contain a portion Take of fal ammoniac, one 
before e the oil of the ſubjet, and pound; 
te eive from thence ſome degree Quicklime, a pound and a half; 
be co, Me ſponaceous quality. Theſe Water, four pints. 
vdered a may be reduced to the ſame Quench the lime in the water; 
-les oiestee of purity, by combining and having put this mixture into 
zappen dem with acids into ammoniacal a retort, add to it the powdered 
wy als; and afterwards recovering ſalt, Immediately adapt a re- 
e mu a 


hers 


tere be much greater than when 


f2 cipient 
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cipient, and with a very gentle 
heat draw off two pints. 


Tars ſpirit is commonly call- 
ed, from the intermedium, 77 
- fal ammoniac with quicklime. 

e effect of the quicklime on the 
ſal ammoniac, is very different 
from that of the chalk and fixt 
alkali in the foregoing proceſs. 
Immediately on mixture, a very 

etrating vapour exhales ; and 
in diſtillation, the whole of the 
volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid form; 
no part of it appearingin-a concrete 
ſtate, how gently ſoever the liquor 
be rediftilled. The ſpirit is far 
more pungent than the other both 
in ſmell and taſte ; and, like fixt 
alkalies rendered cauftic by the 
ſame intermedium, it raiſes no ef- 
ferveſcence on the admixture of 
acids. | 

This ſpirit is held too acrimo- 
nious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed for 
ſmelling to in faintings, &c. though, 
when properly diluted, it may be 
given inwardly with ſafety. It is 
an excellent menſtruum for ſome 
vegetable ſubſtances, as Peruvian 
bark, which the other ſpirit extracts 
little from. 

Some have mixed a quantity of 
this with the officinal ſpirits both 
of ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn : 
which thus become more pungent, 


NCTE. 
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ſo as to bear an addition of a con. 
ſiderable quantity of water, with. 
out any danger of diſcovery from 
the taſte or ſmell. This abuſe 
would be prevented, if what has 
been formerly laid down as a maik 
of the ſtrength of rheſe ſpirits 
(ſome of the volatile ſalt remaining 
undiſſolved in them) was complied 
with. It may be deteQted by ad- 
ding to a little of the ſuſpeQed 
ſpirit about one-fourth its quantity 
or more of rectified ſpirit of wine; 
which, if the volatile ſpirit is ge- 
nuine, will precipitate a part of 
its volatile ſalt, but occaſions no 
viſible ſeparation or change in the 
cauſtic ſpirit, or in thoſe which are 
ſophiſticated with it. 

Others have ſubſtituted, to the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſolution 
of crude ſal ammoniac and fixt 
alkaline ſalt mixed together, This 
mixture depoſites a ſaline matter 
on the addition of ſpirit of wine, 
like the genuine ſpirit ; from which 
however, it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ſalt which is thus ſeparated, 
not being a volatile alkaline; but 2 
a fixt neutral ſalt. The abuſe 
may be more readily detected by a 
drop or two of ſolution of filyer 
made in aquafortis ; ,which wil 
produce no change in the appear- 
ance of the true ſpirit, but will 
render the counterfeit turbid and 
milky. 


III. 


Combination of alkalies with oils and inflammable ſpirits. 


SAPO AMYGDALINUS. 
Almond ſoap 
Lond. 
AKE any quantity of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, and 
thrice its quantity by meaſure 
of the foregoing ioap leys. 


\Digeſt them together in ſuch : 
heat, that they may but juſ boll 
or ſimmer, and in a few hours 
they will unite: aſter which, 
the liquor, in boiling, will foon 
become ropy, and in good met” 


ſure tranſparent; a little of it 
COTE ſuffer 


cc = FD 3 2 


— 


-- 


| boil 
hours 
v hich, 


mea- 
of it 
zfered 
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ſuffered to cool, will appear like 
gelly. When this happens, 
throw in by little and little ſome 
common An, till the boiling 
liquor loſes it ropineſs; and 
continue the coction, till, on 
receiving ſome drops on a tile, 
the ſoap is found to coagulate, 
and the water freely ſeparates 
from it, The fire being then 
removed, the ſoap will gradu- 
ally ariſe to the ſurface of the 
liquor: take it off before it 
grows cold, and put it into a 
wooden mould or frame, which 
has a cloth for its bottom ; 
afterwards take out the tg. 
and ſet it by till ſufficient 
dried. 


Aſter the ſame manner, a ſoa 
may likewiſe be made with oil 
olive; but the pureſt oil muſt 
be uſed, that the ſoap may be 
as little ungrateful as poſſible 
either to the palate or ſtomach. 


Tu is proceſs is ſo fully deſcribed, 
as to render any farther directions 
unneceſſary. The general virtues 


| of ſoaps have been already deliver- 


ed in page 219: that prepared 


aſter this manner is not diſterent- 


in quality from the hard ſort there 
mentioned. The ſtrength of ſoaps 
varies conſiderably with their age, 
and the manner in which they have 
been kept; freſh ſoap, though 
apparently of a good conſiſtence, 
loſes, upon being thoroughly dried, 
near one-third of its weight ; 
the whole of which loſs is mere 
water; a Circumſtance to be 
particularly attended to, in the 
exhibition of this medicine. 

Soap is decompounded (or the 
alkaline ſalt and oil, of which it 
is compoſed, ſeparated from one 
another) by all acids; and hence 
u does not lather with waters that 
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contain any acid unneutralized, In 
pure water, it diſſolves ioto a milky 
liquor, which on dropping in ſome 
oil of vitriol forms a kind of 
coagulum : on adding more of the 
acid, the liquor becomes clear, the 
oil of the ſoap ariſes to the ſurface, 
its alkali uniting with the acid, and 
forming ſaline concretions at the 
bottom. The oil, carefully col- 
lected, proves remarkably purer 
than when it firſt entered the com- 
poſition of the ſoap ; and, like the 
eſſential oils of vegetables, diſſolves 
in ſpirit of wine: it may poſſibly 
be applicable to ſome uſeful pur- 
poſes, as it ſeems to be freed from 
its groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and is void of the pungency of 
eſſential oils. 

It follows from the above ex- 
periments, that no kind of acid 
ought to be uſed along with ſoap ; 
all acids abſorbing the alkaline 
ſalt of the ſoap from the oil. Neu- 
tral ſalts have not this effect, their 
acid being already ſatiated with an 
alkali; but falts compoſed of an 
acid and an earthy or metalic body, 
as the purging bitter ſalt, vitriol, 
&c. decompound the ſoap equally 
with pure acids; acids quitting 
an earth or metal to unite with an 
alkali brought in contact with 
them. 

Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine : it is obſervable of this folu- 
tion, that if expoſed to a degree of 
cold, a very little greater than that 
in which water begins to freeze, 
it congeals into a ſolid pellucid 
maſs. 

The menſtruum which diſſolves 
ſoap moſt perfeQly, and in great- 
eſt quantity, is a pure proof ſpirit. 
The common proof ſpirns have a 
flight acidity, not indeed diſtin- 
guiſhable by the taſte or by the 
uſual ways of trial, but ſufficient 

1 to 
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to give ſomewhat of a milky hue 
to folutions of ſoap made in them. 


This may be correQted by the ad- 


dition of a little alkaline ſalt: Mr. 
Geoffroy obſerves, in the Memoirs 
of the French academy, that twen- 
ty-eight parts of good proof ſpirit, 
with the addition of one part of 
ſalt of kali (ſee page 427) will 
diſſolve ten parts of good hard ſoap 
into a perfectly limpid liquor. The 
common alkaline ſalts, as that of 
tartar, anſwer equally in this re- 
ſpect with that of kali; but the 
latter, being much leſs acrimonious, 
ſeems preferable where the ſo- 
lution is intended for medicinal 
uſe. 

This facility of the decompoſition 
of ſoap by acids renders it an uſeful 
criterion of low degrees of un- 
neutralized acidity in waters, &c. 
The limpid ſolution of ſoap in proof 
ſpirit, dropt into any liquor, that 
contains either a pure acid, or a 
ſalt compoſed of an acid with an 
earth or metal, renders the liquor 
immediately milky, more or leſs, 
in proportion to the quantities it is 
inpregnated with. 


SAPO PURIPICATUS, 
Purified ſoap. 
Slice one pound of dry, hard, Ge- 
noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 


ariſe in the heat of a water-bath. 
Expoſe the remainder to a dry 
air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opake, and 
ſomewhat friable maſs. Prad. 
chem. 


So ar thus purified has little or 
no ſmell, and proves, upon ex- 
amination, not in anv degree acri- 
monious, but quite mild and ſoft, 
and 5 well fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes. . 


SAPO TARTAREUS. 
Soap of tartar. 

Take any quantity of ſalt of tar- 
tar, very well calcined. and re- 
duced into powder whilſt hot; 
immediately pour upon it, in a 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its 
quantity of oil of turpentine; 
and let them ſtand together in a 
cellar for ſome weeks, till the 
oil has penetrated the ſalt: then 
add more oil by degrees, till 
the ſalt has abſorbed thrice its 
own quantity, and both appear 
united into a ſoap ; which, if 
the matter is every day ſtirred, 
will happen in a month or two, 
The fa ſucceeds ſooner, if 
the containing veſſel be fixed to 


the ſail of a windmill, or any, 


other machine that turns round 
with great velocity. 


and pour upon it two gallons of 


reQihed ſpirit of wine. Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon diſlolye the ſoap. 
Let the veſſel! ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed, in a warm place, till the li- 
quor has grown perfectly clear; 
if any oily matter ſwim upon the 
ſurface, carefully ſcum it off. 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
from the feces, and diltil off 
from it all the ſpirit that will 


Tuis tedious proceſs, which is 
taken from the preceding edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœis, 
might be finiſhed in a very little 
time, by duly attending to a cit. 
cumſtance which our chemiſts, and 
the pharmaceutical writers, have 
in general overlooked ; and which 
many have ſuppoſed to be a means 
even of preventing ſucceſs. 
the oil be poured upon the pul- 
verized ſalt whilſt very hot, they 
will immediately unite, with 2 


hiſſing 


ia, 


Cu- 
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hiſſing noiſe ; and by rubbing for 
; ſew minutes in a hot mortar, 
form a truly ſaponaceous maſs, the 
medicine here intended. If the 
alt is ſuffered to grow cold before 
the addition of the oil, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to unite them, as the com- 
mittee of the London college ob- 
ſerves, without the addition of 
1 little water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect. The regular, 
uniform motion above recommend- 
ed, does not anſwer ſo well as 
zzitation or rubbing in a mortar ; 
the different degrees of centrifugal 
force which the=oil and ſalt ac- 
quire, when moved circularly, 
tending to keep them apart. The 
ſalt does not retain ſo much of 
the oil as might be expected; far 
the greateſt part of this volatile 
fuid being diſſipated in the pro- 
cels. Mr. Baume relates, in his 
lanue ! de chemie lately publiſhed, 
that experiments have convinced 
him, that the ſoap conſiſts of only 
the reſinous part of the oil united 
with the alkali ; that the more 
uid and well rectified the oil 
s, the leſs ſoap is obtained; and 
mat by adding a little turpentine 
n ſubſtance to the mixture, the 
* is conſiderably accele- 
lated. 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
ue complaints, and as a corrector 
if certain vegetable ſubſtances, 
particularly opium; it was for 
ome time a great ſecret in the 
hands of its firſt preparer, Star- 
iy, under the games of philoſo- 
pic ſoap, the W correc- 
or, &c. Its virtues, however, 


ave not been ſufficiently warrant- 
«d by experience; nor does the pre- 
(nt practice pay any regard to it. 
\ccordingly both the London and 
Linburgh colleges have rejected 
tat the late retormation of their 
Marmacopeias. 


LOTIO SAPONACEA. 


Saponaceous lotion. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Damaſk roſe water, three quar- 

ters of a pint; 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint; 
Ley of tartar, half an ounce by 
meaſure. 

Grind the ley of tartar and the 
oil together, until they unite ; 
ther. gradually add the roſe wa- 
ter. 


TH1s is deſigned for external 
uſe, as a detergent waſh; and, like 
other ſoapy liquors, anſwers this 
purpoſe very effeQtually. Where 
It is required to be more deterſive, 
it may be occaſionally rendered fo, 
by the addition of a ſmall quan- 
tity of a ſolution of any fixt alka- 
line ſalt. 


LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous liniment. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce. 

Digeſt the ſoap in the — of roſe- 
mary, until it is diſſolved; then 
add the camphor. 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo OPPODEL DOCH. 
Saponaceous balſam, commonly called 
opodeldoc. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounces; 
Camphor, two ounces; 
Effential oil of roſemary, _ 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 
halt an ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, four 


pints, 
Ff4 Digeſt 
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Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of wine, 

with a gentle heat, till it is diſ- 
ſolved ; then add the camphor 
and the oils, and ſhake the whole 
well together, that they may be 
perfectly mixed. ö 


Tuns compoſitions alſo are 
employed chiefly for external pur- 
poſes, againſt rheumatic pains, 
ſprains, bruiſes, and other like 
complaints. Soap aQs to much 
better advantage, when thus ap- 
2:51 in a liquid form, than in the 
olid one of a plaſter, 


ABLSAMUM ANODYNDM, 
vulgo BATEANUM. 
Anodyne balſam, commonly called 
Bate's 2 
Edinb. 

Take of 
White ſoap, two ounces; 
Crude opium, half an ounce; 
Camphor, fix drachms; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
drachm; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eighteen 
ounces. | 
Digeſt the ſpirit with the ſoap and 
opium, in a gentle ſand-heat, 
for three days; then ſtrain the 
liquor, and add to it the camphor 
and eſſential oil. | 


Tuts compoiition is greatly 
commended for ailaying pains, and 
is ſaid to have been ſometimes uſed 
with benefit even in the gout; a 
cloth dipt in it being laid on the 
part. Fes ſometimes likewiſe di- 
rected to be taken inwardly, in 
the ſame diſorder, as alſo in ner- 
yous colics, jaundices, &c. from 
twenty to fifty drops or more ; 
though ſurely, in gouty caſes, the 
uſe of opiate medicines requires 
great caution. One grain of opi- 
um is contained in about ninety 
drops of the balſam. N 
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LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile liniment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil of almonds, one ounce by 
meaſure; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two 


drachms by weight. 
Stir them together in a wide-mouth. 
ed phial, until they perfeRly 
unite. | 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 
Volatile epithem. 


Lond, 

Take of 
Common turpentine, 

Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
equal weights. 

Stir the turpentine in a mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 
until they unite into a white 
maſs. 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile plaſter. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Venice turpentine, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, each 
one ounce. 
Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 
turpentine, ſtirring them diligent- 
ly together in a mortar. 


THe three foregoing are very 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions, and 
are principally applied againſt rheu- 
matic and iſchiadic pains. The 
epithem or plaſter was formerly 
made of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, and 
more adheſive, by an addition of 
tacamahaca; which is here judici- 
ouſly omitted, as it prevented the 
application from being ſo expediti- 
ouſly got off from the part, as 18 
great irritating power made ſome- 
times neceſſary. 


SPIRITUS 


Il. 
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SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONI- 
ACI DULCIS. 


Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Lond. 


Take half a pound of any fixt 
alkaline ſalt, four ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and three pints of 
proof ſpirit of wine. Diſtil off, 
with a gentle heat, a pint and a 
half, 

Tris ſpirit has lately come 
much into efteem, both as a me- 
dicine and a menftruum. It is a 
{lution of volatile ſalt in rectified 
ſpirit of wine; for though proof 
ſpirit is made uſe of, its phlegma- 
tic part does not ariſe in the diſtil- 
ation, and ſerves only to facilitate 
the action of the pure ſpirit upon 
the ammoniacle ſalt. Rectified ſpi- 
tit of wine does not diſſolve volatile 


alkaline ſalts by ſimple mixture: 


on the contrary, it precipitates 
them, as has been already obſerv- 
ed, when they are previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in water; but by the preſent 
proceſs, a conſiderable proportion 
of the volatile alkali is combined 
with the ſpirit. It might perhaps, 
for ſome purpoſes, be more adviſa- 
ble, to uſe in this intention the 
volatile ſpirit made with quick- 
lime: for this may be mixed at 
once with reQified ſpirit of wine, 
in any proportions, without the 
leaſt danger of any ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
FOETIDUS. 
The volatile fetid ſpirit. 
nd, 
Take of 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound 
and a half; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſafœtida, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, ſix pints. 
Draw off with a gentle heat, five 
pints, 


Tus ſpirit is deſigned as an 
antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
very elegant one, Volatile ſpirits, 
impregnated for theſe purpoſes 
with different fetids, have been 
uſually kept in the ſhops : the 
ingredient here made choice of, 
is the beſt calculated of any for 
general uſe, and equivalent in 
virtue of them all. The ſpirit is 
pale when newly diſtilled, bur 
acquires a conſiderable tinge in 
keeping. . 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile aromatic ſpirit. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Eſſential oil of nutmeg, 
Eſſence of lemons, each two 
drachms; 
Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 

drachm; | 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniae, 
one quart. : 
Diſtil them with a very gentle 
fire. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS OLE- 
OSUS, vulgo SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile oily ſpirit, commonly called 


ſaline aromatic ſpirit. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Volatile ſalt of ſal ammonic, 
eight ounces; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
ounce and a half; 
Oil of amber, one ounce; 
Eſſence of lemon peel, half an 
Ouncez 3 
French brandy, one gallon and 
1 
Draw off by diſtillation, in the 
heat of a water-bath, near one 
gallon. 
VoLATILE 
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VoLartILE ſalts, thus united 
with aromatics, are not only more 


agreeable in flayour, but likewiſe 


more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate. Both the foregoing 
compoſitions turn out excellent 
ones, provided the oils are good, 
and the diſtillation ſkilfully perform- 
ed. The doſe is from five or fix 
drops to fixty or more. 

Medicines of this kind might be 
prepared extemporaneouſly, by 
dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the dulcified ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſſol ve 
the oil without the aſſiſtance of 
diſtillation, as in the following com- 
poſitions ; in which Jamaica pep- 
per is choſen for the aromatic ma- 
terial, as being a cheap and ſuffici- 
ently elegant one, and very well 
adapted to general ule. 


OPIRITUS VOLATILIS OLE- 
OSUS EXTEMPORANEUS. 
Extemporaneous wolatile oily ſpirit. 

Take of | 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pint; | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drachms. 
Mix. them together, that the oil 
may be diſſolved. 


Or, 
Take of | 
Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac ; each 
half a pint; 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
two drachms. 


Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 

' ſpirit of ſal ammoniac : a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place, 
ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of 
a volatile oily ſalt. | 
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By either of the above me. 
thods, a volatile oily ſpirit may be 
made occaſionally, and adapted, 
at pleaſure, to particular purpo- 
ſes, by chuſing an eſſential oil pro- 
per for the intention. Thus, in 
hyſterical diſorders, where the 
uterine purgations are deficient, 
a preparation of this kind made 
with the oils of rue, ſavin, penny. 


royal, or other like plants, proves 


an uſeful remedy ; for weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken ; where a cephalic is re- 
quired, oil of marjorum, lavender, 
or roſemary ; in coldneſs and faint- 
ings, oil of cinnamon ; in caſes 
of flatulencies, the oils of anni- 
ſeeds and ſweet fennel ſeeds. Theſe 
laſt greatly cover the pungency of 
the volatile ſpirit, and render it 
ſupportable to the palate. The 
ſpirits thus made by ſimple mix- 


ture, are no wiſe inferior, in me- 


dicinal efficacy, to thoſe prepared 
by diſtillation, though the tinge, 
which they receive from the dil, 
may render them to ſome perſons 
leſs ſightly. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS SUC+ 
CINATUS, 
Succinated volatile ſpirit. 
Take of 
Rectiſied oil of amber, from twelve 
to ſixty drops; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce; | 
Volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
prepared with quicklime, 
twelve ounces. 
Mix them together, and diſtil in a 
retort with a moderate hire. 


Tr1s compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has lately -come 
into eſteem, particularly for ſmell- 
ing to in lowneſſes and faintings, 
under the name of Eau du luce. 
It has been hitherto brought 


from France. It is not quite *. 
pi 
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te volatile ſpirit is not exceedingly 
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PIRITUS VITRIOLI tenuis, et 
fortis (oleum dictus E.) 
atque COLCOTHAR, 
Weak ſpirit, and the ſtrong ſpirit or 
oil, of vitriol, and colcothar. 
Lond. 
ET calcined vitriol be diſtilled 
in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſhon. What re- 
mains in the veſſels is called colco- 
thar of vitriol. 
Put the diſtilled liquor into a glaſs 
retort, and place in it a ſand 
furnace: the weak ſpirit will 
come over, the ſtrong (impro- 
erly called oil of vitriol) remain- 
ing behind. 


Edinb. 

Take any quantity of green vi- 
triol, calcined to a flight yellow 
colour, and reduced into pow- 
der. Fill therewith one half 
of an earthen tetort, place it 
in a reverberatory furnace, fit 
on a very large receiver, and 
lute well the junctures: then 
proceed to diſtillation, gradual- 
ly increaſing the fire to the 
utmoſt degree, which is to be 
kept up as long as any vapours 
ariſe, 

The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil im- 
properly ſo called, may be ſepa- 
rated from each other, by com- 
mitting the whole to diſtillati- 
on in a retort placed in a ſand 
furnace. The phlegm (which 
will be in little quantity if the 
Vitriol has been duly calcined) 


will ariſe with a ſmall degree of 
heat, and the ſpirit with a ſtrong- 
er, leaving the oil behind. 


Tusk vitriol ſhould be calcined 
till it acquires a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red: if calcined only 
to whiteneſs, as has been com- 
monly direQed, it will change in 
the diſtilling veſſels into a hard 
compact maſs, from which the 
due quantity of acid can never 
be obtained, though urged with 
the moſt vehement fire for a great 
length of time. A retort is an 
inconvenient inſtrument for per- 
forming the diſtillation in; it re- 
2 an extraordinary expence of 
fuel and time to elevate the pon- 
derous acid of vitriol, ſo high as 
the figure of this veſſel demands: 
the veſſels uſually employed are 
ſo contrived, that the vapour paſſ- 
es out laterally, without any aſ- 
cent: theſe are called long- necks: 
the junctures of them with the re- 
ceivers may be luted with Wind- 
ſor loam, moiſtened with a ſoluti- 
on of any fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
then beaten up with a ſmall quan- 
tity of horſe-dung. If the hre is 
ſufficiently ſtrong, the diſtillati- 
on will be finiſhed in much leſs 
than three days, though vapours 
will not ceaſe to appear long 
aſter this period: when the pro- 
ceſs has been continued for a 
certain 


time, which Boerhaave 


limits to eighteen hours, the ſpi- 
rit that ariſes will not pay the 
expence: 
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expence : regard however muſt be 
had herein to the ſize of the fur- 
nace, the quantity of vitriol in each 
diſtilling veſſel, and the degree of 
heat employed ; thoſe who make 
this commodity in quantity, con- 
tinue the operation no longer than 
till the fumes which iſſue from the 
long-necks, at the greateſt diſtance 
from the fire, begin to leſſen, and 
the recipients er ſomewhat clear. 

This proceſs is not practicable to 
advantage without a very large ap- 
* Hence it is become a di- 

in& branch of the chemical bu- 
fineſs; and conſiderable works have 
been ereQed for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be moſt 
eaſily procured in; ſome of the 
furnaces are ſo large as to contain 
an hundred earthen long-necks, 
or diſtilling veſſels, at once. The 
metallic part of the vitriol, or col- 
cothar, which remains after the di- 
ſtillation, is ground down in mills, 
edulcorated with water, and em- 
ployed as a pigment ; in medical 
virtue, it is not different from ſome 
of the calces of iron, to be ſpoken 
of hereafter. 

The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtillation, appears of a dark 
or blackiſh colour, and contains a 
conſiderable portion of phlegm, 
In the ſecond diſtillation, the phleg- 
matic parts ariſe firſt, rogether with 
the lighter acid, which are kept a- 
part under the name of weak ſpi- 
Tit : at the ſame time, the remain- 
ing ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it is call- 
ed, loſes its black colour, and be- 
comes clear; and this is the uſual 
mark for diſcontinuing the diſtilla- 
tion. Methods of farther purify- 
ing this acid for the nicer 12 are 
deſcribed in Practical Chemiſtry, 

age 144. 
f N Abe ri of vitriol is the moſt 
ponderous of all the liquids we 
are acquainted with; and the moſt 
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powerful of the acids. If any o- 
ther acid be united with a fixt al. 


kaline ſalt or earth; upon the ad. dil 
dition of the vitriolic, ſuch acid to 
will be diſlodged, and ariſe on ap- ſu 
plying a moderate heat, leaving by 
the vitriolic in poſſeſſion of the al. fr 
kali; though without this addition, th 
it would not yield to the moſt ye. 
hement fire. Mixt with water, it T 
inſtantly conceives great heat, inſo. MW this 
much, that glaſs veſſels are apt to con! 
crack from the mixture, unleſs it WM it t 
is very ſlowly performed; expoſed Ml :t t 
to the air, it imbibes moiſture, and Wl ile 
ſoon acquires a notable increaſe of ¶ ope 
weight. In medicine, it is em- : | 
ployed chiefly as ſubſervient to o- lon; 
ther preparations : it is likewiſe W v0: 
not unfrequently mixed with ju- Wl pbu 
leps and the like, in ſuch quantity MW gla 
as will be ſufficient to give the li- fiir 
quor an agreeable tartneſs in the Wl tob: 
intentions of a cooling antiſeptic, W quz 
reſtringent, and ſtomachic, Sec MW (ul 
page 325. but 
fur 
SPIRITUS SULPHURIS up! 
per campanam. tut 
Spirit (commonly called Oil) of ful- ¶ % 
 phur by the bell. be 
Lond. m: 


Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- pe 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this W fc 
uſe, called a bell; and let the a- 
cid ſpirit, which trickles down W bl 
from the fides of the bell, be re- ri 
ceived in a glaſs diſh placed un- W & 
derneath: In 

Edinb. at 

Take any quantity of ſulphur ; W | 
melt it in an earthen diſh, and 
dip into it twiſted ſtrips of linen, 
ſo as to forma ſulphurated match. n 
Faſten this in the mouth of a vi- h 
al, which is to be ſet in the bot- 
tom of a glaſs or earthen diſh, 1 
in a moiſt place ſcreened from i 
the wind: then kindle the ſulphur l 
with a red-hot iron ; and hang [ 

over 
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over it a glaſs bell, at ſuch a 
diſtance, that the flame may not 


touch it. The vapour of the 
ſulphur will condenſe in the bell 
by the cold, and drop down 


from its ſides, like water, into 


the veſſel placed underneath. 


Tur glaſs uſually employed for 
this purpoſe by the chemiſts differs 
conſiderably from the bell ſhape ; 
its belly is ſpherical, and has a rim 
it the bottom turned inwards a lit- 
tle ; the upper part ends in a long 
open ſtem ; a large receiver, with 
2 hole cut in its bottom, and a 
long tube inſerted into its mouth, 
would anſwer as well, If the ſul- 
phur happens to burn dull, the 
glaſs is taken off, and the matter 
ſtirred with an iron wire, or a clean 
tobacco-pipe; as it conſumes, freſh 
quantities are ſupplied, till all the 
ſulphur deſigned for this uſe is 
burnt, The condenſation of the 
ſumes depends in great meaſure 
upon their imbibing aqueous moil- 
ture: hence in wet weather; or a 
damp place, the operation ſucceeds 
beſt, In dry weather, it is cuſto- 
mary to moiſten the bell, by ſuſ- 
pending it for a litile time over the 
ſteam of boiling water. 

This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
tit obtained by it extremely imall; 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 
and partly through the upper aper- 
ture of the bell. 

Several contrivances have been 
made for preventing theſe inconve- 
niencies. One of the beſt common- 
ly known, is that deſcribed in vol. 
v. art. 14. of the Edinburgh eſſays; 
nſtead of the bell, a large retort 
is employed, having a tubulated 
receiver (with the pipe turned up- 
permoſt) adapted to its neck; in- 
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ſtead of the large aperture in the 
bottom of the bell, a ſmall one is 
made in the bottom of the retort ; 
and thus by diminiſhing the aper- 
tuce, enlarging the capacity of 
the veſſels, and lengthening the 
paſſage of the fume, a conſiderably 
larger quantity of the fumes are 
detained than in the common in- 
ſtruments. 

This apparatus may be great- 
ly improved, by cutting the hole 
in the ſide of the retort, and pour- 
ing into the bottom an ounce or 
two of warm water, in the middle 


of which is placed a ſhallow ſtone 


cup containing the ſulphur. The 
heat of the burning ſulphur is ſoon 
communicated to the water, ſo as 
to keep it continually riſing in 
ſteam ; with this aqueous vapour, 
the fumes of the brimſtone are ef- 
fectually blended as they aſcend ; 
and detained in conſiderable quan- 
tity, in a much leſs proportion of 
phlegm than when the common me- 
thods are purſued ; for here, the 


buſineſs of rectification or dephleg- 


mation is carrying on, at the ſame 

time that the acid is collecting. 
This affait is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, in 
the molt favourable circumſtances, 
ſcarce above two drachms of acid 
ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 
ounces of ſulphur; by the fe- 
cond apparatus, an ounce may be 
obtained from the fame quanti- 
ty ; and by the other, about two 
ounces. It appears however, from 
experiments related by Stahl, and 
others, that out of ſixteen ounces 
of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen . ounces 
are pute acid, of ſuch ſtrength as 
to require being diluted with above 
an equal weight of water, to re- 
duce it to the pitch of common ſpi- 
rit of ſulphur. It follows there- 
fore, 
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method of burning ſulphur, fo as to 


preſerve all the fumes, we might 
obtain from it much more than its 
own weight, of an acid of the or- 
dinary ftrength | 

The acid obtained from ſulphur 
is in all reſpeQs ſimilar to that of 
vitriol, The acidof ſulphur, u- 
nited with iron or copper, forms a 
true vitriol ; and the acid of vitri- 
ol, combined with inflaminable mat- 
ters, produces ſulphur, not diſtin- 

uiſhable from pure common brim- 
— The identity of theſe acids 
is well known to ſome particular 
perſons: who ſupply us with almoſt 
all that is now ſold under the name 
of oil of vitriol, prepared from the 
fumes of burning ſulphur. The 
method by which they obtain the 
acid fo plentilully, and at ſo cheap 
a rate, from this concrete which 
has hitherto yielded it fo ſparingly, 
differs from the proceſſes above de- 
ſcribed. Inſtead of an open bell, 
or a retort with the mouth open, 
they uſe for burning the ſulphur in, 
very large ſpherical glaſs veſſels 
blown on purpoſe, of the ſize of a 
hogſhead or more, with only one 
aperture, through which the ſul- 
phur is introduced, and which is 
afterwards immediately cloſed, till 
the fumes have ſubſided and incor- 
porated with the vapour of the 
warm water placed in the lower 
part of the veſſel. 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated water, uſually called 
gas ſulphuris, 

Lond. | 
Take a quart of water, and half 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 


the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladel, and ſuſpended over 
the water in a cloſe veſſel ; as 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fired 
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in the ſame manner; and this 
repeated till the whole quantity 
is burnt. 


A convenient way of managing 
this proceſs is, to put the water 
into a glaſs receiver, placed on 
its fide ; and to have the ladel, 
containing the burned ſulphur, 
fixed to a plug, made to go freely 
into the neck of the veſſel ; the 
uſe of the plug is to keep the la. 
del from dipping into the water: the 
fumes which iſſue betwixt it and the 
glaſs, may be confined by a cloth 
thrown round the neck. 

The water is impregnated, in 
this proceſs, with a ſubtile vola- 
tile acid, different in many reſpeQs 
from the foregoing ſpirits of ſul- 
phur and of vitriol. The acid may 
likewiſe be obtained in the ſame 
volatile ſtate, both from vitriol and 
ſulphur, withour water, If the 
retort or long-neck, during the di- 
ſtillation of oil of vitriol, happens 
to crack in the fire, all the acid 
that riſes afterwards is found to be 
thus volatilized. If cloths, moiſt- 
ened with a ſolution of fixt alka- 
line ſalt, be ſuſpended over burn- 
ing brimſtone, the acid fumes will 
be imbibed by the alkali, and form 
with it a neutral ſalt : if this neu- 
tral ſalt be rubbed off from the 


cloths, and ſome common oil of 


vitriol poured upon it, the volatile 
acid it had inibibed from the ſul- 
phur will be immediately extricat- 
ed again, and may be colleQed by 
diſtillation. The acid proves in 
all theſe caſas ſo volatile, as to di- 
ſtil in a heat ſcarcely greater than 
that which the hand can ſupport: !! 
has a pungent ſuffocating ſinell, 
like that of the fumes of burning 
brimſtone, bot diſcovers to the taſte 
very little acidity or corroſivenels. 
Expoſed for ſome time to the ait, 


it loſes theſe properties, and be- 
comes 
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comes a fixt acid, and corroſive 
like common oil of vitriol. 

The aqua ſulphurata is liable to 
great uncertainty in point of ſtrength, 
partly on account of the water 
being impregnated with a greater 
or leſs quantity of the fumes, ac- 
cording as the proceſs is more or 
les kilfully managed; and partly 
on account of the above change of 
the acid from a volatile to a fixt 
late. When newly prepared, it 
is highly volatile and pungent, 
ſmelling like burning brimſtone, 
but in taſte rather bitterith and 
auſtere than acid ; in Keegan, the 
yolatility and ſmell are loſt, and 
the liquor (ſooner or later, accord- 
ing as the air is more or leſs admir- 
ted to it) becomes in all reſpects the 
ſame as water acidulated with a 
little common oil of vitriol. 

This preparation is ſaid to give 
relief in fits of the convulſive afth- 
ma. Itis taken to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful or half an ounce two or 
three times a day, in any ſuitable 
vehicle. 


SpIRITUS NITRI Glauberi. 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 
Lond. 

Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the flrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol. Mix them 
cautiouſly and gradually roge- 
ther, under a chunney ; and 
then diſtil, at firſt with a gentle, 
and afterwards with a flrong- 
er heat. by 


Edinb. 

Put two pounds of nitre into a glaſs 
retort; and add by degrees one 
pound of oil of vitriol diluted with 
an equal quantity of warm wa- 
ter. Diſtil in a ſand heat, gra- 
dually increaſed, till the matter 
remains dry. 


This ſpirit is reQified by a ſecond 
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diſtillation, with the heat of a 
water-bath, in a glaſs cucurbit 
with its head and receiver : the 
phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 
behind. 


HERE the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corroſive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
mediately upon mixture, and which 
the operator ought cautiouſly to 
avoid. A pound of oil of vitriol 
is ſufficient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more: ſome dire& equal 
parts of the two. The ſpitit, in 
either caſe, is in quality the ſame; 
the difference in this reſpect affect- 
ing only the reſiduum. When two 
parts of nitre ate taken to one of 
oil of vitriol, the remaining al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic 
acid, and the reſult is a neutral 
ſalt, the ſame with vitriolated tar- 
tar, as we ſhall ſee hereafter; if 
more nitre is uſed, a part of the ni- 
tre in ſubſtance will remain blended 
with this vitriolated falr ; if leſs 
nitre, it cannot afford alkali enough 


to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, and 


the reſiduum will be not a neutral 
ſalt, but a very acid one, In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency z 
the acid ſalt being readily diffolu- 
ble in water, fo as to be got out 
without breaking the rctort, which 
the others are not. 

The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and dif- 
lodges all but that from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. Ir differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet 
to evaporate; as ſoon as the mat- 
ter approaches to dryneſs, a violent 
detonation enſues, The chief uſe 


of this acid is as a menſtruum for 
certain 
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certain minerals, and as the baſis 
of ſome particular preparations, of 
which hereafter. It has been gi- 
ven likewiſe diluted with any con- 
venient vehicle, as a diuretic, from 
ten to fifty drops. 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
| Glauberi. 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſea ſalt. 
Lond 


Take two pounds of ſea falt, and 
the ſame quantity of ſtrong ſpirit 
or oil of vitriol. Dilute the acid 
ſpirit with a pint of water, and 
ur this mixture, by little and 

ittle, on the ſalt under a chim- 

ney; then diſtil, at firſt with a 

— and afterwards with a 
ongec fire. 


Cl 


Edinb. 

Put into a glaſs retort two pounds 
of ſea ſalt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the fire till it ceaſes to 
crackle, and pour thereon, by 
little and little, one pound of oil 

of vitriol diluted with an equal 
quantity of warm water. Place 
the retort in ſand; and, with a 
fire gradually increaſed, diſtil to 
dryneſs. This ſpirit is rectified 
by a ſecond diſtillation, in a glaſs 
cucurbit, with a head and re- 
ceiver adapted to it; by the 
heat of a water-bath the phlegm 
will ariſe, leaving the ſpirit be- 
hind. 


Tae marine acid ariſes, not in 
red ſumes like the nitrous, but in 
white ones. he addition of wa- 
ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceſs ; the marine 
vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome adven- 
titious humidity ; and hence the 
reQification, directed in the ſecond 
proceſs, does not ſucceed ſo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of 
the marine ſpirit ariſing along with 
the phlegm. The oil of vitriol 
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is moſt conveniently mixed with 
the water in an earthen or ſtone. 
ware veſſel; for unleſs the mixture 
is made exceedingly ſlowly, it grows 
ſo hot as to endanger breaking 3 
glaſs one. 

Tur ſpirit of ſea ſalt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable; 
it requires a greater fire to diſtil i 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by the action of 
the air, It is uſed chiefly as x 
menſtruum, for the making of o- 
ther preparations : ſometimes like- 
wiſe it is given, properly diluted, 
as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from ten to ſixty or ſe— 
venty drops. 


OPIRITUS SALIS. 
ſpirit of ſalt. 
Take a pound of ſea ſalt thorongh- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix and put 


them into an earthen retort, of 


ſuch a fize that theſe may fil 
only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furnace, 
adapt to it a large receiver, and 


lute well the junctures. Let. 


the fire be applied, at firſt very 
ſparingly, and afterwards in- 
creaſed by degrees, until all the 
ſpirits are driven over in the form 
of clouds. When the veſſels are 
grown cold, pour out the di- 


ſtilled liquor into a glaſs cucur- 
bit, and gently abſtract from it 


the phlegen, which will leave the 
ſpirit pure. 


Inſtead of brickduſt, ſome hate 


uſed bolar earths and clays. It 


has been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſub- 


ſtances act by diſcontinuing and d- 


viding the particles of the ſalt, ſo 
as to enable the fire to expel the 
"29 if this was true, glaſs ot 
and would prove equally ſervice- 


able, and the ſame intermedium 
N would 
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would anſwer as well for a num- 
ter of times as at firſt; the reverſe 
of which, experiments ſhew to be 
rue. Brick earth, and other ſub- 
ſances of this kind, contain a ſmall 
quantity of vitriolic acid, whoſe 
known property it is to diſengage 
the acid of ſea ſalt, and which 1s 
te only part of them of uſe in this 
proceſs. The quantity of ſpirit, 
therefore, obtained by theſe in- 
termedia, is only in proportion to 
that of the acid contained in 
them, which is extremely ſmall. 
This has occaſioned ſome to make 
uſe of vitriol, as containing a larg- 
er quantity of the vitriolic acid; 
but though vitriol is in this reſpect 
greatly preferable to brickduſt, or 
the argillaceous earths; yet in ano- 
ther, it is found leſs eligible ; its 
metallic part ſo ſtrongly adheres to 
the marine acid, as to keep it down 
after it is ſeparated from its baſis, 
or elſe ariſes along with it, and 
elles the product. Theſe me- 
thods therefore of extraQting the 
ſpirit of ſalt have been for ſome 
ime laid aſide; the foregoing, in 
which the pure vitriolic acid itſelf 
5 uſed, being in all reſpects more 
convenient and advantageous, 


AQUA FORTIS. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Nitre, 
Green vitriol uncalcined, each 
three pounds; 


The ſame vitriol calcined, one 


pound and a half. 


lx them well together, and diſtil 
with a very ſtrong fire, as long 
as any red vapour ariſes. 


A FORTIS SIMPLEX. 
Single * 
Edinb. 
ike two parts of vitriol calcined 
o whiteneſs, and one part of 
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powdered nitre. Mix them voy 
well together, and fill therewit 


an earthen retort to two-thirds ; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which is 
to be performed in the ſame 


manner as directed for ſpirit of 
ſalt, 


Tax vitriol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in the 
foregoing remark; it only occaſions 
a greater heat to be neceſſary than 
when the pure vitriolic acid is uſed, 
for the acid of the vitriol muſt be 
extricated before it can act on the 
nitre; the fire, however, muſt not 
be extremely ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome 
of the metallic parts of the vitriol 
will be forced over along with the 
nitrous acid: the direction of tho-— 
roughly mixing the ingredients 
ought to be well attended to, for 
if this is neglected, or but lightly 
performed, the due quantity of a- 
cid will not be obtained. The pro- 
duce of theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of. 
nitre containing ſo much more 
phlegm, or watery moiſture, than 
Glauber's ſpirit, as the vitriol em- 
ployed in its preparation does more 
than an equivalent quantity of oil 
of vitriol. 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX. 
Double 1 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Green vitriol calcined to white- 
neſs. 


Clay dryed and powdered, 
Powdered nitre, of each equal 
parts. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


Tuis proceſs is an unartful one. 
The clay appears to be of very 
little uſe, though the contrivers 
of the proceſs ſeems, from the re- 
duQion of the vitriol, to have 

Gg 
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laid conſiderable ſtreſs on it: all it 
can do is to kinder the melting of 


the ſalts. It would doubtleſs be 
better to omit the clay, and increaſe 
the quantity of the vitriol; which, 
in order to make the aquafortis of 
the ſtrength here intended, ſhould 
undergo a farther degree of calci- 
nation. 

The great demand which there 
is in ſundry buſineſſes ſor aquafor- 
tis has occaſioned the preparation 
of it to become a trade by itſelf. 
Hence larger and leſs expenſive in- 
ſtruments than thoſe mentioned a- 
bove, have been contrived. The 
common diſtilling veſſel is a large 
iron pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 
ware ſtill- head, to which is adapt- 
ed a large glaſs globe, or elſe a jar 
made of the ſame kind of clay as 
the head. The workmen are not 
at the trouble either of drying the 
vitriol, or pounding the nitre, but 
throw them both promiſcuouſly 
into the pot, where the fire ſoon 
liquefies, and mixes them together. 
The aquafortis, prepared after this 
manner, is extremely impure, and 
utterly unfit for many purpoſes, 
ſuch in particular are the ſolution 
of mercury and of ſilver: the vio- 
lence of the fire, employed in the 
operation, never fails to elevate 
ſome of the metallic parts of the 
vitriol ; the nitre is uſed rough or 
unrefined, which containing a por- 
tion of ſea falt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni- 
trous acid ; nor are the ingredients 
" free from bits of wood, or other ve- 
getable matters, which burning in 
the proceſs foul the ſpirit with an 
empyreumatic oll, giving it, at 
the ſame time, an high colour. If 
therefore common aquafortis be em- 
ployed in any medicinal preparati- 
on, it ought to be previouſly puri- 
fied ; the moſt effectual method 
of doing which is the follow- 


ing. 
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AQUA FORTIS PURIFICATA, 
Purified aquafortis 
Drop into the aquafortis a drop or 
two of ſolution of filyer, If it 
becomes milky or cloudy, drop 
in a little more of the ae 
till a freſh addition occaſions no 
further change; allowing proper 
intervals for the white matter to 
ſettle, that the effect of a new 
addition may be the better per- 
ceived. Then pour the liquor 
into a glaſs retort, and diſtil in a 
ſand-heat to dryneſs. 


* 


TH te milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of ſilver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the 
aquafortis; the filver abſorbing 
thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved. If the 
aquafortis is not made at all clou- 
dy by this folution, we may becer- 
tam of its having been previouſly 


free from the leaſt admixture of thoſe 


heterogeneous acids ; and when it 
ceaſes to become milky from a freſh 
addition, we may be equally cer- 
tain, that how much ſoever it might 
have contained of them at firſt, they 
are now perfectly ſeparated. 

The folution of filver is to be 
made in aquafortis already purif- 
ed. Where this cannot be had, 
the little quantity generally ſufhici- 
ent for the preſent purpoſe, may 
be made in the common impurs fort 
of aquafortis, which wilk be pur 
fied during the diſſolution itſelf. 
Put a thin bit of ſilver into a little 
of the aquafortis, and ſet the vial 
in a ſand-heat; if the aquafortis 
is pure, numerous minute bub- 
bles will iſſue from the filver 


on all ſides, and the metal will 
gradually diſſolve without, alter- 
ing the tranſparency of the |: 
quor : but if the aquafortis con- 
tains marine or vitriolic acid, it 


will quickly become milky, _ 
acids 
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acids uniting with the filver, as in 
the above procels, as faſt as the ni- 


trous acid difſolves it. As the 
white matter precipitates upon, 
and adheres to, the ſurface of the 
filver, ſo as to impede the further 
action of the menſtruum; the li- 
quor muſt be filtered and treated in 
the ſame manner with a hit of freſh 
ler: if any milkineſs ſtill enſues, 
the operation muſt be repeated with 
another piece of the metal, till all 
the-foreign acids are ſeparated, and 
the ſilver is found to diſſolve clear. 
Good aquafortis takes up about 
half its own weight of ſilver. 

The ſilver may be recovered from 
the White ſettlings, without any 
conſiderable loſs, by the following 
method. 


Let the matter be thoroughly dri- 
ed, then mixed with a little pot- 
aſh, and the mixture made into 
a paſte with oil. Pur this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it 
every where with a little more 
potaſh. Set the crucible in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 
raiſe the fire ſo as to bring the 
whole into fuſion. When the 
crucible is grown cold, a lump 
of fine filyer will be found in the 
bottom, 


AQUAFORTIS COMPOSITA. 
Compound aquafortis, 
Lond. 
Take ſixteen ounces of aquafortis, 
and one drachm of tea falt. D.. 
til them to dryneſs. 


Tarts is deſigned as a menſtru— 
um for quickſilver, for the prepa- 
lation of the red mercutial corro- 
ye, or red precipitate as it is cal- 
led; which the marine acid in this 
compound liquor renders of a more 
iparkling appearance, and more 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
made with the nitrous acid alone, 
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AQUA REGIA. 
Edinb. 

Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 
add to it, by little and little at 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre, or double aquafortis. Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand- 
beat, till the falt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved. 6 | 


Tre glaſs in which the mixture 
is made ſhould be placed under a 
chimney (to carry up the offenſive 
vapour) and its orifice by no means 
ſtopt till ſuch time as the ſalt is per- 
fectly diflolved, and the fumes 
ceaſe to ariſe with impetuoſity. 
Theſe cautions are extremely ne- 
ceſſary, if the proceſs be conduct- 
ed according to the directions a- 
bove. But if the ſal ammoniac, 
finely powdered, be gradually ad- 
ded to the acid ſpirit (which ought 


to be of a middle degree of ſtrength 


between ſingle aquafortis and ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience z 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable 
compaſs of time, provided the mix- 
ture be now and then ſtirred. —The 
only uſe of aqua regia and the 4- 
quæ fortes, is as menſtrua for 
certain mineral ſubſtances. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM, vel 
SPIRITUS ACETT. 

Diſtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 

VInegar. 
Lond. 

Let vinegar be diſtilled with a gen- 
tle heat as long as the drops fall 
free from an empyreuma. 

if ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


Edinb. 

Put any quantity of the beſt vine- 
'gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 
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in a ſand-bath, evaporate about 
one-fourth part of it: then diſtil 
the remainder in an alembic, with 
a glaſs head, gradually increa- 
ling the fire, as long as the ſpirit 
comes off clear, 


Tr 1s proceſs may be perform— 
ed either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The better 
kinds of wine vinegar ſhould be 
made uſe of ; thoſe prepared from 
malt liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity of a viſcous ſub- 
ſtance, as appears from the flimi- 
neſs and ropineſs to which they are 
very much ſubje& ; this not only 
hinders the acid parts from ariling 
freely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
pient, and at the fame time diſpo- 
ſes it to receive a diſagreeable im- 
preſſion from the fire. And indeed, 
with the beſt kind of vinegar, if 
the diſtillation be carried on to any 
great length, it is extremely difh- 
cult to avoid an empyreuma, The 
beſt method of preventing this in- 
convenience 1s, if a retort be made 
uſe of, to place the ſand but a lit- 
tle way up its ſides, and when fome- 
what more than half the liquor is 
come over, to pour on the remain- 
der a quantity of freſh vinegar e- 
qual to that of the liquor drawn 
off ; this may be repeated three or 
four times ; the vinegar ſupplied at 
each time being previouſly made 
hot: the addition of cold liquor 
would not only prolong the opera- 
tion, but alſo endanger breaking 
the retort. If the common ſtill is 
employed, it ſhould likewife be oc- 
caſionally ſupplied with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the fpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
the proceſs can be conveniently car- 


though if ſkilfully 
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ried no farther : the diſtilled ſpitit 
muſt be rectified by a ſecond diſtil- 
lation in a retort, or glaſs alembic, 
for though the head and receiver 
be of glaſs or ſtone ware, the acid 
will contract a metallic taint from 
the pewter worm. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mix- 
ed with about three times its weight 
of fine dry ſand, and committed to 
diſtillation in a retort, with a well 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed- 
ing ſtrong acid ſpirit ; together 
with an empyreumatic oil, which 
taints the ſpirit with a diſagreeable 
odour. This acid is nevertheleſs, 
without any rectification, better for 
ſome purpoſes (as a little of it will 
go a great way) than the pure ſpi- 
rit ; particularly for making the ſal 
diureticus of the London diſpenſa- 
tory; for there the oily matter, on 


which its ill flavour depends, is 


burnt out by the calcination. 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ftronger acid than vinegar it— 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſection of acids, page 61, and un- 
der the article AcET uu, page. 
74, their principal difference from 
the mineral acids conſiſts in their 
being milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs 
diſpoſſed to affect the kidneys, and 
promote the urinary ſecretions, ot 
to coagulate the animal juices. The 


matter, left aſter the diſtillation in 


glaſs veſſels, though not uſed in 
medicine, would doubtleſs prove 
a ſerviceable detergent, ſaponace- 
ous acid; and in this light it ſtands 
recommended by Boerhaave. 
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Combination of acid with vinous ſpirits, 


L L the mineral acids, on be- 
ing mixed with ſpirit of wine, 
raiſe a great ebullition and heat. 
If the acid is in ſmall quantity, it 
unites intimately with the vinous 
ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it in di- 
ſtillation. The taſte and all the 
characters of acidity, are deſtroyed; 
and the mixture acquires a grateful] 
fayour, which neither of the ingre- 
dients had before. . 


SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DULCTS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of witridl, 


Lond. 


Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 


vitriol, one pound; of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together by lit- 
tle and little at a time, and di- 
ſti] the mixture, with a very gen- 
tle heat, till a black froth begins 
to ariſe: then immediately re- 
move the whole from the fire, 
leſt this froth ſhould paſs over in- 
to the recipient, and fruſtrate 
the operation. 


Edinb. 

into four pints of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, drop cautiouſly one pound 
of oil of vitriol. Digeſt in a 
cloſe ſtopt matraſs, with a very 
gentle warmth in ſand, for eight 
_ and then diftil with a 
ſoft fire, till oily drops begin 
to appear in the neck of the re- 
tort, 

Add to the diſtilled ſpirit, an e- 
ual meaſure of water, in which 


ome ſalt of tartar has been diſ- 


ſolved, in the proportion of a 
drachm of the Ale to a pint of 
the water: mix them together, 
by ſhaking the veſſel; and draw 


off the ſpirit again by a gentle 
heat. 


Tur different proportions of the 
acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe 
proceſſes, make no variation in the 
quality of the produce, provided 
the diſtillation is duly conducted; 
all the redundant acid being left in 
the reſiduum. 

. A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in mixing the two liquors. 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to be 
put firſt into the retort, and the oil 
of vitriol to be poured upon it all 
at once ; a method of procedure 
by no means adviſeable, as a vio- 
lent heat and ebullition 'always en- 
ſue, which not only diſſipate a part 
of the mixture, but hazard alſo 
the breaking of the veſſel, to the 
great danger of the operator. O- 
thers put the oil of vitriol into the 
retort firſt, then by means of a 
funnel, with a long pipe that may 
reach down juſt to the ſurface of 
the acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine; 
if this is done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads itſelf 
on the ſurface of the oil of vitriol, 
and the two liquors appear diſtinct: 
on ſtanding for a week or two, the 
vinous ſpirit is gradually imbibed, 
without any commotion, and the 
veſſel may then be ſafely ſhaken, 
to complete the mixture; but if 
the ſpirit is poured in too haſtily at 
firſt, or if the veſſel is moved be- 
ſore the two liquors have in ſome 
degree incorporated, the ſame ef- 
ſect enſues as in the foregoing caſe. 
The only ſecure way is, to add the 
oil of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine 
by a little quantity at a time, wait- 
ing till the firſt addition is incor- 
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porated before another quantity is 
ut in: by this management, the 
eat that enſues is inconſiderable, 
and the mixture is effected without 
any inconvenience. 
he diſtillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and ver 
ntle heat, and not continued ſo 
ong as till a black froth begins to 
appear ; for before this time a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intend- 
ed. The ſeveral produQs are moſt 
commodiouſly kept apart by uſing 
a tubulated receiver, ſo placed, 
that its pipe may convey the mat- 
ter which will come over, into à 
vial ſet underneath : the juncture 
of the retort and recipient is to be 
luted with a paſte made of linſeed 
meal, and farther ſecured by a 
piece of wet bladder: the lower 
junQure may be cloſed only with 
ſome ſoft wax, that the vial may 
be occaſionally removed with eaſe. 
The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the ſides of the recipi- 
ent in ſtreight ſtriæ. It is colour- 
leſs as water, very volatile, inflam- 
mable, of an extremely fragrant 
ſmell, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 
After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe, 
which either form irregular ſtriæ, 
or are collected into large round 
drops like oil: on the firſt appear- 
ance of theſe, the vial (or the re- 
ceiver, if a common one is made 
uſe of) muſt be taken away, It a- 
mother be ſubſtituted, and the di- 
ſtillation continued, an acid liquor 
comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, like the ſumes of burn- 


ing brimſtone. At length a black 


froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and 
prevents our carrying the proceſs 
further. | 

- On the ſurface of the ſulphure- 
ous ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 
quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
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colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of veget- 
ables. It readily and totally dif. 
ſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and communicates to a large quan- 
tity of that menſtruum the taſte and 
ſmell of the aromatic or dulcifzed 
ſpirit. 

The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackith co- 
lour, and ſtil) highly acid. Treat- 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
ſame manner as before, it yields the 
ſame productions ; till at length, 
all the acid that remains unvolati- 
lized being ſatiated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compound proves a bitumin- 
ous, ſuphureous maſs ; which. ex- 
poſed to the fire in open veſſels, rea- 
dily burns, leaving a conſiderable 
quantity of fixt aſhes; in cloſe ones, 


explodes with violence; and with 


fixt alkaline ſalts, forms a com- 
pound, nearly ſimilar to one com- 
poſed of alkalies and ſulphur. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed both 
as a menſtruum and a medicine. It 
diſſolves ſome reſin us and bitumi- 


nous ſubſtances more readily than 


ſpirit of wine alone, and extraQts e- 
legant tinctures from ſundry veget- 
ables: eſpecially if reQihed, as in 
the ſecond of the above procelles, 
from a little fixt alkaline ſalt, to ſe- 
parate any redundant acidity. As 
a medicine, it promotes perſpirati- 
on and the urinary ſecretion, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and in many caſes 
abates ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, eaſes 
pains and procures ſleep: the doſe 
is from ten to eighty or ninety drops 
in any convenient vehicle. It 1s 
not eſſentially different from the ce- 
lebrated anodyne liquor of Hoff- 
man; to which it is, by the author 
himſelf, not unfrequently directed 
as a ſuccedaneum. 
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ed them together. 
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L1QUOR ANODYNUS MINERA- 
LIS HOFFMANNI. 
Hoffman's mineral anodyne liquor. 
Into half a pound of concentrated 
oil of vitriol, placed in a large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and 
little, through a long-ſtemmed 
funnel, one pint and a half of 
highly rectified ſpirit of wine. 
Stop the mouth of the retort, di- 
geſt for ſome days, and then di- 
ſtil with a very gentle heat. At 
firſt a fragrant ſpirit of wine will 
ariſe; and after it, a more fra- 
grant volatile ſpirit, to be caught 
in a freſh receiver. The receiv- 
er being again changed, a ſul- 
phureous, volatile, acid phlegm 
comes over; and at length a 
feveet oil of vitriol, which ſhould 
be immediately ſeparated, leſt it 
be abſorbed by the phlegm Mix 
the firſt and e ſpirits toge- 
ther, and in two ounces of this 
mixture difſolye twelve drops of 


the ſweet oil. If the liquor has 


any ſulphureous ſmell, rediſtil it 
from a little ſalt of tartar. Pari /. 


WHETHER this is the exact pre” 
paration, ſo much recommended 
and ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, 
as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, 
we capnot determine. We learn 
from his own writings, that his ano- 
dyne liquor was compoſed of the 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, and the a- 
romatic oil which ariſes after it ; 
but not in what proportions he mix- 
The college of 
Wirtemberg ſeem to think that all 
the oil was mixed with all the ſpirit 
obtained in one operation, without 
regard to the preciſe quantities. 


AqQua RABELLIANA. 
Eau de Rabel. 

Take four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of rectified 
you of wine, Pour the vinous 
pirit gradually into the acid, and 
digeſt in a cloſe matraſs. Pari/, 


Tu is liquor has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in France as a reſtringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit; from which it differs 
in having a conſiderable acidity, 


SPIRITUS ATHEREUS. 
s | Ethereal ſpirit. 
Edinb. 

Take dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, rec- 
tified as in the ſecond of the fore- 
going proceſſes under that title, 
page 453. 

Water in which ſalt of tartar has 
been diſſolved, in the proportion 
there preſcribed ; of each equal 
parts. 

Mix them together, then ſuffer them 
to reſt, and ſeparate the ethereal 
ſpirit which riſes to the top. 

Great part of the dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol may be recovered 
from the remaining liquor by di- 
ſtillation. 


Tu E preparation of this ſingu- 
lar fluid, now firſt received into a 
public pharmacopœia, has hitherto 
been confined to a few hands ; for 
though ſeveral proceſſes have been 
publiſhed for obtaining it, the ſuc- 
ceſs of moſt of them 1s precarious, 
and ſome of them are accompanied 
alſo with danger to the operator. 
The principal difficulty conſiſts in 
the diſtillation of the dulcihed ſpi- 
rit of vitriol ; where that ſpirit 
itſelf only is wanted, the method 


above directed for it-ſucceeds in <4 


perfection: but when it is made 
with a view to the ether, a little 
variation is neceſſary, for only a 
ſmall quantity of ether can be ſepa- 
rated from the ſpirit ſo prepared. 
There, the diſtillation is performed 
with an equable and gentle heat : 
here the fire ſhould be haſtily 
raiſed, fo as to make the liquor 
boil, for on this circumſtance the 
produce of ether principally de- 
pends. (See a paper on this ſub- 
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ject by Dr. Morris, in the tecond 
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volume of the Medical Obferva- 
tioas and inquiries, publiſhed by 
a ſociety of phyſicians in Lon- 
don.) The heat may be kept up 
to this degree till the black froth 
begins to appear : but it is more 
adviſeable, when the ebu'lition has 
continued for a little cine, to abate 
the heat. The moſt ſecure way 
will be, as ſoon as the mixture boils 
with large bubbles, to entirely re- 
move the fire: the retort ſhould 
be ſurrounded with ſand in an iron 
t, and the heat, which theſe have 
y this time acquired, will be ſuffi- 
cient for keeping up the ebullition 
a little longer, and for completing 
the diftillation. 
is to be drawn over againfrom ſome 
fixt alkaline ſalt; but the addition 
of water, in this rectification, does 
not appear to be neceflary. The 
ether 1s to be ſeparated from the 
reQified ſpirit in the manner above 
preſcribed. , | 


Tu ether or ethereal ſpirit is 
the lighteft, moſt volatile, and in- 
flammable, of all known liquids. 
It is lighter than the moſt high- 
ly reEtihed ſpirit of wine, in the 
+> +hiny of about 7 to 8; a drop, 
et fall on the hand, evaporates al- 
moſt in an inſtant, ſcarcely render- 
ing the part moiſt. It does not mix, 
or only in a ſmall quantity, with 
water, ſpirit of wine, aikaline lixi- 
via, volatile alkaline ſpirits, or a- 
cids; but is a 1 + di ſſolvent 
for oils, balſams, reſins, and other 
analogous ſubſtances, It has a fra- 
grant odour, which, in conſequence 
of the volatility of the fluid, is dif- 
fuſed through a large ſpace. Its 
medical effects are not as yet much 
known, though it is not to be 
doubted that a fluid of ſo much 
ſubtility muſt have conſiderable ones. 
It has often been found to give eale 
in violent head achs, by being ap- 
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pli-d externally to the part, and to 
relieve the tooth- ach, by being laid 
on the afflicted jaw. It has been 
given alto internally, with benefit, 
in whooping coughs, and hyſterical 
caſes, from two or three drops to 
five and twenty, in a glaſs of wine 
or water; which ſhould be wal. 
lowed as quick as poflible, as the 
ether ſo ſpeedily exhales. 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 
Lond. 

Take a quart of reQifhed ſpirit of 
wine, and halt a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix them, 
by pouring the nitrous ſpirit in- 
to the other ; and aiif with a 
gentle heat, as long as the liquor 
which comes over does not raiſe 
any efferyeſcence with lixivial 
ſalts. 


Edinb. 
Put three parts of rectiſied ſpirit of 


wine into a large bolt-heat, and 
gradually add thereto one part 
of ſpirit of nitre. Digeſt them 
together for two days ; and then 
diſtil in a ſand-heat, according 
ro art ; taking care, towards 
the end of the operation, that 
the retort break not from too 
great a heat. 


Hur the operator muſt take 
care not to invert the order of mix- 
ing the two liquors, by pouring the 
vinous ſpirit into the acid; for ii 
he ſhould, a violeat efferyeſcence 
and heat would enſue, and the 
matter be diſperſed in highly nox- 
ous red fumes, The moſt conve- 


nient and ſafe method of perform- 
ing the mixture ſeems to be, to put 
the inflammable ſpirit into a large 
glaſs body with a narrow mouth, 
placed under a chimney, and to 
pour upon it the acid, by means of 

| | a glaſ; 


Chap. 8. 


a glaſs funnel, in very ſmall quan- 


ities at a time; ſhaking the veſſel. 


2s {pon as the efferveſcence enſuing 
upon each addition ceaſes, before 
a freſh quantity is put in; by this 
means, the glaſs will heat equally, 
and be prevented from breaking. 
During the action of the two ſpirits 
upon one another, the veſſel ſhould 
be lightly covered; if cloſe ſtopt, 
it will bart] and if left entirely 
open, ſome of the more valuable 
parts will exhale. Lemery directs 
the mixture to be made in an open 
veſſel : by which unſcientifical pro- 
cedure, he uſually loſt, as he him- 
ſelf obſerves, half his liquor ; and 
we may preſume that the remain- 
der was not the medicine here in- 
tended. | 

The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at leaſt 
twelve hours, that the fumes may 
entirely ſubſide, and the union be 
in ſome meaſure compleated. The 
diſtillation ſhould be performed 


witha very flow and well regulated 


fre; otherwiſe the vapour will ex- 
pand with ſo much force as to burſt 
the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems to have 
experienced the juſtneſs of this ob- 
ſervation ; and hence directs the 
juncture of the retort and receiver 
not to be luted, or but ſlightly : 
fa tubulated recipient, with its 
upright long pipe, be made uſe of, 
and the diſtillation performed with 
the heat of a water-bath, the veſ- 
els may be luted without any dan- 
ger; this method has likewiſe 
another advantage, as it aſcertains 
the time when the operation is 
iniſhed : examining the diſtilled 
ſpirit every now and then with al- 
laline ſalts, as directed above, is 
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ſufficiently troubleſome: whilſt in 
a water-bath, we may ſafely draw 
over all that will ariſe, for this 
heat will elevate no more of the 
acid than what is dulcified by the 
vinous ſpirit, ; 

Dulcitied ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 
in great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes thenatural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach : it may be 
given from twenty drops to 2 
drachm, in any convenient vehicle. 
Mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſpi- 
rit of hartſhorn, the ſpiritus vola- 
tilis aromaticus, or any other alka- 
line ſpirit, it proves a mild yet ef- 
ficacious diaphoretic, and often no- 
tably diuretio; eſpecially in ſome 
febrile caſes where ſuch a ſalu- 
tary evacuation is wanted. A ſmall 
proportion of this ſpirit added to 
malt ſpirits, gives them a flayour 
approaching to that of French 
brandy. 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. 
Edinb. 
This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, 
after the ſame manner as dulci- 
fied ſpirit of nitre. 


Tus dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly, 
as that of the two foregoing acids, 
only a minute portion of it unitin 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unleſfs 
the proceſs is ſkilfully managed, 
ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach; indigeſtion, 
and the like, following from hard 
drinking; at preſent it is not often 
made uſe of or kept in the ſhops. 
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Neutral Salts. 


HEN any acid and any alka- 
kaline ſalts are mixed toge- 
ther, in ſuch proportion that neither 
of them may prevail, they form by 
their coalition a new compound, 
called NEUTRAL. In all the com- 


binations of this kind (except ſome 


of thoſe with vegetable acids) the 
alkali and acid are fo ſtrongly re- 
tained by one another, that they 
are not to be diſunited by any de- 
gree of fire. How volatile ſoever 
the acid was by itſelf, if combined 
with a fixt alkali, it proves almoſt 
as fixt as the pure alkali : if the al- 
kali is of the volatile kind, the 
compound proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
liming in its whole ſubſtance, with- 
out any ſeparation of its parts. 
There are, however, means of pro- 
curing this diſunion by the inter- 
vention of other bodies, as we 
have already ſeen in the ſeparation 
of the volatile alkali of ſal ammo- 
niac, and of the acids of nitre and 
ſea ſalt: but in all caſes of this 
kind, only one of the ingredients of 
the neutral ſalt can poſlibly be ob- 
tained by itſelf, the ſeparation of 
this happening in virtue of the ſuper- 
added body uniting with the other. 


There is another kind of com- 
pound ſalts, formed by the coali- 
tion of acids with earthy and me. 
tallic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſeve- 
ral obvious gi : ſome of 
them change blue vegetable juices 
to a green like alkalies, and others 
to a red like acids, while neutral 
ſalts make no change in the colour 
mixed with boiling milk, they co- 
agulate it, while neutral ſalts ra4 
ther prevent its coagulation : from 
moſt of them, the acid is diſunited 
by fire, without the intervention of 
any additional matter, of which we 
have ſeen an inſtance in the diſtil- 
lation of the acid of vitriol: but 
the moſt diſtinguithing, and uni- 
verſal, character of theſe ſalts is, 
that ſolutions of them, on the 
addition of any fixt alkali, grow 
turbid, and depoſit their earth or 
metal, It were to be wiſhed that 
cuſtom had appropriated ſome par- 
ticular name to the ſalts of this 
Claſs, to prevent their being con- 
founded, which ſeveral of them 
have often been, with the perfect 
neutral ſalts. 
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The preceding table exhibits, at 
me view, the ſeveral compound 
fals reſulting from the umon of 
tach of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 
earths ; the acids being placed on 
the top, the alkalies and earths on 
the left hand, and the compound 
alts in the reſpective interſections; 
and is thus to be underſtood. 
In the upright columns, under 
ach of the acids, are ſeen the 
ſeveral compound ſalts reſulting 
om the union of that acid with 
che reſpeQive alkalies and earths 
on the left fide. In the tranſ- 
zerſe columns, oppoſite to each 
particular alkali and earth, are 
{zen the compound ſalts reſult- 
ing from the union of that alkali 
or earth with the reſpeQtive acids 
on the top; and, converſely, of 
each of the compound ſalts ex- 
preſſed in the table, the compo- 
nent parts are found on the top of 
the upright column, and on the 
left fide of the tranſverſe column, 
in whoſe interſeQion that particular 
falt is placed. Some of theſe falts 
have been already treated of in the 
Materia Medica ; but it was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
view, for the greater 1 in 
regard to their compoſition, and the 
Great properties which their com- 
ponent parts aſſume in different 
combinations. 


Cryſtallization of ſalts. 


Tuis is a general operation on 
neutral and molt of the other com- 
pound ſalts. It depends upon theſe 
principles : that water, of a certain 
degree of heat, diſſolves, of any 
particular ſalt, only a certain de- 
terminate quantity: that on 1n- 
creaſing the heat, it diſſolves more 
ind more (except only in one in- 
ance, common ſalt) till it comes 
0 boil, at which time both its heat 
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and diflolving power are at their 
height: that in returning to its firſt 
temperature, it throws off again 
all that the additional heat had 
enabled it to diffolve : that inde- 
pendently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evapo- 
ration of the fluid itſelf will occa- 
ſion a proportional ſeparation of 
the falt: and that the particles 
of the ſalt, in this ſeparation from 
the water, unleſs too haſtily forced 
together by ſudden cooling, or ſtrong 
evaporation, or diſturbed by exter- 
nal cauſes, generally concrete into 
tranſparent and regularly figured 
maſſes, called cryſtals. The ſeve- 
ral ſalts aſſume, in cryſtallization, 
figures peculiar to each: thus the 
cryſtals of nitre are hexagonal 
priſms; thoſe of ſea ſalt, cubes; 
thoſe of alum, octohedral maſſes ; 
while ſal ammoniac ſhoots into thin 
fibrous plates like feathers. 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form is not merely in 
regard to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſecuring, 
their purity and perfection. From 
ſubſtances not diſſoluble in water, 
they are purified by the previous 
ſolution and filtration: by cryſtal- 
lization, one ſalt is purified from an 
admixture of ſuch other ſaline bo- 
dies as diſſolve either more eaſily 
or more difficultly than itſelf. For 
it two or more ſalts be diſſolved 
together in a certain quantity of 
hot water, the ſalt which requires 
the greateſt heat for its ſolution in 
that quantity of water, will firſt 
begin to ſeparate in cooling: and 
if the water 1s kept evaporating, in 
an uniform hear, the falt which 
requires moſt water in that heat 
will be the firſt in cryſtallizing. 
In all caſes of this kind, if the pro- 
ceſs is duly managed, the firſt 
ſhootings are generally well figured 
and pure: the ſucceeding ones, 
ſooner or later according to the 


quantity 
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uantity of the other ſalts in the 
liquor, retain an admixture of 
thoſe ſalts, which they betray 
by their ſmallneſs and by their 
figure. | 

In order to the cryſtallization 
of ſaline ſolutions, it is cuſtomary 
to boil down the liquor, till ſo much 
of the fluid has exhaled, as thar 
the ſalt begins to concrete from it 
even while hot, forming a pellicle 
upon the ſurface expoſed to the air; 
when this mark appears, the whole 
is removed into a cold place. 
This method ſeldom affords perfect 
cryſtals ; for when water is thus 
faturated with the ſalt in a boiling 
heat, and then ſuddenly cooled; 
the particles of the ſalt run haſtily 
and irregularly together, and form 
only a confuſed ſemitranſparent 
maſs. It is by flow concretion 
that moſt ſalts af Fins their cryſtal- 
line form in perfection. The eva- 
poration ſhould be gentle, and con- 
tinued no longer, than till ſome 
drops of the liquor, in a heat below 
boiling, being let fall upon a cold 
glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline 
hlaments : the liquor is then im- 
mediately to be removed from the 
fire into a leſs warm, but not a cold 
place; and the veſſel covered with 
a cloth to prevent the acceſs of cold 
air, and the formation of a pelli- 
cle, which falling down through the 
fluid, would diſturb the regularity 
of the cryſtallization. This is the 
moſt effectual method for moſt 
ſalts; though there are ſome, 
whoſe cryſtallization is to be ef- 
fected, not by an abatement of the 
heat, but by a continued equable 
evaporation of the fluid ; ſuch in 
particular is fea ſalt. 

Salts retain in cryſtallization a 
portion of the aqueous fluid, with- 
out betraying any marks of it to 
the eye ; on this their cryſtalline 
form appears in great meaſure to 
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depend. The quantity of phlegm 
or water varies in different falts 
dry cryſtals of nitre were found, 
on ſeveral careful trials, to contain 
about one-twentiethof their weight, 
thoſe of alum, one ſixth ; ſea falt, 
one-fourth ; borax, green vitriol, 
and the purging falts, no leſs than 
one half. The ſame ſalt appear 
always to retain nearly the ſame 
quantity. 

Some falts diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine; and here alſo, as in water, 
the ſolution is limited, though the 
ſalt is not eaſily recovered in a cry- 
ſtalline form. Such in particular 
are, combinations of the nitrous 
acid with volatile alkalies, and 
with calcareous earths; of the 
marine acid with all the ſoluble 
earths; of the acetous with fixt 
and volatile alkalies. Scarce any 
of the compound ſalts, whoſe acid 
is the vitriolic, are affected by 
vinous ſpirits. 


Salts differ greatly in their diſpo- 


fition to aſſume and retain a cry- 
ſtalline form. Many, even of the 
compound kind, imbibe humidity 
like fixt alkalies, fo as to cryſtal- 
lize with diſkculty; and when cry- 
ſtallized, or exficcated by heat, to 
deliquiate again'in the air. Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous 
and marine acid with all the folu- 
ble earths, and of the acetous both 
with earths and alkalies. The 
vitriolic acid, on the other hand, 
forms, with all the ſubſtances i 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals ; 45 
do likewiſe the other mineral acids 
with all alkalies. 

The cryſtallization of thoſe falts, 
which are not diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, is generally promoted by 
a ſmall addition of that pint; 
which, abſorbing the water, 0 
weakening its diſſolving power on 
the ſalt, diſpoſes the ſalt to paſt 
from it more freely. The operat' 


muſt be careful however not to add 
t00 
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oo much of the ſpirit, eſpecially 
where the ſalt is compoſed of an 
earthy or metallic body united 
with the acid; leſt it abſorb the 
\cidas well as the water, and in- 
tend of a gradual and regular 
cryltallization, haſtily precipitate 
the earth or metal in a powdery 
form. 


Mr. Rouelle, of the French aca- II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 


demy of ſciences, has examined 
with great attention the phænome- 
mol the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
and publiſhed the reſult of his ob- 
ſerrations in different volumes of 
the Memoirs of that academy. 
Among other curious particulars, 
ke has given a general diſtribution 
of ſalts, in regard to their cryſtal- 
ization, which will be of prac- 
tical utility to the artiſt. 

He divides evaporation into 
three degrees; inſenſible evapora- 
tin, or that effedded by the na- 
tural warmth of the atmoſphere, 
from freezing up to the heat of the 
ſummer's fun ; mean evaporation, 
commencing with the ſun's heat, 
and extending to that in which 
the exhaling ſtream is viſible to 
the eye, and the liquor too hot 
to be endured by the hand ; ard 


firong evaporation, reaching trom 


this period to boiling. He divides 
alts into fix claſſes ; the diltinc- 
tions of which are taken from 
thedegree of evaporation in which 
ey cryſtallize moſt perfeQly, 
rom the figure of their cryſtals, 
their diſpoſition to remain fingle 
or unite into cluſters, and 
their receiving an increaſe from 
1 continuance of the cryſtalliza- 
tion, | 


I. The firſt claſs conſiſts . 
of falts which cryſtallize 
into ſmall plates or very 
thin ſcales. The cryſtals 
are ſingle. They are, of 


Selemtes. 


all ſalts, thoſe which cry- | 


- 


ſtrong evaporation, the 


III. Salts whoſe cryſtals are © 


parallelopipeds; with the 
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ſtallize moſt frequently 
on the furface of their 
ſolutions, which retain 
leaſt water in their cry- 
ſtals, and require moſt 
to diſſolve in. They 
cryſtallize moſt perfeQly 
by inſenſible evapora- 


tion. q 


cubes, cubes with the 
angles truncated, or py- 
ramids of four or fx 
ſides, They form ſingle, 
and change their* figure 
by new accretions, By 
inſenſible evaporation they 
cryſtallize at the bot- 
tom, by mean evapora- 
tion at the ſurface, and 
by both kinds they prove 
perfect and regular: by 


liquor contracts a pelli- 
cle, and in cooling yields 
few cryſtals, and thoſe ill 
hgured. 2 


tetrahedral, pyramidal, 
parallelopipeds, rhom- 
boidal, and rhomboidal 


angles variouſly truncated 
according to different cir- 
cumſtances. They form 
ſingle (except that ſome 
few unite by the baſes) 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. They 
cryſta'lize at the bottom, 
moſt perfectly by inſenſi- 
ble evaporation : by mean 
and ftrong evaporation, 
the liquor contrads a 
pellicle, and in cooling 
the cryſtals adhere to the 
pellicle, and prove con- 
fuſed and ill formed. 
They retaina large quan- 


* 


Cubical 


+ 
S 
— 


* 


Sedative ſalt, 


ſalt. Spiritus ſalis 
Tartar, 


Sea 
marini coagulatus, 


Vitriolated tartar. 


's ſalt. Green wit- 


gnett 


riol. Blue witriol. White witridl. Verdegris, 


nitre. Sei 


tity of water. k 


Alum. Borax. 
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IV. Salt hoſ; ' * 
2. Salts whoſe cryſtals] £ VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are f; il 
parallelopi- | in very ſmall need] 82 \ 
peds, with the extremi- | '. G Ws CL wh 
ties terminating in two E figures No wag Ds the 
ſurfaces inclined to one | X — tall; =” of them 8. (ſe 
another, ſo as do form a 2 nel 0 5 inſenſible <> mal 
point and acute angles | 7 8 2 3 e ER ligt 
with the large ſides. 'B * gree. The : le., ” F wil 
They cluſter together, | & & be 1 ws, rs | 2 Th 
uniting by the baſes, ES evaporation, Rag be thick $2 WJ ot 
into tufts. The cryſtals [I conliſtence en be 13% con 
are largeſt and moſt re- Lo contract 5 ellicl — 7; hy | 
gular by inſenſible _—_ JE cryſtallize ares pals * ln 
oration : 8 TY 
P aſty 3 3 pol. IE — 5 Fo the cryſtals are [Id 7 
EET Gemed: and in SE et ang regular, ſpirit of S. 0 
. * ne muſt be uſed or 8 tne 
cooling the cryſtals prove | & ſome other medium- if | $8 neſs 
62d fall, They _ a. the ſalt is fotuble in ſpi- by left 
tain a large quantity of | & rit. Th . i in 
water in 59 ts ſolve in „ IL and 
1 little to diſ- J quefy in the air. | J : inf 
ill, J — 2 x 
$ 
NITRUM PURIFICATUM. I 
Purified nitre. * 
V. Salts whoſe cryſtals 1 - . Oc 
are very lorg, 1 8 8 8 * nitre in water till it is dif- a h 
of needles, priſms, or | 8 n olved; filter the folution Wl ber 
columns of different fur- O through paper ; and then, after I na 
faces. They ſhoot at 18 due evaporation, ſet it by ina na 
the bottom, and cluſter | = . cold place, that the nitre may pol 
together into tufts of IS ſhoot into cryſtals. ting 
regular figures. By in- SE The liar Edinb. . lic 
ſenſible evaporation | .= e liquor, which remains after Va 
they ſcarce ever cryſtal- 8 'Z the cryſtallization, may be fur- this 
lize well. By mean and | = ther evaporated, and ſet to ſhoo of | 
rong evaporation, they L as before ; but this proceſs mul: lis 
ive a pellicle, and in f = © not be too long protracted. nit 
w cool - | E ..: cin 
— Aghog = : 8 Common nitre contains uſually Ne 
ried too far, they yield J R > a conſiderable proportion of ſea has 
perfeAly well formed D ſalt, which in this proceſs is ſept- fro 
cryſtals, which at firſt VEE rated, the ſea ſalt remainin dil- cal 
ſwim, but ſoon fall to 388 ſolved after greateſt part o the m 
recess > nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals fon 
poration was too long <EE which ſhoot after the firſt evaps ing 
continued, the cryſtals Rs; TOs are large, regular, and ty 
prove confuſed and ill EEE pure : but when the remaining J 8 
formed. | 1 further evaporated, and ba 
0g this repeated a ſecond or thi Bi the 


time, the cryſtals prove at leng" 
; ſinal 


hs. 


— 


trous acid united with abſorbent eart 


Nt 


Chap. 8 
ſmall, imperfect, and tipt with 
tile cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extraded from 
the earths impregnated with it 
ſee page 183) is treated in this 


manner, there remains at laſt a 
liquor, called mother-ley, which 
will no longer afford any cryſtals. 
This appears to participate of the 
aitrous and marine acids, and to 
contain an earthy matter diſſolved 
by thoſe acids. On adding alka- 
line lixivia, the earth is precipi- 
tated, and when en, or wath- 
ed with water, proves inſipid. If 
the liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is 
leſt, which being ſtrongly calcined 
in a crucible, parts with the acids, 
and becomes, as in the other caſe, 
inſipid. | 

This earth has been celebrated 
as an excellent purgative, in the 
doſe of a drachm or two; and, in 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- 
pochondriacal and other diſorders. 
This medicine was for ſome time 
kept a great ſecret, under the 
names of magnefia alba, nitrous pa- 
nacea, count Palmer's powder, il 
told ere albo Romano, poudre de Sen- 
tinelli, & c. till Lanciſi made it pub- 


lic in his notes on the Metallotheca + 


Vaticana. It has been ſuppoſed that 
tlis earth is no other than a portion 
of the lime commonly added in the 
elixation of nitre at the European 
nitre-works :: but though the ſpe- 
eimens of magneſia examined by 
Neumann, and ſome of that which 
has lately been brought hither 
[rom abroad, gave plain marks of a 
calcareous nature; yet the true 
magneſia mult be an earth of a dif- 
ferent kind, calcareous earths be- 
ing rather aſtringent than purga- 
tive, The earthy baſis of the ſal 
catharticus amarus is found to 
lave the- properties aſcribed to 
the true magneſia of nitre, and 
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appears to be the very ſame ſpe- 
cies of earth: from that ſalt there- 
fore this medicine is how prepared, 
as will be ſeen hereafter. 


SAL AMMONTACUS PURIFI- 
CATUS. , 
Purified ſal ammoniac 
x Lond. 

This ſalt is purified by ſolution in 
water, filtration, and cryſtalli- 
zation, aſter the manner above 
direQed for nitre. 

Edinb. 

The liquor remaining after the 
cryſtallization is to be further 
evaporated, and the cryſtalliza- 
tion repeated, ſo long as any falt 
will ſhoot from it. | 


Tur impurities of ſal ammoniac 
are commonly ſuch as will not diſ- 
ſolve in water : and hence the pu- 
rihcation is effefted by the ſolution 
and filtration. The very laſt cry- 


ſtals ſeldom betray an admixture of 


any other ſalt. 


FLOS SALIS AMMONIACI. 
Flowers of ſal ammoniac. 
Edinb, 

Take any convenient quantity of 
dry ſal ammoniac in powder: 

put it into an eartheu cucurbit ; 
and having fitted on a blind- 
head, ſublime the ſalt with a fir 
gradually increaſed. 


TH1s proceſs ſeems to be in- 


tended with a view to the further 
purification of the ſalt. As fal 
ammoniac, however, carries up” 
with it ſubſtances which of them- 
ſelves are not volatile, as it is ori- 
ginally prepared by a fimilar pro- 
ceſs, and may poſſibly ſuffer ſome 
alteration in 1ts quality from repe- 
titions of it ; the ſublimation does 
not appear to be either needful or 
expedient. Neumann obſerves, 


that by repeated ſublimations, it 
acquires at length a yellowiſh 
tinge 
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tinge, and a particular ſmell, of 
which it diſcovered nothing at firſt, 
and which he attributes to the ex- 
trication of the oily or inflamma- 
ble matter of its volatile animal 
falt ; for that fal ammoniac parti- 
cipates of an inflammable principle, 
appears from its deflagration with 
nitre. | 


VITRIOLUM PURIFICA- 
TUM, vulgo GILLA 
VITRIOLI. 

Purified white witriol, commonly 
called gilla of vitriol. 

Edinb. | 
Diſſolve white vitriol in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, filter 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to 
the conſumption of two-thirds : 
ſet the remainder in a cold place, 
that the ſalt may ſhoot into 
cryſtals upon the ſides of the 
veſſel, and afterwards -dry the 
cryſtals in the ſun. The re- 
maining liquor is to be further 
evaporated, and ſet to cryſtal- 
lize as before; and this proceſs 
repeated till no more ſalt will 


| ſhoot. 


$oLUT1ONS of white vitriol de- 
polite, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 
ſubſtance ; which, if not ſuffered 
to ſeparate before the liquor is ex- 
. ſet to ſhoot, will foul 
the cryſtals. Wilſon direQs the 
vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 
much water as will keep it from 
cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 
two pounds and a half of water to 
one of the vitriol; and the filtered 
ſolution kept warm, to ſettle, for 
twenty-four hours: being then 
evaporated to a proper pitch for 
cryſtallization, a yellow matter 1s 
ſtill frequently found at the bot- 
tom, from which the liquor muſt 
be decanted before it is fet by to 
ſhoot. It may be obſerved, that 
the ſeparation is by far the moſt 


Ws, 
a 
and 
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plentiful and ſpeedy while the liquor 
boils : ſolutions, which had ſtood 
in the cold for ſome days, and ap- t 
peared perfectly clear, on being 
made to boil, became immediately 


turbid, and threw off a yellow \ 
ochre, 
SAL VITRIOLI. L 
Sal of vitriol. 
Lond. | 
Take of 


White vitriol, one pound ; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil}. of yi- 
triol, one ounce by weight ; 
Water as much as is ſufficient. 
Boil them together till the vitriol | 
is diſſolved; then filter the li- | 
uor, and after due evaporation 


et it by in a cold place to cry- : 

ſtallize. | wel 

; not 

Hers the intention is not to ſe As 

parate the ochery matter of the fill 

vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparat- maſ 

ing and colouring the cryſtals, 2nd 

This is effeQtually anſwered by the exhi 

addition of the acid, by which it is nati 

kept diſſolved. Mai 

if tl 

ALUMEN USTUM. tinu 

Burnt alum. be 

Lond. grou 

Let alum be calcined in an iron or ap 

earthen veſſel, ſo long as it bub- from: 
bles and ſwells up. 

: Lxpc 

Tur bubbling or bliſtering pro- gr 

ceeds from the phlegm retained in ea 

the cryſtals ; after that is expelled, a 1 

the ſalt cannot be made liquid by wh 

any degree of fire, Alum is com- tin 

poſed of vitriolic acid and an earth: ltic 

and it is remarkable, that combi- ing 


nations of that acid with all earths, * 
with moſt metals, and; even with 
vegetable fixt alkalies, are unſu- 

ſible. | | 
The alum thus deprived of 
its phlegm, proves conſiderably 
ſtronger, and more acrid, inſomucd 
| „ 


as to be ſometimes employed for 
conſuming fungous fleſh : it is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of leaving 
a hardneſs upon the part. 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
Calcined witriol. 
Lond. 

Let green vitriol be calcined in an 
earthen veſſel, with an open fre, 
till it becomes thoroughly dry : 
then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and ſet it by for 

- uſe, well cloſed from the air. 


ned, if it has acquired a red co- 


ol lour at the ſides and bottom of 
15 the veſſel. 

n 

2 Tr1s proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 


well for ſmall quantities, but does 
not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 


2 As the action of the fire is exerted 
he irll on the external parts of the 
u- maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
s. and, where the quantity is large, 
he exhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
18 nation, whilſt the internal part re- 


mains almoſt unchanged : and even 
lt the proceſs is ſtill farther con- 
tinued, the effect required will not 
be produced; for the outſide 
growing firſt hard, prevents the 


or traporation of the aqueous parts 

ab- from within, 
Elinb. 

Lipoſe any quantity of powdered 

ro- green vitriol, in an unglaſed 

in earthen veſſel, to the action of 

led, a moderate fire, till it becomes 

| by white: keeping the matter con- 

= unually ſtirring, to prevent its 


licking to the veſſel, and acquir- 
b. ing a ſtony hardneſs. If this 
| be urged with a more vehement 
fre, it paſſes into a deep red ſub- 


lance, called colcothar of vi- 
triol. 


Tuts method is ſufficiently trou- 
dome: for unleſs the beat be 
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The vitriol is ſufficiently calci- 
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very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 
bour. 

The method uſually praQiſed by 


the chemiſts js, to place a deep 


earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fre; the vi- 
triol ſoon liquefies, boils up, and 
by degrees incruſtates to the ſides 
of the veſlel ; ſome more vitriol is 
then thrown in and ſuffered to 
incruſtate in the ſame manner, and 
this procedure repeated till the 
pan 1s nearly full of the concret- 
ted matter, which proves of a 
whitiſh colour, except on the out- 
ſide next the pan (which muſt be 
broken to take it out) where it ap- 
pears yellowiſh or reddiſh, ac- 
cording to the continuance and 
degree of fire. If the vitriol be 
deſired till farther dephlegmated, 
this may be commodiouſly effected, 
by reducing the maſs into a groſs 
powder (which will now no longer 
melt) and then calcining it over 
a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, 
till it has gained the degree of 
dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour. — The prin- 
cipal uſe of calcined vitriol is for 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit of vi- 
triol: if employed for this pur- 
poſe uncalcined, it would melt in 
the diſtilling veſſel, and running 
into a lump, ſcarce give out any 
ſpirit, and the little obtained would 
be very weak, 


TARTARUM VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Vitriolated tartar. 
Lond. | 
Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 
ter: and whilſt the liquor conti- 
H h nues 
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nues boiling, throw into it alt 
of tartar, or any other alkaline 
falt, till no farther efferveſcence 
ariſes upon a freſh addition ; 
which generally happens when 
four ounces, or a little more, of 
the ſalt have been uſed. Filter 


the liquor through paper, and af- 


ter due evaporation ſet it by to 
cryſtallize. a 


Here the acid of the vitriol 
forſakes the iron which it was be- 
fore in poſſeſſion of, to unite with 
the alkaline ſalt : particular care 
ought to be had that the quantity 
of alkali be ſufficient to fully ſa- 
turate the acid, otherwiſe it will 
not depoſit all the metal. It 1s 
convenient, even after the ſatu- 
ration ſeems, from the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſing, to be compleated, to 
throw in a little more of the alkali ; 
for by this means the preparati- 
on is ſecured from containing any 
metallic matter ; whilſt the ſuper- 
fluous quantity of alkali can do 
no prejudice, as it remains uncryſ- 
tallized. 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with 
water, and ſtrongly attract moiſ- 
ture even from the air; yet the 
neutral ſalt reſulting from the com- 
bination of theſe two, vitriolated 
rartar is one of the ſalts moſt diffi- 
cult of ſolution, very little of it 
being taken up by cold water. 
Hence ſome have directed the li- 
quor in this proceſs to be filtered 
whilſt very hot, ſuſpecting, that if 
it was ſuffered to cool, great part 
of the ſalt would be thrown off and 
left upon the paper. Thecollege, 
however, have avoided this incon- 
venience, by ordering a quantity of 
water which is found to be ſuffici- 
ent for keeping the ſalt diſſolved in 
the cold, or at leaſt in a moderate 
warmth. 
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Edinb. 

Take oil of vitriol diluted with e. 
qual its quantity of warm water; 
put it into a large glaſs veſſel, 
and gradually drop into it oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the ef. 
ferveſcence ceaſes. Then filter 
the liquor, evaporate it till a 
pellicle appears upon the ſurface, ſ 
and ſet it by in a cold place to 
cryſtallize, 


TH1s is an elegant, and one of 0 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre- 
paring this ſalt. The Edinburgh 
college, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 


8 6 co 
into the alkaline: by the converſe tie 
procedure, now received, it is ob- the 
viouſly more eaſy to ſecure againſt bel 
a redundance of acidity : for the loo 
greater certainty in this point, it the 
may be expedient, as in the fore- me 
going proceſs, to drop in a little | 


more of the alkaline ley than the 
ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to require. ; 

But though the manner of pre- 
paration, here directed, appears 
to be the moſt commodious, there 
is one imperfeCtion in the proceſs, 
a deficiency in the quantity of wa- 
ter. There is not near water e- 
nough to keep vitriolated tartar dil- 
ſolved, and of conſequence, as faſ: 
as the alkaline ſalt is neutralized 
by the acid, great part falls to the 
bottom in a powdery form, [i 
the Leyden pharmacopœia, this in. 
convenience is judiciouſly provided 
againſt : the oil of vitriol is diluted 
with four times its quantity of wa- 
ter, and the alkaline ley being gra- 
dually dropt into it till the point ol 
ſaturation is obtained, four times 
the quantity more of water is ad. 
ded, and the mixture boiled, that 


ſuch part of the ſalt as had prec' NI 
pitated, may be diſſolved: the |: 
uor is then filtered while hot, aue 
et by to cryſtallize. In get Dil, 
0 
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obtain perfect and well formed cry- 
tals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet 
in the cold, but continued in the 
moderate heat, ſuch as the hand 
can ſcarcely bear, that the water 
may lowly evaporate. 


Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall do- 
ſes, as a ſcruple or half a drachm, 
is an uſeful aperient; in larger 
ones, as four or five drachms, a mild 
cathartic, which does not paſs off 
ſo haſtily as the _ ſal catharticus 
amarus, or ſal Glauberi, and ſeems 
to extend its action further. The 
wholeſale dealers in medicines have 
commonly ſubſtituted to it an ar- 
ticle otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs in 
their ſhops, the reſiduum of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitte: this may be 
looked upon as a venial fraud, if 
the ſpirit has been prepared as for- 
merly direQed, and the reſiduum 
diſſolred and cryſtallized ; but it 
is a very dangerous one if the 
vitriolic acid has been uſed in an 
over proportion, and the caput 
mortuum employed without cry- 
ſtallization; the falt in this caſe, 
inſtead of a mild neutral one of a 
moderately bitter taſte, proving 
highly acid. The purchaſer ought 
therefore to inſiſt upon the ſalt 
being in a cryſtalline form. The 
cryſtals, when perfect, are oblong, 
with fix flat fides, and termi- 
nated at each end by a ſix- ſided 
pyramid : ſome appear compoſed 
oi two pyram:ds joined together 
by the baſes, and many, in the 
moſt perfect cryſtallizations I have 
leen, are very irregular. They 
decrepitate in the fire, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of ſea ſalt, for which 


* have ſometimes been milta- 
Len, 


NITRUM VITRIOLATUM. 


Vitriolated nitre. 
| Lond. 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
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which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre : 
filter the ſolution through paper, 
and cryſtallize the ſalt. 


TH1s falt is not different from 
the tartarum witriolatum, bein 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid, — 
the alkaline baſis of nitre, which 
alkali is no other than the common 
vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, as ſalt 
of tartar or potaſh : it is, in 
effect, from the aſhes of vegeta- 
bles, that the nitre prepared in 
Europe receives its alkaline baſis. 
If any unchanged nitre remains in 
the maſs, it is left diſſolved in the 
water while the vitriolated alkali 
cryſtallizes. 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues. 


Edinb. 
Take 


Nitre in powder, 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each e- 
qual parts, 

Mingle them well together, and in- 
ject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red hot 
crucible : after the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purified by diſſolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſoluti- 
on, and exhaling it to dryneſs; 
or by cryſtallization. 


Tuis is another method of unit- 
ing the vitriolic acid with the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkali. Both 
the nitre and the ſulphur are de- 
compounded in the operation: the 
acid of the nitre, and the inflam- 
mable principle of the ſulphur, 
detonate together, and are diſſipat- 
ed; while the acid of the ſulphur, 
(which, as we have already ſeen, 


is no other than the vitriolic acid) 


remains combined with the alkaline 
baſis of the nitre. The ſhops, ac- 
H h 2 cordingly 
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cordingly, have ſubſtituted to the 
ſal polychreſt the foregoing prepa- 
ration. | h 


SAL PRUNELL@A. 


Edinb. 
Take of 

Pure nitre reduced to powder, 

two pounds, 

Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 
> fprinkle into it the ſulphur by lit- 

tle at a time. When the defla- 
gration is over, pour out the 
melted ſalt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm braſs plate, ſo as to 
form it into cakes. 


Trosz who prepare ſal pru- 
nellz in large quantities, make uſe 


of a clean iron pot inſtead of a cru- 


Cible ; and when the nitre is melt- 
ed, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 
take out the ſalt with an iron la- 
del, and pour it into braſs moulds 
kept for this purpoſe. The pre- 
vious pourding of the nitre, di- 
rected above, may be as well o- 
mitted, as occaſioning a needleſs 
trouble. 

This preparation was formerly 
in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 
ſtill ordered in preſcription. It is 
nevertheleſs built upon an erro- 
neous foundation, which ſuppoſed, 
that the nitre was purified by the 
deflagration it undergoes upon in- 
jecting a little ſulphur on it; from 


proper experiments it appears, that 


the ſulphur is ſo far from depu- 
rating the nitre, or tending to its 
improvement as a medicine, that 
it really alters ſome part of it into 
a ſalt, which has quite different 
The real effect of 
this proceſs will be eaſily under- 
ſtood from the preceding one: there, 
nearly all the nitre is decompound- 
ed, and a ſalt, not different from 
vitriolated tartar, is found in its 
place: here, only about one twen- 
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_— part of it ſuffers this 
C 


ange. Boerhaave inſtead of de- 
flagrating the nitre with ſulphur, 
orders it to be only well purified 
after the common method, and 
then melted by itſelf and poured 
into moulds ; the fuſion here ſerves 
to bring. the ſalt into a leſs com- 
paſs, by evaporating the aqueous 
moiſture which had concreted with 
it in its cryſtallization ; though e- 
ven in this intention it is not of 
much uſe, the quantity of water, 
which nitre retains, not being ve- 
ry conſiderable. 


SAL Rs: GLAU- 
RI. 

The cathartic ſalt of Glauber, 
commonly called ſal mirabile. 
Lond. 

Diſſolve in warm water, the maſs 
which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt : filter 
the ſolution, and cryſtallize the 


ſalt. 
Edinb. 

If the cryſtals (obtained as above) 
prove too ſharp, diſſolve them 
again in water, filter the liquor, 
and cautiouſly evaporate it to 
ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 
the ſalt to cryſtallize, 


Turn is no great danger of 
the cryſtals proving too tharp, 
even when the ſpirit of ſalt is 
made with the largeſt proportion of 
oil of vitriol direted under that 
proceſs. The liquor which remains 
after the cryſtallization is indeed 
very acid ; and with regard to this 
preparation, it is convenient it 
ſhould be ſo; for otherwiſe, the 
cryſtals will be very ſmall, and 


likewiſe in little quantity. Where 
a ſufficient proportion of oil of vi- 
triol has not been employed in 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit, it s 
neceſſary to add ſome to the 1 28 
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in order to promote the cryſtalliza- 
tion of the ſalt. 

The title of this ſalt expreſſes 
its medical virtues. Taken from 
half an ounce to an ounce, or 
more, it proves a mild and uſeful 
purgative; and in ſmaller doſes, 
largely diluted, a ſerviceable ape- 
rient and diuretic, The ſhops 
frequently ſubſtiture to it the 2 
catharticus amarus (ſee page 214.) 
which is nearly of the ſame quali- 
ty, but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 
and as is ſaid, leſs mild to opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from one another, by the 
effect of alkaline ſalts upon ſoluti- 
ons of them. The ſolution of 
Glauber's ſalts ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali : but 
the ſolution of the ſal catharticus 
amarus grows inſtantly white and 
turbid, its baſis, which is an earth, 
being extricated copiouſſy by the 
alkaline ſalt; as in the following 
proceſs. 


MAGNESIA ALBA. 
White magne ſia. 
Edinb. 

Diſſolve ſal catharticus amarus in a 
ſufficient quantity of water. Fil- 
ter the ſolution, and add to it a 
filtered ley of potaſh, ſo long as 
a freſh addition continues to oc- 
caſion any milkineſs. A white 
powder will precipitate ; which, 
being ſeparated from the liquor, 
is to be carefully waſhed in freſh 
portions, both of hot and cold 
water, and afterwards dried. 


Taxis powder appears to be 
the ſame ſpecies of earth with that 


obtained from the mother-ley of ni- 


tre (ſee page 463.) which was for 
ach e ſecret 
in the hands of ſome particular 
perſons abroad, Hoffman, who 
deſcribes the preparation of the 
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nitrous magneſia, gives it the cha- 
racter of an uſeful antacid, a ſafe 
and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of 
a drachm or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic, when given in ſmall- 
er doſes of fifteen, or twenty 
rains. Since this time, it has 
ad a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyſicians, and 
now begins to come into eſteem 
among us, particularly in heart- 
burns, and for preventing or re- 
moving the many diſorders which 
children are ſo frequently thrown 
into from a redundance of acid hu- 
mours in the firſt paſſages : it is 
preferred, on account of its laxa- 
tive quality, to the common abſor- 
bents, which (unleſs gentle purga- 
tives are given occaſionally to car- 
ry them off) are apt to lodge in the 
body, and occaſion a coſftiveneſs 
"y detrimental to infants. 
hough the preparation of this 
medicine is now commonly known, 
its nature and properties are ver 
little underſtood : whilſt ſome ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 


tues, others affirm, that, when 


duly edulcorated, it is in no reſ- 
ect different from calcined hartſ- 
orn, or any other ſimple animal, 
or vegetable earth. e follow - 
ing obſervation of its real proper- 
ties will be ſufficient to determine 
this point. | 


Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in perfeQion, is a white and very 
ſubtile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe 
which diflolve in acids. It diſ- 
ſolves freely, even in the vitriolic 
acid: which, in the common way 
of making ſolutions, takes up on- 
ly an inconſiderable portion of o- 
ther earths. Combined with this 


acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water, while the - 
common abſorbents form with the 
ſame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 

H h 3 very 
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very difficult of ſolution. 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative ; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 


Solu- 


auſtere and aſtringent. A large 
doſe of the ee a if the ſto- 
mach contains no acid to diſſolve 
it, does not purge or pro- 
duce any ſenſible effect: a mode- 
Tate one, if an acid is lodged 
there, or if acid liquors are taken 
after it, procures. ſeveral ſtools, 
whereas the common abſorbents, 
in the ſame circumſtances, inftead 
of looſening, bind the belly. 
is obvious, therefore, that magne- 
ſia is ſpecifically different from the 
other earths, and that it is appli- 
cable to uſeful purpoſes in medi- 
Cine. 


NiTrRUM CUB1CUM. 
Cubical nitre. 

Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified 
aquafortis, and add the ſolu- 
tion by degrees to a ſolution of 
Glauber's falt in water, ſo long 
as a freſh addition produces any 
milkineſs: a white powder will 
precipitate; after which the li- 
quor is to be filtered, and, at- 


ter due evaporation, ſet to cry- 
ſtallize. | {os 


In this proceſs, both the folu- 
tions are decompounded, and two 
new compounds produced. The 
vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 
with it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic 
concrete, which of courſe preci- 
pitates ; while the alkali of the 
Glauber's ſalt, and the nitrous a- 
cid, unite into a neutral ſalt, which 
is ſeparated from the liquor by 
cryſtallization : the cryſtals are 
rhomboida], of a cooling taſte, 
greatly reſembling that of common 
nitre. How far this ſalt differs 


from common nitre in its medical 
virtue, is not known. The pro- 
cels is here inſerted, partly, as be- 
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Part III. 
ing a very inſtructive one in regard 
to the tranſpoſitions which happen 
on the mixture of different Elie 
bodies, and partly as affording the 
moſt convenient means of obtain- 
ing the pure alkaline baſis of ſea 
ſalt. In the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſalt, that baſis was diſunited from 
its own acid, and combined with 
the vitriolic : 1t is here transferred 
from the vitriolic to the nitrous : 
and in page 427, we have given a 
method of diflipating or deſtroying 
the nitrous acid, and leaving the 
alkali, that was combined with it, 
pure. ng 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
' COAGULATUS. 


Spirit of ſea ſalt coagulated. 
Lond. 


Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt, a ley of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes; 
then evaporate the mixture to 
dryneſs. 


Tuts preparation is inſerted, 
under the ſame title, in the Wü 
temberg pharmacopœia. It has 
been commonly called regenerated 
ſea ſalt, though with little pro- 
priety, as it differs from that falt 
in its baſis; the common vegeta- | 
ble alkali being here ſubſtituted to 
the mineral alkali of ſea ſalt. | 
How far it differs from ſea ſalt 
in its medical qualities, I cannot 
take upon me to determine: it is 
manifeſtly ſharper in taſte, and 
ſomewhat more difficult both of ſo- 
lution in water and of fuſion in the 
fire. | 


TARTARUS REGENERA- 
hes 108. 
Regenerated tartar. 
| Edinb. 
Put any quantity of dry ſalt oi 
tartar, powdered, into a large 
glaſs veſſel ; and pour — 
2 F 7 
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by little and little, as much di- 
ſtilled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
ſaturate it. Filter the liquor, 
and exhale it, over a very gen- 
tle fire, to dryneſs, taking great 
care that the matter contract not 
an empyreuma, On the falt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it ; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exſic- 
cate it into a dry falt. 


Ir the common alkalies are made 
uſe of for this proceſs, they ſhould 
be previouſly purified, by ſolution 
and cryſtallization, from the neu- 
tral falt which they generally con- 
tain. The diſtilled vinegar muſt 
be perfeAly free from any empy- 
reumatic taint : it is not neceſſary 
to dephlegmate it, or throw away 
the firſt runnings in the diſtillation, 
ſince theſe contain a portion of the 
acid (the part here wanted) as well 
as the phlegm. 


It is difficult to hit the point of 
ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
and the alkaline ſalt. After a- 
bout fourteen parts of ſtrong di- 
ſtilled vinegar have been gradually 
poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, 
the addition of a little more of the 
acid will not occaſion any further 
efterveſcence in the cold: but if 
the mixture be now ſtrongly ſtir- 
red and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh ; upon 
which ſome more vinegar is to be 
added, till it again ceaſes. The 
ſaturation is not as yet complete ; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 
parts, the remaining ſalt till effer- 
veſces with freſh vinegar. When 
ſo much of the acid has now been 
added, that no marks of fermenta- 
tion any longer appear, a little 
more of the vinegar may be pour- 
ed in before you proceed to the 
laſt evaporation ; by this means, 


the ſaturation of the alkali will be 
ſecured, whilſt, if the acid pre- 
vails, the ſuperfluous quantity of 
it will exhale. 

The ſalt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour, a penetrat- 
ing, ſaponaceous, ſaline taſte, in 
no wiſe alkaline or acid. Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 
proceed from the oily parts of 
the vinegar ; the depuration of the 
ſalt from this oil, is not in the 
foregoing proceſs inſiſted on. In 
the London pharmacopœia, the 
ſalt is ordered to be purifed to 
2 whiteneſs, under the title 
0 


SAL DIURE TIC US. 
Diuretic ſalt. 
Lond. 

Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it, with a very 
entle heat, in four or five times 
its weight of diſtilled vinegar, 
When the fermentation ceaſes, 
add more diſtilled vinegar ; and 
proceed with freſh additions 
thereof, until the _—_ being 
almoſt evaporated, freſh vinegar 
will no longer raiſe any fermen- 
tation ; which generally happens 
by the time that twenty pounds 
of diſtilled vinegar have been 
uſed. Then flowly exhale to 
dryneſs. | 

Melt the remaining impure falt 
for a little time, but not too 
long, over a gentle fire; then diſ- 
ſolve it in water, and filter the 
ſolution through paper. - If the 
melting has been duly perform- 
ed, the filtered liquor will be 
limpid and colourleſs as water; 
but if otherwiſe, of a brown co- 
lour. 

Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exceeding gentle heat, 
in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel, occa- 
fionally ſtirring the falt as it 

Hh 4 dries, 
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dries, that its moiſture may be 


the ſooner exhaled. Afterwards 


keep it for uſe in a veſſel very 
cloſe! y ſtopt; for it will liquefy 
by the air. | 

This ſalt ought to be of perfect 
whiteneſs ; and ſhould totally 
diſſolve both in water and in ſpi- 
rit of wine, without leaving any 
feces. If the ſalt, though ever 
fo white, depoſits any feces in 
ſpirit of wine; the whole of it 
muſt be diſſolved in that ſpirit, 
the ſolution filtered, and exſic- 
cated again, 


THe purification of this ſalt is 
not a little troubleſome. The o- 

rator muſt be particularly careful 
in melting it, not to uſe too great 
a heat, or to keep it liquefied too 
long; a little ſhould be occaſion- 
ally taken oyt, and put into wa- 
ter; and as ſoon as it begins to 
part freely with its black colour, 
the whole 1s to be removed from 
the fire, In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to melt 
it ; otherwiſe it will not prove 
totally ſoluble. If the ſolution in 
ſpirit of wine be exſiccated, and 
the remaining falt liquefied with 
a very loft fire, it gains the leafy 
appearance, which has procured it 
the name terra foliata. 


In the fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French academy lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the firſt 
evaporation, without the trouble of 


any further purification. He ob- 
# ſerves, that the brown colour de- 


, 
[ 
7 
» 


| 
| 


& fiſts in diminiſhing the heat at the 


pends upon the oily matter of the 


vinegar being burnt by the heat 
commonly employed in the evapo- 
ration; and his improvement con- 


time that this burning is liable to 


happen. The proceſs he recom- 
mends as is follows. 


Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tartar 
in a ſufficient quantity of cold 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
add by degrees as much diſtilled 
vinegar as will ſaturate it, or a 
little more. Set the liquor to 
evaporate in a ſtone-ware veſſel, 
in a gentle heat not ſo ſtrong as 
to make it boil ; when a pellicle 
appears on the ſurface, the reſt 
of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed 
in a water-bath. The liquor 
acquires by degrees an oily con- 
ſiſtence, and a pretty deep brown 
colour, but the pellicle or ſcum 
on the top looks whitiſh, and 
when taken off and cooled, ap- 
pears a congeries of little brilli- 


ant filverlike plates. The mat- 


ter is to be kept continually ſtir. 
ring, till it is wholly changed in- 
to this white flaky matter, the 
complete drying of which 1s moſt 
conveniently effected in a warm 
oven. 


We ſhall not take upon us to de- 
termine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt are preferable as medi- 
cines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is more of a ſaponaceous na- 
ture, the former more acrid, though 
ſomewhat more agreeable to the 
ſtomach. Mr. Cadet reckons the 
ſalt prepared in his method ſupe- 
rior both to the brown and white 
ſorts made in the common way, as 
poſſeſſing both the oily quality of 
the one, and the agreeableneſs of 
the other, and as being always uni- 
form, or of the ſame power, where- 
as the others are liable to vary 
conſiderably, according to the 
degree of heat employed in the 
evaporation, They are all me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and 
may be ſo doſed and managed as 
to prove either mildly cathartic, 
or powerfully diuretic : few of 
the ſaline deobſtruents come up to 
them in virtue. The doſe is from 


half a ſcruple to a drachm or two. 


jinegar without exſiccation, is not 
perhaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine ro the more elaborate ſalt: I 
have known two drachms of the 


caſion ten or twelve ſtools, in hy- 
dropic caſes, and a plentiful diſ- 
charge of urine, without any incon- 
renience. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 

; Spirit of Mindererus. 

1 Edinb. 

| Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it diſ- 
tilled vinegar, till the effer- 
velcence ceaſes; occaſionally 

ſtirring the mixture, to promote 

2 action of the vinegar on the 

. alt. 


NN 


bare mixture of alkaline ſalt and 


alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, oc- 
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Tus is an excellent aperient 
ſaline liquor. Taken warm in 
bed, it proves commonly a power- 
ful diaphoretic or ſudorihc ; and 
as it operates without heat, it has 
place in febrile and inflammatory 
diſorders, ,where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of pro- 
curing ſweat, aggravate the dif- 
temper. Its action may likewiſe 
be determined to the kidneys, by 
walking about in a cool air. The 
common doſe is half an ounce, 
either by itſelf, or along with other 


- medicines adapted to the intention. 


Its ſtrength is not a little preca- 
rious, depending in great meaſure 
on that of the vinegar : an incon- 
venience which cannot eaſily be 
obviated, for the ſaline matter is 
not reducible to the form of a con- 
crete ſalt. 


SECT. FR 
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CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 

Cry/tals of tartar, 

| Edinb. 

| ET powdered white tartar be 

boiled in twenty times its 

quantity of water, till perfectly 
ciſſolyed; and the ſolution, 
whillt it continues hot, paſſed 
through filtering paper, or a 
woollen cloth, and received in 
a wooden veſſel; then expoſe it 
for a night or longer to the cold 
air, that cryſtals may form them- 
ſelves, and ſhoot to the ſides of 
the veſſel; the water being now 
poured off, the cryſtals are 
, be colleted and dried for 
ule. 


Tis filtration of the ſolution 
" tartar through paper ſucceeds 
„ lowly, and unleſs managed 


with a good deal of addreſs, not 
at all ; tor as ſoon as the boilin 
liquor begins to grow ſenſibly leſs 
hot, it depoſites much of the tar- 
tar all over the ſurface of the 
paper, which hinders the remain- 
der from paſſing through. Zwelf- 
fer, in his animadverſions on this 
proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma- 
copœia, direQs the ſolution to be 
clarified with whites of eggs 
and ſtrained only through a linen 
cloth; he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 
and the cryſtallization performed 
in a warm place: for if the 
ſolution be ſuffered to cool very 


faſt, it is ia vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals; the tartar 
will inevitably be precipitated to 
the bottom of the veſlel in the 
form of ſand. And indeed, the 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs of refining and cryſtal- 
lizing tartar is ſo very trouble- 
ſome, and requires ſo large an 
apparatus, that ſcarce any of the 
apothecaries, or even of the trad- 
ng chemiſts, are at the trouble 
of it; but either import it ready 
refined from Holland, or pur- 
chaſe it from ſome people, here 
who make it their ſole buſineſs. 
(See the article TARTAR, page 


237.) 
CREMOR TARTARI. 


Cream of Tartar. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of ſolution of 
tartar, made as in the foregoing 
proceſs, and paſſed through a 
filter. Boil it over the fire, till 
a thick cuticle appears on the 
ſurface, which is to be taken 
off with a wooden ſkimmer, 
bored full of holes; conti- 
nue the boiling till a freſh 
cuticle ariſes, which is to 
be taken off as the forego- 
ing, and the operation repeated 
till the whole quantity of liquor 
is thus conſumed. Afterwards 
dry all the cuticles together in 
the ſun. 


Tunis proceſs ſeems inſerted on- 
ly to retain a name long familiar 
to the ſhops ; for the preparation 
itſelf in no reſpe@ differs from 
Cryſtals of tartar reduced to pow- 
der. Indeed the purchaſer ought 
always to prefer the cryſtals ; for 
the powder is often ſophiſticated 
with ſaline ſubſtances of another 
kind. 


The college of Edinburgh ob- 
ſerves, that both the cryſtals 
and cream are brought to us 
from abroad: that they are 


not different in quality from 
one another: and that good 
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white tartar, unrefined, is nt 
inferior to either of them. 


TARTARUM SOLUBILE. 
Soluble Tartar, 
Lond. 

Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alkz. 
line falt in a gallon of boiling 
water ; and gradually throw in 
cryſtals of tartar, as long as a 
freſh addition thereof raiſes any 
efterveſcence ; which generally 
ceaſes before three pounds of the 
cryſtals have been uſed. Then 
filter the liquor, and after due 
evaporation, ſet it by to cryſ- 
tallize ; or evaporate it to dry- 
neſs, and keep the remaining ſa- 
line maſs for uſe, 


| Edinb. 

Boil cryſtals of tartar, till they are 
perfectly diſſolved, in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 
gradually drop into the ſolution, 
whilſt it continues boiling, ol! 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efterveſcence ceaſes. Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, that when removed in- 
to a cold place, it may cryſtal- 
lize. 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with (ſee the 
article TARTAR, page 237.) | 
impurities can here be no objeCtion; 
ſince it will be ſufficiently depu- 
rated by the ſubſequent filtration. 

The preparation of this medi- 
cine by either of the above me 
thods is very eaſy ; though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it ufc: 
ently troubleſome by a nicety that 
is not at all wanted. They inlil 
upon hitting the very exact point 


of ſaturation betwixt the — 
ar 
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alt and the acid of the tartar ; 
and caution the operator to be ex- 
tremely careful, when he comes 
near this mark, leſt by imprudent- 
ly adding too large a portion of 
either, . rendered the ſalt too 
acid, or too alkaline. If the liquor 
de ſuffered to cool a little before 
it is committed to the filter, and 
then properly exhaled, and cryſtal- 
lized, no error of this kind can hap- 
pen, though the ſaturation ſhould 
not be very exactly hit: for ſince 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly 
ſoluble even in boiling water, and 
when diſſolved therein, concrete 
again ee the liquor's growing 
cold; if any more of them has 
been employed, than is taken up 
by the alkali, this ſuperfluous quan- 
tity will be left upon the 
and on the other hand, if too much 
of the alkali has been made uſe of, 
it will remain uncryſtallized. The 
cryſtallization of this ſalt indeed 
cannot be effected without a good 
deal of trouble: it is therefore 
moſt convenient to let the acid 
falt prevail at firſt, to ſeparate 
the 5 quantity, by ſuf- 
fering the liquor to cool a little 
before filtration, and then proceed 
to the total evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid, which will leave 
behind it the neutral ſalt required. 
The moſt proper veſſel for this pur- 
purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one: iron 
diſcolours the ſalt. 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a 
ſeruple, half a drachm, or a drachm, 
is a mild cooling aperient: two 
or three drachms commonly looſen 
the belly; and an ounce proves 
pretty ſtrongly purgative. Malou- 
in ſays it is equal in purgative 
virtue to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. It is an uſeful addition to 
the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 
uon, and at the ſame time tends 
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to correct their griping quality. 
But it muſt never be given in con- 
junction with any acid, for all acids 
decompound it; abſorbing its al- 


kaline ſalt, and precipitating tke 
tartar. 


SAL RUPELLENS1S. 
Sel de Seignette, or Rochel ſalt. 
Pharm. Pariſ. 

Let the ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of the kcip or kali of Ali- 
cant be calcined till it melts. 
then diſſolve in water, the ſolu- 
tion filtered, and after due eva- 
poration ſet by, that the ſalt 
may ſhoot into pure white cry- 
ſtals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 
in boiling water, and ſaturate 
the ſolution with the cryftals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary 
for this purpoſe will be, about 
ſixteen ounces of the latter to 
twenty of the former, Duly 
exhale the liquor in the heat of 
a water-bath, and after filtra- 


tion, ſet in the cold to cryſtal- 
lize. | 


Tu is is a ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali or baſis of ſea falt: 
(ſee page 427.) It cryſtallizes far 
more eahly than the preceding pre- 
paration, and does not, like it, 
grow moiſt in the air. It is alſo 
conſiderably leſs purgative, but is 
equally decompounded by acids. 
It appears to be a very elegant 
lalt, and begins now to come into 
eſteem in this country, as it has 
long been in France. 


SAL ESSENTIALE. 
-- er 
Eſſential ſalt of ſorrel. 
7 Laa! ä 
Let the juice of ſorrel, after ſet- 
tling and decantation from the 
feces, be evaporated, till only 


one 
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one-third remains, then ſtrained 
through a flannel bag, and ex- 
haled again till a pellicle appears 


upon the ſurface. Put the liquor 
into a glaſs veſſel, and, a lit- 
tle oil olive being poured upon 
the top, ſet it by in a cellar till 
plenty of cryſtals are formed : 
theſe are to be gently waſhed 
with water, and afterwards dried. 

After the ſame manner, eſſential 
ſalts are obtained from all acid, 
auſtere, aſtringent, and bitteriſh 
plants that contain but a ſmall 
quantity of oil. 

Herbs of a dry nature are to be 
moiſtened, in the bruiſing, with 
a little water, that the juice 
may be the more eaſily preſſed 
out. 

The waters of theſe plants, which 
are in vain endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a ſuit- 
able quantity of their eſſential 
ſalts in common water. 


SOME pharmaceutical writers 
direct the plants to be gathered 
early in the morning; but this is 
of very little moment. In order to 
make the ſubject yield its juice 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to pieces, 
and well bruiſed in a marble mor- 
tar, before it is committed to the 

reſs : the magma which remains 
in the bag, ſtill containing no in- 
conſiderable quantity of ſaline mat- 
ter, may be advantageouſly boiled 
in water, and the decoction added 
to the expreſſed juice. The whole 
may be afterwards depurated to- 
gether, either by the method above 
direQed, or by running the liquor 
ſeveral times through a linen cloth. 
In ſome caſes, the addition of a 
conſiderable portion of water is ne- 


* ceſſary ; that the juice, thus di- 


luted, may part the more freely 
from its feculencies ; on the ſepa- 
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ration of which, the ſucceſs 9 
the proceſs in great meaſure de. 
pends. 

The evaporation ſhould be per. 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba. 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as are 
of a compact cloſe texture; ſuch 
are thoſe uſually called ſtone- ware. 


The common earthen veſſels are | 


ſubjeQ to have their glaſing cor. 


roded, and are ſo extremely porous, 


as readily to imbibe and retain x 
good quantity of the liquor : me. 
tallic veſſels are particularly apt to 


| be corroded by theſe acid kinds of 
Juices, 5 


The directions for the time of 
diſcontinuing the ſecond evapora- 
tion are not fo eaſily obſerved as 
one could wiſh. Theſe juices are 
ſo viſcid, and abound ſo much 
with keterogene matter, of a quite 
different nature from any thing ſa- 


line, that a pellicle, or pure faline | 


incruſtation upon the ſurface, is in 
vain expected. Boerhaave there- 
fore, and the more expert writers 
in pharmaceutical chemiſtry, with 
great judgment, direct the evapo- 
ration of the ſuperfluous moiſture 
to be continued until the matter has 
acquired the conſiſtence of cream. 
If it be now ſuffered to ſtand for an 
hour or two in a warm place, i 
will, notwithſtanding the former 
depurations, depoſite a freſh ſedi- 
ment, from which it ſhould be 
warily-decanted before it is put into 
the veſſel in which it is deſigned to 
be cryſtallized, 

Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 
poſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtick- 


ſides. Others lightly 1 


ng thereto ; whilſt the juice eaſily | 
inuating itſelf into the pores ot 
the ſormer, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to tl? | 


(hap. 8. 
he fides and bottom of whatever 


reſel they employ, with a certain 
mineral ſalt, which greatly diſpuſes 


he juice to cryſtallize, which of 


(ſelf it is very averſe to: but as this 
addition is, with regard to its me- 
dical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended, we for bear 
to mention it. 

The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 
the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 
yent it from running into fermen- 
ration or putrefaction, during the 
great length of time which this pro- 
ceſs requires: as much oil as will 
fully cover the ſurface of the liquor, 
is ſufficient for this purpoſe. The 
waſhing of the cryſtals is intended 
to cleanſe them from the mucila- 
ginous feculencies which adhere to 
them: it ought to be performed 
with the utmoſt caution, to pre- 
rent any of the ſalt itſelf from be- 


ing diſſolved. The liquor which 


remains after the cryſtillization, 
may be depurated by a gentle co- 
ature, and after due inſpiſſation 
ſet to ſhoot again; when a farther 
yield of cryſtals will be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
ſalts is very tedious, infomuclr as 
ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the 
quantity of ſalt which the juices 
afford, is extremely ſmall : hence 
they are hardly ever made or ex- 
pected in the ſhops. The chemiſts 
taye contrived ſeveral methods tor 
expediting the proccſs, among which 
the two tollowing ſeem the molt 
remarkable. 


Take any quantity of wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, or the like 
plants, gently dried in the ſhade. 
Pour thereon a ſuitable portion 


of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 


them together with a ſoft heat, 
ull the menſtruum has acquired 
a green colour. This tincture is 
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to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 
and diſtilled with the heat of a 
water-bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit is come over, as that the 
remainder may be left of the con- 
ſiſtence of honey. The whole 
being now ſuffered to remain un- 
moved till grown perfteQly cold, 
beautiful pyramidal cryſtals will 
be found to have ſhot from the 
ſides of the diſtilling veſſel to- 
wards its center. Spieſlus, in 
Miſcell. Berolin. continuat. ii. p. 

l, 92. 

This gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an eflence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pup roots, with ſpirit of wine, and 

ept it unmoved for a year, he found 

a great number of cryſtals ſhot from 
the bottom of the glaſs upwards, 
of the thickneſs of a quill, and 
about an inch long.—The cryſtals 
obtained by this method are ſaid to 
be of the nitrous kind, but of a more 
ſubtile taſte than the common nitre, 
impreſſing only an agreeable cool- 
neſs upon the tongue. 


The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl: 

Take wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 
any other plants of the ſame 
kind, dried quick in a ſhady 
place. Cut the herb ſmall, and 
pour thereon a ſufficient quan- 
tity of highly-rectified ſpirit of 
wine: digeſt them together till 
the menſtruum becomes ſaturated 
with the oil, or reſinous parts 
of the plant ; then pour off the 
tinged liquor, add a freſh par- 
cel of ſpirit, and digeſt as be- 
fore, continuing to add more 
of the menſtruum, till ſuch time 
as it no longer extracts any co- 
lour from the vegetable. The 
plant thus freed from its wo 
matter, is to be gently exſiccate l 

an 
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and boiled in water, till the 
liquor has taken up its. ſaline 
parts: the decoction being then 
paſſed through a filter, afterwards 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence, 
and ſet by in a cool place, will 
ſhoot into ſaline cryſtals, which, 
on examination, prove manifeſt- 
ly nitrous. Stablii fund. chem. 


pag. 68, et alibi. | 


, 


Tur two foregoing proceſſes 
agree but ill with one another : 
how far they are adequate to the 
purpoſes intended by them, has 
not yet been ſufficiently examined. 
It is certain, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves the ſubtile oils and the 
reſins of vegetables, which prove 
a great impediment to the cryſtal- 
hization of ſalts; from whence it 
ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might af- 
terwards be prepared by water 
from the reſiduum to much better 
advantage. But it is certain alſo, 
that this menſtruum diſſolves ſome 
of the native vegetable ſalts them- 
ſelves; and that if the tinQure is 
ſufficiently loaded with the ſoluble 
parts of the ſubjeQ, the ſalt ſepa- 
rates, while the oily and ſeſinous 
matter remain difſolved, Thus 
manna, an effential ſalt of the ſweet 
kind, diſſolves totally in reQified 
ſpirit, and, however foul before, 
is recovered white as ſnow, its oil 
impurities being left in the alas 
truum; and thus ſpirituous tinc- 
tures of celery, beet-roots, and 
other plants of the ſweet kind, de- 
poſite, on ſtanding, true ſaccharine 
concretions. It is probable that 
one proceſs is beſt adapted to ſome 
plants, and the other to others: 
the firſt doubtleſs is for thoſe of 
the ſweet kind, and the ſecond 
for acid herbs, as ſorrel and wood- 
ſorrel. 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently deter- 
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mined from experience. Thus 
much, however, is certain, that 
they do not, as has been ſuppoſed, 
poſſeſs the virtues of the (ubjets 
entire, excepling only the acids and 
ſweets. The others ſeem to be, 
almoſt all of them, nearly ſimilar, 
whatever plant they were obtained 
from. In watery extracts of worm- 
wood, carduus, chamomile, and 
many other vegetables, kept for 
ſome time in a ſoft ſtate, I have 
often obſerved fine ſaline effloreſcen- 
ces on the ſurface, which had all 
nearly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat of 
the nitrous kind. They are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be at bottom no 
more than an impure ſpecies of yo- 
latile nitre (that is, a ſalt eompoſed 
of the nitrous acid and volatile al- 
kalies :) thoſe which were examined 
by the chemiſts of the French aca- 
demy, deflagrated in the fire, and, 
being triturated with fixt alkalies, 
exhaled an urinous odour ; plain 
marks of their containing thoſe two 
ingredients, a 


SACCHARUM LACTIS. 
Sugar of milk. 
. Pharm. Pariſ. 

Take common whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet. Cla- 
rify it with whites of eggs ; and, 
if it is not perfectly limpid, pals 
it through a filter. Then evapo- 
rate it, in a plaſs veſſel, in the 
heat of a water-bath, and ſet it 
by in a cellar to cryſtallize. The 
cryſtals are to be waſhed with 
cold water. 


Tnis preparation has been 
greatly celebrated in diſorders of 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, and 
is difficult of ſolution in water. 
A ſaline ſubſtance, much better 
deſerving the name of ſugar, * 
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de obtained by evaporating new 
milk, particularly that of the aſs, 
o dryneſs, digeſting the dry mat-, 
ter in water till the water has ex- 
raced its ſoluble parts, and then 
inſpiſſating the filtered liquor. 
This preparation is of great ſweet- 
neſs, though neither white nor 
cryſtalline : nor is it perhaps in the 
pure cryſtallizable parts of milk, 
that its medicinal virtues lie. 


FLORES BENZOINT. 
Flowers of Benzoine. 
Lond. 

Put ſome powdered benzoine into 
an earthen pot placed in ſand ; 
and with a gentle heat ſublime 
the flowers into a conical paper 
cap fitted to the pot. 

Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort ; the flowers 
will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 
the neck. 

If the flowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco- 
pipeclay, and ſublime again. 


Edinb. 

The ſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and re- 
peated in the ſame inſtruments 
with freſh parcels of benzoine, 
till the paper cap becomes foul 
with oil. 


Benzo01wE, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends 
up into the neck white, ſhining 
cryſtalline flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
raiſing the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 
hed in boiling water, gives out 
to it a conſiderable quantity of 
ſaline matter (ſeparable by filtra- 
tion and proper exhalation) which 
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appears in all reſpeQs ſimilar to the 
flowers. 

It appears therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which 
benzoine is capable of yielding, 
cannot be obtained by the above 
proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable por- 
tion ariſes after the time of their 
being diſcontinued : that greateſt 
par of the flowers ariſes with a 
eſs degree of heat than what is ne- 
ceſſary to elevate the oil: but that 
if the operation is haſtily conducted, 
or if the fire is not exceeding gentle, 
the oil will ariſe along with the 
flowers, and render them foul. 
Hence in the way of trade, it is 
extremely difficult to prepare 
them of the requiſite whiteneſs 
and purity ; the heat which be- 
comes neceſſary, when large quan- 
tities of the benzoine are employ- 


ed, being ſo great as to force 


over ſome of the oil along with 
them. 

In order therefore to obtain 
theſe flowers in perfection, only a 
ſmall quantity of benzoine ſhould 
be put into the veſſel at a time; 
and that this may not be any im- 
pediment to the requiſite Gen 
a number of ſhallow, flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be eniploy- 
ed, each fitted with another veſ- 
ſel inverted over it. With theſe 
you may fill a ſand-furnace ; hav- 
ing freſh diſhes charged in readi- 
neſs to replace thoſe in the furnace, 
as ſoon as the proceſs ſhall ap- 
pear finiſhed in them: the re- 
ſiduum of the benzoine ſhould be 
{craped out of each of the veſſels, 
before a freſh parcel is put in. 

Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
water; but ſeparate again from the 
latter upon the liquor's growing 

cold, 
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cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, 
which unite together into irregu- 


lar maſſes. By the mediation of 
ſugar, they remain ſuſpended in 
cold water, and thus form an ele- 
gant balſamic ſyrup. Some have 
held them in great eſteem, as 
pectoral and ſudorific, in the doſe 
of half a ſcruple or more : but the 
preſent praQice rarely makes uſe 
2 them, on account of the offen- 

ve oil en 
pared, they are tainted with, and 
from which a freſh ſublimation 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effeQtually as might 
be wiſhed. The obſervations above 
related, point out a method of de- 
purating them more perfeQly, viz. 
by ſolution, filtration, and cryſtal- 
lization. 


SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 
Put eight ounces of powdered 
borax into a wide-necked retort ; 


pour thereon three ounces of 


water; and then add three 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Place 
the retort in a proper furnace, 
adapt to it a receiver, and 
increaſe the fire till the veſſel 
becomes red hot. The ſedative 
falt will ariſe into the neck, 
in form of thin ſhining plates, 
which are to be ſwept out with 
a feather; and a little liquor 
will paſs into the receiver. 
When the matter in the retort 
is grown cool, pour back upon 
it the diſtilled liquor, and 
ſublime again. - Repeat this pro- 
ceſs ſo long as the borax con- 
tinues to yield any conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline flowers. 


, 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, and 
add thereto the oil of vitriol. 
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Evaporate this mixture, till thin 
lates begin to appear upon the 
urface; then ſuffer the fire 10 


decay, and let the veſſel ſtand 


unmoved, till plenty of cryſtal; 
are formed, which are to be well 
rinſed with cold water, and then 
dried for uſe. n 


In the preparation of this ſalt 


by ſublimation, the fire muſt be ex. 
peditiouſly raiſed when the matter 
begins 
only at this period that the alt 


fublimes. The ſublimed ſalt itſelf, | 


in a perfectly dry ſtate, proves fut 
in the fire: if moiſtened with water, 
and then expoſed to a ſmart heat, 
part of it continues to riſe, till the 
moiſture is wholly exhaled ; after 
which, nothing more can be forced 
up by heat, till the falt is again 


moiſtened. Hence the uſe of re- 


turning the diſtilled liquor, and re- 
peating the ſublimations. Lemery 
ſays, he found flowers continue to 
riſe till the thirty-ſixty ſublimation; 
and that the quantity obtained by 
all theſe ſublimations amount- 
ed to half an ounce and thirty- 
five grains from two” ounces of 
borax. 

The part of the borax which 
does not ſublime, appears to be 
the ſame (when the common re- 
fined borax of the ſhops is made 
uſe of) with the alkaline ſalt of 
ſea ſalt: the ſedative ſalt, united 
with that alkali, recompoſes bo- 
rax again. The extrication of 
the ſedative ſalt from the borax 
happens on the ſame principle as 
that of the marine acid from 
ſea ſalt, viz. the vitriolic acid 
uniting with the alkali ; and the 
reſiduum is in both caſes the 
ſame, viz. the ſalt called ſal 


mirabile, or Glauber's ſalt : the 
ſedative ſalt may be extricated 


alſo from borax by other _ 
ut 


to grow dry, for it is 
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but moſt commodiouſiy and effec- 
wally by the vitriolic. 

The progreſs by cryſtallization 
is leſs troubleſome than that by 
ſubliniation; but the ſalt proves 
generally leſs white, and is apt 
likewiſe to retain a part of the 
Glauber's falt, eſpecially if the 
evaporation is -too long protracted, 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the 
taſte a neutral-ſalt; but examined 
with alkalies has the properties of 
an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and 
cryſtallizing with them, and de- 
froying their alkaline quality. It 
dfſolves both in water and in ſpirit 
of wine ; though not very readily 
in either. As to its virtues, it is 
ſuppoſed to be a mild anodyne, 
(whence its name) to calm the heat 
of the blood in burning fevers, 
to prevent or remove delirious 
ſymptoms, and allay ſpaſmodic 
affections, whether hy pochondriacal 
or hyſterical, at leaſt for a time. 
The doſe is from two to eighteen 
grains, in any proper liquor. 


PIRITUS, SAL, ET OLEUM 
. SUCCINI. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 
Lond. 


Diſtil amber in a ſand heat gradu- 


ally increaſed ; there will come 


over a {pirit, an oil, and a ſalt 
fouled with the oil. 

The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, 
is divided into a thinner oil 
which ariſes z and a thicker part 
that remains. behind, called bal- 
lam of amber. 

The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
dilltilled fpirit, or in common 
water, and ſet to cryltallize ; 
by this means it is freed from 
its adhering oil. The oftner 
this is repeated, the purer it 


will be, 
| Edinb. 
Mix powdered white amber with 


— 
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thrice its weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which the mixture may fill 

one half; then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a ſand» 
furnace, with a fire gradually”* 
increaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, along 
with a little ſalt; and upon rai» 
ing the heat, more of the ſalt, 
with a reddiſh coloured oil. 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 
ceiver ; and having colleQed to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 
ſare between the folds of ſome 
ſpongy paper. 

'The oil may be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by filtration: and af- 
terwards reQifed by diſtilling it 
from briue of ſea ſalt. | 
The ſalt is to be reQified in the 
following manner. Grind it 
well with twice its quantity. of 
ſea ſalt, and put the mixture into 
a tall and narrow glafs cucurbit 
fit on a blind-head, and proceed 
to ſublimation in a ſand heat, 
taking care that the oil does not 
riſe. When the veſſels are grown 
cold, ſweep out the ſalt with a 
feather. 


In the diſtillation of amber, the 
fire muſt for ſome time be continued 
gentle, ſcarce exceeding the degree 
at which water boils, til the aque- 
ous phlegm and thin oil have * 
after which it is to be ſlowly in- 
creaſed, It the fire was urged 
haſtily, the amber would ſwell up, 
and rife in its whole ſubſtance into 
the receiver, without undergoing 
the required decompoſition or ſe- 
paration of its parts, When ſand 
or other like intermedia are mixed 
with it, it is leſs ſubjeQ to this 


_rerefaQion, aid. the fire may be 
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raiſed ſomewhat more expediti- 
oufly ; though this little advantage 


is perhaps more than counterbalan- 


ced by the room which the ſand 
takes up in the retort. 

Our chemiſts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be 
occaſionally removed as the falt 
riſes and concretes in the neck of 
the retort, from whence it is every 
now and then ſcraped out to pre- 
vent the oil from carrying it down 
into the receiver. When a groſs 
thick oil begins to ariſe, and no 
more ſalt appears, the diſtillation 


is ſtopt, though it might, perhaps, 


be continued longer to adyan- 
tage, | 


Mr. Pott informs us, (in a 


curious diſſertation on the ſalt of 
amber pupliſhed in the ninth 
volume of the Memoirs of the 


academy of ſciences of Berlin) 


that the Pruflian workmen, who 


| 47 thn large quantities of the ſalt 
0 


r exportation, from cuttings and 
ſmall pieces of amber, perform 
the diſtillation without any inter- 
medium, and in an open fire: 
that ſweeping out the ſalt from 
the neck of the retort being found 
too troubleſome, they ſuffer the 
oil to carry it down into the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it 
by means of bibulous paper, which 
imbibes the oil, and leaves the 
ſalt dry; which paper is after- 


wards ſqueezed and diſtilled : that 


they continue the diſtillation till 
all that can be forced over has 
ariſen, with care only to catch the 
laſt thick eil in a ſeparate re- 
ceiyer ; and that from this they 
extraQ a conſiderable quantity of 
ſalt, by ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſſel 
with three or four freſh portions 
of hot water, and evaporating 
and cryſtallizing the filtered wa- 
ters. 

The ſpirit of amber ſo called, 
is no more than a ſolution of a 
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ſmall portion of the ſalt in phlegm 
or water; and therefore is ver 
properly employed for diſſolving 
the ſalt in order io its cryſtalliza- 
tion. 

The falt, freed from as much 
of the oil as ſpongy paper will 
imbibe, tetains ſo much as to ap- 
pear of a dark brown colour, Mr. 
Pott ſays, the method he has found 
to ſucceed beſt, and with leaf 
loſs, is, to diffolve the falt in hot 
water, and put into the paper, 
through which the ſolution is to 
be filtered, a little cotton lightly 
moiſtened with oil of amber: this, 
he ſays, detains a good deal of the 
oil of the ſalt, and the ſolution 

aſſes through the more pure. 

he liquor being evaporated with 
a very gentle Le, as that of a 
water-bath, and ſet to ſhoot, the 
firſt cryſtals prove tranſparent, with 
a light 'yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe 
which follow are brown, oily, M 
and bitter, and are therefore to © 
be further depurated in the ſame Tit 
manner. The whole quantity of MW d 
cryſtals amounts to about one- i 
thirtieth of the weight of the crude 
amber employed. By ſublimation 
from ſea falt, as directed above, 
the ſalt is more perfectly and more 
expeditiouſly purified: Mr. Pon 
objeQs to ſublimation, that a part 
of the ſalt is decompoſed by it, 
a coaly matter being left behind, 
even though the ſalt was previouſly 
purified by cryſtallization : it may 
be preſumed, however, that this 
coal proceeds rather from the 
burning of ſome remains of the 
oily matter, than from the de- 
8 of any part of the true 
alt. 

Pure ſalt of amber has a pene- 
trating, ſubaſtringent acid taſte. 

It diflpives, both in water and in 
reQiked ſpirit ; though not readily 
in either, and ſcarcely at all in 


the latter without the e N 
| eat ; 
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heat ; of cold water in ſummer, 
it requires for its ſolution about 
twenty times its own weight, of 
boiling water only about twice its 
weight. Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, 
to a heat a little greater than that 
of boiling water, it firſt melts, 
then riſes in a white fume, and 
concretes again in the upper part 
of the glaſs, into fine white flakes, 
leaving, unleſs it was perfeQly 
pure, a little coaly matter behind. 
It efferveſces with alkalies both fixt 
and volatile, and forms with them 
neutral compounds, greatly reſem- 
bling thoſe compoſed of the ſame 
alkalies and vegetable acids, 
Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no ſenſible commotion. Ground 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, it does 
not exhale any urinous odour. 
By theſe characters, it is con- 
ceived, this ſalt may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with, 
or vended for it. With regard to 
its virtue, it is accounted aperient, 
dieuretic, and, on account of 


its retaining ſome portion of the 
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oil, antihyſteric: Boerhaave gives 
it the character of diureticorum et 
antiby ftericorum princeps. Its great 
price, however, has prevented its 
coming much into uſe; and per- 
haps its real virtues are not equal 
to the opinion generally entertained 
of them. | | 
The reQified oil has a ſtrong 
biruminous ſmell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte, Given in a doſe of ten 
or twelve drops, it heats, ſtimu- 
lates, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions; it is Chiefly celebrated in 
hyſterical diſorders, and in defici- 
encies of the uterine purgations. 
Sometimes it is uſed externally, in 
liniments for weak or paralytic 
limbs, and rheumatic pains. is 
oil differs from all thoſe of the ve- 
getable kingdom, and agrees with 
the mineral petrolea, in not being 
ſoluble, either in its reQtified or un- 
rectified ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, 
fixt alkaline lixivia, or volatile al- 


kaline ſpirits; the oil, after long 


digeſtion or agitation, ſeparating 


as freely as common oil does from * 


water. 


* - 
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CHAPFET;ER IX. 


Preparations of ſulphur. 


-FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 
Lond. 

UBLIME ſulphur in proper veſ- 
ſels; and reduce the flowers, 
that concrete, into powder, ei- 
, ther in a wooden mill, or in a 
marble mortar with a wooden 


peſtle. | 
Edinb. . 
Put any quantity of yellow ſulphur, 
groſsly powdered, into an earthen 
cucurbit placed in a ſand-fur- 
nace ; and having fitted on a 
glaſs blind-head, or inverted up- 
on it another earthen cucurbit, 
begin the „ en with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
wards increaſed. The flowers 
will ariſe into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, from whence they 
are to be ſwept out and carefully 
waſhed with very hot water. 


Tunis procels is rarely attempt- 
ed by the apothecaries, a large ap- 
paratus being neceſſary for perform- 

ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimſtone 
in quantity, uſe for the ſubliming 
veſſel a large iron pot, capable of 
holding two or three hundred 
weight; this communicates with an 
arched chamber, lined with glazed 
tiles, which ſerves for the recipient. 

This preparation of ſulphur makes 
no change in its qualities; only 
ſeparating its impurities, and at the 
ſame time reducing it into a finer 
powder than it can eaſily be brought 
to by other means. At the bot- 
tom of the ſubliming veſſel there 
remains a ponderous grey-coloured 

maſs, compoſed of ſand, earth, 
ſtony, and ſometimes metallic mat- 


ters, with a ſinall portion of ſul- 
phur that has efcaped the ſublin- 
ing heat. This is uſually broken 
in pieces, and vended in the ſhops 
under the name of fulphur vivum. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTI, 
Wafhed flowers of ſulphur. 
ond. 

Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 
ter as will ariſe to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 
them for ſome time ; then pour- 
ing off this water, let fome cold 
water be added, and thoroughly 


waſh the flowers; after which 


they are to be dried for uſe. 


As the flowers of ſulphur are ge- 
nerally ſublimed into very capa- 
cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe : ſome of thoſe that 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into volatile 
acid vapour, which mingling with 


the flowers that ſublime afterwards, | 


communicates to them a notable 
degree of acidity. In ſuch caſe 
the ablution here directed is for the 
po uſe of the medicine abſo- 
utely neceſſary; for the flowers, 


thus tainted with acid, ſometimes } 


occaſion gripes, and may, in other 
_— be produQive of effects 
different from thoſe of pure ſul- 


phur. The Edinburgh college, as | 


appears in the foregoing proceſs, 
allow only the waſhed flowers to 
be kept in the ſhops: there are, 
however, ſorae particular combina- 
tions, to which they are ſuppoſed 
to be better adapted when unwaſh- 
ed, as their union with mercury 
into æthiops mineral; and accorc- 

. ingly 
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ingly for that preparation the un- This is made after the ſame man- 


waſhed flowers are directed by the 
London college. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX, 
Simple balſam of ſulphur. 
Lond. 

Boil flowers of ſulphur, with four 
times their weight of oil olive, 
in a pot ſlightly covered, until 
they unite into the conſiſtence of 
a balſam. | 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 

Thick balſam of ſulphur. 

Edinb. | 
Take a pint of linſeed oil, and four 
ounces of flowers of ſulphur. 
Boil them together over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring, till they come to the 

conſiſtence of a balſam. 


LinSEED oil more readily diſ- 
ſolves ſulphur than oil olive, and 
the preparation made with it is 
reckoned ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
able. The veſſel they are boiled 
in ought to be capable of holding 
at leaf three times the quantity of 
the ingredients. As ſoon as the 
vil begins to act upon the ſulphur, 
which happens nearly at the point 
of ebullition, the mixture rarihes 
very much, ſo as, if not prudently 
removed from the fire, to run over 
into the furnace; and as the mat- 
ter is very ſuſceptible of flame, 
dangerous conſequences may en- 
ſue, eſpecially if the quantity is 
large. The opefator ought there- 
fore to be upon his guard in the 
mana gement of this proceſs. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. 
Balſam of ſulphur with 
Barbadoes tar. 


Lond, 


Fry 
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ner as the foregoing, by uſing 
Barbadoes tar inſtead of the oil. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of tur- 

penline. 2 
Edinb. | 8 
Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, and fix ounces of oil 
of turpentine. 


| Digeſt them together, in a ſand- 


heat, till the oil is ſaturated with 
the ſulphur. ä 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM.. :; - 
Balſum of - ſulphur with oil of 
aniſeed. be 


Edinb. 


Take two ounces of waſhed wer a 


of ſulphur ; fix ounces of oil of 
turpentine ; and four ounces. of 
eſſential oil of aniſeeds. | 

Digeſt them together as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs. ; 


Ins preparations are more 
conveniently and ſafely made in a 
tall glaſs body, with the mouth at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, than inthe 
circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared ; for when the ſul- 
phur and oil begins to act vehe- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetuouſly 


great quantities of an elaſtic va- 


pour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient 
to allow it a free exit, infallibly 
burſt them: Hoffman relates a 
very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- 
feQs of an accident of this kind. 
In the veſſel above recommended, 
the proceſs may be completed, 
without danger, in four or five 
hours, by duly managing the fire; 
which ſhould be very gentle for 
ſome 
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ed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in which ſtate it ſhould be 
kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
be taken up. 

Eſſential oils employed as men- 
ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat, 


neceſſary for enabling them to di(- | 


ſolve the ſulphur ; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flayour as might be expected. 
It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the ſimple bal- 
ſam ; theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. 

arts of eſſential oil, and ſix of the 

Iſamum ſulphuris craſſum com- 
poſe a balſam more elegant than 
thoſe made in the foregoing man- 
ner, and which retains ſo much of 
the flavour of the oil, as in ſome 
meaſure ſufficient to cover the taſte 
of the ſulphur, and render it ſup- 
portable. 

The balſams of ſulphur have 
been ſtrongly recommended in 
coughs, * and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
But the reputation which they have 


had, in theſe caſes, does not appear 


to have been built upon any fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 
tues. They are manifeſtly hot, 
acrimonious and irritating ; aud 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt caution. 
quently been found to injure the 
appetite, offend the ſtomach and 
viſcera, parch the. body, and oc- 
caſion thirſt and febrile heats. The 
doſe of the ſimple balſam is from 
ten to foty drops: thoſe with eſ- 
ſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing 

a/f healing foul running uicers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their 
uſe in theſe caſes give occaſion 10 
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They have fre- 
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taken internally. 


HEPAR SULPHURIS. 
Liver of ſulphur, 
Edinb. 

Take three ounces of flowers of 
ſulphur; and one ounce and a 
half of powdered ſalt of tartar. 
Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 
diſh, under a chimney, and add 
to it by degrees the ſalt of tartar; 
keeping the matter conſtantly 
ſtirring with a ſpatula till it bas 
acquired a red colour: care 
nag be had to prevent its taking 

re. 


IT is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to grind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions; for in this laſt 
cafe, the mixture will not flow 
ſufficiently thin to be properly unit- 
ed by ſtirring; and the ſulphur 
either takes fire, or ſublimes in 
flowers, which probably has been 
the reaſon why ſo large a propor- 
tion of it has been commonly di- 
rected. Even in the preſent me- 
thod a confiderable part of the ſul- 
phur will be diſſipated; and if it 
was not, the hepar would not be 
of its due quality: for one part of 
ſulphur requires two of the alkaline 
ſalt, to render it perfectly ſoluble in 
water, which this preparation ought 
to be. ; 

The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of it in water, mage with 
ſugar into ſyrup, haye been 1e- 
commended in the ſame intentions 
as the balſams aboye-mentioned; 
our pharmacopœias nevertheleſs 


have deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, 
as common praQiice has alot 
done the balſams. The hepar, di. 

TE gelte; 


Chap. 6. 
geſted in reQified ſpirit of wine, 
imparts a rich gold colour, a warm, 
ſomewhat aromatic taſte, and a 
peculiar, not ungrateful ſmell: a 
incture of this kind is kept in the 
ſhops, under the name of another 
mineral. 


SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM. 
Precipitated ſulphur. 
Lond 


Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, 
with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſulphur is diſſolved. 
Filter the ſolution, and drop into 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of 
vitriol: this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh portions of water, till 
it becomes inſipid. 


LAC SULPHURIS. 
Edinb. 

Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced 
to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three hours ; 
adding more water if there is 
occaſion. Then filter the ſolu- 
tion whilſt hot, and drop into it 
ſpirit of vitriol, till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes; a powder will 
be precipitated to the bottom, 
which is to be waſhed with hot 
vw and afterwards dried for 
uſe. 


Tur method of preparing this 
lac, as it is called, with hepar ſul- 
phuris, is the moſt expeditious, 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 


the hepar be well made: and, on 


the other hand, quicklime gives 
the preparation a more ſaleable 
whiteneſs. Some have been ac- 
cuſtomed to add to the quicklime 
2 portion of alkaline ſalt, with 
2 view to promote its diflolying 
power. 

The medicine is nearly the ſame 
in both caſes. It would be ex- 
aQly the ſame, if the precipitation 
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was performed with any other acid. 
than the vitriolic: for this acid 
forins with the diſſolved lime a ſele- 
nitic concrete, which precipitates 
along with the ſulphur, and is not 
afterwards ſeparable by any ablu- 
tion ; whilſt the neutral ſalt, which 
the acid forms with the fixt alkali 
of the hepar, may be totally diſ- 
ſolved, and waſhed off by repeated 
ablution with hot water ; and the 
combinations of all the other acids, 
both with the lime and alkali, are 
ſeparated by cold water. It is pro- 
bably to the admixture of the white 
ſelenitic matter, reſulting from the 
vitriolic acid and lime, that the 
finer colour of the preparation made 


with lime is owing. 


Pure lac ſulphuris is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 
to which it is preferred, in un- 
guents, &c. only on account of us 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 
proceed from the ſulphur having 
loſt any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſu- 
3 for if common ſulphur 

e ground with alkaline ſalts, and 
ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a like 
white colour, the whole quantity 
of the alkali remaining unchanged 
and if the lac be melted with a 
un fire, it returns into yellow 
ulphur again. 

t may be obſeryed, that the name 
lac ſulphuris, or milk of ſulphur, 
applied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to 
the white liquor before the preci- 
pitate has fallen from it. 


TixCTURA SULPHURIS VOLA=- 
TILIS, 
Volatile tincture of ſulphur. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Quicklime, a pound and a half. 
Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 
and when ſlaked and fallen into 
114 powder, 
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powder, grind it firſt with the 

_Julphur, and afterwards with the 
ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quanti- 
ries at a time: then diſtil the mix- 

ture in a retort, with a fire gra- 
dually- increaſed. The diſtilled 
liquor 1s to be kept, in a bottle 
cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. 


Tu is liquor has a ſtrong offen- 
hye ſmell, ſomewhat fimilar to that 
which ariſes in the precipitation of 
lac fulphuris. The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, changes filver or copper 
utenſils to a brown or blackiſh 
colour, and produces diſagreeable 
alterations in many medicinal pre- 
parations; to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ceſs, and in the keeping of this 
tinQture. If a piece of paper, writ- 
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ten upon with a ſaturated ſolution 
of lead in vegetable acids, and 
gently dried, be placed in the mid- 
dle of a quire of paper, or of a pret- 
ty thick book, and brought near 
the unſtopt orifice of the bottle con- 
taining this. tinture, the vapour 
will quickly reach it, and change 
the colourleſs writing to a legible 
black. *. 

Hoffman has a great opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation. He 
ſays a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
in a doſe of thirty or forty drops, 
proves a moſt powerful diaphoretic; 
and that a liquor compoſed of this 
and camphor, takes off the pain of 
the gout, by bathing the feet with 
it. This tincture may be a power- 
ful medicine, but it is certainly a 
very unpleaſant one, 5 
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CHAPTER X. 


Metallic preparations. 


Ls 


Wold ts oe + 


Preparations of gold. 


OLD is the moſt ponderous 

and perfect of the metals: it 
abides fixt and unaltered in the 
ſtrongeſt fire; and is not ated up- 
on by alkaline, or any ſimple acid 
menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua 
regis alone, into a yellow tranſpa- 
rent fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
ſkin, &c. purple: the ethereal ſpirit 
of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 
take up the gold from it: alkalies 
precipitate the metal in form of a 
yellowiſh mud, which exſiccated, 
and expoſed ro a ſmall heat, vio- 
lently explodes. 

As to the medicinal virtues of 
this metal, experience has ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn ; that it is not poſſeſſed 
of any valuable ones. In its me- 
tallic form, however finely commi- 
nuted, it proves inactive; when 
ſatiated with acid, corroſive; and 
in the intermediate ſtates, either 
ſignificant or unſafe. f 


AURUM POTABILE. 
- Potable gold. 

Diſſolve with a moderate heat, 
half a drachm of fine gold, in two 
ounces of aqua regia ; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt :' the acid loſes its 

gold yellow colour ; and the oil, 

which ariſes to the ſurface, be- 
comes richly impregnated there- 
with, Separate the oil by de- 
cantation, and add to it four or 


five ounces of rectified ſpirit of 


wine: digett this mixture for a 


month, and it will acquire a pur- 
pliſh colour. 


Tukur have been many prepa- 
rations of this kind contrived by the 
deſigning pretenders to alchemy, 
and impoſed upon the credulous and 
unwary, as cordials and diapho- 
retics of ineſtimable value. The 
above ſeems to be one of the beſt 
and ſafeſt of them; though it would 
be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 
cine, if made without the ingre- 
dient, which it receives its name 
from. The gold is indeed taken 
up from the acid, and kept for 
time diſſolved by the oil; but on 
ſtanding it totally ſeparates, in form 
of fine yellow films, like leaf-gold. 
The effect is the ſame, whether the 
oil or the vinous ſpirit be mixed 
with the folution of the gold in 
aqua regis : the only difference is, 
that the gold is thrown off from the 
oil to the ſides of the glaſs ; while 


No means have yet 
been found of permanently combin- 
ing gold with either oils or vinous 


ſpirits. 


AURUM TULMIN ANS. 
Fulminating gold. 
Pariſ. 
Put a drachm of filings of gold, 
with half an ounce of aqua regia 


newly 


— A 
the ſpirit revives it into ſuch ſubtile 
films, as to float upon the ſurface * * 
of the liquor. 
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newly made, into a matraſs, 

laced in ſand. When the men- 

ruum ceaſes to act, pour off the 
ſolution ; and, if any of the gold 
is left, add as much more aqua 
regia as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve it. Dilute the ſolution with 
ten times its quantity of warm 
water ; and then drop in oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the effer- 


veſcence and precipitation ceaſe. 


The whole being now ſuffered to 

ſettle, the clear liquor is to be 

poured off, and the precipitated 

matter waſhed with warm water 

till it becomes inſipid, and after- 
wards exſiccated. 


Tuis powder requires to be 
exſiccated with the utmoſt precau- 
tion ; for in a ſmall heat it ex- 
plodes with great violence: the 
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ſame effect enſues likewiſe upon 
ſtrongly rubbing it. This property 

given name to the preparation; 
and 1s the only one on account of 
which it is at preſent taken any 
notice of. It has been recommend. 
ed indeed, in fevers, as a diapho- 
retic, in the doſe of a few grains: 
its more certain effect, however, is 
to operate downwards, and that 
not always with ſafety ; Konig and 
Ludovici relate, that in ſome fe- 
brile caſes, it has occaſioned al. 


moſt mortal diarrhœas: and Stahl | 


(de proexeucriſi media, ſect. viii.) 
reports, that the inteſtines have 
been found eroded by it. The more 
thoroughly it is waſhed and edul- 
corated, the leſs corroſive it is in 
the human body, and the leſs vio- 
lently it fulminates when heated. 


SECT. H. 


Preparations of ſilver. 


ILVER is the moſt permanent 
in the fire of all the metals af- 
ter gold. It diſſolves in the pure 
nitrous acid, into a colourleſs tran(- 
parent liquor, intenſe]y bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſiccated, 
furniſhes the ſhops with an uſeful 


cauſtic ; which has likewiſe been 


taken internally in ſmall doſes, and 
mixed with other ſubſtances, as 
an hydragogue: it ſtains the ſkin 
black. 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
The lunar cauſtic. 
Lond. 

Let pure ſilver be diſſolved in about 
twice its weight of aquafortis, 
upon warm ſand; then gently 
increaſe the heat, until a dry 
maſs it left. Melt this in a cru- 
cible, that it may be poured 
into proper moulds, carefully 


avoiding overmuch heat, leſt the 
matter ſhould grow too thick. 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE, ſeu, 
LAPIS INFERNALIS. 


The lunar cauſtic, or infernal flone. 
1 4 4 


Take any quantity of well-cupelled 
filver, flatted into plates and cut 
in pieces. Diſſolve it by the 
heat of a ſand-bath, in three 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre. 
Evaporate = ſolution to dry- 
neſs, and put the remaining calx 
in a large crucible. Let the 
fire at firſt be gentle, and aug- 
ment it by degrees, until the mals 
flows like oil, and ceaſes to fume : 
then pour it into iron pipes made 

for this purpoſe, pre viouſly beat- 
ed and greaſed: laſtly, let it be 
dried, and kept for uſe in a gals 
veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 


STRONG 


Chap. 10 


STRONG ſpirit of nitre will diſ- 
olve ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of pure filver; and the 
weaker of the agquæ fortes, former- 


ly deſcribed, proportionably leſs, 


according to their quantity of pure 
nitrous acid. Sometimes this. ſpirit 
contains a portion of the vitriolic, 
or marine acids; which, however 
minute, renders it unfit for diſſolving 
this metal, and ſhould therefore be 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolu- 
tion is attempted. The method 
which the refiners employ, for exa- 
mining the purity of their _ 
fortis, and purifying it if neceſſary, 
is, to let fall into it a few drops 
of a perfect ſolution of ſilver alrea- 
dy made: if the liquor remains 
clear, and grows not in the leaſt 
turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for their 
uſe ; otherwiſe, they add a ſmall 
quantity more of the ſolution, which 
immediately turns the whole of a 
milk white colour; the mixture 
being then ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
time, depoſites a white ſediment ; 
from which it is warily decanted, 
examined afreſh, and, if need 
be, farther purified, by a freſh ad- 
dition of the ſolution. See page 
450. 

"The filyer, flatted into thin plates 
as directed in the ſecond of the 
above proceſſes, needs not be cut 
in pieces : the ſolution will go on 
the more ſpeedily, if they are only 
turned round into ſpiral circumyo- 
lutions, ſo as to be conveniently 
got into the glaſs, with care that 
the ſeveral ſurfaces do not touch 
one another: by this management, 
a greater extent of the ſurface is 
expoſed to the action of the men- 
ſtruum, than when the plates are 
cut in pieces and laid aboye one 
another. Good aquafortis will diſ- 
ſolve about half its weight of filyer, 
and it is not adviſeable to uſe a 
greater quantity of the menſtruum 
than is ſufficient for effecting the 
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ſolution; for all the ſurplus muſt 
be evaporated in the ſubſequent 
fuſion. 

The crucible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo 
as otherwiſe to be apt to run over: 
during this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity is —— by their heat, 
and which the operator ought there- 
fore to be on his guard againſt. 
The fire muſt be kept moderate till 
this ebullition ceaſes, and till the 
matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that made it boil before : then 
quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil, on which it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould. 
without waiting till the fumes ceaſe 
to appear, for when this happens, 
the preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expeQed to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco-pipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth flick firſt greaſed, as many 
holes as there is occaſion for: pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 
piece is to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe; and wrapt up in dry ſoft 

aper, not only to keep the air 
BR acting upon them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corroding or 
diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 


log. 3 | 
his preparation is a ſtrong cau- 
ſtic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts and 
other fleſhy excreſcences, keeping 
down fungous fleſh in wounds or 
ulcers, and other like uſes. It is 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying _ 
0 
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of impoſthumations and tumours ; 
for the quantity neceſſary for theſe 
purpoſes, liquefying by the moiſ- 
ture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits in which it is intended to 


operate. 


PiLULEZ LUNARES. 
The lunar pills. 
Diſſolve pure ſilver in aquafortis, 
as in the foregoing proceſs, and 


after due evaporation, ſet the. 


liquor to cryſtallize. Let the 
cryſtals be again diſſolved in 
common water, and mingled 
with a ſolution of equal their 
weight ot nitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and continue 
the exſiccation with a gentle 
heat, keeping the matter con- 
ſtantly ſtirring, till no more ſumes 
ariſe. | 


'Hexe it is neceſſary to continue 
the fre till the fumes entirely ceaſe, 
as more of the acid is required to 
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be diſſipated, than in the preceding 
proceſs. The preparation is, ne. 
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vertheleſs, in taſte very ſharp, in- 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous ; ap- 
plied to ulcers, it acts as a cauſtic, 
but much milder than the forego- 


ing. Boerhaa ve, Boyle, and others, 


greatly commend it in hydropic 
caſes. The former aſſures us, that 
two grains of it made into a pill, 
with a crumb of bread and a little 
ſugar, and taken on an empty ſto- 
mach, (ſome warm water, _ 
ened with honey, being drank im- 
mediately after) purge gently with- 


out griping, and bring away a large 


quantity of water, almoſt without 
the patient's perceiving it: that it 
kills worms, and cures many inve- 
terate ulcerous diforders. e ne- 
vertheleſs cautions againft uſing it 
too freely, or in too large a doſe; 
and obſerves, that it always proves 
corroſive and weakening, eſpecially 
to the ſtomach, 
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Preparations of iron. 


RON calcines by fire the moſt 

eaſily, and melts the moſt difh- 
cultly of all the merals. Sulphur 
promotes its fuſion, and changes it 
into a ſubſtance not greatly diſſimi- 
lar to a combination of the metal 
with vitriolic acid. All acids diſ- 
ſolve this metal; even the air cor- 
rodes it into a ruſt or calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 
vegetable or with mineral acids, 
acts in the human body in the ſame 
manner, (but with different degrees 
of pow er) by conſtringing the fibres. 
In all theſe ſtates, it promotes, or 
reſtrains ſecretions, where the de- 
ficiency or exceſs proceed from a 
lazity and debility of the veſſels; 


and, in general, raiſes the pulſe, 
and quickens the circulation. The 
calces ſeem to be the leaſt active 
preparations; the crude metal, 
duly comminuted, is more eaſily 
ſoluble in the animal fluids, and if 
aceſcent juices are lodged in the 
primz viz, ſoon manifeſts its ope- 
ratfon by nidorous eruQations, and 
the black colour of the alvine feces : 
if previouſly combined with ſaline 
bodies, it ſcarce ever fails of taking 

effect. are 
As the calces of iron are ſcarcely 
diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble 
in the human body, and that there- 
fore they are to be looked upon no 
otherwiſe than as a mere inactive 
earth. 
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earth. But admitting the abſolute 
indiffolubility of iron while it con- 
tinues a calx, it muſt he obſerved, 
that the calces of this metal are 
remarkably eaſy of revival into 
their metallic ſtate. Mr. Baume 
relates, that calx of iron, digeſted 
for an hour or two in oil olive, re- 
ſumes its perfe& metalic nature, fo 
as to be attracted by the magnet, 
and totally ſoluble in acids; from 
whence he infers, that a like revival 
of the metal happens in the human 
body. It is matter of common ob- 
ſervation, that calces of iron tinge 
the excrements black, a ſure mark 
of their taking effect: though their 
effects . Gpeh to be neither ſo ſpee- 
dy nor ſo great as that of iron in 
ſome other forms. 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO 
PRAEPARATA. 


Ruſt of fleel prepared. 
4 Lond. 


Expoſe filings of ſteel to the air, 


trequently moiſtening them with - 
vinegar ,or water, until they 
change into ruſt ; then grin& 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
on water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 
is to be expoſed afreſh to the 
air, and moiſtened as at fiſt; 
then triturated and waſhed again, 
and the powders that have been 
waſhed over, dried, and kept 
for uſe, 


MARTIS LIMATURA 
PRAPARATA. . 
Filings of Iron prepared. 
P 2 | 
Set filings of iron, firſt cleanſed -by 
the magnet, in a moiſt place, 


that they may turn to ruſt, whith 


is to be ground into an impalpa- 
ble powder. | 

They may likewiſe be prepared 
by moiſtening them with vine- + 
gar. | 
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Tu cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious, 
and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
ruſty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently: nor will 
they, by this means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of Henckel (Pyritolog. 
cap. vom eiſem im kieſs ) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its 
own weight of any of the other me- 
tals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepred, the compound will be 
vigourouſly attraQted by the load- 
ſtone.— The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by « ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 
ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
with exceſſive headaches, and other 
violent ſymptoms : and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty; ſome have gone 
as tar as a drachm ; but all the 
preparations of this metal anſwer 
beſt in ſmall doſes, which ſhould ra- 
ther be often repeated than enlarged. 


Arulors MARTIALIS. 
Martial ethiops. 
Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 
about four inches; the whole 
is to be well ſtirred every day, 


and more water ſupplied, as that 


in the veſſel exhales, ſo that the 
blings may remain always cover- 
ed: continue this procedure for 

ſeve- 
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ſeveral months, till they loſe their 
metalic aſpect, and are reduced 
to a fine powdet of an inky 
blacknels. | 


Tais preparation is deſcribed 
by Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French academy. It is faid, that 
if the filings are left unſtirred for 
ſome days, they unite together fo 
firmly that the maſs is ſcarcely 
to be beaten into a powder by 
blows of a hammer; if they are 
left for a little while uncovered 
with water, the deep black co- 
jour does not ſucceed, a part of 
them changing into ruſt. Mr. Ma- 
louin obſerves, that this ethiops is 


better fitted for general uſe, than 


any other preparation of iron; that 
the metal is here in as ſubtile a 
ſtate as in the croci of iron; and 
that it is no more decompounded, 
or changed in its nature, than the 
crude filings are. He therefore re- 
commends ſubſtituting it to the 
filings and croci, in doſes of from 
four grains to eighteen. The te- 
diouſneſs of the proceſs, however, 
has prevented its coming into uſe ; 
eſpecially as it does not promiſe 
any advantage above the common 
Chalybeate preparations, to coun- 
terbalance that inconvenience. 


CHALYBIS CUM SULPHURE 
PRAPARATUS. 
Steel prepared with ſulphur. 
Lond 


Heat the ſteel with a very fierce 
fire to a ſtrong white heat & and 
in this ſtate apply it to a roll 
of ſulphur held over a veſſel of 
water : the ſteel will melt and 
fall down in drops, which 

are to be picked out from the 
ſulphur that runs down with 
them, and ground into an impal- 


pable powder. 
Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, 
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that this preparation is no other 
than common brimſtone, and that 
it contains nothing of the ſteel. 
If the ſteel indeed is not made ex- 
tremely hot, it will not melt on 
applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
latter will run into the water by 
itſelf: but if the metal is heated 
to the degree above direQed, it will 
readily melt and fall down in drops 
of a brown colour; whilſt the ſul- 
phur runs into long yellow ſtrings. 

The heat re * for this pur- 
poſe, is not eallly procurable in 
the common furnaces of the apo- 
thecary ; and even if the ſteel is 
ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 
ſoon become too cool to be cor- 
roded by the fulphur. For this 
reaſon, and on account of the of- 
fenfive fumes which ariſe very 
copiouſly, and which are not avoid- 
able by the operator, this proceſs 
has been long neglteQed. The 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
with a preparation of ſteel with 
ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
the following manner. 


MARS SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated iron. 
Edinb. 

Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur, 
and as much water as is ſufh- 
cient to make them into a paſte, 
which on ſtanding at reſt for ſix 
hours, will ſwell up. The mat- 
ter is then to be pulverized, pu! 
by degrees into a hot crucible 
to deflagrate, and kept continu- 
ally ſtirring with an jron ſpatula 
till it falls. into a deep black 
powder. 


Ir the quantity of this mixture 
is conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will not only ſwell 0s 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
and burſt out into flame. 
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CROCUS MARTIS. 
AS TRINGENS. 
Aſtringent crocus of iron. 
Edinb. 

This is made from the opening cro- 
cus of iron, by reverbarating it 
for a long time in the moſt cx- 
treme degree of heat. 


Tus x preparations differ from 
one another in virtue; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind 
as the titles, they have been uſu- 


ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 


the | ed da of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality ; that above, 
denominated aftringent, ſeems to 
have the leaſt effect. They may 
be given in form of bolus, elec- 
tary, or pills, from fix grains to a 
ſcruple. ; 

In ſome foreign pharmacopeaias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol, This ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 
vitriol) is the aſtringent crocus; 
when leſs calcined, it is called a- 
perint. Theſe preparations differ 
little, if at all, from thoſe above 
ditinguiſhed by the ſame appella- 
nous: and accordingly the Fding- 
burgh college has now allowed the 
ſubſtitution of colcothar of vitriol 
to both the croci. 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. 
Soluble, or tartarized fleel. 
dinb. 
Mix equal parts of iron filings, and 
cryſtal of tartar, with as much 
water as is ſufficient to reduce 
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CROCUS MARTIS APERIENS. 


Opening crocus of iron 
This gis made by keeping the fore- 
going preparation longer over 
the fire, till it aſſumes a red 
colour. 


4.95 
them into a maſs : this maſs is to 
be dried in a ſand heat ; then 
powdered, moiſtenened and dried 
again; and this proceſs repeated, 
till ſuch time as the matter will 
eaſily grind into an impalpable 


e 

HIS is a very elegant and uſe- 
ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 
many caſes take effect after all the 
fore going ones have failed; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficient ſoluble in the animal 
fluids. It may be given either in a 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of four or five grains, 
or half a ſcruple. Dr. Willis is 
ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſhops. The chemiſts have re- 
ceived another method of preparing 
iron with tartar ; which is as fol- 
lows. | 4-41 


Mars -SOLUBILIS ALCALIZ A- 


us. 
Alkalized ſoluble fleel. 

Take equal quantities of alings of 
iron, and of white tartar, Grind 
them together, and put them into 
a crucible, which is to be ſet in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate, 
let them continue for ſome time, 
When grown cold, powder the 
matter in a mortar; and the part 
which will not paſs through a 
fine ſieve, heat and pulverize a- 
gain; repeating this, until the 
whole was paſſed through.” Mix 
the ſeveral ſiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt 
from the air. | | 
Tuts preparation is ſoluble like 

the foregoing. Expoſed to the air, 

it deliquates like alkaline ſalts (the 
tartar being converted into an al- 
kali by the fire) and therefore it 
is not to be preſcribed in any 


dry 
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dry form. It is very rarely made 
uſe of. | ' 


FLORES MARTIALES. 
Martial flowers. 
Lond.” 

Take of 

Colcothar of green vitriol wa ſh- 
ed, or filings of iron, one 
pound; | 

Sal ammoniac two pounds. 

Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 

the flowers withthe matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colaur. 
To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſublime as before; re- 
peating this as long as the flowers 
ariſe well coloured. 


Tur ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 


pends principally upon the fire be- 
wg haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat is become ſtrong enough to 


enable it to carry up a ſufficient 


quantiry of the iron. Hence glaſs 
veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
or iron ones; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient . veſſel is an 
iron pot: to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole in its bottom, to ſuffer 
the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape. It 
is of advantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation, and ex- 
ficcation, two or thee times, or 
oftener. If this method is follow- 
ed the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or farther; and a ſin- 


ſufficient to raiſe flowers of a very 


gle ſen 9 will often times be 
dee 


ange colour . | 

his preparation 1s ſuppoſed to 
be highly aperient and attenuating, 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
Joined to the iron. It has been 
found of good ſervice in hiſterical 
and hypochondriacal caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from 4 laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids as the 
rickets. It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus, from 
two or three grains to ten; it is 
nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs in 
ſpirituous tindure) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, except 
ſuch as are made of the gums. 


LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 
Ley of iron, 
Lond. 

Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers be ſet by in a moiſt place; 
it will run into a liquor which is 
to be kept for uſe. 


\ : * 
TH1s liquor ſeems greatly to fe- 


ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 


made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte is 
highly aftringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetith. It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the fame intentions as 
the other chalybeates. It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers, 
oleum martis per deliquium, and /, 


ſentia martis. 


SAL MART IS. 
Salt of ſteel. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, 


eight ounces; 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Water, two pints, 


Mix 
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Mix them together; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
ſtand for ſome time upon warm 
ſand: then pour off and filter the 
liquor; and after proper exhala- 
tion, ſet it by to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL . ; 
Vitriol of iron, or ſalt of fleel. 
/ Edinb. F 
Take of 
Oil of * vitriol diluted with equal 
its quantity of warm water, 
four ounces ; 
Filings of iron, three ounces. 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
hours, that the metal may be 
diſſol ved; filter the ſolution whilſt 
hot, then evaporate it till a pelli- 
cle appears on the ſurface, and 
ſet it in a cold place, until the 
vitriol has cryſtallized at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel. The liquor 
poured off from the cryſtals is 
to be again evaporated till a pel- 
licle forms on the top, and ſet to 
ſhoot as before. Collect all the 
cryſtals together, and dry them 
on a paper in the ſhade. 


DurinG the diſſolution of the 
iron, a ſtrong ſulphureous vapour 
wifes, which on the approach of 
fame, catches fire; and explodes, 
bas ſometimes to burſt the veſ- 
el; to this particular therefore, 
the operator ought to have due re- 
gard. 

"The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
rouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the direQions above 
given; but in its ſtead ſubſtitute 
"Ommon green vitriol, purified by 
blution in water, filtration, and 
cyltallization. The only difference 
betwixt the two is, that the com- 
non vitriol contains ſomewhat 
more metal in proportion to the 
ad; and hence in keeping, its 
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green colour is much ſooner de- 
baſed by a ruſty browniſh caſt. 
The ſuperfluous quantity of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſolution of the vitriol to 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold place, 
when a browniſh yellow ochery ſe- 
diment will fall to the bottom ; or 
it may be perfeQaly diſſolved, and 
kept ſuſpended, by a ſuitable ad- 
dition of gil of vitriol. If the vit- 
riol is ſuſpeQed to contain any cu- 
preous matter, (which it does not 
appear that the common Engliſh 
vitriol ever does, though almoſt all 
the foreign vitriols do). the addition 
of ſome bright iron wire to the ſo- 
lution will both diſcover, and effec- 
tually ſeparate that metal : for the 
acid quits the copper to diſſolve a 
proportionable quantity of the iron 
and the copper, in its ſeparation 
from the acid, adheres to the undiſ- 
ſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper colour uponits ſurface. 
Even a vitriol of pure copper may, 
on this principle, be converted into 
a pure vitriol of iron. 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, in this operation, to have fo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act 
upon; the operator may, never- 
theleſs, give a dangerous impreg- 
nation of copper to the pureſt and 


moſt ſaturated ſolution of iron in 


the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
per veſſels. If the martial ſolution 
be boiled in a copper veſſel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its giv- 
ing a cupreous ſtrain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper is 
ſeparated ; by boiling it again with- 
out iron, more of the copper is 
diſſolved; and this may in like 
manner be ſeparated by adding 
more iron, 
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The ſalt of ſteel is one of the moſt 

efficacious preparations of this me- 
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tal; -and not unfrequently made 
uſe of, in cacheQic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deftroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in a 
liquid form, largely diluted with 
aqueous fluids ; — direQs 
it to be diſſolved in an hundred 
times its quantity of water, and 
the ſolution to be taken in the doſe 
of twelve ounces, on an empty 
ently after it: 
thus managed, he ſays, it opens the 
3 purges, proves diuretic, kills 
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crements black, or forms them into 
a matter like clay, ſtrengthens the 
fibres, and thus cures many differ- 
ent diſtempers. The quantity of 
vitriol in the above doſe of the ſolu- 
tion is fifty-ſeyen grains and a half: 
but in common practice, ſuch large 
doſes of this ſtrong chaly beate are 
never ventured on. Four or five 
grains, and in many cafes half a 
grain, are ſufficient, for the inten- 
tions in which chalybeate medicines 
are given. Very dilute "ſolutions, 
as that of a grain of the ſalt in a 
pint of water, may be uſed as ſuc- 
cedanea to the neutral chalybeate 
waters, and will in many caſes 


expels worms, tinges the ex- produce fimilar effeQs. 
. 
Preparations of copper. : 


OPPER is leſs eaſy of ſolution 

than iron; and, in its metal- 
lic ſtate, does not appear to be 
aQed on by the animal fluids, or to 
have any conſiderable effect in the 
body. Diſſolved, it proves exter- 
nally an eſcharotic ; internally, a 
violent purgative and emetic. Acids 
of every kind diffolve it, and like- 
wiſe volatile alkalies. With the 
vegetable and marine acids, it 
forms a green ſolution ; with the 
vitriolic acid, and volatile alkalies, 
a blue. 


Es us ruu. 

Let thin copper plates be ſtratified 
in a crucible with ſulphur; and 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 
they become pulverable. 


PREPARATIeNs of this kind, 
made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 
mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or 


by calcining the copper without 


addition, have been ſometimes uſed 
in external applioations, for drying 


and cleanſing ulcers, and prevent- 
ing the growth of fungous fleſh; 
and ſometimes likewiſe internally. 
They are till retained in ſome fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, but have not 
for a long time been taken notice of 
among us, for any medicinal inten- 
tion. 


Ca YSsTALLIVENXEIAIS. 
Cryſtals of copper. 

Diſſolve pure copper in thrice its 
weight of aquafortis, adding the 
metal to the acid by little and 
little at a time. Evaporate the 
liquor by a gentle hear, till one 
half of it is waſted ; then ſet the 
remainder in a cool place to cryl- 
tallize : afterwards dry the cryl- 
tals, and keep them in a vial cloſe 
ſtopt from the air. 


Tus cryſtals are ſtrongly cau- 
ſtic, ſimilar to the cauſticum lunare ; 
but are ſo much diſpoſed to liquelf 
that they are ſcarce ever made uſe 


of, and cannot eaſily be ay 


Chap. 10. 
TiNCTURA VENERIS VOLATI- 
L Is. 
Volatite tincture of copper. 

Take of | 
Copper filings, one drachm; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, twelve 

drachms. 

Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking it, un- 
til the liquor 1s tinged of a beau- 
tiful violet colour, 


Tuis tinQture, or ſolution, of 
copper has been m_ internally, 
in the dole of a few drops, as a 
diuretic, Boerhaave direQs at firſt 
three drops to be taken in a morn- 
ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops ; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
nued for ſome days; he ſays, that 
by this means, he cured an hydro- 
pic perſon labouring under a con- 
firmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurpriſing diſcharges 
of urine; that nevertheleſs, on 
[rying it in another caſe of the ſame 
kind, it did not anſwer. See the 
aticle Cu Ru, page 132, 


ENS VENER IS. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Colcothar of blue vitriol well 
edulcorated with water, and 
afterwards dried, 

Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
parts. 


der; then mix, and put them 
into an earthen cucurbit, ſo as 
to fill two-thirds thereof. Place 
the cucurbit in an open fire, and 
having adapted to it a glaſs 
blind-head, apply at firſt a gen- 
le heat, which is to be increaſed 
by degrees, and Continued as long 
as the flowers ariſe of a yellow 
colour inclining to red: when 
the veſſels are grown cold, let 
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the flowers be careſully ſwept 

out with a feather. 

Ir the blue vitriol be perfectly 
good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 
in the manner here ſet down : where 
it does ſucceed, that is, where the 
flowers prove of a reddiſh yellow 
colour (ex luteo rubentes) it is to be 
preſumed, that the ſucceſs is owing 
to the vitriol partaking largely of 
iron, and that the preparation is 
not greatly different — the flores 
martiales of the preceding ſection 
The colour of blue yitriol is undoubt- 
edly owing to copper: but moſt of 
the common vitriols of this kind con- 
tain, alſo, no inconſiderable quan- 
tity of iron; and a reddiſh yellow 
colour of the flowers may be looked 
upon as a mark, that it is chiefly or 
ſolely the iron that the ſal ammoni- 
ac has carried up. For this 1s the 
colour which iron always gives in 
its ſublimates with ſal ammoniac ; 
whereas copper, in all its ſolutions, 
or ſoluble combinations with fal 
ammoniac, or other ſaline bodies, 
gives a blue or green, or a colour 
compourded of theſe two. 

The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, tbat 
he and a chemiſt, endeavouring ta 
imitate Butler's ſtone by a prey 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, though far 
ſhort of what Helmont aſcribes to 
his, yet no ordinary one, they cal- 
led it, for the mineral's fake it was 
made of, ens primum wvenerts. 

The compoſition of vitriols was at 
that time but imperfeMy known; 
and this is not the only inſtance of 
an effect being aſcribed to the cu- 
preous part of a vitriol, which was 
owing to the ferugineous. Though 
Boyle looked on the preparation as 
proceeding from copper, and accor- 
dingly directs a good venereal vit- 
riol to be uſed; yet, in the Goſla- 
rian and Dantzick vitriol, which he 
recommends as being very fit for 
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the purpoſe, iron is in the prevail- 
ing metal, the quantity of copper 
being very inconſiderable; and it 
appears from his own words, that 
ſometimes at leaſt, he uſed the En- 
— vitriol, which he ſcarcely ever 

ound to contain any metallic matter 
beiides iron. The yellow or reddiſh 
colour which he aſcribes to this ſub- 
limate, and its property of turning 
to an inky blackneſs with infuſion of 
Falls, are marks of its having 
been truly a chalybeate prepara- 
tion. 

In the preceding edition of the 
London pharmacopœia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opinion of the production 
of the ſublimate, the proceſs was 
inſerted with blue vitriol; and thoſe 
of Edinburgh and Paris followed the 
example. The London college, 
at the laſt reviſal of their book, 
have corrected this error, and or- 
dered green vitriol, or filings of 
won itfelf, to be uſed; but the 
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miſtake is ſtill continued in the other 


pharmacopœias. 

From good blue vitriol, or pure 
vitriol of copper, the ſublimate 
here required cannot be obtained: 
and although it may be prepared 
from the common blue vitriol of 


the ſhops, as I have on trial found | 


that it may, yet it is ſurely im— 
prudent to endanger impregnating 
the preparation with that noxious 
metal; more eſpecially as pure vi- 


triols of iron are procurable ata 


much cheaper rate than the others. 
Thoſe mixed vitriols in which the 


copper greatly prevails, give firſt a 
green or blue cupreous ſublimate, 


and afterwards a yellow or reddiſh 


ferrugineous one; and thoſe in 
which iron abounds moſt, give firſt 
the ferrugineous, and afterwards | 
the cupreous flowers: thouglrpol- ? 
ſibly neither ſublimate is entirely |? 
free from an admixture of the other. 


. V. 


Preparations of lead. 


EAD readily melts in the fire, 

and calcines into a duſky 
powder: which, if the flame is 
reyerberated on it, becomes at firſt 
yellow, then read, and at length 
melts into a vitreous maſs, This 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the nitrous 
acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, and 
in ſmall quantity in the vegetable 
acids; it is alſo ſoluble in ex- 
preſſed oil, eſpecially when cal- 
cined. 

Lead and its calces, whilſt un- 
diſſolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
feats as medicines. Diffolved in 
oils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 
externally applied) anti-inflamma- 
tory and deſiccative. 
with vegetable acids, they are no- 
tably, ſo; and taken internally, 


Combined 


prove a powerful but dangerous | 


ſtyptic. 
PLUMBUM UST UM. 
Burnt lead. 
Edinb. 


Melt lead with a gentle fire, and | 
keep it continually ſtirring, with | 


an iron ſpatula, till it changes 
into powder. 


MIENIUM. 
Red lead. { 
Edinb. * | 


Let any quantity of lead be melted | 


in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
and kept ſtirring with an iron 
ſpatula, till it falls into a pow” 
der, at firſt blackiſh, afterwards 


yellow, and at length of a oy 


us 


ind 
ith | 


ges 


ed : 
el, | 


On 
W- 
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ep 


\ 
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red colour, in which laſt ſtate it 
is called minium; taking care 
not to raiſe the fire ſo high as to 
run the calx into a vitreous 
maſs. 


Tn xs preparation of red lead is ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apo- 
thecary or chemiſt; nor indeed is 
this commodity expected to be made 
by them, the preparation of it be- 
ng a diſtin branch of buſineſs. 
The maker melt large quantities 
of lead at once, upon the bottom 
of a reverberatory furnace. built for 
this purpoſe, and ſo contrived, 
that the flame acts upon a large 
ſurface of the metal, which is con- 
tinually changed by the means of 
iron rakes drawn backwards and 
forwards, till the fluidity of the 


lead is deſtroyed ; after which, the 


calx is önly now and then turned. 
By barely ſtirring the calx, as a- 
bove directed, in a veſſel over the 
ice, it acquires no redneſs; the 
reverberation of flame upon the 
ſurface being abſolutely neceſſary 
for this effect. It is ſaid, that 
twenty pounds of lead gain, in this 
proceſs, five pounds ; and that the 
calx, being reduced into lead again, 
is found one pound leſs than the 
original weight of the metal. 

| Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers, and the like. Their effeQs, 
however, are not very conſider- 
able; nor are they perbaps of much 
farther real uſe, than as they give 
2 to the plaſter, unguent, 

c, 


CERUSSA. 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 
Edinb. 
Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſ- 
pend over the yinegar very thin 
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plates of lead, in ſuch a manner 
that the vapour which ariſes 
from the acid, may circulate 
about the plates. get the con- 
taining veſſel in the heat of horſe- 
dung, for three weeks : if at the 
end of this time, the plates are 
not totally calcined, ſcrape off 

the white powder, and expoſe 
them again to the ſteam of vine- 
gar, till all the lead is thus cor- 
roded into powder. 


Tux making of white lead alſo 
is become a trade by itſelf, and 
confined to a few perſons, who 
have large conveniencies for this 
purpoſe. The general method which 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with. 
that above deſcribed. See the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, NY. 137. 
In this preparation, the lead is 
ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the metal; 
and to prove "externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Sugar of lead. 
Fond 


Boil ceruſſe with diſtilligd vinegar, 
in a leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
gar becomes ſufficiently ſweet: 
then filter the vinegar through 
papers and after due eyaporation 
et it to cryſtallize. - 


Edinb. | 

Put any quantity of-ceruſle into a 
cucurbit, and pour tbereon di- 
ſtilled vinegar to the height of 
four inches. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand- heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired a 
ſweetiſh taſte, when it is to be 
ſuffered to ſettle, and then pour- 
ed off. Add freſh vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 
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ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte. Let all 
the impregnated. liquors reſt for 
ſome time; and after they have 
been poured from the feces, eva- 
porate them, in a glaſs. veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 
ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which are afterwards to 
be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pellicle, 
ſet it again in the cold, and more 
cCryſtals will ſhoot; repeat this 
operation till no cryſtals can be 
any longer obtained. 


Czxrxvusss (eſpecially that fort 
called flake lead, which is not, like 
the others, ſubjeQ to adulteration) 
is much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 
of lead; for the corroſion, which 
it has already undergone from the 
ſteam of vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſ- 
ſolve more readily. It ſhould be 
finely powdered before the vinegar 
is put to it, and during the digeſ- 
tion, or boiling, every now and 
then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 
prevent its concreting into a hard 
maſs at the bottom. The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar (ſee page 452.) 
may be employed for this proceſs 
to-better advantage than the weak- 
er, though purer acid, above di- 
rected. If a ſmall quantity of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine be prudently ad- 
ded to the ſolution as ſoon as it is 
duly exhaled, and the mixture ſuf- 
fered to grow cold by flow degrees, 
the ſugar will concrete into very large 
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and tranſparent cryſtals, which are 
{carcely to be obtained by any other 
method. 

The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre- 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
which they are applied to. Some 
have ventured upon it internally, 
in doſes. of a few grains, as a ſtyp- 
tic, in. hzmorrhages, profuſe col- 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed 
their expeQations. It very pow- 
erfully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 


kind, often more dangerous than 


thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole body, 
and obſtinate conſtipations, ſome- 
times immediately follow, eſpecial- 
ly if the doſe has been conſiderable: 
cramps, tremors, and weakneſs. of 
the nerves, generally, ſooner or 
later, enſue. 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, 


in fo far as its acid happens to be 
abſorbed in the body; for in ſuch 
caſe, he. ſays, it returns again 


into ceruſſe which is violently 
poiſonous. On this principle it 


would follow, that in habits where 


acidities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is far 
from being the caſe. Lead and its 
preparations act in the body only 
in ſo far as they are combined with 
acid: ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities 
of the ſaccharum only in a low de- 
gree; and either of them freed 
from the acid, have little, if any 
effect at all. 
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Preparations of tin. 


IN eaſily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder, which by a farther con- 
tinuance of heat, becomes white. 
A maſs of tin heated till it is juſt 
ready to melt, proves extremely 
brittle, ſo as to fall in pieces from 
2 blow, and by dextrous agitation 
into powder. Its proper menſtruum 
is aqua regia; though the other 
mineral acids alſo may be made to 
diſſolve it, and the vegetable ones 
in ſmall quantity. It cryſtallizes 
with the vegetable and vitriolic 
acids ; but with the others, deli- 
quiates. | 
The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known. It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &c. At preſent, it is chiefly 
uſed as an anthelmintic. 


ST ANNUM PULVERATUM. 
Powdered tin. 
Lond. 

Melt the tin, and pour it into a 
wooden box rubbed in the inſide 
with chalk: then immediately 
let the box be nimbly ſhaken, 
and a part of the tin will fall in- 
to powder. The remainder is to 
be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 
the whole of the metal is thus 
reduced into powder. 


THa1s preparation has been uſed 
ſor ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
which too often elude the force of 
other medicines. The general doſe 
is from a ſcrupletoa drachm ; ſome 
confine it to à few grains. But 
Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 


burgh eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly | 


T7. 08 


depends upon its being given in 
much larger quantities: he gives 
an ounce of the powder on an empty 
ſtomach, mixed with four ounces 
of melaſſes; next day, half an 
ounce ; and the day following, half 
an ounce more: after which; a 
cathartic is adminiſtered : he ſays 
the worms are uſually voided during 
the operation of the purge, but that 
pains of the ſtomach occaſioned by 
them are removed almoſt immedt- 
ately upon taking the firſt doſe of 
the tin. The experiments on tin 
related in page 231 of this work, 
account ſufficiently for its being de- 
ſtructive to theſe animals; though 
not for its being ſafe to the patient. 


CALX JOVIS. 
Calx of tin. 
Edinb. 

Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 
glaſed earthen veſſel, and keep 
it continually ſtirring with an 
iron ſpatula, until it falls into a 

calx. | 


Tuts proceſs is not here intend- 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general di- 
rect: it muſt be diſcontinued as ſoon 
as the metal is reduced into a dulſky 
powder ; if calcined to whiteneſs, 
the following operation would not 
well ſucceed, As to the virtues of 
the calx, they do not ſeem to be 
greatly different from thoſe of the 

regoing preparation, | 


SAL JOVIS. 
Salt of tin. 
Edinb. 
Take one pound of the foregoing 


calx of tin; and four ounces of 
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aqua regia; diluted with fix times 
its quantity of ſpring water. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for two days: then ſhake 
the veſſel, and after the more 
ponderous parts of the calx have 
ſubſided, pour off the turbid li- 
quor, and evaporate it almoſt to 
dryneſs ; the further exſiccation 
of the matter is to be performed 
on bibulous paper. On the calx 
which is left, pour half as much 
of the diſſolvent as was employed 
at firſt; and proceed in the ſame 
manner as before. 


In former editions, the men- 
ſtruum, after digeſtion upon the 
calx of tin, was ordered to be fil- 
tered, then evaporated till a pelli- 
cle appeared upon the ſurface, and 
ſet by to cryſtallize. But the cryſ- 
tallization ſucceeded very ill; and 
ſuch cryſtalline matter, as was 
with difficulty obtained, proved to 
be little other than a nitrous am- 
moniacal ſalt aftorded by the aqua 
regia ; for this menftruum does not 
diflolve, or diſſolves only an incon- 
Gderable quantity of, the calx of 
tin. The proceſs is now rendered 
more practicable, by allowing the 
finer parts of the calx to be mixed 
with the liquor in an uadiſſolved 
Gate, and the whole to be inſpiſſated 
and exſiccated together. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the prepara- 
tion here intended, might be ob- 
tained in a manner ſtill more com- 
modious. | | 
I cannot apprehend what advan- 
tage there is in calcining the tin. 
Tim, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 
freely in aqua regia, but calcina- 
tion renders it almoſt indiſſoluble 


in that menſtruum ; the further it is 


calcined, the more does it loſe of 
its ſolubility. If tin and its calx 
were of equal ſolubility, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuſpeQed that the ſolu- 


tions of the two would be different 
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in quality; for the phlogiſton, or 
inflammable principle, which fre 
expels from metals in their calci- 
nation, is equally extricated by 
acids in their diſſolution. A falt 
of tin with aqua regia may there- 
fore be more arts none © pre- 
pared in the following manner. 


Let melted tin be poured in ſmall 
ſtreams into a veſſel of cold wa- 
ter, that it may be reduced in- 
to grains. Drop theſe by little 
and little, as a grain at a time, 
into aqua regia, that the diſſo- 
lution may go on ſlowly, without 
effer veſcence or the diſcharge of 
fumes. When the metal is no 
longer ated on, pour off the 
ſolution, and evaporate it in 
5 till a dry ſalt is 
ett. 


TH1s preparation ſeems intend- 
ed chiefly for external uſe, as a 
mild eſcharotic and detergent. It 
is not ſo corroſive as might be ex- 
peQted, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
quefy in the air, though it is not 
eaſily made to aſſume a cryſtalline 
A perfect cryſtalline ſalt 
may be obtained from tin by the 
vitriolic acid, in the following man- 
ner. 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains of filings; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Put 
them into a wide-necked glaſs, 

in a ſand-heat, and increaſe the 
fire till the liquid boils and eva- 
porates, and the matter remains 
almoſt dry. Then remove the 
veſſel from the fire, and when the 
ſaline reſiduum has concreted, 
add a proper quantity of water, 
which, by the aſſiſtance of a mo- 
derate heat, will diſſolve nearly 
the whole. Filter the ſolution, 
and after due evaporation, ſet it 
to cryſtallize. | 
EEE nao SALT 
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SALT of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly direQed to be pre- 
pared with diſtilled vinegar; by di- 
reſting the vinegar on calcined tin, 
and then evaporating and cryſtal- 
laing. Several of the chemyſts 
have denied that any cryſtals would 
by this means be obtained, or that 
the diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve 
any part of the calx : and indeed 
when the tin 1s but moderately cal- 
cined, as above direQed, it does 
not appear that any ſolution hap- 
ens. 

"There are two ſtates in which 
tn is conſiderably aQed upon by 
vegetable acids: its perfect meta- 
e ſtate, and that of a perfect calx. 
plates of pure tin, put into com- 
mon vinegar, are in a few hours 
corroded : by degrees the liquor 
becomes quite opake and turbid, 
and depoſites great part of the cor- 
roded tin to the bottom in form of 
2 whitiſh powder; but (till retains 
2 part exquiſitely divided; for after 
ſtanding for many days, and after 
paſſing through, a filter, ſo much 
remained ſuſpended, as to give a 
whitiſhneſs and opacity to the fluid. 
Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted ro 
vinegar, exhibited the ſame phœno- 
mena, Theſe experiments, thou gh 
they do not ſhew that the tin 1s 
thus ſufficiently diffolved to afford 
perfect cryſtalline ſalt, prove, ne- 
vertheleſs, what is of more impor- 
tance to be known, that tin or 
tinned veſſels, however pure the 
in be, will give @ metalline im- 
pregnation to light vegetable acids 
luffered to ſtand in them for a few 
ours, | 

In order to the obtaining a per- 
*Q ſolution, of tin for cryſtalliza- 
ton, the metal muſt be highly cal- 
cined ; for though its ſolution in 
mineral acids is prevented by cal- 
cation, it is otherwiſe in regard 


0 the vegetable. Some take the 


common calx of tin, and having 
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ſpread it thinly over the bottom 


of a proper veſſel, continue the 


calcination in a gentle heat, fre- 
quently ſtirring the powder, for 
three or four days, in a furnace 
where the air may paſs freely over 
the ſurface. Others mix the com- 
mon calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and 
injeQ the mixture by degrees into 
a veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which 
are fitted a number of aludels, or 
earthen pots with holes in their 
bottoms : the lowermoſt of theſe 
veſſels has a hole alſo in the fide, 
through which the matter is thrown 
in : during the deflagration which 
happens on each injection, a part 
of the tin is volatalized, and adheres 
to the pots in form of a fine white 
powder, which is ſwept out and 
waſhed with water. Others obtain 
a calx of tin, perhaps not leſs per- 
fect, more expeditioufly and with 
leſs trouble; by diſſolving the me- 
tal in aqua regia, (which as alrea- 
dy obſerved, has, in this reſpect, 
nearly the ſame effect as fire,) and 


afterwards recovering the calx, by 


diluting the ſolution with about 
four times its quantity of water, 
and gradually adding to it ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes : a white curdly matter pre- 
cipitates, which is to be waſhed 
with water and dried. | 


Take of calx of tin, prepared in 


either of the above methods, one 


pound; of diſtilted vinegar, one 
gallon. Digeſt them together, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the matter 
from the bottom, till the vinegar 
has required a rough ſweetiſh 
taſte ; then evaporate the liquor 
to the conſiſtence of a ſyrrup, 
add to it about one twentieth 
its weight of reQified ſpirit of 
wine, and ſuffer the heat ſlowly 
to decreaſe, that the ſalt may 
cryſtallize. 

THz 
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Tu E cryſtals obtained by this 
method are hard, ſolid, colourleſs, 
tranſparent, void ofacrimony. The 
have been recommended in the dofe 
of a few grains, in uterine diſor- 
ders: but it does not appear that 
experience has warranted the vir- 
tues attributed to them; nor are an 
of theſe ſalts at preſent made _ 
of in the common practice, or kept 
in the ſhops. 

The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alka- 
lies, or by water alone, is ſome- 
times employed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MAGIS TERRY or 
TiN. A whiter and more ele- 
gant, preparation of this kind 
might be obtained, by diflolving 
the metal in the vitriolic acid, 


and precipitating with volatile ſpi-, 


Tits, 


AURUM MUSIVUM. 
Moſaic gold. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Tin, one pound; 

Flowers of ſulphur,ſeven ounces; 

Sal ammoniac, 

Purified quickſilver, of èach halt 
a pound. 

Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it the 
quickſilver and when the mix- 
ture is grown cold, reduce it in- 
to powder: mix this with the 
ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, and 
ſublime in a matraſs: the moſaic 

gold will be found under the ſub- 

| limed matter, with ſome droſs at 
the bottom, 


Tur management of this pro- 
ceſs, ſo as to give to the prepara- 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 
pearance for which it is admired, 
has been held as a fecret. The 
chemiſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the in- 
gredients ought to bear to each 
other, and in this ſome make the 
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chief difficulty to confiſt ; while 
others make the due regulation 
of the fire to be the principal 
point. There does not however 
appear to be any very great nicety 
in either reſpects. I have found 
the proceſs to ſucceed equally with 
very difterent proportions of the 
materials; by mixing them tho- 
roughly together ; putting them 
into a wide necked matras upon a 
little ſand in an iron pot; apply- 


ing a gentle fire for ſome time, 


till the white fumes, which aroſe 
2 at firſt, and paſſed out at 
the neck of the gal. begun to 
abate; then gradually increaſing 
the fire till the ſand became red 
hot, and keeping it up in this 
ſlate for a conſiderable while, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the 
mixture. 

The moſaic gold is chiefly va- 
lued, and receives its name from 
its ſparkling gold-like hue. As a 
medicine, it is at preſent little re- 
garded; though formerly held in 


conſiderable eſteem, in hiſterical 


and hypochondriacal complaints, 
malignant fevers, and venereal 
diſorders. In theſe laſt it has been 
recommended from a ſuppoſition 
of its being a mercurial ; but on 
conſidering the circumſtances of 
the proceſs, and the phenomena 
that occur in it, there will appear 
little probability of any of the 
mercury being retained in the pre- 
paration. 

The matraſs being broken when 
the proceſs is finiſhed, the moſaic 
gold is tound in the bottom ; and 
the ſublimed ſubſtance, above it, 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammoniac, 
partly of ſulphur, and partly of a 
cinnabar reſulting from the com- 
bination of part of the ſulphur 
and mercury. The aurum mo- 


ſaicum is found to weigh more 
than the tin employed; but pure 
tin, in being calcined by itſelf, 


gains 


ove! 
littl 
hue 
unli 
bein 
fux 


Chap. 10 
gains very nearly as much as it 
Joes in this proceſs : the golden 
colour is probably owing to a mi- 
dute portion of ſulphur adhering 
to the tin. On roaſting the aurum 
over a gentle fire, it ſmokes a 
little, and ſoon changes its golden 
hue to a dirty coloured one not 
unlike that of tin lightly calcined ; 
being then mixed with a proper 
fux, and melted in a crucible, 
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it yields a lump of tin, not far 
ſhort of the original weight of the 
metal. | 

The college of Edinburgh though 
they formerly divided this prepgrati- 
on into two proceſſeſs, one for a- 
malgamating the tin with the mer- 
cury, the other for the ſublimation 
with the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
have now entirely rejected it. 


er. 
Preparations of Mercury. 


ERCURY, or quickſilver, 
is a ponderous metalic flu- 
id, totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, 
ind calcinable by a weaker one 
(though very difficultly) into a red 
powdery ſubſtance. It diſſolves in 
the nitrous acid, is corroded by 
the vitriolic, but not aQed on by 
the marine in its liquid ſtate : it 
nevertheleſs may be combined with 
this laſt, if Ckilfully applied in the 
form of fume. Quickfilver unites, 
bytrituration withearthy, unQuous, 
reſinous, and other like ſubſtances, 
lo as to loſe its fluidity. :- triturated 
with ſulphur, it forms a black maſs, 
which by ſublimation changes into 
a beautiful red one. 7 
The general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations are, to fuſe the 
juices, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remoteſt veſſels; by this 
means they prove eminently ſer- 
viceable in inveterate chronical diſ- 
orders, proceeding from a thick- 
neſs and fluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
of the glands. Crude mercury has 
no effect this way. Reſolved into 
ſume, or divided into minute par- 
ucles, and prevented from re- unit- 
ing by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operates very power- 


fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity of 
the mineral acids, it acts effeQually, 
though in general mildly; with a 
larger, it proves violently corroſive. 


ARGENTI VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 
Parification of quickfitver. 
Es © 


Diſtil quickſilver in a retort; and 
afterwards waſh it with water 
and common falt, or with vine- 


ar. 

F; a glaſs retort is made uſe of 
for this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck ; and: 
the neck ſhould be conſiderably in- 
clined downwards, ſo as to allow 
the elevated mercury a quick de- 
ſcent ; the receiver ſhould be filled 
almoſt ro the neck of the retort 
with water; the uſe of this 1s not to 
condenſe, but to cool, the diſtilling 
quickſilver, left falling hot upon the 
bottom, it ſhould crack the glaſs. 
The diflillation may be more con- 
veniently performed in an iron re- 
tort, or an iron pot fitted with a 
head. 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 
higher than is ſufficient to W 
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the mercury ; for certain mineral 


ſubſtances, which are ſaid to be 
ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
part volatile in a degree of heat, 


not much greater than that in 


which mercury difiils. Mr. Boyle 
relates, that he has known quick- 
filver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, ſo as to have its 
weight very ſenſibly increaſed 
thereby; and this happened 
though only a moderate fire was 
uſed. 


MERrCcuURIUS ALCALIZATUS, 
Alkalized mercury, 

Take of 
Pure quickſilver, three drachins; 
Preparedcrabs-eyes,fivedrachms. 

Grind them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar, till the mercurial globules 
diſappear. 


Txr1s preparation, which has 
never been received into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and is now 
rejected from the Edinburgh, is 
inſerted here on account of its 
being till now and then called for, 
and held by ſome in con{derable 
eſteem. It has never come much 


into common practice, the labour 


of making it having been a temp- 
tation to a grievous abuſe in its 

reparation, Viz. the addition of an 
intermedium, which facilitates the 
union of the mercury with the crabs 
eyes, but greatly abates its medici- 
nal powers. The medicine, when 
duly prepared, is an uſeful altera- 
tive; and may be given ia cutane- 
ous or veneral caſes, from two or 
three grains to a ſcruple. 


 MERCURIUS SACHARA- 

TOUS. 
Sugared mercury. 
Edinb. 
Take of > 
Pure quickſilver, 
Brown ſugar-candy, of each half 
an Ounce; 
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Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
ſixteen drops. 
Grind them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar until the mercury ceaſes 10 
appear, 


THe eſſential oil, here added, is 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient, 
not only promoting the extinQion 
of the quickſilver (which however 
is ſtill not a little difficult and te- 
dious) but likewiſe improving the 
medicine. The, intention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſs, is only 
to divide the mercury by the in- 
terpoſitition of other bodies ; - for 
when thus managed (as already ob- 
ſerved) it has very powerful effeQs; 
though whilſt undivided it ſeems to 
be altogether inactive. Sugar 
alone apparently anſwers this in- 
tention 3 but on the commixture 
of aqueous fluids, the ſugar di(- 
ſolves by itſelf, leaving the mercury 
to run together again in its original 
form : the addition of the dil is 
ſaid in great meaſure to prevent 
this inconvemience. The doſe of 
this medicine, as an alterative, is 
from two or three grains to 2 
ſcruple. 


ATHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Ethiops mineral, 
Lond, 

Take 

Purified quickſilver, | 

Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, of 
each equal weights. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
or ſtone mortar, until they are 

united, 


Take of | 
Purified quickſilver, 

Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, each 
equal weights. 

Grind them together in a glals 
mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, till 
till the mercurial globules totally 
diſappear. : 

n 


Edinb. 


of 
ls 


hp. 18. 


An ethiops is made alſo with a dou- 
ble quantity of mercury, 


The union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be greatly facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur 
in an iron ladel, then adding the 
quickſilver, and ſtirring them to- 
gether till the mixture is complet- 
ed. The ſmall degree of heat 
here ſufficient, cannot reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to do any injury to 
ſubſtances, which have already un- 
dergone much greater fires, not 
only in the extraction from their 
ores, but likewiſe in the purifica- 
tions of them directed in the phar- 
mgcopœia. In the following pro- 
ceſs, they are expoſed in conjuncti- 
on to . Haves fire, without ſuſpi— 
cion of the compound receiving 
any ill quality from it. Thus 
much is certain, that the ingre- 
dients are more perfeQly united by 
heat, than by the degree of tri- 
ture uſually beſtowed upon them. 
From the ethiops prepared by tri- 
ture, part of the mercury is apt to 
be ſpued out on making it into an 
eleQary or pills: from that made 
by fire, no ſeparation is obſerved 
to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the 
moſt inactive of the mercurial pre- 
parations, Some praQtitioners have 
boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extraor- 
dinary virtues; and moſt people 
imagine it a medicine of ſome ef- 
ficacy. But what benefit is to be 
expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſeruple, may be judged from hence, 
that it has been taken in doſes of 


ſeveral drachms, and continued for. 


2- conſiderable time, without pro- 
dueing any remarkable effect. Sul- 
phur eminently abates the power 
of all the more? ative minerals, 
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and ſeems to be at the ſame time 
reſtrained by em from operating 
in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently libe- 
ral in the commendation of medi- 
eines, diſapproves the ethiops in 
very ſtrong terms. It cannot 
«© enter the abſorbent veſſels, the 
lacteals or lymphatics; but paſ- 
*« ſes direQly through the inteſtinal 
tube where it may happen to 
deſtroy worms if it operates 
* luckily. They are deceived 
*© who expect any other effects 
from it; at lealt I myſelf could 
never find them, I am afraid; 
„Dit is unwarily given, in ſuch 
large quantities, to- children 
and perſons of tender conſtituti- 
ons; as being a foreign maſs, 
unconquerable by the body, the 
more to be ſuſpected, as it there 
continues long, ſluggiſh, and 
inactive. It does nat raiſe a fa- 
© livation, becauſe it cannot come 
into the blood. Who knows 
the effects of a ſubſtance, which 
** fo long as it remains compound- 
ed, ſeems no more active than 
any ponderous inſipid earth?“ 
The ethiops with a double propor- 
tion of mercury, now received in- 
to the Edingburgh pharmacopeia, 
has a greater chance for operating 
as a mercurial; and probably the 
quantity of mercury might be till 
turther increaſed to advantage. 
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CINNABARIS FACTITIA. 


Artificial cinnabar. 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Purified quickſilver, twenty five 
ounces z 
Sulphur, ſeven ounces. 

Melt the ſulphur, and mix into it 
the quickſilver; if the mixture 
happens to catch flame, extin- 
guiſh it by covering the veſſel. 
The matter is afterwards to be 

reduc- 


510 
reduced into powder, and ſub- 
limed. * a 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Purified quickfilver, three pounds 
and a half; 

Flower of ſulphur, waſhed, one 
pound. 

Melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
add to it by degrees the quick- 
ſilver previouſly heated, ſtirring 
them conſtantly together with an 
iron ſpatula, that they may be 
perfectly mixed. Immediately 
fit upon the veſſel a wooden co- 
ver, to prevent the mixture from 
taking fire : before the matter is 

grown cold, = it into pow- 
der, and ſublime according to 
art. s 


Ir has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed; but theſe ſmaller pro- 
portions anſwer better; for the leſs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured 1s the 
cinnabar. 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proceſs is ſome- 
what haſtily conducted. This ac- 
cident, the operator will have pre- 
vious notice of, from the matter 
ſwelling up, and growing ſuddenly 
conſiſtent: as ſoon as this hap- 
pens; the veſſel mult be immediate- 
ly cloſe covered. | 

During the ſublimation, care 
muſt be had that the matter riſe 
not in the neck of the veſſel, 
ſo as to block up and burſt the 
glaſs : to prevent this, a wide- 
necked bolt-head, or rather an 
oval earthen jar, coated, ſhould 
be choſen for the ſubliming veſſel. 
If the former is employed, it will 
be convenient to introduce, at 
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times an iron wire, ſomewhat 
heated, in order to be the better 
aſſured, that the paſſage is not 
blocking up, the danger of which 
may be prevented, by cautiouſy 
—_ the veſſel higher from the 
re. 

If the ingredients were pure, no 
feces will remain : in ſuch caſe, the 
ſublimation may be known to be o- 
ver, by introducing a wire as be. 
fore, and feeling therewith the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, which will then 
be perfedly ſmooth : if any rough- 
neſs or inequalities are perceived, 
either the mixture was impure, or 
the ſublimation is not compleated; 
if the latter be the caſe, the wire 
will ſoon be covered over with the 
riſing cinnabar. 

The preparers of cinnabar jn 
large quantity, employ earthen 
Jars, which in ſhape pretty much 
reſemble an egg. heſe are of 
different ſizes, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at 
one ſublimation, which ſometimes 
amounts to two hundred weight. 
The jar is uſually coated from the 
ſmall end, almoſt to the middle, 
to prevent its breaking from the 
vehemence, or irregularity of the 
fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being recei- 
ved within the furnace, has no oc- 
ca ſion for this defence, The whole 
ſecret with regard to this proceſs, 
is (1) the management of the fire, 
which ſhould be ſo ſtrong as to 
keep the matter continually ſubli- 
ming to the upper part of the jar, 
without coming out at its mouth, 
which is covered with an iron plate; 
(2) to put into the ſubliming vel- 
ſel, only ſmall quantities of the 
mixture at a time. 

A method is mentioned in the 
practical chemiſtry of making cin- 
nabar without ſublimation, by a- 
gitating or digeſting mercury in 


the volatile tinQure of ſulphur, 


already 


Chap. 10. 


ateady deſcribed. I have found 
; ſulphureous liquor more eaſily 
parable to have a like effect: the 
ſolution for lac ſulphuris will, with 
ome addreſs, ſucceed. 
The priacipal uſe of cinnabar 1s 
s a pigment. It was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a medicine, 
in cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and 
rheumatic pains, epileptic caſes, 
Kc. but of late, it has loſt much 
of its reputation. It appears to 
be nearly ſimilar to the ethiops, al- 
ready Colon of. Cartheuſer re- 
lates, that having given cinnabar 
in large quantities to a dog, it pro- 
duced no ſenſible effect, but was 
partly voided along with the feces 
unaltered, and partly found entire 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines upon 
opening the animal. The cele- 
brated Frederick Hoffman, after 
beſtowing high encomiums on this 
preparation, as having, in many 
inſtances within his own knowledge, 
perfectly cured epilepſies and ver- 
tigoes trom contuſions of the head 
(where it is probable, however, 
that the cure did not ſo much de- 
pend upon the cinnabar, as on the 
ſpontaneous recovery of the parts 
from the external injury) obſerves, 
that the large repeated doſes, neceſ- 
ſary for having any effeQ, can be 
borne only where the firſt paſſages 
are ſtrong, and that if the fibres of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are lax 
and flaccid, the cinnabar, accu— 
mulated and concreting with the 
mucous matter of the parts, occa- 
ons great oppreſſion ; which ſeems 
to be an acknowledgment that the 
cinnabar is not ſubdued by the 
powers of digeſtion, and has no 
proper medicinal activity. There 
are indeed ſome inſtances of the 
daily uſe of cinnabar having brought 
on a ſalivation; perhaps from the 
cinnabar, made uſe of in thoſe 
caſes, having contained a leſs pro- 
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portion of ſulphur than the ſorts 
commonly met with. The regulus 
of antimony, and even white arſe- 
nic, when combined with a certain 
quantity of common ſulphur, ſeem 
to have their deletereous power de- 
ſtroyed: on ſeparating more and 
more of the ſulphur, they exert 
more and more of their proper viru- 
lence. It does not ſeem unreaſon- 
able to preſume, that mercury may 
have its activity varied in like man- 
ner; that when perfectly ſatiated 
with ſulphur, it may be inert: 
and that when the quantity of ſul- 
phur is more and more leſſened, 
the compound may have greater 
and greater degrees of the proper 
efficacy of mercurials. 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 
fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 
in the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
Half a drachm of it burnt, the fume 
being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
This effect is by no means owing 
to the medicine as cinnabar: when 
ſet on fire, it is 'no longer a mix- 
ture of mercury and ſulphur ; but 
mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile 
vitriolic acid ; in either of which 
circumſtances, this mineral, as al- 


ready obſerved, has very powerful 
effects. | 


MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. 
Calcined mercury. 
Lond. | 
Put purified quickſilver into a broad- 
bottomed glaſs veſſel, having a 
ſmall hole open to the air; and 
keep it in a conſtant heat, in a 
ſand-furnace, for ſeveral months, 
until it is calcined into a red 
powder. 


Tr1s tedious proceſs might, in 
all probability, be greatly expedit- 
ed, by employing, inſtead of a 

veſlel 
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veſſel with a ſmall aperture, a very 
wide-mouthed, flat bottomed glaſs 
body, of ſuch a height that the 
mercury may not eſcape: by this 
means, the air, which is eſſentially 


neceſſary to the calcination of all 
metallic ſubſtances, will be more 
freely admitted. A veſſel might be 
ſo contrived, as to occahon a con- 
tinual flux of air over the ſurface 
of the mercury. 

This preparation is by ſome 
highly efteemed in venereal caſes, 
and ſuppoſed to be the moſt effica- 
cious and certain of all the mer- 
curials. 
given in conjunction with opiates : 
a bolus or pill, containing from 
half a grain to two grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic ingre- 
dient, may be taken every night. 
Thus managed, it ads mildly, 
though powerfully, as an alterative 
and diaphoretic : given by itſelf in 
larger doſes, as four or five grains, 
it proves a rough emetic and ca- 
thartic. 


MERCURII SOLUTIO. + 
Solution of mercury. 
| Edinb. 

Take equal quantities of pure quick- 
filver, and double aquatortis. 
Digeſt them together, in a phial 
placed in a ſand- furnace, that 
a limpid ſolution may be made. 


AquarorT1sdiſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quantity, 
than any other acid: ſixteen ounces, 
if the menſtruum is very ſtrong and 
pure, will take up eleven or twelve. 
As the liquor grows cold, a conſi- 
derable part concretes, at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, into a cryſtalline 
form. If the whole is wanted to 


remain ſuſpended, a. proper quan- 


It may be advantageouſly ' 


Part Ill 


tity of water ſhould be added after 
the ſolution is completed. 

This proceſs is given only as pre- 
paratory to ſome of the following 
ones. The ſolution is highly cau- 
tic, ſo as ſcarce to be ſafely 


touched. It ſtains the ſkin purple 


or black. 
CALX MERCURII. 


Calx of mercury. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury, and evaporate it 
over a gentle Fre, till a white 
dry maſs remains. 


Tuis calx, or rather ſalt, of 
mercury, is violently corroſive. 
It is rarely made uſe of any other- 
wiſe than for making the following 
1 and the corroſive ſub- 
Imate. 


MERCURIUS CALCINAT Cs, 
vulgo 
PRACIPITATUS RUBER. 


Red calx of mercury, commonly call- 
ed, red precipitate. 
Fand. 

Take any quantity of the calx of 
mercury, and reverberate it in a 
crucible, with ſucceſſive de- 
grees of heat. Its white colour 
will change firſt into a brown, 
and afterwards a yellow ; at 
length, upon „ the fire, 
it paſtes into a deep red. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 
The red mercurial corroſive. 


Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 
Compound aquafortis, deſcribed 
in page 451, of each equa) 
weights. 

Mix, and fet them in a broad- 


bottomed veſſel, in a * 
tl 


rided 
qual 


-0ad- 


heat. 
till 
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till all the humidity is exhaled, 
and the maſs has acquired a red 
colour. 


he marine acid in the com- 
pound menſtruum, ordered in this 
[at proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial 
cilx to aſſume the bright ſparkling 
look admired in it: which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 
medicine, ought nevertheleſs to be 
nliſted on by the buyer as a mark 
of its goodneſs and ſtrength. As 
ſoon as the matter has gained this 
appearance, it ſhould be immedi- 


aely removed from the fire, other- 


wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again. 
The preparation of this red preci- 
pitate, as it is called, in perfection, 
5 ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſecret. 
not known to our chemiſts ; inſo- 
much that we are under a neceſſity 
of importing it from abroad. This 
reflexion ſeems to be founded on 
miſinformation; we ſometimes in- 
deed receive conſiderable quanti- 
ties from Holland; but this de- 
pends upon the ingredients being 
commonly cheaper there than with 
us, and not upon any ſecret in the 
manner of the preparation. 

| This precipitate is, as its title 
imports, an eſcharotic, and in this 
"ention is frequently employed 
by the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, 
ind other dreſſings, for conſuming 
unzous fleth in ulcers, and the like 
purpoſes. It is ſubject to great 
uncertainty in point of ſtrength; 
more or leſs of the acid exhaling, 
cording to the degree and con- 
nuance of the fire. The beſt cri- 
terion of its ſtrength, as already 
Wlerved, is its brilliant appear- 
nce; which is alſo the mark of 
is genuineneſs: if mixed with mi- 
num, which it is ſometimes ſaid to 
de, the duller hue will diſcover the 
iduſe. This admixture may be 
wre certainly detected by means 
fre: the mercurial part will to- 
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or three grains, and more. 
certainly 
properly managed, are capable of 
anſwering all that can be expected 
from this z without occaſioning vi- 
olent anxieties, 
bowels, and other ill conſequences, 
which the beſt management can 
ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre- 
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tally evaporate, leaving the minium 
behind. 

Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in venereal, 
ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate 
chronic diſorders, in doſes of two 


But 
the milder mercurials, 


tormina of the 


aration from ſometimes doing. 
he chemiſts have contrived ſun- 


dry methods of correcting and ren- 
dering it milder, by diveſting it of 
a portion of the acid; but to no 
very good purpoſe, as they either 
leave the medicine ſtill too corro- 
ſive, or render it ſimilar to others 
which are parable at an eaſier 
rate. 


MERCURIUS CORALLINUS, 
Coralline mercury. 


Lond. 


Pour on the red mercurial corro- 


ſive, about thrice its weight of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two or three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel : 
then ſer fire to the ſpirit, keep- 
ing the powder continually ſtir- 
ring till all the ſpirit 1s burnt 
away. 


IT is ſuppoſed, that all the more 


violent preparations of this kind, 
compoſed of metallic bodies united 
with acids, are rendered milder by 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine; the acid 
being dulcifed, or in part abſorbed 
by the ſpirit. 
pens in ſome caſes, where the pro- 
portion of acid is Jarge, or ſufficient 
to render the compound ſoluble in 
water : but that it happens equally 

in 


This evidently hap- 


L. I 


% 
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The cohobation of ſpirit of nitre 
upon the corroſive, anſwers no 
uſeful purpoſe z for whatever the 
acid communicates, is afterwards 
diſſolved and ſeparated by the wa- 
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in others, I cannot affirm, Thus 
much is certain, that the mercu- 
rius corallinus, whether from this 
cauſe, or barely from ſome of the 
acid being diſſipated by the heat of 


the burning Js proves conſider- 
ably milder than the corrofive was 
at firſt. It is ſtill, however, a me- 
Cicine of great aQivity, and ſeems 
to be ſcarce ſufficiently ſafe for in- 
ternal uſe: a few grains of it ge- 


ter: if the ditection of keeping 
up a ſtrong fire fer ſome time, after 
the laſt diftillation, is not ftrialy 
complied with, all the mercury 
will diflolve in the water, and the 
ſolution will prove ſmnilar to the 


nerally prove cathartic or emetic, /olutio mercurii above deſcribed. 


and ſometimes occaſion violent ſymp- 
toms. 


ARCANUM CORALLINUM. 
The coralline ſecret. 

Take five ounces of the red mercu- 

rial corroſive, and eight ounces 
of ſpirit of nitre: Gül off the 
ſpirit in a retort; return it with 
four ounces of freſh ſpirit of 
nitre upon the reſidium, and 
draw it off again as before: 
repeat this proceſs with four 
ounces of new ſpirit; and at 
laſt keep the fire up very ſtrong, 
for at leaſt two honrs. The 
powder, which remains in the 
retort, is to be put into a cruci- 
ble, and kept of a worm-red 
heat for ſeven or eight minutes: 
then boil it for half an hour, 
in three pints of pure water; 
diſtil from it twelve ounces of 
tartarized ſpirit of wine, co- 
hobating the ſpirit twice; digeſt 
it for forty-eight hours in a ſand 
heat, with the ſame quantity of 
freſh tartarized ſpirit; raiſing 
the fire towards the end, ſo as 
ro make the ſpirit fimmer a 
httle; afterwards ſuffer the 
whole to cool, decant off the 

| __ and dry the powder for 
uſe. 


Tu is preparation, notwithſtand- 
ing its pompous name, is a very 
unthrifty and injudigious one, 


PuULvrs PRINCIPIS, 
Prince's powder. 

Grind eight ounces of the red mer- 
curial corroſive into a fine pow- 
der; and digeſt ir with two 
quarts of water, m an almoſt 

. boiling heat, for twelve hours, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the pow- 
der from the bottom: then pour 
off the liquor, and digeſt the 
powder in a freſh parcel of water 
as before ; repeating this procels 
a third time. The laſt water 
being poured off, grind the pow- 
der with double its weight of fixt 
alkaline ſat, and digeſt it as at 
firſt in freſh waters, till it be- 
comes inſipid. Afterwards boi! 
it in ſpirit of wine ; and laſtly, 
pouring off the ſpirit, dry the 
powder for uſe. 


PANACEA MERCURIT UBI. 
Red panacea of mercury. 
Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive 
with eight times its weight ot 
water, for twenty-four hours, 
ſhaking the veſſel three or four 
times: pour off the water, dry 
the powder, and digeſt it with 
eight times its weight of ſpirit 
of wine, for fifteen days. Ihe 
ſpirit being then decanted off, 
burn upon the calx twice its 
weight of tinQture of ſulphur: 
afterwards digeſt it two or three 
days longer in freſh ſpirit of 
Wine; 
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THE three foregoing prepara- 
tions have been kept in particular 
hands as ſecrets. At bottom they 
are all nearly the ſame, and much 
too trivial to deſerve the pains ta- 
ken about them. They are per- 
haps farther diveſted of acid, than 
the mercurius corallinus of the ſhops; 
but have this diſadvantage, that the 
quantity of acid ſeparated in the 
troubleſome digeſtions, &c. muſt 
vary according to different cir- 
cumſtances in the operation, All 
the four ſtand recommended in 
{mall doſes, two grains for inſtance, 
as excellent alterants and diapho- 
retics : in the larger ones, they 
prove emetic and cathartic. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
The white mercurial corroſive, or 
correfive mercury ſublimate, 


Lond. 
Take of 


Purified quickſilver, forty ounces; 
Sea- ſalt, thirty three ounces; 
Nitre, twenty eight ounces; 
Calcined green vitriol, fixty-fix 
ounces, 
Grind the quickſilver in a wooden 
or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 


or more of corroſive mercury 


ſublimate already made, until 
the quickſilver is divided into 
ſmall grains: this mixture is 
to be ground with the nitre, and 
afterwards with the ſea falt ; 
then add the calcined vitriol, 
continuing the triture only for 
a little time longer, leſt the 
quickſilver ſhould run together 
again. Laſtly proceed to ſub- 
limation, in a glaſs matraſs; 
to which you may adapt a head, 
in order to ſave a little ſpirit that 
will come over. 
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wine ; and in the laſt place, ex- 
ſiccate it for uſe. 
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IT has been ſuppoſed that cor- 
roſive ſublimate participates of all 
the ingredients employed in this 
proceſs ; though it is certain, that 
it conſiſts only of mercury and the 
acid of the ſea ſalt united together 
The materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid; which, diſlodg- 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 
falt, takes their place. The ma- 
rine acid, reſolved into fume and 
alliſted by the nitrous, diſſol ves the 
mercury now alſo ſtrongly heated. 
This acid, though it very difficult- 
ly acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there- 
fore, having nothing to retain it 
(for its own baſis, and that of the 
ſea fal are both occupied by the 
vitriolic ; and that which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarcely combinable with 
it) ariſes leaving the mercury and 
marine acid to ſublime together 
when the heat ſhall be ſtrong e- 
nough to elevate them. Some ſmall 
portion of the marine ſpirit ariſes 
along with the nitrous z and hence 
this compound acid has been uſual- 
ly employed inſted of the agua fortis 
compoſita, to which it is ſimilar, for 
making the red corroſive, 

It appears, therefore, that. the 
vitriol and. the . baſes of the nitre 
and ſea falt, are of no farther uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 
intermediums for facilitating the 
union of the mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. They likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſublimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 
a placenta or cake. The deſign of 
adding a linle ſublimate already 
made is to facilitate the extinQion 
of the mercury, or its mixture with 
the other materials. | 


Llz THERE 
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THERE are ſundry other ways 
of making this preparation, or of 
combining mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. If mercury corroded by 
the vitriolic acid into a white maſs 
(as for making the yellow mercurial 
emetic or turpeth mineral defcribed 
hereafter ) be mixed with an equal 
quantity of ſea falt and ſet to ſub- 
hme ; the vitriolic acid will quit 
the mercury to unite with the baſis 
of the ſea ſalt; and the acid of 
the fea ſalt, now ſet at liberty, will 
unite with the mercury, and ſub- 
lime with it into the compound re- 
quired. The diſcovery of this me- 
thod is generally attributed to Boul- 
duc; though it is found alſo in 
Kunckel's /aboratorium chymicum. 

If the mercury be corroded by the 
nitrous acid inſtead of the vitriolic, 
. the event will be the ſame; that 
acid equally quitting the mercury, 
and ſetting looſe the marine. This 
method the college of Edinburgh 
have received. 


Edinb. 


Take 
Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aquafor- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
maſs,) 
Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
qual quantities. 


Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 


ther; and .put them into a ma- 
traſs, of which they may nearly 
fill one half: place the veſſel in 
a ſand furnace, and proceed to 
ſublimation ; applying at firſt a 
gentle heat, and afterwards in- 
creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 
has arifen in a white criſtalline 
maſs, to the upper part of the. 
matraſs : ſeparate this from the 
red ſcoria, and purify it, if 
needful by a ſecond ſublima- 
tion. | 
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THe ſublimate made by this 
method is the . fame with the fore- 
going; but as the quantity of fixt 
matter is ſmall, it difficultly af- 
ſumes the form of a cake. It re- 
quires indeed ſome ſkill in the ope- 
rator, to give it this appearance 
when either proceſs is followed, 
When large quantities are made, 
this form may be eaſily obtained, 
by placing the matraſs no deeper in 
the ſand than the ſurface of the 
matter contained in it ; and re- 
moving a little of the ſand from the 
fides of the glafs, as foon as the 
flowers begin to appear in the neck; 
when the heat ſhould likewiſe be 
fomewhat lowered, and not at all 
raiſed during the whole proceſs, 
The ſublimation is known to be 
compleated by - the edges of the 
cryſtalline cake, which will form up- 
on the ſurface of the caput mortu- 
um, appearing fmooth and even, 
and a little removed from it. 

Onr apothecaries rarely, and 
few even of the chemilts, attempt 
the making of this preparation 
themſelves; greateſt part of what 
is uſed among us comes from 
Venice and Holland. This foreign 
fublimate has been reported to be 
adulterated with arſenic. Some 
affirm that this dangerous fraud 
may be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
mate turning black on being moiſ- 
tened with alkaline ley : which 
by others is denied. As this point 
feemed of fome importance to be 
determined. I made ſundry ex- 
periments with this view, which 
convinced me of the inſufficiency 
of alkalies for diſcoyering arſe 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured into 
a folution of pure ſublimate, 


into a ſolution of pure arſenic, 
and into a mixture of the two 
ſolutions in different proportions, 
produced no blackneſs in any ; 
and though the pure 8 

an 
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and the mixtures of it with arſenic, 
exhibited ſome differences in theſe 
trials, yet theſe differences were 
neither ſo conſtant, nor ſo ſtrongly 
marked, as to he laid down, uni- 
verſally, for criteria of the preſence 


or abſence of arſenic : different 
ſpecimens of ſublimate, known to 
be pure, differed conſiderably in 
this reſpect; probably from their 
holding a little more or leſs mercury 
in proportion to the acid, or from 
their retaining ſome ſmall portion 
of thoſe acids which were employ- 
ed in the preparation as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the ,praQi- 
cability of this adulteration. There 
'5 2 proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
one maſs, or yield any thing fi- 
milar to the preparation here in- 
tended ; the arſenic abſorbs the 
acid. of the ſublimate, and is re- 
duced - thereby into a liquid or 
butyraceous conſiſtence; while the 
mercury thus freed from the acid, 
diſtils in its running form : if the 
quantity of arſenic is inſufficient 
o decompound the whole of the 
ſublimate, the remainder of the 
ſublimate concretes diſtin from 
the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
limate cannot be united together, 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation 1s brought 
to us. 

The above experiment is not 
altogether deciſive; for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 
the required form by the common 
proceſs, it is poſſible they may by 
ſome other management. It will 
therefore (though I have never 
found any reaſon to ſuſpeR that 
the abuſe is practiſed) be proper 
to point out means for the ſatiſ- 
faction of thoſe, who may be 
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deſirous of convincing themſelves 
of the genuineneſs of this important 
preparation. Let ſome of the ſub- 
limate, powdered in a glaſs mor- 
tar, be well mixed with twice its 
weight of black flux, (page 532.) 
and a little filings or ſhavings of 
iron: put the mixture into a cru- 
Cible capable of holding four or five 
times as much; give a gradual fire 
till the ebullition ceaſes, and then 
haſtily increaſe it to a white heat. 
If no fumes of a garlic ſmell can be 
perceived during the proceſs ; and 
if the particles of iron retain their 
form, without any of them being melt- 
ed; I think we may be ſecure that 
the mixture contained no arſenic. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 
deſtroying all the parts of the body 
it touches. A ſolution of it in 
water, in the proportion of about 
a drachm to a quart, is made uſe of 
for keeping down proud fleſh, and 
cleanſin Sl ulcers, and a more 
dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſeQs, 
But a great deal of caution is re- 
aan even in theſe external uſes 
of it, 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe 
of one-tenth or one-eighth of a 
grain, Boerhaave relates, that if 
a grain of it be diſſolved in an 
ounce or more of water, and a 
drachm ofthis ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken tyice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable diſ- 
tempers; but particularly cautions 
us not to venture upon 1t, unleſs 
the method of managing it is well 
known. 

Sublimate difſolved in vinous 
ſpirits kas of late been given in- 
ternally in larger doſes from a 


quarterof a grain to halfa grain. 
Ll3 Thi 
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This method of uſing it was 
brought into vogue by baron Van 
Swieten at Vienna, particularly 
for venereal maladies ; and ſeveral 
trials of it have been made in this 
kingdom alſa with ſucceſs. Eight 


grains of the ſublimate are diſſolv- 


ed in fixteen ounces of reQified 
ſpirit of wine or proof ſpirit ; the 
rectified ſpirit diſſolves it more 
perfectly, and ſeems to make the 
medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof ſpirit of the origi- 
nal preſcription of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, from one to two 
ſpoonſuls, that is, from half an 
oOunce to an ounce, are given 
twice a day, and continued till all 
the ſymptoms are removed; obſerv- 
ing to uſe a low diet with plenti- 
ful dilution, otherwiſe the ſubli- 
mate is apt to purge, and gripe ſe- 
verely. It generally purges more 
or leſs at the beginning, but after- 
wards ſeems to operate chiefly by 
urine and perſpiration. | 

Sublimate conſiſts of mercury 
united with a large quantity of 
marine acid. There are two gene- 
Tal methods of deſtroying its corro- 
five quality, and rendering it 
mild ; combining with it ſo much 
freſh mercury as the acid is capa- 
ble of taking up, and ſeparating 
a part of the acid by means of al- 
kaline falts, and the like. On the 
firſt principle, mercuris dulcis is 
formed ; on the latter, white pre- 
cipitate. 5 


MERCURIUS DULCIS 
 SUBLIMATUS. 
Dulcified mercury ſublimate. 


nd. 

Take of 

Corroſive mercury ſublimate, one 

ound; 3 

Purified quickſilver, nine ounces. 
Having powdered the ſublimate, 
add to it the quickſilver, and 

digeſt them together in a matrats, 


4 


with a gentle heat of ſand, until 
they unite ; then, increaſing the 
heat, let the mixture be ſub. 
limed. The ſublimed matter, 
freed from the accrimonious part 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo. 
bules as happen to appear di- 
ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into 
powder, and ſublimed again; 
and this ſublimation repeated ſix 
times. 1 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re- 
duced to powder ina glaſs mor- 
tar, four ounces ; 
Pure quickſilver, three ounces, 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickſilver 
ceaſes to appear ; taking care to 
avoid the finer powder that flies 
off, Put the powder into an ob- 
long phial, of ſuch a ſize, that 
only one-third of it may be filled; 
and ſet the glaſs in a ſand fur- 
nance, ſo as that the ſand may 
reach up to one-half its height. 
By degrees of fire ſucceſſively ap- 
pled, almoſt all the mercury 
will ſublime, and adhere to the 
upper part of the veſſel. The 
glaſs being then broken, and the 
red powder which is found in its 
bottom, with the whitiſh one 
that ſticks about the neck, being 
thrown away, let the white mer- 
cury be le again three or 
four times, | 


The trituration of corroſive ſub- 
limate with quickſilver is a very 
noxious operation: for is is almoſt 
impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 


from ariſing, fo as to affect the ope- 
rator's eyes and mouth. It is ne- 


vertheleſs of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that the ingredients be perfeQly 
united before the ſublimation 1s 
5 85 begun: 


” = = © > © 
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begun : this may be moſt commo- 
dioufly effected, by the digeſtion or- 
dered in the firſt of the above pro- 


ceſſes. It is indeed ſtill neceſſary to 
ulyerize the ſublimate, before the 
mercury is added to it ; but this 
may be fafely performed, with a 
little caution ; eſpecially, if during 
the pulverization, the matter be 
now and then ſprinkled with a little 
ſpirir of wine; this addition does 
not at all impede the union of the 
ingredients, or prejudice the ſubli- 
mation: it will be convenient not 
to cloſe the top of the ——_— 
veſſel with a cap of paper at fir 
(as is uſually practiſed) but to de- 
fer this till the mixture begins to 
ſublime, that the ſpirit may eſ- 
cape. 

The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and 
the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
herein has been productive of ſe- 
veral errors, with regard to the 
operation of mercurials in general. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the dulcifica- 
tion, as it 1s called, of the mer- 
curius corrofivus, is owing to the 
ſpicula or ſharp points, on which 
Its corroſiveneſs depends, being 
broken and worn off by the fre- 
quent ſublimations. If this opinion 
was juſt, the corroſive would be- 
come mild, without any addition, 
bareiy by repeating the ſublimati- 
on; but this is contrary to all ex- 
perience. The abatement of the 
corroſiye quality of the ſublimate is 


entirely owing to the combination 


of ſo much freſh mercury with it, 
as is capable of being united; and 
by whatever means this combina- 
tion is effected, the 


will be ſufficiently dulcified. Tri- 
ture und digeſtion promote the uni- 
on of the two, whilſt ſublimation 
tends rather to difunite them. The 
prudent operator, therefore, will 
not be folicirous about ſeparating 
ſuch mercurial globules as appear 
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diſtin after the firſt ſublimation ; 
he will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the reſt, by repeat- 
ing the triture and digeſtion, 
The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed ; and the Au- 
guſtan but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly, by a 
ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corroſive ſubli- 
mate 1s prepared from, by only 
taking the quickſilver in a larger 
proportion. If the medicine, made 
after eitheir of theſe methods, ſhould . 
mop in any 7 acrid, water, 
iled on it for ſome time, will diſ- 
folve and ſeparate that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts, The 
marks of the preparation being ſuf- 
ficiently dulcified, are, its being 
perfectly inſipid to the taſte, and 
indiſſoluble by long boiling in wa- 
ter. Whether the water, in which 
it has been boiled, has taken up any 
part of it, may be known by drop- 
ping into the liquor a ley of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt, or any volatile 
alkaline ſpirit : if the decoction has 
any mercurial impregnation, It 
will grow turbid on this addition : 
if otherwiſe, it will cantinue lim- 
pid. But here care muſt be taken not 
to be deceived by any extraneous 
ſaline matter in the water itſelf ; 
moſt of the common ſpring waters 
turn milky on the addition of al- 
kalies : and therefore, for experi- 
ments of this kind, diſtilled Wa- 
ter, or rain water ought to be 
uſed. | pines: 
Mercurius dulcis, feven times 
ſublimed, has been commonly call- 
ed Calomelas, and Aquila alba ; 
names which are now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. Calomelas is indeed 2 
very improper name for a white 
preparation, the word implying a 
black colour: by grinding mer- 
Ll4 cCurius 
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curius dulcis with volatile ſpirits, 
it becomes blackiſh, and this per- 
haps is the true calomel. 

Mercurius dulcis appears to be 
one of the beſt and ſafaſt prepara- 
tions of this mineral for general 
ule, whether intended to act as a 
halogogue, diaphoretic, or alte- 
rant. ny of the more elaborate 
proceſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 
medicine as this really is. The 
doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is 
ten or fifteen grains, taken in 
the form of a bolus or pills, every 
night or oftner, till the ptyaliſm 
begins. As an alterant and dia- 
. it is given in doſes of 

ve or ſix grains; a purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to 
. its affecting the mouth. 

t anſwers, however, much better, 
when given in ſmaller quantities, 
as one, two, or three grains every 
morning and evening, in conjunc- 
tion with ſuch ſubſtances as de- 
termine its action to the ſkin, as 
the extract or reſin of guaiacum ; 
the patient at the ſame time keep- 
ing warm, and drinking liberally 
of warm diluent liquors. By this 
method of managing it, obſtinate 
cutaneous and venereal diſtempers 
have been ſucceſsfully cured, with- 


out any remarkable increaſe of the 


ſenſible evacuations. 
1 . ZI - 


PANACEA MERCURIIL. 
Mercurial panacea. 

Take any quantity of levigated ca- 
lomel, and four times as much 
ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them to- 
gether in a ſand-heat for twent 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel ; then pour off the ſpirit, and 
dry the powder for ule. 


Tris preparation difters very 


little, if at all, from the foregoing; 


for, as Lemery obſerves, the ſpirit 
of wine does not diſſolve any part 
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of the calomel. Some chemiſts 
have therefore recoinmended a proof 
” rk or common water, as more 
uitable for this purpoſe than rec- 
tifed ſpirit: if any part indeed 
of the calomel remains not ſuffici- 
ently dulcified, this will be difloly- 
ed by boiling in water, and con- 
ſequently the preparation becomes 
milder ; but if the calomel is well 
made, even water will have no 
effect upon it; the mercury and 


ſpirit of ſalt being ſo cloſely united 


to each other, as not to admit of 
any ſeparation by the means here 
propoſed. Nor indeed does good 
mercurius dulcis want any of its 
acid to be taken away, as being 
already ſufficiently ſafe, and mild 
in its operation. The Edinburgh 
college therefore, who received this 
preparation in the former editions 
of their pharmacopœia, have now 
rejected it, 


MERCURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. 
White AU. mercury. 

inb, 

Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mer- 
cury in a ſufficient quantity of 

hot water, and gradually drop 
into the ſolution ſome ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac, as 9 any 
precipitation enſues. aſh the 
precipitated powder upon a filter, 
with ſeveral freſh quantities of 
warm water, 


THr1s preparation is uſed chief, 
ly in ointments, in which inten- 
tion its fine white colour is no 
ſmall recommendation to it. For 
internal purpoſes, it is rarely em- 
ployed, nor is it at all wanted : 
it is nearly ſimilar to mercurius 
dulcis, but leſs certain in its 
effects. Corroſive ſublimate, as 


we have already ſeen, conſiſts of 


mercury united 'with a large pro- 
wat | portion 


Chap. 10. 


ortion of acid : it is there dul- 
cined by adding as much freſh 
mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate 
all the acid; here, by ſeparating 
all the acid that is not fatiated. 
This laſt way ſeems an unfrugal 
one, on account not only of the 
loſs of the acid, but of the vola- 
tile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorbing 
it. The operator may, however, 
if it ſhould be thought worth 
while, 
from the liquor, by adding to it 
after the precipitate has been ſe- 
parated, a proper quantity of pot- 
aſh, and diſtilling with a gentle 
heat, in the ſame manner as for the 
ſpirit of the volatile ſalt of ſal am- 
moniac ; for a true ſal ammoniac 
is regenerated in the precipitation, 
from the union of the volatile ſpirit 
with the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate, It is by no means adviſable 
to uſe the liquor itſelf as a ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
lal ammoniac from it by eva- 
poration and chryſtallization as a 
part of the mercury might be re- 
tained, and communicate danger- 
ous qualities but the volatile ſalt 
ſeparated by diſtillation may be 
uſed without fear of its contain- 
ing any mercury, none of which 
will ariſe with the heat by which 
volatile ſalts are diſtilled, 

Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectual- 
ly, for precipitating ſolutions of 
ſublimate as the volatile ; but the 
precipitate, obtained by means of 
the former,inſtead of being white as 
with the latter, is generally of 
2 reddiſh yellow or orange colour. 
If ſal ammoniac be diſſolved along 
with the ſublimate, the addition of 
ixt alkalies will now extricate the 
volatile alkali of the ſal ammoniac, 
occaſion as white a precipitation, 
as if the volatile alkali had been 
previouſly ſeparated and employed 
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in its pure ſtate: and this compen- 
dium is now allowed by the London 
college. The proceſs is as follows. 


Take | 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 

weights. 

Diſſolve them both together in 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
en it with a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh the 

precipitated powder, till it is 

perfectly ſweet (that is inſipid or 
void of acrimony.) 


Here the ſal ammoniac, be- 
ſides its uſe in the capital intention, 
promotes the ſolution of the alkali 
to make a white precipitation, pro- 
motes the ſolution of the ſublimate; 
which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and 
ſcarce at all totally ſoluble by re- 
peated boiling in water : for how- 
ever ſkilfully it is prepared, ſome 
part of it will have an under pro- 
portion of acid, and conſequently 
approach to the ſtate of mercurius 
dulcis. A good deal of care is re- 
quiſite in the precipitation, for if 
too large a quantity of the fixt al- 


kaline ſolution rudently ad- 
ded, the precipitate wil the 
elegant white colour Tor which it 


is valued. 

A yexC1iP1ITATE of a different 
nature from the preceding has 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame name, MERCURI1USs 
PEECIPITATUSALBUS;thepre- 
paration of which, in the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia, is as follows. | 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) . 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 
ſea falt, until all the quickſilver 


18 
* 
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is precipitated in form of a very 
white powder; which is to be 
waſhed upon a filtre with warm 
water, till the water comes off 
without any acrimony. The 
powder is then to be put betwixt 
the folds of paper, and dried 
with a very gentle heat. 


TH1s is a very unfrugal pre- 
paration : for ſea ſalt, in whatever 
proportion it be added, will not 
"precipitate all the mercury: this 
evidently appears upon adding a 
ſmall quantity of a folution of 
fixt alkaline ſalt, or volatile al- 
kaline ſpirit to the liquor which 
remains after the precipitate 1s 
fallen, when it will again grow 
turbid, and let fall a conſiderable 

uantity of freſh precipitate. 
dere obſerves, that if the 
acid ſpirit bears an . 
on to the mercury in the ſoluti- 
on, no precipitation at all will 
follow upon the affuſion of the 
brine of ſea ſalt. If the precipi- 
tate be waſhed too often with hot 
water, it will all diſſolve and paſs 
the filtre: the ſame accident will 
likewiſe happen, if the brine em- 
ployed at firſt to throw down the 
mercury be ſuffered to ſtand too 
long upon the precipitate. 

Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſubſtitute the above officinal white 
precipitate in the place of this; 
but very injudiciouſly : the firſt 
is ſo mild, as not improperly to 
deſerve the appellation by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed in the former 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, dulcis ; 
whilſt this laſt is ſo far corroſive, 
as to be employed by the farriers 
for the purpoſes of an eſcharotic. 
« Internally, it is among us very 
rarely made uſe of; notwithſtand- 
ing the character given of it by 
Boerhaave, of being “ perhaps 
the beſt remedy hitherto af- 
„ forded by mercury.” Mercu- 


rius dulcis produces the good ef. 
recs which this is ſuppoſed to do, 
with a greater degree of certainty, 
and without difordering the con- 
ſtitution, occaſioning vomitting, &c. 
which this precipitate, in a doſe 
- two or three grains, frequently 
oes. 


MercurIus PRACIPITATUS 
FUSCUs, vulgo WRT ZII. 
Brown, commonly called Wurtz's, 

precipitate. | 

Take any quantity of a ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and gradually drop into it oil 
of tarrar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſſcence ceaſes. A pow- 
der will precipitate, which is 
to be edulcorated as the fore- 


going. 


Tuis preparation was in con- 
ſiderable eſteem ſome years ago, 
but at preſent is rarely or never 
made uſe of, and hence it is 
now rejected both by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges. It 
does not ſeem to differ in ſtrength 
or effects from the ſweet precipi- 
tate. 


MERCURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS VIRIDIS. 
Green pi ecipitate of mercury. 

inb. 
Diſſolve four ounces of corroſive 
ſublimate mercury (previouſly re- 


duced to powder) in a quart of 


hot water. 

Digeſt an ounce and an half of 
copper filings, with eight ounces 
of (ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, in a 
matraſs, until a deep blue tinc- 
ture is extraQted. 

Filter the tincture, and drop it 
by degrees into the mercurial ſo- 
lution : when the precipitate has 
fallen, evaporate in a ſand heal 
to dryneſs, 


'Tals 
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Tx is differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing an admix- 
ure of copper, which renders it an 
emetic too rough to be uſed inter- 
nally with ſafety : and hence the 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
ſejected ĩt. . 

This preparation is conſiderably 
different from the green precipi- 
ute of foreign pharmacopœias. 
There the proportion of copper, 
contained in the preparation when 
finiſhed is much ome > for 
though the quantity directed to be 
ken is leſs, yet aquafortis being 
employed for the menſtruum, the 
whole is diffolved ; whereas the 
volatile ſpirit, here employed, ex- 
ads but a very ſmall portion of 
It 


MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
FLAVUS 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 
Lond. 

Upon purified quickſilver, 
tained in a glaſe veſſel, pour 
double its weight of the ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil of vitriol. Heat 
the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
length to make it boil, till a 
white maſs remains, which is 
to be thoroughly dried with a 
ſtrong fire. This maſs on the 
affuſion of warm water, grows 
yellowiſh, and falls into powder, 
which is to be diligently ground 
with the water, in a glaſs mor- 
tar : then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour 
off the water and waſh the 
powder in ſeveral parcels of freſh 
2 until it is ſufficiently dul- 
cihed, 7 


MERCURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS FLAVUS , 


ſeu 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Fellow precipitate of mercury, or 
turpeth mineral. | 
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Take four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver, and eight ounces of oil 
of vitriol. Cautiouſly mix them 
together and diſtil in a retort, 
placed in a fand furnace, to 
dryneſs; the white calx, which 
is left at the bottom, being 
ground to powder, and thrown 
into warm water, immediate! 
grows of a yellow colour: — 
this in freſh waters renewed 
ſeveral times, until it has loſt 


all its acrimony : then dry it for 
uſe. 


Tur quantity of oil of vitriol, 
formerly directed was double to that 
in the above preſcriptions : the re- 
duQion, now made in this article, 
greatly facilitates the proceſs : and 
even leſs than the preſent quantity 
would ſuffice. 

Boerhaave directs this preparati- 
on to be made in an open glaſs, 
ſlowly heated, and then placed 
immediately upon burning coals ; 
care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely noxi- 
ous. This method will ſucced 
very well, with a little addreſs, 
when the ingredients are in ſmall 
quantity : but where the mixture is 
large, it 1s better to uſe a retort, 
placed in a ſand furnace, with a 
recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
ty of water, luted to it. Great 
care ſhould be taken, when the 
oil of vitriol begins to bubble, 
to ſteadily keep up the heat, 
without at all increaſing it, till 
the ebnllition ceaſes, when the 
fire ſhould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as 
potlible of the redundant acid may 
be expelled. 

If the matter be but barely 
exſiccated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, 
which in the ablution with water 
will almoſt all diſſolve, leaving 
only a little quantity of corp 

the 
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the more of the acid has been diſſi- 
pated the leſs of the remaining 
mercury will diſſolve, and conſe- 
quently the yield of turpeth will 
be the greater; fire expelling only 
the acid (viz. ſuch part of the acid 
as is not completely ſatiated with 
mercury) while water takes up 
always along with the acid, a 
proportionable quantity of the 
mercury itſelf. Even when the 
matter has been ſtrongly calcined, 
a part will ſtill be ſoluble; this evi- 
dently appears upon pouring into 
the waſhings a little folution of fixt 
alkaline ſalt, which will throw 
down a conſiderable quantity of 
yellow precipitate, . greatly reſem- 
bling the turbith, except that it is 
leſs violent in operation. 

From this experiment, it ap- 
pears that the beſt method of 
edulcorating this powder is, by 
impregnating the water, intended 
to be uſed in its ablution, with 
a determined proportion of fixt 
alkaline ſalt: for by this means, 
the waſhed turbith will not only 
turn out greater in quantity, but, 
what is of more conſequence, 
always have an equal degree of 
ſtrength ; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be conſider- 
ed, eſpecially in making ſuch pre- 
parations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too violently 
corroſive to be uſed with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. 

It is obſervable, that though 
the ſuperfluous acid is here abſorb- 
ed from the mrcrury by the al- 
kaline falt ; yet in ſome circum- 
ſtances this acid forſakes that ſalt 
to unite with mercury. If tarta- 
rum vitriolatum, or nitrum vitriola- 
tum (1. e. a combination of vi- 
triolic acid with fixt alkali) be 
diſſolved in water, ard the ſolution 
added to a ſolution of mercury 
in aquafortis; the vitriolic acid 
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will unite with the mercury, ang 
form with it a turbith, which 
falls to the bottom ; leaving only 
the alkali difſolved in the aquz- 
fortis, and united with the acid 
thereof into a regenerated nitre, 
On this principle depends the pre- 
paration deſcribed by Wilſon, un- 
der the title of An excellent preci. 
pitate of mercury ; which is no 0- 
ther than a true turbith, though not 
generally known to be ſuch. It is 
made by diſſolving four ounces of 
nitrum vitriolatum in ſixteen ounces 
of ſpirit of nitre ; diſſolving in this 
compound liquor four ounces of 
mercury; abſtraQting the menſtru- 
um in a ſand heat ; and edulcora- 
ting with water the gold-coloured 
maſs which remains. 

Turbith mineral is a ſtrong 
emetic, and in this intention ope- 
rates the moſt powerfully of all 
the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally. Its action how- 
ever is not confined to the primz 
viz ; it will ſometimes excite 2 
ptyaliſm, if a purgative is not 
taken ſoon after it. This medi- 
cine is uſed chiefly in virulent 
gonorrhzas, and other venereal 
caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the paris: it is 
ſaid likewiſe to have been employ- 
ed with great ſucceſs, in robuſt 
conſtitutions, againſt leprous diſ- 
orders, and obſtinate glandular 
obſtructions: the doſe is from two 
grains to ſix or eight. It may 
be given in doſes of a grain ot 
two as an alterative and dia- 
phoretic, after the ſame manner 
as the mercurius calcinatus already 
ſpoken of. 

This medicine has been of late 
recommended as the moſt effeQual 
preſervative againſt the hydropho- 
bia. There are ſeveral examples 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been bitten; and 


ſome, 
of 


Chap. 10. 


of its performing a cure after the 
madneſs was begun: from fix or 
ſen grains to a ſcruple may be 
den every day, or every other 
ay, for a little time, and repeated 
it the two or three ſucceeding fulls 
and changes of the moon. Some 
few trials have likewiſe been made 
on human ſubjects, bitten by mad 
vgs ; and in theſe allo the turbith, 
uſed either as an emetic or altera- 
ive, ſeemed to have good effects. 
See James's treatiſe on canine 
madneſs. 
The waſhings of turbith mi- 
neral are uſed by ſome, exter- 
nally, for the itch and other 
cutaneous foulneſſes. In ſome 
caſes mercurial lotions may be 
proper, but they are always to 
be uſed with great caution : this 


Ker. 
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is by no means an eligible . one, 
as 2 
point o 
of the mercury being diſſolved, 
as obſerved above, according to 
the degree of calcination. 
pharmacopœia of paris direQs a 


extremely unequal in 
ſtrength ; more or leſs 


The 


mercurial waſh free from this in- 


convenience, under the title of Aqua 


mercurialis, or Mercurius liquidus. 


It is compoſed of an ounce of 


mercury, diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirit of nitre, and 
diluted with thirty ounces of di- 
{tilled water, In want of diſtilled 
water, rain water may be uſed; 
but of ſpring waters there are very 
few which will mix with the mer- 
curial ſolution, without growing 
turpid and precipitating a part of 
the mercury. 


VIII. 


Preparations of antimony. 


NTIMONY is compoſed of 
A a metal, unired with ſulphur 
or common brimſtone. 

If powdered antimony be ex- 
poſed to a gentle fire, the 
ſulphur exhales ; the metallic 
part remaining in form of a white 
calx, reducible, by proper fluxes, 
into a whitiſh brittle metal, call- 


ed regulus. This is readily 
diſtinguiſhed from the other 
bodies of that claſs, by its 


not being ſoluble in aquaſortis ; 
its proper menſtruum is aqua 
regis. 

If aqua regis be poured upon 
crude antimony, the metallic 
part will be diffolved ; and the 
ſulphur thrown out, partly to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and part- 
ly to the ſurface of the liquor, 
in form of a greyiſh yellow 
ſubltance, This, ſeparated and 


purified by ſublimation, appears 
on all trials the ſame with pure 
common brimſtone, 

The metal, freed from the ſul- 
phur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fuſed with com- 
mon brimſtone, reſumes the ap- 
pearance and qualities of crude 
antimony. 


Tur antimonial metal is a 
medicine of the greateſt power of 
any known ſubſtance : a quantity 
too minute to be ſenſible on the 
tendereſt balance, is capable of 
producing virulent effects, if taken 
diſſolved or in a foluble ſtate. 


If given in ſuch a form as to be 
immediately miſcible with the ani- 
mal fluids, it proves violently 
emetic; if ſo managed as to be 
more ſlowly aQed on, cathartic ; 
and in either caſe, if the doſe 

is 
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is extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. 
Thus though vegetable acids ex- 
tract ſo little from this metal, 
that the remainder ſeems to have 
loſt nothing of its weight, the 
tinQtures prove in no large doſes 
ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfully diaphoretic. The 
regulus has been caſt into the 
form of pillars, which aQed as 
virulent cathartics, though with- 
out ſuffering any ſenſible diminution 
of weight in their paſſage through 
the body ; and this repeatedly, for 
a great number of times. 

This metal, diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with other. metalic 
bodies, that is reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and inactive. 
The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially) and 
as virulent in operation, as the 
regulus itſelf: the glaſs, thoroughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
prevent its ſolubility, as wax, re- 


ſins, and the like, is again render- 
ed mild. b 


Vegetable acids, as already 
obſerved, diſſolve but an extreme- 
ly minute portion of this metal : 
the ſolution nevertheleſs proves 

werfully emetic and cathartic. 

he nitrous and vitriolic acids 
only corrode it into a powder, 
to which they adhere ſo ſlightly 
as to be ſeparable in good meaſure 
by water, and totally by fire, 
leaving the regulus in form of a 
calx ſimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. 
a very different effect: this re- 
duces the regulus into a violent 
corroſive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very cls adheres to 
it, inſomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fire, the 
regulus ariſing along with it. 
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The nitrous or viriolic acids ex- 
pel the marine, and thus reducethe 
corroſive into a calx fimilar to the 
foregoing. 


Sulphur remarkably abates the 
powder of this metal: and hence 
crude antimony (in which 'the 
regulus appears to be combined 
with from one fourth to one half 
its weight of ſulphur) proves al- 
together mild. If a part ofthe ſul- 


phur be taken away, by ſuch ope ; 


rations as do not deſtroy or calcine 
the metal, the remaining maſs be- 
comes proportionably more adliye, 

The ſulphur of antimony may 
be expelled by deflagration with 
nitre : the larger the quantity of 
nitre to a certain point, the more 


of the ſulphur will be diflipated, 


and the preparation will be the! 


more aQive, If. the quantity of 
nitre is more than ſufficient to con- 
ſume the ſulphur, the reſt of it, 
deflagrating with the inflammable 
principle of the regulus itſelf ren- 
ders it again mild, 

The ſulphur of antimony is 
likewiſe- abſorbed, in fuſion, by 
certain metals, and by alkaline 
ſalts. Theſe laſt when united 
with ſulphur, prove a menſtruum 
for all the metals (zinc excepteC) 
and hence if the fuſion is long conti 
nued, the regulus is taken up, and 
rendered ſoluble in water. 


Crocus ANTIMONII MEDI 
ALIS. 
Medicinal crocus of antimony. 

Take of 
Antimony, eight parts; 

Nitre, one part. 

Mix, and throw them by little at 
a time, into a red hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
and reduce the matter into 


powder Tars 


M 
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ex- Tuis preparation is ſufficiently 
mild, though conſiderably more ac- 
tire than the crude mineral: eigh- 
teen or twenty grains will in ſome 
conſtitutions operate, though very 
be i gently, both upwards and down- 
wards, It appears to be nearly 
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draught, with the character of an 
antimonial of mild operation, 
which had proved a ſaccefoful 
medicine in numerous inſtances, 
without any one example of its 
being unſafe. Some trials how- 
ever, afterwards reported to them, 


the MW fmilar to the medicinal regulus here- where the operation of this and 
Ined after deſcribed. the following crocus were com- 
half In this and the following pro- pared, induced them to lay this 


| Als ceſſes with nitre, the operator 
ſul- muſt obſerve to throw into the 
ope-M crucible only a little of the mat- 
ter at a time, and to wait till 


preparation aſide. It appears to 
difter from the other only in being 
leſs violent. | 


be- the deflagration of one parcel is CROCUS ANTIMONIL. 
live, over before another is added; for Crocus of antimony, commonly call. 
may WF if much was put in at once, the ed Crocus metallorum, and by 
with deflagration would be ſo violent, Foreign writers, Hepar antimanii, 
ty ot that great part of the matter or Liver of antimony. e 
more WF would be thrown over the cruci- Lond. 
ated, i ble. The powder is moſt conve- 
the WF ciently introduced by means of Take 
Y OY a ſmall iron ladle : care muſt be Antimony, | 
con- taken not to bring back with Nitre of each equal weights. 
f it, the ladle any ſpark of coal, which Reduce them ſeparately into pows 
nableW would ſet fire to the reſt of the der; then mix, and inject them 
ren- WF mixture. into a Crucible heated to a white 

| heat, that the mixture (after 
W 5 Crocus ANTIMONII MITIOR, deflagration) may melt. Then 
| by The milder crocus of antimony , pour it out, ſeparate the ſcoriz, 
aline . Take of and reſerve the matter underneath 
nited Antimony, two parts; them them for uſe: it proves 
en Nitre, one part. different in colour, according to 
ed) W Mix them together, and throw the continuance of the heat; the 
— the powder by degrees into a red- longer it has been kept in fuſion, 
and hot crucible. As ſoon as the the yellower it will be. | 

deflagration ceafes, remove the 

| matter from thefire (without ſuf- Edinb. 

DC1* 


fering it to melt) and reduce it The mixture of antimony and nitre, 
into powder. made as above, is to be injected 
. | into a red-hot crucible]; when 

Tn1s preparation is called i- the detonation is over, ſeparate 
for, not in regard to the crocus the feddiſh metallic matter from 


above deſcribed, but to that the whitiſh cruſt, and edulcorate 
le att which follows. It acts much it by repeated waſhings with hot 
ible: more powerfully than the fore- water, 
as going ; the increaſe of the nitre 


occaſioning a greater quantity of 
ino the ſulphur of the antimony to 
be diſſipated, The London com- 
mittee received it in their firſt 


Here the antimonial ſulphur 
is almoſt totally conſumed, and 
the metallic part left diveſted of 
its corrector. Theſe preparations, 

| given 
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given from two to, fix grains, act 
as violent emetics, greatly diſor- 


dering the conſtitution. Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes; 
as the baſis of ſome other prepara- 
tions; and among the farriers, who 
frequently give to horſes an ounce 


or two a day, divided into differ- 


ent doſes, as an alterative: in 
theſe and other quadrupeds, this 
medicine acts chiefly as a dia- 
phoretic. 

The chemiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than di- 
rected above; and without any 
farther melting, than what enſues 
from the heat that the matter 
acquires by deflagration, which 
when the quantity is large, is very 
conſiderable : a little common falt 
is added to promote the fuſion. 
The mixture is put by degrees 
into an iron pot, or mortar, ſome- 
what heated, and placed under a 
chimney ; when the firſt ladleful 
is in, a piece of lighted charcoal 
is thrown to it, which ſets the 
matter on fire : the reſt of the 
mixture is then added by little 
and little : the deflagration 1s ſoon 
over, and the whole appears in 
ac fuſion: when cold, a con- 
derable quantity of ſeoriz are 
found upon the ſurface ; which 
ſcoriz are eaſily knocked off with 
a hammer. The crocus prepared 
after this manner is of a redder co- 
lour, than that of the firſt of the 
above proceſſes, | 


CROCUS ANTIMONII, 
LOTUS. 
Vaſbed crocus F antimony, 
Lond. 


Reduce the crocus into a very 


ſubtile powder, and boil it in 
water: then, throwing away 
this water, waſh the powder 
ſeveral times in freſh warm 
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water, until it becomes perſed- 
ly infipid. 


Tu1s proceſs is deſigned chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the prepara. 
tion of emetic tartar, of which 
hereafter, and of the antimonial 
emetic wine, page 293. If the 
crocus was employed for thoſe 
purpoſes wjthout waſhing, the 
alkaline faſt, which it is in ſome 
. impregnated with from the 
deflagration of the nitre, would 
in part ſatiate the acids of the 
tartar, and of the wine, and thus, 
impeding their actions on the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, render 
the medicines very precarious in 
ſtrength : that uncertainties of this 
kind may be the more effeQually 
guarded againſt, the glaſs, or ra- 
ther the pure regulus of antimony, 
is by ſome preferred to the crocus, 
both for the emetic tartar and 
wine. The Edinburgh college, 
as appears in the foregoing pro- 
ceſs, does not allow the crocus to 
be kept in its unwaſhed ſtate ; 
making the ablution a part of the 
preparation of it. 


EMPTICUM MITE ANTIMON11, 
A mild antimonial emetic. 

Take of 
Antimony, one part; 

Nitre, two parts. 

Grind them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 
red-hot crucible : when the de- 
flagration is over, the remaining 
matter which proves white, is to 


be waſhed for uſe. 


Tur quantity of nitre is here fo 
large, as to conſume not only the 
ſulphur of the antimony, but 


likewiſe great part of the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus. 
Boerhaave, from whom this _ 
ration is taken, informs us that 
it is ſo mild, as often to . 

only 
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von 


wit! 
and 


11. 
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only ſome light nauſea and gentle 
yomiting,, with a large diſcharge 
of ſaliva, and thick urine. 
fets ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regulus medicinalis 
and crocus medicinalis. | 


CALX ANTIMONII. 
Calx of antimony, commonly called 
Diaphoretic antimony . 


Take of _ N 
Antimony, one part ; 

Nitre, three parts. 

Let the powdered antimony be well 
mixed wth the nitre, and gradu- 
ally injected into a crucible, heat- 
ed to a light white heat; the matter 
being afterwards taken from the 
fire, is to be waſhed with water, 
both from the ſalt which ad- 
keres to it, and from the groſſer 
part that is leſs perfeQly cal- 
cined. 


Edin. 
Take of 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Nitre, a pound and a half. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix them together, 
and throw the mixture, by a 
ſmall ladleful at a time, into 
a red-hot crucible : when the 
detonation is over, let the white 
maſs be calcined in the fire for 
half an hour longer ; then pow- 
der and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. 
This powder, unwaſhed, is called 
ANTIMONIUM D!APHORETI- 
CUM NITRATUM. 
Nitrated diaphoretic antimony. 


When the powder is waſhed with 
freſh quantities of water, till the 
water comes off inſipid, it is 
called. 

ARTIMONIUM DlAPHORETI- 
| UM LOTUM. 
Waſbed diaphoretic antimony, 
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Irs ef- 


_ altogether inactive. 
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The ſeveral waſhings, mixed toge- 
ther, filtered, and evaporate 
over a gentle fire till a cuticle 
forms on the ſurſace, yield, in 

the cold, cryſtals, called 
NITRUM STIBIATUM. 


Antimoniated nitre. 


The calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not. 
Hoffman, Le- 


mery, and others, aſſure us, that 


they ha ve never experienced from 


it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(that under which it ſtands in the 
laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 
ports: Boerhaave declares, that it 
is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue: 
and the committee of the London 
college admit that it has no ſenſi- 
ble operation. The common doſe 
is from five grains to a ſcruple, or 
half a drachm ; though Wilſon re- 
lates, that he has known it given by 
half ounces, and repeated two or 
three times a day, for ſeveral days 
* | ; "IE 

ome report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, 
contracts an emetic quality: from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline 
part are not entirely deſtroyed ; 
that the preparation has the vir- 
tues of other antimonials which 
are given as alteratives, that is, 
in ſuch ſmall doſes as not to 
ſtimulate the primz viz ; and that, 
therefore, diaphoretic antimony, 
as it is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
may be uſeful for children, and 
ſuch delicate conftitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are 


eaſily affected. The obſervation, 
however, from which. theſe con- 
cluſions are drawn, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded: Ludovi- 
ci relates, that aſter keeping the 
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powder for four years, it proved 


as mild as at firſt : and the Straſ- 


burgh pharmacopœia, with good 
reaſon, ſuſpects, that where the 
calx has proved emetic, it had 
either been given in ſuch caſes as 
would of themſelves have been at- 
tended with this ſymptom (for the 
great alexipharmac virtues, attri- 
buted to it, have occaſioned it to 
be exhibited even in the more dan- 
gerous malignant fevers, and other 
diſorders, which are frequently ac- 
companied with vomiting) or that it 
had not been ſufficiently calcined, 
or perfectly freed from ſuch part 
of the regulus as might remain un- 
calcined. The uncalcined part be- 
ing groſſer than the true calx, the 
ſeparation is effected by waſhing 
over with water, in the ſame man- 
ner as direQed in page 257, for ſe- 
parating earthy powders from their 
groſſer parts. | 
It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea ſalt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
tains ſome portion, the medicine has 
proved violently emetic. This ef- 
ſect is not 2 to any particular 
quality of the ſea ſalt, but to its 
quantity, by which the proportion 
of the nitre to the antimony is ren- 
dered leſs. 

The nitrum flibiatum is pro- 
duced by the deflagration of the 
fulphur of the antimony with the 
nitre, in the fame manner as the 
ſal polycreſt (page 467.) from 
which it differs no otherwiſe than 
in retaining ſome portion of the an- 
timonial calx. 


Ce RUSSA ANTIMONII, 
| Ceruſſe of antimony. 
Take of | 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 
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Deflagrate them together, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 


Tus reſults of both proceſſes 
appear to be altogether the ſame, 
It is not neceſſary to ufe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed; for the fulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diſſipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
the antimony, is here already ſe- 
parated. Two parts of nitre to 
one of the regulus are ſufficient. 
It is better however to have an 


over-proportion of nitre than an | 


under one, leſt ſome parts of the 


regulus ſhould eſcape being ſuff- 


ciently calcined. 

It may 
that thongh crude antimony and 
the regules yield the fame calces, 


yet the ſalts feparated in waſhing 
the calces are very different. 'As | 


crude antimony contains common 
ſulphur, the acid of the ſulphur 


unites with the alkaline baſes of 
and the reſult is a 


the nitre, 
neutral ſalt (page 467.) As the 
regulus contains the phlogiſtic or 
imflammable princible, but no 


ſulphur, the nitre is alkalized, as 
it would be by charcoal or other | 


(page | 


like inflammable bodies 
426.Y and is at the fame time 


rendered more acrimonious than | 
the common alkaline ſalts. It | 


only equal parts of the regulus 
and nitre be employed, and the 
fire kept up ſtrong for an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 
cauſtic than even the potential cau- 
tery of the ſhops. But the cauſti- 
ticity of the ſalt will ſtill be far 
greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple 
regulus of antimony, the martial 
regulus be uſed. 


REGULUS 


be proper to obſerve, | 


( 
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REGULUS ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal regulus of antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Antimony, five ounces ; 
Sea ſalt, four ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, one ounce. 

Grind them into powder, and 
throw the mixture, by little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible ; 
occaſionally breaking, with an 
iron rod, the cruſt that forms 
on the ſurface. When the 
fuſion is compleated, pour out 
the matter into an heated cone, 
rently ſhaking it now and then, 
or ſtriking it on the ſides, that 
the regulus may fſertle to the 
bottom; when grown cold, beat 
off the ſcoriæ, and grind the 
regulus into a powder, which 
is to be kept in a cloſe-fiopt 
vial. wk 


Tn1s medicine is nearly ſimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 
cighth of nitre, already deſcribed : 
in both proceſſes, the antimony 
is freed from a ſmall portion of its 
ſulphur, which is diſſipated in 
flame by the nitre, and abſorbed 
by the alkaline ſalt. This pre- 
paration is greatly celebrated by 
Hoffman, and other German phy- 
ſicians, in ſundry obſtinate chroni- 
eal diſorders, and eſteemed one of 
the beſt antimonials that can be 
ven with ſafety as alterants : it 
operates chiefly as a diaphoretic, 
and fometimes, though rarely, 
proves emetic. The doſe is from 
three or four grains to twenty. 

This regulus, reduced in a 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine 
FEBRIFUGE POWDER of Craa- 
nus ¶ Pharm. Boruſſo- Brandenburg, 
edit 1734. pag. 107.) and has 
been greatly commended in all 
kinds of fevers, both of the in- 
termittent and eontinual kind, 
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Pharm. Argent. 1726. pag. 252.) 


It is ſaid that a doſe or two have 
frequently removed theſe difor- 
ders, by occafioning either a fa- 
lutary diaphoreſis, or acting mild- 
ly by ſtool or vomit. The co- 
lour of the levigated powder is a 
purpliſh brown. The antimonial 
emeric of Boerhaave, already men- 
tioned, which is white, is nearly 
ſimilar to it in its medicinal ef- 
fects. | 

The common ſalt ſeems to be 
of no further uſe in the proceſs, 
than as it ſerves to promote the 
fulion ; and even for this it is 
not neceſſary. The medicine is 
ſaid to be rather more mild and 
certain in operation, if prepared 
without it. 


Recurus ANT!MONII. 
Regulus of antimony. 

Take of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, | 
Crude tartar, of each equal 
parts. 

Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Throw the powder, 
at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water, then 
pour it out into a warm greaſed 
cone, which is to be gently 
{truck on the ſides, that the re- 
gulus may ſeparate and fall to 
the bottom; when grown cold, 
let the regulus be cleared 
from the ſcoriæ that lie a top 
'of it, 


In this proceſs, (which is taken 
ſrom the e:tition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in the 


vear 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 
duced 
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duced from the nitre and tartar, in * 
ſuch quantity, as entirely to abſorb 

the ſulphur of the antimony : the 

*alkahi, thus ſulphurated, will take 

up more or leſs of the reguline part, 

according to its quantity, and the 

continuance of the fuſion. 

As the ingredients are above 
proportioned, the yield of regulus 
proves extremely ſmall, and if the 
fulion is long continued, ſcarce 
perceptible, almoſt the whole of it 
being taken up into the ſcoriz : 
in order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought to be dimi- 
niſhed one half. It is convenient 
to rub the nitre and tartar toge- 
ther, and deflagrate them in an 
iron ladle or pan, before their mix- 


means, the loſs of ſome part of 
the antimony, which otherwiſe 
happens from the vehemence of 
the deflagration, will be prevent- 
ed, a ſmaller crucible will ſerve, 
and leſs time and labour complete 
the proceſs. 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, cerulle, 
or antimony calcined by itſelt) 
into regulus ; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the inflam- 
mable principle, which all calces 
require for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
ſalt promoting their fuſion. It 
is the common reducing flux of 
the chemiſts ; by whom it is called, 
from its colour, the black flux. 
The largeſt yield of regulus, hi- 
therto obtained from antimony, 
has been got by calcining it with- 
out addition, as directed hereafter 
for making glaſs of antimony, and 
reviving the calx by fuſion, with 
this, or other like compoſitions. 
Mr. Geoffroy, who firſt commu- 
nicated this method to the French 
academy, ſeems to look upon 


ture with the antimony ; for by this 
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ſoap (the ſubſtance he happened 
to make uſe of himſelf) as the 
only one that will ſucceed ; bat 
the effects of this are not different 
from thoſe of the foregoing flux. 
Both conſiſt of an alkaline ſalt, and 
an inflammable (not ſulphureous) 
ſubſtance, which are the only ma- 
terials here neceſſary. Upon the 
whole, the moſt advantageous pro- 
ceſs for obtaining the regulus, ap- 
pears to be the Ellowing 


Let powdered antimony be cal- 
cined or roaſted over a gentle 
fire, as directed hereafter for 
making the glaſs. Mix the calx 
with about equal its weight of 
ſome reducing flux, ſuch as the 
black flux above-mentioned, 
Melt the mixture in a crucible, 
with a quick fire, and when in 
thin fuſion, pour it into a cone 
heated over a ſmoaky flame: the 
pure regulus will fall to the 
bottom, the ſcoriz floating on the 
top. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII MAR- 
2 T1 8 
Martial regulus of antimony. 

Take of 5 4 bo 

Antimony, 

Nitre, ; 

Crude tartar, of each one pound; 

Small pieces of iron, half a 
pound. 

Heat the iron in a crucible to 2 
white heat: then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firſt pow- 
dered and mixed together, and 
proceed in the ſame manner as in 
the foregoing procels. 


Tur nitre might here be dimi- 
niſhed to one-fourth its weight, 
and the tartar to half that quantity: 
The pieces of iron may be wal 
nails; the filings of the metal, h. 
ing cloſer together, are not ſo ret 
dily adted upon by the antimony, 
REG ul 


Chap. 10. 
REGULUS ANTIMONILI STEL- 


LATUS. 
Stellated 1 of antimony, 


This is made by melting the marti- 
al regulus ſeveral times with 
freſh nitre and tartar. a 


Tus ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony is more readily made to 
exhibit a ſtarry appearance on its 
ſurface, than the martial; which 
it will alſo do by one, as well as 
by any number of fuſions : the 
phznomenon entirely depends up- 
on the regulus being pure, brought 
into extreme thin fuſion, and 
cooled flowly in the cone, wirh- 
out ſhaking or moving it. If the 
martial regulus is mouyed, It is 
convenient to add ſome freſh an- 
timony (about one-fourth the 
weight of the regulus) to abſorb 
ſuch part of the iron as may be 
retained in it: when the whole is 
in perfect fuſion, 2. at times, 
about one- eighth of nitre, or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, previouſly dried, and 
made very hot, 

The three foregoing regu/i are 
at preſent rarely, if ever, made 
uſe of in medicine ; the emetic 
cups, and perpetual 3 for- 
merly made from them, have lon 
been laid aſide as precarious a 
unſafe, Hence the Edinburgh 
college, which retained them all 
in the edition of their pharmaco- 
peia publiſhed in 1744, have at 


the late reviſal rejected them. It 


ſhould ſeem, however, that the 
pure regulus, though greatly too 
virulent to be taken by itſelf, might 
be —_ to adyantage for 
the making of ſome other prepara- 


tions, particularly the antimonial 
wine and emetic tartar : for the 
uncertainty in ſtrength, which has 
often been complained of in thoſe 
medicines, appears to proceed chief- 
y from ſaline or ſulphureous mat- 
ter in the antimonial preparation 
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made uſe of for communicating 
the jmpregnation to the wine or 
tartar; and (except the calces» 
which are diveſted of the prope” 
antimonial virtues) the regulus is 
the only form in which we can ex- 
pect to have the metallic part of the 
antimony free from ſuch admix- 
tures, the only antimonial prepa- 
ration which we can depend on be 
ing always aqual in its own degree 
of power, | 

The ſcoriz produced in the fore- 
going proceſſes, afford medicines 
leſs violent than the regulus itſelf, 
ſome of which are in conſiderable 
eſteem. Theſe ſcoriz conſiſt of the 
ſulphur of the antimony united 
with an alkaline ſalt, and a part 
of the regulus taken up by this 
compound, and rendered ſoluble in 
water, 


* SULPHUR AURATUM AN TI- 


MON. | 
Golden ſulphur of antimony . 

Let the ſcoriz of regulus of anti- 
mony be reduced into powder, 
whilſt warm, and then boiled 
for a conſiderable time in thrice 
their quantity.of water. Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
drop into it a proper quantity of 
ſpirit of vitriol : a powder will 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed with water, till perfectly 
edulcorated and freed from its ill 
ſmell. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
PRAECIPITATUM. 
Precipitated er of anti mon 
b Lond. 


Take of 
Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
Tartar, a pound; 

Nitre, halt a pound. 

Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 
to powder, then mixed, thrown 
by degrees into a red-hot cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ftrong 
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fire. Pour out the matter in- 
to a conical mould; the metal- 
lic part, commonly called re- 
gulus of antimony, will fink. 
to the bottom, the ſcoriæ ſwim- 


ming above it. Diffolve theſe 
ſcoriz in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion _—_ paper, and preci- 
pitate the ſulphur by dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of ſea ſalt: laſtly, 


waſh the ſulphur from the falts, 


and dry it for uſe. 


SULPHUR AURATUM ANTI- 
3 3 
Golden ſulphur of antimom. 
f anl. i 

Boil, in an iron pot, four pints of 
ſoap leys, diluted with three 
pints of water, and throw in by 
degrees two pounds of powder- 
ed antimony ; keeping them con- 
tinually ſtirring, with an iron 
ſpatula, for three hours, over a 
gentle fire; and occaſionally ſup- 
plying more water. The liquor, 
oaded with the ſulphur of anti- 
mony, being then drained thro? 
a woollen cloth, drop into it 
gradually, whilſt it continues 
hot, ſo much ſpirit of nitre, 
diluted with an equal quanti- 
ty of water, as ſhall be ſuffi- 
Cient to precipitate the ſulphur, 
which is afterwards to be care- 
fully waſhed with hot water. 
Tf the liquor remaining after 
the precipitation be — * by 
filtration, evaporated till a pel- 
Iicle forms on the ſurface, and 
then ſet to ſhoot, it will yield 
cryſtals of antimoniated nitre, 
(the ſame with that obtained 
from the waſhings of diaphoretic 
antimony.) _ | 


Tux foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs; they con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity of the 
metallic part of the antimony, 


or downwards. 


which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes, That made by the 
firſt of the above proceſſes con- 


tains greateſt part of the metal; 


for as we have already ſeen, very 
little, ſometimes ſcarce any at all, 
ſeparates in the fuſion. The 
quantity *of regulus taken up in 
the ſecond alſo Witt be different, 
pine eas. to the degree of fire 
employed, 

that the fuſion is continued. Theſe 
medicines, therefore, muſt needs 
be liable to great variation in point 
of ſtrength, and in this reſpe they 
are, perhaps, the moſt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed, that 
they are moſt certain, of the an- 
timonial medicines. © | 

The foregoing preparations prove 
emetic when 'taken on an empty 
ſtomach, in a ' doſe of four, hve, 
or ſix grains ; but in the preſent 
pradice, they are ſcarce ' ever 
preſcribed in this intention ; be- 
ing chiefly uſed as alterative do- 
obſtruents, particularly in cuta- 
neous diſorders. Their emetic 
quality is eaſily blunted, by mak- 
ing them up into pills with re- 
ſins or extracts, and giving them 
on a full ſtomach : with theſe 
cautions, they have been increaſ- 
ed to the rate of ſixteen grains 
a day, and continued for a 
conſiderable time, without oc- 
caſioning any diſturbance upwards 
As their ſtrength 
is precarious, they ſhould be ta- 
ken at firſt in very ſmall doſes, 
and increaſed by degrees according 
to their effect. 

A compoſition of the ſulphur 
auratum, with mercurins dulcis, 
has been found a powerful, yet 
ſafe, alterative in cutaneous dil- 
orders; and has completed a cute 
aſter falivation had failed: in 
venereal caſes likewiſe, this me- 
dicine has produced excellent 
„„ ge effecls, 


and the length of time 
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effects. A mixture of equal parts 
of the ſulphur and calomel (well 
triturated together, and made into 
pills with extraQs, &c.) may be 
taken from four to eight or ten 
grains, morning and night ; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe, a 
draught of the decoRion of the 
woods, or other like liquors. This 
medicine generally promotes perſpi- 
ration, ſcarce occaſioning any ten- 
dency to vomit or purge, or affect- 
ing the mouth. See the Edinburgh 
Jays. vol. i. and the Ada natur. 
curioſ. vol. v. 


KE RMIS MINERALIS. 
Ker mis mineral. 


Take of 


Antimony, ſixteen ounces: 

Any fixt alkaline falt, four 
OUnces ; 

Water, one pint. 

Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor ; as 
it cools, the kermes will preci- 
pitate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 
alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 
water : in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before ; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 
time, with the addition of only 
two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and colleQ- 
ing the powders which ſubſide 
from them in cooling. 


Tx1s medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 
under the names of Kermes mineral, 
pulvis Carthuftanus, poudre des 
Chartreaux, &c. It was original- 
ly a preparation of Glauber, and 
for ſome time kept a great ſecret, 
till at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. de 
la Ligerie, for a conſiderable ſum, 
and communicated it to the pub- 
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lic in the year 1720, In virtue, 
it is not different from the ſul. 
phurs above- mentioned: all of 
them owe their efficacy to a part 
of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline ſalt, by 
diation of the ſulphur, renders ſo- 
luble in water. | 


the me- 


Paxnacea ANTIMONIL. 
Panacea of antimony. 


Antimony, fix ounces ; 

Nitre, two ounces ; 3 

Common ſalt, an ounce and an 
half; | | 


Charcoal, an ounce. 


Reduce them into a fine powder, 


and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoon- 
ful at a time, continuing the fire 
a quarter of an hour after the 
laſt injection: then either pour 
the matter into a cone, or let it 
cool in the crucible, which ben 
cold muſt be broken to get it out. 
In the bottom will be found a 
quantity of regulus ; above this 
a compact liver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs : this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulcorated 
with water, and dried, when 
b appears of a fine golden co- 
our. 


TH1s preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of LocxyEeR's 
Pills, which were formerly a 
celebrated purge. Ten grains of 
the powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up 
into a maſs with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 
and vomit. The compact liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, ope- 
rates more churliſhly, This laſt 
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appears to be nearly of the ſame 
nature with the crocus anti monii, 
and the former with the ſulphur 
auratum, Fre 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
Glaſs of antimony, 
ro 


Take of . 

Antimony, reduced to powder, 
one pound. 

Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 

unglazed earthen veſſel, keep- 
ing it continually ſtirring with 
an iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
ceaſe, and the antimony is re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 


this powder in a crucible, with 


an intenſe fire, and pour ont the 
liquid matter, into a heated braſs 
diſh. 


Tae calcination of antimony, 
to fit it for making a tranſparent 
glaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs 
the operator be very wary and 
cireumſpect in the management of 
it. The moſt convenient veſſel is 
a broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony ſhould be the purer 
ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 


- apex of the cones : this, groſsly 


powdered, is to be evenly ſpread 
over the bottom of the pan, fo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. The fire 
ſhould be at firſt no greater than is 
juſt ſufficient to raiſe a fume from 
the antimeny, which is to be now 
and then ſtirred : when the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 
taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 
as to melt the antimony, or rup 
the powder into lumps : after ſome 
time the veſſel may be made red 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon being 
| ftirred, any longer, fume. If this 
part of the proceſs be duly con- 
duQed, the antimony will appear 
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in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 

With this powder, fill two-thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be cover- 
ed with a tile, and placed in a 
wind-farnace, Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx is in perfe& 
fuſion, when it is to be now and 
then examiged by dipping a chean 
iron wire into it: if the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appears ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification is com- 
pleted, and the glaſs may be pour- 
ed out upon a hot ſmooth ſtone, 
or copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent 
Its cracking and flying in pieces. 
It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red- 
colour. 


The glaſs of antimony uſually 


met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions; 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed. By the method above direQ- 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 
requiſite perfection, without any 
addition. 

As we have ſeen, in a former 
proceſs, antimony rendered nearly 
or altogether inaQtiye by calcina- 
tion; it might be expected that 
the calx and glaſs of the preſent 
proceſs, would be likewiſe inert. 
But here the calcination is far leſs 
perfect than in the other caſe, 
where the inflammable principle of 
the regulus is totally burnt out by 
deflagration with nitre ; there the 
calx is of perfect whiteneſs, and 2 
glaſs made from that calx (with the 
addition of any ſaline flux, for of 
itſelf it will not vitrify) has little 
colour: but here ſo much of the 
inflammable principle is left, that 
the calx is grey, and the glaſs of 
a high colour. The calcined an- 
timony is ſaid by Boerhaa ve to be 
violently emetic. Experience has 
ſhew that the glaſs is ſo, inſomuch 

; as 
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aß to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
[tis employed chiefly, in the pre- 
ſent practice, as being ſubſervienc 
to ſome other preparations, parti- 
cularly the emetic tartar and anti- 
monial wine ; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances, by which its power is ob- 
tunded. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
4 CERATUM. 
rat 


ed glaſs of antimony. 
, 224 


Take of 
Yellow wax, a drachm ; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. 

Melt the wax in an iron yeſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glals : 
keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it ; then pour it out upon 
a paper, and when cold grind it 
into powder. 


Tur glaſs melts in the wax, with 
a very ſoft heat; after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fre, 
It begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more, comes near to that of 
dcots ſnuff, which is a mark of its 
being ſufficiently prepared: the 
quantity ſet down above, loſes 
about one drachm of its weight in 
tie proceſs, * | 

This medicine has for ſome time 
been greatly eſteemed in dyſente- 
ties: ſeveral inſtances of its good 
effects in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 
in the fifth volume of the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, from which the above 
remarks on the preparation are 
taken. The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
o the age and ſtrength of the pa- 
tent, In its operation, it makes 
ſome perſons ſick and vomit ; it 
purges almoſt every one; though 
it has ſometimes effected a cure, 
vithout occaſipning any evacuation 


or bckneſs, 
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Mr. Geoffroy gives two pretty 
ſingular preparations of glaſs of 
antimony, which ſeem to have 
ſome affinity with this. One is 
made by digeſting the glaſs, moſt 
ſubtilely levigated, with a ſolution 
of maſtich made in ſpirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 
then ſhaking the mixture ; and at 
laſt evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as to 
leave the maſtich and glaſs exactly 
mingled. Glaſs of antimony thus 
prepared, is ſaid not to prove eme- 
tic, but to act merely as a cathar- 
tic, and that not of the violent 
kind. A preparation like this was 
firſt publiſned by Hartmann under 
the name of chy/itia. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon tho 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe 
of this medicine is from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 
ſudorihc. . 

ANTIMONIUM CATHARTI» 

CUM. | 

The purging antimony of Wilſon. 
Take tour ounces of glaſs of anti- 

mony, finely powdered, and gra- 

dually pour thereon twelve oun- 

ces of oil of vitriol ; diftil in a 

ſand heat: aud waſh the pow- 

der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
. mony is loſt: then dry it, and 
grind it wich an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 

a double quantity of vitriolated 

nitre. Let this mixture be kept 

a quarter of an hour in gentle 

fullon in a crucible; and after- _ 

wards pulverized, waſhed, and 
dried for uſe. 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this 
preparation, informs us, that it is 
the moſt certain antimonial purge 

he 
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he ever met with ; that it operates 
without nauſeating the ſtomach ; 
and that by the uſe of this powder 
only, he knew three confirmed pox- 
es cured. His doſe is from two 
grains to ten. 

We have already obſerved, that 
the glaſs of antimony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully di- 


veſted of its inflammable princi- 


ple. The vitriolic acid, and neu- 
tral ſalts, containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 
ſundry metallic and other bodies ; 
and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs. 


 CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 


The antimonial cauſlic. 


Take of 
Crude antimony, one pound; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

two pounds. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide-necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand beat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 
retort, is to be expoſed to the 
air, that it may run into à li- 
quor. 


BUTYRUM ANTIMONII. 
Butter of antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Crude antimony, one part; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

two parts. 

Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
2 ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 
one half of it ; the retort being 
placed in a ſand-fyrnace, ang a 
receiver adapted to it, give firſt 
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a gentle heat, that only a deyy 
vapour may ariſe : the fire be. 
ing then increaſed, an oily liquor 
will aſcend and congeal in the 
neck of the retort, appearing 
like ice, which is to be melted 
down by a live coal cautiouſy 
applied. This oily matter is tg 
be rectiſied, in a glaſs retort, in- 
to a pellucid liquor, 


Tus x proceſſes are extremely 
dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
life of the operator, though toler- 
ably verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affected for want of taking 
due care herein. Boerhaave te- 
lates, that one, who from the title 
he gives hjm is not to be ſuppoſed 
inexpert in chemical operations, 
or unacquainted with the danger 
attending this, was ſuffocated tor 
want of proper care to prevent the 
buriting of the retort. The fumes 


which ariſe, even upon mixing the 


antimony with the ſublimate, are 
highly noxious, and ſometimes iſ- 
ſue ſo copiouſly and ſuddenly, as 
very difficultly to be avoided. The 
utmoſt circumſpection therefore is 
neceſlary. 

The cauſtic or butter, as it i 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 
the metallic part of the antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate ; the ſulphur of the antimony, 
and the mercury of the ſublimate, 
remain at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit ol 
falt in its liquid ftate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) the acid is high- 
ly concentrated, and both the in- 
gredients ſtrongly heated. If te- 


gulus of antimony was added in the 


diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt with- 
out water, a like ſolution would be 
made. 

When the congealed matter that 


ariſes into the neck of the retort, 
liqueſe 
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liquefied by the moiſture of the 
zir, it proves leſs corroſive than 
when melted down and rectified by 
heat : though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficienly ſtrong for 
the purpoſes it is intended for, as 
the conſuming of fungous fleſh, 
and the callous lips of ulcers. It 
is remarkable, that though this ſa- 
line concrete, readily and almoſt 
entirely diſſolves by the humidity 
of the air, only a ſinall quantity of 
white powder ſeparating, it never- 
theleſs will not diſſolve on putting 
water to it direQly : even when 
previouſly liquefied by the air, the 
addition - of water will precipitate 
the ſolution. 


CINNBARIS ANTIMONII. 
Cinnabar of antimony. 


Lond. 


Let the matter, which remains in 


the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 
coated matraſs, in an open fire. 

E Edanb. 

As ſoon as the red vapours begin to 
appear in the diſtillation of the 
butter, change the receiver, 
without luting the junctures; 
and increaſe the fire until the 
retort becomes intenſely red hot: 
in an hour or two, the whole of 
the black powder will be fub- 
blimed and its colour changed 
into red. Then break the re- 
tort, and diligently ſeparate the 
cinnabar, which will be found in 
the neck, from the black droſſy 
matter. n 


Tur cinnahar of antimony 1s 
eompoſed of the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony, and the mercury of the ſub- 
mate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone 
and quickfilver, of which the cin- 
tabaris 6s is made, The an- 
timonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 
noredients are laboriouſly extraQ- 
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ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 
8 at a much cheaper rate. 

he former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſome what of a needled appear- 


. ance; like that of antimony itſelf; 


from whence it has been ſuppoſed 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral. But it appears 
from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form ate entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mix- 
ture containing a larger portion of 
ſulphur, and being ſublimed in a 
more languid manner. 


Me xcrivs vir æ, feu euLvis 
ALGEROTHI, 
Mercury of life, or Ageroth's powder. 
Take of ; "5M 
Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed: edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dry 
it by a flow fire. 


Tris powder has not, as its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 
compoſed of the reguline part of 
the antimony, corroded by the 
acid ſpirit of ſea falt; which acid 
is fo cloſely united, as not to be 
ſeparated by any ablution with wa- 
ter. Le Mort direQs ſome alka- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid: ſe- 
veral other methods alſo have been 
contrived for correcting and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 
tic ; but they either leave it ſtill 
virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid aſide by praQitioners, and the 
Edinburgh college, who retained it 
in their preceding edition, have, at 

| the 
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the late reviſal of their pharmaco- 
pea, expunged it. | 


BEZOARDICUM MINERALE. 
5 Bezoar mineral. 
Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly reQified, and gra- 


dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre, 


till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 
placed in a ſand heat, till a dry 
powder remains behind : add to 
this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again exſiccate it. Repeat 
this a third time; then commit 
the powder in a crucible to a 
naked fire, till it has received an 
almoſt white heat, and detain it 
in this ſtate for half an hour. 


Tuis preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 


ter of antimony into three or four 


times its weight in ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
ſpirit of nitre from the mercuries 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vitæ with thrice its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, is followed by the 
Auguſtan college. 

Bezoar mineral was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 
tic, but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medical virtue, or in any ſenſible 
quality, from the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 
tion with nitre, ſome of which have 

enerally ſupplied its place in the 
ops. It appears at firſt pretty 
extraordigary, that the violent cau- 
ſtic butter of antimony, ſhould be 
rendered indolent by the corroſive 
ſpirit of nitre : how this happens 
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will be eaſily underſto6d, upon 
conſidering that the nitrous acid 
expels the marine (to which the 
caultic quality of the butter is ow- 
ing) and is itſelf expetled from moſt 
metalic ſubſtances by kre. 


TARTARUM EMETICUM. * 
Emetic tartar. 


Lond. 


Take of 
Waſhed crecus of antimony, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 
pound; ed 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them together for half an 


hour; then filter the liquor, and * 
after due evaporation, ſet it by a 
to cryſtalize. 4 
ſaf 

8 the 
Edinb. 'h 


Take of 
Cream of tartar, four ounces; 
Glaſs of antimony powdered, two 

Ounces. 

Boil them together in fix pints of 
water, for ten hours, ſtirring 
them frequently with a ſpatula, 
and adding more water as there 

is occaſion. Filter the liquor 

while warm; and evaporatelt, 


m 
either to dryneſs, or only till a 15 
ellicle forms that it may ſhoot me 
into cryſtals, vel 
It may likewiſe be prepared, is 10 
the ſame manner, from the c- gr. 
cus metallorum waſhed. wh 
Tuts preparation has been uſu- W 
ally made with the unwaſhed crocus fee 
of antimony; by employing, as here W ve 
directed the waſhed crocus, or the MW At 
glaſs, it proves of a whiter colour, W 
_ 2 more * + the 
rength (ſee page ) though it W del 
will hill be —— — he 
in this laſt reſpect, if the cryſtalli- | 
zation is complied with: for ſome 
of the tartar, even though the ope- W Dj 


ration is performed with a goo! 
deal of cane, will be apt to oy 
/ 


an 
and 


two 


ts of 
rring 
tula, 
here 
quor 
te it, 
till a 
ſhoot 


d, in 
cro- 


uſu- 
'OCUS 
here 
r the 
lou r, 
1 i 


gh it 
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by itſelf, retaining little or nothing 


if the antimony. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore more eligible, as ſoon as 
the ſolution has paſſed the filter, 
o proceed to the total evaporation 
ofthe liquor,or at leaſt to evaporate 


lower than is uſual for cryſtallizati- 


on, that the whole may ſhoot at 
once. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It 
b one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus gontain- 
ed in it would do by itſelf, though 
i does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
fitution. And indeed antimonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo- 
ſuble by vegetable acids, are more 
ſafe and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 
that mineral exhibited by them- 
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ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in 
the food taken during their uſe, or 
other like circumſtances, which oc- 
caſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently emetic; 
whilſt in other circumſtances, it has 
no ſuch effect. g 
The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effe& 
of an emetic, is from four to fix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, half a grain for inſtance, 
as 2 diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diſorders; and added, in 
the quantity of a grain, as a ſtimulus 
to ipecacuanha, &c. | 


8:8 C: IDE 


Preparations of biſmuth. 


HIS metal reſembles in ap- 

pearance the regulus of anti- 
mony; but differs greatly from it, 
n its pharmaceutical properties and 
medical qualities. It melts in a 
very ſmall heat, long before 1gni- 
ion; and totally diſſolves, with 
great efferveſcence, in aquafortis, 
which only corrodes the antimonial 
metal. As a medicine, it ſeems, 
when pure, to have little or no ef- 
ſect; though ſome preparations of it 
were formerly counted diaphoretic. 
At preſent, only one preparation 


comes under the notice of the apo- 


thecary or the chemiſt, and that 
deſigned for external uſe. 


MaG1STERIUM BISMUTHI, 
Magiſtery of biſmuth. 
Difſolve biſmuth in a proper quan- 
tity of aquafortis, without heat, 
adding the biſmuth by little and 


little at a time. Pour the ſo- 
lution into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water : it will grow 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time depoſite a bright white 
precipitate : the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the-pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder 
in freſh parcels of water; and 
dry it in a ſhady place betwixt 

two papers. | 


Tus preparation is of ſome 
eſteem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the 'pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded. 
It was propoſed to be — in out 


pharmacopeia at the late teviſal, 

but was found much too inſignifi- 

cant to be admitted there. 
SECT, 
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Preparations of Zinc. 


HIS metal melts in a red 
heat ; and if the air is ad- 


mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 


light, white, downy flowers ; if 
the air is excluded, it atiſes by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur which unites with, or 
ſcorifies all the other metals except 
gold does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 

Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic. Externally they are cooling, 
aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PurIFICATIO ZINCI. 
Purification of zinc. 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ftrongly with an 
jron rod, and throw 1n alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity, 
If any. conſiſtent matter, or ſco- 
ria, forms on the top, take it 
off and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to burn 
freely and totally away on the 
ſurface of the fluid zinc, 


Zinc uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effectu- 
ally ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which does 
not melt in any degree of fire that 
Zinc is Capable of ſuſtaining. 


FLORES ZINCI. 

Flowers of zinc. 
Let a large and very deep criicible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 


placed in a furnace, in an in- 


clinedſituation, only half uprigh. 
Put a ſmall quantity of zinc into 
the bottom of the veſſel, and ap- 
ply a moderate fire, no greater 
than is neceſſary to make the 
zinc flame ; white flowers will 
ariſe, and adhere about the ſides 
of the veſſel like wool. When 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, ftir it 
with an iron rod, and continue 
this operation till the whole 1s 
ſublimed. 


Tunsg flowers ſhould ſeefi 
preferable for medicinal purpoſes, 
to tutty, and the more impure 
ſublimates of zinc, which are ob- 
tained in the braſs works; and like- 
wiſe to calamine, the natural ore 
of this metal, which contains a 
large quantity of earth, and fre- 
quently a portion of heterogeneous 
metallic matter. 


SAL, feu viTRIOLUM ZINCIH. 
Salt, or witriol of zinc. 

Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gentle 
heat of ſand, in a mixture of one 
part of oil of vitriol, and four of 
water. Filter the ſolution, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it to 
cryſtallize. 


Tu is falt is an elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the ſal witrio! 
of. the ſhops, only in being purer, 
and perfectly ſree from any admix- 
ture of copper, or ſuch other fo- 
reign metallic bodies as the others 
generally contain. : 
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LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal ſtone. 


Lond. 

F\AKE of 

Litharge, 

Bole armenic, or French bole, 

Alum, each half a pound; 

Colcothar of green vitriol, three 

Ounces z I 

Vinegar, a quarter of a pint, 

Mix and dry them till they grow 
hard. 

TH1s preparation is employed 
externally as an aſtringent, for faſ- 
tening looſe teeth, preſerving the 
gums, healing and drying up ul- 
cers and wounds, and repreſſing 
delluctions of thin acrid humours 
upon the eyes. It is ſometimes 
uled in injeQtions for checking a 
gonorrhœa, after the virulence is 
expelled. A preparation much re- 
ſembling this is ſaid, in the Memoirs 
of the French academy, to be ge- 
nerally eſteemed among the ſur- 
geons in the army as a vulnerary. 


Sr cirIicuu ADSTRINGENS. 
MaETZ11. 
fn aſtringent preparation taken from 
' Maetz, which has been fold under 
the name of 0 


Colbatch's ſiyptic powder. 


Take any quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
rife above them three or four 
inches. Digeſt them together 


with a gentle. heat, till the ſpirit 
ceaſes to act on the metal; then 
pour off the liquor, evaporate it 
to one half, and add thereto an 
equal weight of ſugar of lead. 
Continue the evaporation, with 


a ſmall heat, until the matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes a red 
colour. 5 
If the proceſs is ſtopt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exactly 
the appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. 


Tais is ſaid to be the ſtyptie, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 
made ſome time ago, by the au- 
thor of the nowum lumen chirur- 
giz; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured ; only in 
that was uſed oil of vitriol, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit *of ſalt in this, 
a difference not very material. The 
preparation ſtands recommended in 
all kinds of hemorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally : the doſe is from four 
grains to twelve. It is undoubted- 
ly an efficacious ſtyptic, but for 
internal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article LEAD, and its prepa- 
rations. 


AxTIHECTICUM POTERII. 
' Poterius's antichectic. 
Take of | 
Martial regulus of antimony, ſix 
ounces ; a 
Fine tin, three ounces. | 
Melt theſe together in a crucible ; 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cruci- 
ble, throwing in only a ſpoonful 
at a time ; then calcine it [that 


15 
0 
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is, keep in fuſion] for an hour; 
and having afterwards ground 


it into an impalpable powder, 


pour thereon a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of warm water: ſtir them 
well together with a peſtle, till 
the water grows milky, which, 
thus loaded with the finer parts 
of the powder, is to be poured 
off, and freſh water put to the 
remainder : repeat this operation 
till nothing but indiſſoluble feces 
remain behind. Suffer all the 
milky liquor to reſt ; a powder 
will fall to the bottom, which is 
to be waſhed with repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and 
laſtly dried for uſe. 


Tux regulus of antimony ſhould 
be melted before the tin is added 


to it; for if they both are put into. 


the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diſſipated by the 
heat requiſite for the fufion of the 
regulus. 

he chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſo much from the above 
preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus ta one 
of tin ; others no more than one 
part of the former to ſix of the lat- 
ter. Nor have they agreed upon 
the colour which this preparati- 
on ought to have ; ſome prefering 
that which is perſeQly white; whilſt 
others look upon a blueiſh tinge as 
a mark of the proportions having 
been duly obſerved, and the opera- 
tion regularly performed: in the 
proceſs above, it ſeems intended 


to be white: for without the ob- 


ſer vance of certain encheireſes, not 
there mentioned, as 1 y 
calcining the powder aft 

lution, it will ſcarce have any thing 
of a blueiſn caſt, 
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Practical phyſicians do not differ 
leſs in the accounts which they 
give of the virtues of this celebrat- 


ed medicine. Some extol it as an 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. others 
are ready to vouch, that it has done 
moſt eminent ſervice in hectical ca- 
ſes ; whilſt many of no ſmall note, 
are not only confident that it has 
none of the virtues attributed to it, 
but utterly condemn it as unſafe, 
and capable of producing the very 
diſorders ſaid to be remedied by its 
uſe. This affair probably will not 
be ſatisfactorily determined, till the 
virtues of calx of tin and calx f 
antimony (which this medicine is a 
mixture of ) ſhall be better aſcer- 
rained than they are at preſent, 
In the mean time, the uſe of the an- 
tihectic is in common practice laid 
aſide; and is not likely to be ever in- 
troduced again. 


BEzOARDICUM JOVIALE. 
Bezoar with tin. 
Take of 


Regulus 
Ounces; 

Pure tin, two ounces; 

Corroſive ſublimate mercury, five 
ounces. 

Melt the regulus of antimony in 1 
crucible, and put to it the tin. 
ſo as to make a new regulus; to 
which after being levigated, 
add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
diſtil the mixture in a retort. 
Let the butter which ariſes in 

+ this proceſs be fixed by three re- 
peated diſtillations with thrice 
Its own quantity of ſpirit of ni- 
tre. The powder is then to be 
calcined ; thrown, whilſt ignited, 
into a proper quantity ot ſpint 
of wine; and afterwards dried 
for uſe. 5 


of antimony, three 


Tuts preparation is not greatly 
different from the foregoing. The 
butter ſeems to contain more of 


. the 
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the tin, than of the antimonial re- 
gulus, united with the marine acid 
of the ſublimate : the nitrous ſpirit 
expels the marine, and 1s itſelf af- 
terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion, leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagration 
with nitre. | 


AX rHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. 
Antimonial ethiops. 


Let equal 8 of antimony 
and ſea ſalt be melted together 
in a CruCible for an hour; when 
grown cold, a regulus (impro- 
perly fo called) will be found in 
the bottom ; which is to be ſe- 
parated from the ſcoriz that lie 
above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick- 
filver, until they are united. 


Tuis medicine is ſaid to be of 
remarkable efficacy in venereal 
caſes of long ſtanding, in cancer- 
ous tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcro- 
phulous diſorders, obſlinate glan- 
dular obſtructions, and ſundry 
other chronical diſtempers, which 


elude the force of the common 
A few ary may be 


medicines, 
given at firſt ; and the doſe gradu- 
ally increaſed, according to its 
operation, to a ſcruple or more. 
It acts chiefly by promoting perſpi- 
ation: in ſome conſtitutions, it 
proves purgative; and in others, if 
the doſe is conſiderable, emetic. 

Sundry other preparations of this 
kind have of late been held by 
ſome people in conſiderable eſteem, 
though not taken notice of by 
common practice. They have been 
generally compoſed of mercury u- 
nted by triture either with crude 
antimony, the medicinal regulus, 
o the golden or precipitated ſul - 
pavr, 
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Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of 
Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercury and crude 
antimony into an ethiops, Thoſe _ 
which ſucceeded I ſhall here extract 
from his chimie medicinale. | 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 
the mercurial globules diſappeared 
in three hours, and the compound 
proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 
portions of mercury and common 
ſulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
mony and mercury were much more 
difficultly united, requiring the tri- 
ture to be continued for two days; 
though it was found alſo, even 
with theſe proportions, that when 
the mercury was added, not all at 
once, but by little and little, the 
union might be effected in five 
hours. As common ethiops is made 
more perfect, in regard to the in- 
timate union of the ingredients, by 
heat than by triture; the moit 
perfect antimonĩal ethiops alſo was 
obtained by means of fire, in the 
following manner: 


A heated crucible is to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme 
diately covered, and ſet in the 
fire. When red hot, throw in the 
antimony beatenintocoarſe pow- - 
der, and cover the veſſel again. 
When the antimony is melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 
ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar. When 
grown cold, reduce it into a 
powder, which is to be levigated 
on a marble, 


On this black powder the au- 
thor directs ſome ſpirit of wine to 


be 


Nan 
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be burned two or three times; an 
article which may very ſafely be 
omitt-d, as it can nowiſe affect 
the mecicine. 'The only difficulty 
in the proceſs relates to the degree 
of heat of the melted antimony : 
if it is not eli fluid, the 
mercury cannot equably unite with 
it ; . if over bow great part of 
the mercury will be diſſipated. 
Mr. Malouincommends this ethi- 


ops, as a medicine of great effi- 
cacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 
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ſtinate cutaneous maladies of dif. 

ferent kinds, inveterate rheuma- 

tiſms, &c. It acts moſt commonly 

by urine and perſpiration, rare- 

Pl purges, or occaſions only ſome 
I 


ght nauſex. The doſe is from 


one grain to twenty, two or three 
times a day, that 1s, from one to 
fixty grains in a day. In ſome 


perſons a drachm has no ſenſible 


operation: others are moved by 
fix grains. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Powders. 


HIS form receives ſuch 
materials only, as are 
capable of being ſuffi- 


ciently dried to become 
pulverable, without the loſs of 
their virtue. There are man 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be convenĩently taken 
in powder: bitter, acrid, fetid 
drugs, are too diſagreeable: emol - 
lient and mucilaginous herbs and 
roots are too bulky : pure gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the 
mouth : fixed alkaline ſalts lique- 
fy upon expoſing the compoſition 
to the air: and volatile alkalies 
exhale, 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, is general- 
ly about half adrachm: itrarely ex- 
ceeds a whole drachm ; and is not 
often leſs than a ſcruple. Sub- 
ſtances which produce powerful ef- 
ſects in ſmaller doſes are not truſted 
to this form, unleſs their bulk is 
ncreaſed by additions of leſs effi- 
eacy : thoſe which require to be 
given in larger ones, are better fit- 
ted for other forms. 

The uſual vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders in, is any agree- 


able thin liquid. The ponderous 
powders, particularly thoſe prepar- 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones, they ſoon ſub» 
ſide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are molt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors: in thin ones, they are 
apt to run into lumps, which are 
not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for mating powders, 


J. 
Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the com 
ſition of powders: the ſtalks and 


corrupted parts of plants are to 
be ſeparated [E.] 


IT. 

The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] 


III. 

The moiſter aromatics may be 
dried with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 
mortar [E.] 


Naz 
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IV. 

Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difkcultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 

ones, that they may paſs the ſieve 

together [E.] + 


No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has paſſed the 
ſieve, and the ſeveral ſiftings 
been mixed together; for thoſe 
parts of one and the ſame ſubject, 
which powder firſt, may prove 
different, at leaſt in degree of ef- 
ficacy, from = reſt. 

V 


Powders of aromatics are to be 


prepared only in ſmall quantities 


at a time, and kept in glaſs veſ- 
ſels very cloſely E [E.] 
If powders ate long kept, and 
not carefully ſecured from the air, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed, although the parts in which 
it conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacoanha 
are ſo fixed as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
temberg obſerves, if the powdered 
rgot be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
quality. 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Powder againſt the bite of a 
mad dog. 
| L. E. 
Take of 
© Aſh-coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces ; 
Black per, one ounce. 
Beat — other into a pow- 
der. | 


In our former pharmacopceia, 
the quantity of pepper was equal 
to that of the herb : which render- 
ing the powder greatly too hot, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 


the above diminution of it became 
neceſſary. The virtue which this 
medicine has been celebrated for, 
is expreſſed in its title; the doſe is 
a drachm and a half, to be taken in 
the morning faſting, in half a pint 
of cows milk warm, for four morn. 
ings together, See page 166, 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUS, 
Compound powder of arum. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Arum root, freſh dried, two 
" ounces ; | 
Yellow water-flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce ; 
Crabs eyes prepared, 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, two drachms. 
Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a cloſe veſſel, 


Ix former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre- 
dients in this compoſition was call- 
ed acorus wulgi or wulgaris; 2 
name which has been applied, by 
different writers, both tocalamus aro- 
maticus, and to the gladiolus luteus, 
or common yellow water-flag. In 
this uncertainty, the compounders 
generally took the former. But 
as the medicine was firit contrived 
by a German phyſician, Birkmann, 
and as in ſome of the German 
pharmacopeetas, the acorus vulgaris 
is explained to be the water-flag, 
the London college have now, ra- 
ther in conformity to the original 
preſcription, than from any opinion 
of the virtues of the water-flag 
(Which appear, when the root is 
dried and powdered, to be very 
inconſiderable) made choice of this 
laſt, and expreſſed it by the name 
which more clearly diſtinguiſhes it 
from the other. The caution of 
keeping the powder in a cloſe vel- 
ſel, is a very neceſſary one; 1 
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Chap. 1. 


if expoſed to the air, the alkaline 
ſalt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
would run into a __ ſtate. Two 


alkaline ſalts have been generally 
directed; but as they differ from 
one another only in name (ſee page 
4426.) one of them is here juſtly 
omitted, and ſupplied by a propor- 
tionable increaſe of the other, Poſ- 
ſibly the prepared crabs-eyes might 
alſo have been dropped, unleſs they 
are intended to augment the vo- 
lume of the medicine (an intention 
not very neceſſary in this compo- 
ſition) for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which al- 
kaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 
greater degree, 

Agreeably to the above remark, 
in the former edition of this book, 
the college of Edinburgh, in the 
late reviſal of their pharmacopeceia, 
have omitted the crabs-eyes, and 
continued the former praftice of 
uſing calamus aromaticus for the 
alcorus vulgaris, They have like- 
wiſe exchanged. the cinnamon for 
canella alba; and the alkaline ſalt 
for a neutral one, better ſuited to 
Their pre- 
ſent formula is as follows: 


Take of 


Arum roots, newly dried, two 


Ounces ; 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Burnet, ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce ; 
Canella alba, fix drachms ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drachms. 


Mix and make them into a pow- 


der. N 


Tu pulvis ari compoſitus Was 
2 intended as a ſtomachic: 
and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
a ſurcharge of viſcid humours, it 
is doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine, 
It frequently alſo has good effects in 


1heumatic caſes, of which I have 
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known ſome inſtances: the doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a drachm, 
two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor. It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping; the 
arum root in particular, its capital 
ingredient, ſoon loſes the pungeney 
in which its efficacy principally 


_ conſiſts, 


PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole without 


Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound; 
Cinnamon, four ounces; 
Tormentil root, 

Gum. Arabic, each three ounces; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow» 

der, 


_ PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole © with 
opium. 
Lond. 
Take of opium ſtrained, three 
- drachms, 

Dry it a little, ſo-as to render it 
eaſily pulverable ; and add to it 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether, 3 | | 
Tuis powder, with opium, is an 

elegant reform of the ſpecies of 

Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 

ly called diaſcordium; conſiſling 

only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which 
it is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- 
ſive grains of the powder contain 
one of opium. N 
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that drug is not wanted. It is a 

warm, glutinous aſtringent; and is 

given in fluxes, or other diſorders, 

where medicines of this claſs are 
roper, in doſes of a ſcruple or 
If a drachm. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of cerufſe. 
Take of 


Ceruſſe, five ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, an ounce and a 
half; | 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
8 together into a pow- 
er. 


Tuis compoſition is the trochiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches. it is employed for exter- 
nal purpoſes, as in collyria, Jo- 

tions, and injections, for repelling 
acrimonious humours, and in in- 
flammations. 


© PULVISe CHELIS 
CANCRORUM COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of crabs-claws. 


Lond. 
Take of 
The tips of crabs-claws pre- 
pared, one pound ; 
Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 
ounces, 
Mix them together. 
__ Eainb. 
Take of 
Red coral prepared, one ounce ; 
Black tips of crabs-claws pre- 
pared, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


Medicinal Compoſitions, 
The powder is directed to be 


kept in the ſhops without opium, 
for caſes, where the aſſiſtance of 


Part IV, 
Tarese powders have loſt ſeveral 


of their ingredients, without an 
injury to their virtues ; and poſſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther re- 
duction; for both the crabs- eyes 
and claws are by themſelves at leaſt 
as eftectual as any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. In 
ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow- 
ing compoſition is ſubſtituted; 


PuLvis TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound teſtaceous powder, 

Take of 
Oyſterſhells prepared, one pound; 
White chalk, half a pound. 
Mix them together. 


Tuis cheap abſorbent powder is 
at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
dicine, with the more coſtly and 
compounded crabs-claw and bezo- 
ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple tohalfadrachm, 
for abſorbing ordeſtroyingacidities 
in the firſt paſſages ; which ſeems 
to be the only good effect that can 
be reaſonably expected from theſe 
ſimple antacid earths. If they meet 
with no acid to diſſolve them, they 
promiſe to be injurious rather than 
benefcial (ſee page 62.) They 
have often been given in fevers, 
under the notion of alexipharmacs 
and ſudorifics, from a ſuppoſition 
that theſe diſorders are occaſioned 
by a latent acid; and, though this 
theory is now exploded, the prac- 
tice built upon it is, in good mea- 
ſure, {till continued. So far are 
abſorbents from being uſeful in 
theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of a 
directly contrary quality, mild aci- 
dulous liquors, are in general the 
moſt ſucceſsful remedies, wherever 
the vis vitz is not too far depreſſed; 
and where it is, the inſipid indolent 
earths can contribute nothing to 
ſupport or raiſe it. : 
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It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 
expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
ſtances; that of ſtrongly promot- 
ing putrefaction. Fleſh mixed with 
a ſmall proportion of chalk, and 
expoſed to a heat equal to that 
of the human body, not only cor- 
rupts ſooner than without this ad- 
dition, but likewiſe in a far greater 
degree, reſolving in a few days in- 
to a perfect mucus. This quality 
of the abſorbent powders (for the 
diſcovery of which, with many o- 
ther curious experiments on the 
ſame ſubject, the public are obliged 
to the ingenious Dr. Pringle) ſeems 
to forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers, where the animal juices 
are already too much diſpoſed to a 
putrefaQive ſtate, We have above 
obſerved, that, in theſecaſes, though 


very frequently employed, they are 


at beſt unſerviceable; perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftner ſeen, if 
it was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſes. 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. 
Bezoardig powder. 
Lend. 
Take of 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound ; 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 


Ounce, 
Mix them. together, 


Bezoar has hitherto been an 
ingredient in the foregoing compo- 
ſition, which was then called Gaſ- 
coigne's powder; though notwith- 
flanding the addition which this 
article made to the price, it added 
nothing to the virtue of the me- 
dicine, The college of London 
have therefore very prudently di- 
reed an abſorbent powder, with- 
out this coſtly article; and com- 
poſed another, diſtinguiſhed by its 
name, for the uſe of thoſe who 
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expect any particular virtues from 


it. The Edinburgh college have 
entirely expunged this unneceſſary 
drug, and take no farther notice of 
it in their pharmacopœia, than 
barely giving it a place in the ca- 
talogue of ſimples. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERVA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of contrayervas 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, a pound and a half; 
Contrayerva root, five ounces. 
Make them into a powder, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Contrayerva root, ſix drachms; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two 
drachms; 


Engliſh ſaffron, one drachm ; 
Compound powder of crabs» 
claws, two ounces. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tusk powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 
with water, (and then called Layis 
CONTRAYERVE)apieceof trouble 
now laid aſide as needleſs; for it 
was neceſſary to reduce the balls 
into powder again before they 
could be uſed. Nor did that form 
contribute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation; for it is 
ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 

owder will loſe more by bein 
Loos for a reaſonable length * 
timeinacloſe ſtopped glaſs, thanthe 
balls will, in the humectation with 
water, and exficcation in the air, 
before they are fit for being put by 
to keep. Theſe medicines have a 
much better claim to the title of an 


two foregoing-compolitions The 


contrayerva, ſnakeroot, and ſaffron, 
by themſelves are ſuch, and prove 
fevers, 

where 


very ſerviceable in low 


$52 
where the vis vitz is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſſible, that the crabs-claw pow- 
ders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide theſe powerful in- 
gredients, and render them ſup- 
Portable to the ſtomach. 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS 
de GUTTETA dictus. 


Epileptic powder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, 
Peony root, of each equal parts, 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuis powder has undergone 
a great reduction of its ingredients, 
to its advantage as a medicine ; 
the articles rejected being either in- 
fignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
fition, without communicating a 

roportionable ſhare of efficacy. 
+4 wok for the ſame reaſon, the 
peony roots are not altogether un- 
exceptionable. The powder, how- 
ever, as now reformed, may be 
looked on as a medicine of ſcme 
importance for the purpoſes ex- 

reſſed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of fimilar intention in other 


pharmacopeias. The doſe is from 


ten grains to half a drachm for chil- 


dren, and from half a drachm to 


two drachms for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally direct ed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here more prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
poraneouſly, where particular caſes 
may require them. For children, 
theſe additions are often neceſſary, 
as in molt of their diforders, acidi- 


ties in the firſt paſſages have a con- 


ſiderable ſhare: in adults, they 
are rarely of ule, | 


PULVIS e MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 
Compound powder of myrrh. 
| Lond. 

Take of 


Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, 
M;rrh, each an ounce and a 
half; | 
Aſafcœtida, 
Sagapenum, 
Roſſa caſtor, 
Opopanax, each one ounce. 


Beat them together into a pow- 


der. 


Tuis is a reformation of the 
trachiſci e myrrha, a compoſition 
contrived by Razi againſt uterine 
obſtructions. It may be taken in 
any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a 
drachm or .more, two or three 
times a day. l 


'PULVIS ad PART UM. 
Puder to promote delivery, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Borax, half an ounce; 
Caſtor, 


Saffron, each adrachm and a half; 
Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oih of amber, ſix drops. 

Beat the ſpecies together into a 
powder, to which add the oils, 
and mix the whole well toge- 
ther. 


Tuis medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title : nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing to each of the in- 
gredients, has not been ſufficiently 
determined ; the borax, though by 
ſome thought to be of little import- 
ance, does not perhaps contribute 
the leaſt to its virtue. The doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a drachm, or ſo 
much as can be conveniently taken 
up at once on the point of a knife, 
It ſhould be kept in a very clolz 

veſlel, 


Chap: x. 
veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a 


confiderable deal of its more valu- 
able parts. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of ſcammony. 

Lond. | 


Take of 
Scammony, four ounces ; 
Calcined hartſhorn prepared, 
three ounces. _. 
Grind them diligently together in- 
to a powder. 


Here the ſcammony is divided 
by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and 
leſs adheſive ; hence its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 
time that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound 1s from 
fifteen grains to half a drachm. 

This powder has been uſually 
prepared with diaphoretic antimo- 
ny and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of 
the calcined hartſhorn above direct- 
ed) and called from its firſt publiſh- 
er, PULVIS CORNACHINI, 
which, 1n the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia, is thus directed: 

Take of | 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Creme of tartar, 

Scammony, each equal parts, 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuis may be given to the quan- 
tity of a drachm or more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 
ſcammony; though Cornachini 
propoſes notable advantage from 
ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 


tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be 
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opened, and the noxious humours 
prepared for expulſion ; and from 
the preparation of antimony,though 
it have no ſenſible operation, he 
expects ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mi» 
neral. 


PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound 3 of ſena. 


Take of 
Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces 
Scammony, half an ounce; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, | 
Ginger, each two drachms. 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf; 
and all the other ingredients to- 
gether; then mix them. | 


PULVIS DIASENN E. 


2 Edinb. 
Take of 
Creme of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; 
Scammony, 
Ginger, each half an ounce; 
Make them into a powder, 


Tus powders are given as ca- 
thartics, in the doſe of two (cruples, 
or a drachm. The ſpices are added, 


not uy to divide, but to warm 


the medicine, and make it fit eafier 
on the ſtomach. The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena ; 
the quantity of the latter neceſſary 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more powerful material, be- 
ing too balky to be conveniently 
taken in this form, | 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS. 
Sternutatory powder. 


Take of 
Aſarum, | 
Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 
Marum Syriacum leaves, dried, 
Lavender flowers, dried, each 

equal weights. | 
Rub * together into a pow- 
er. 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic powder. 


Take of 
Aſarum, 
Marjoram, of the leaves of each, 
— parts. | 
Beat them together into a pow- 


der. 


Tux titles of theſe powders ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their intention. 
They are both agreeable and effi- 
cacious errhines, and ſuperior to 
moſt of thoſe uſually ſold under the 
name of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Styptic powder. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Alum, half an ounce ; 
Dragons blood, two drachms. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuts powder has long been in 

repute as an aftringent, under the 
title of PuLvis sTYPTiCUs Her- 
VET11. It is undoubtedly a very 
powerful medicine; though the 
dragons blood ſeems to have little 
ſhare in its effects. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther. before they are powdered: but 
this circumſtance does not appear 
to be neceſſary. 


PULVIS e SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of amber. 

| Lond. 


Take of 
Amber prepared, 
Gum Arabic, each ten drachms; 


1 0 Y 


_ of hypociſtis, 
alauſtines, 
Japan earth, each five drachmg; 
Olibanum, half an ounce; 
Strained opium, one drachm, 
Beat them together into a powder, 


Tuis powder is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients 
of the TROCHL iE ARABE of 
our former pharmacopœia. The 
articles omitted, which are as man 
in number as thoſe now lar es | 
were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper- 
fluous ; and the making it up into 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble, 
The medicine, as now reformed, 
may be looked upon as an uſeful, 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent; 
though poſſibly the . vi 
which it receives name from, con- 
tributes little to its virtue. Two 
ſcruples of the compoſition contain 
one grain of opium, 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of gum traga- 


canth, 


Lond. 


Take of 


Gum tragacanth, 

Gum Arabic, 

Marſhmallow root, each an 
ounce and a half; 

Starch, 

Liquorice, each half an ounce; 

Double-refined ſugar, three 
ounces; _ 

Grind them into a powder. 


' PULVISDIATRAGACANTHI. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Gum tragacanth, one ounce and 

a half; 

Marſhmallow root, 

Liquorice, 

Starch, each half an ounce, 
Beat them together into a powder. 

Born 


ga- 
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Born theſe powders are mild e- 


mollients; and hence become ſer- 
viceable in hectic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding froma thinacrimonious 
{tate of the humours, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteltines : 
they ſoften, and give a greater 
degree of conſiſtency to theformer, 
and defend the latter from being 
irritated or excoriated by them. 
All the ingredientscoincidein theſe 
general intentions; the marſhmal- 
low root, however, is ſomewhat too 
bulky for this form, and likewiſe 
ſubjets the compoſition to grow 
mouldy in keeping, an inconve- 
nience which the cold ſeeds for- 
merly employed in theſe powders 
were particularly liable to. The 
doſe is from half a drachm to two or 
three drachms, which may be fre- 
quently repeated. 


HIERA PICRA. 


Lond. 
Take of 
The gum extracted from Soco- 
torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 


Pulvis HIERA PICRA dictus. 
; Etinb. 
Take of N 


Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, 

Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Mix, and beat them into a powder. 


Tuns compoſitions were origi- 
nally directed to be made into an 
electary: with us, they have been 
rarely vſed in that form, and not 
often in this of a powder, on ac 
count of their great nauſeouſneſs. 
They are chiefly employed as the 


baſis of a tinQure called tinfura 


Jacra, See page 297. 


.. 
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SPECIES ARO MATIC. 
Aromatic ſpec ies. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, 

Long pepper, each one ounce. 

Beat them together into a powder. 


PULVIS DIAROMATON, 
Aromatic powder. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each equal parts. 
Beat them together into a powder, 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines 3 
and as ſuch may be uſefully taken 


in cold phlegmatic habits and de- 


cayed conſtitutions, for warmin 

the ſtomach, promoting digeltion, 
and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, The doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 
The firſt is conſiderably the warm- 


N 


SPECIES e SCORDIO äne 8 


OPIO. 
Species of ſcordium without opium. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces; 
Scordium, two ounces; : 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, kt 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 
Gentian, "2 
Dittany of Crete. 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
Gum Arabic, 
Red roſes each one ounce ; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, each half an nee. 
Reduce them into powder. 
SPECIES 
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SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
OPIO. 
Species of ſcordium wwith opium. 
nd. 
Take of ſtrained opium, three 
drachms. 8 
Dry it a little, that it may eaſi ly 
pulverize; and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced in- 
to a powder together. 


Tuis is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
rius's' confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 
tary only, but is now judiciouſly 
directed in that of a powder allo, 
both with and without the opium: 
when made into an electary, the 
medicine, in keeping, loſes of its 
aſtringency, in which conſiſts great 
part of its virtue. As this com- 

ſition has in common practice 
Lees looked upon as a medicine 
of great conſequence, and its et- 
fects determined by long experi- 
ence, the college have made no 
farther alteration in its ingredients, 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
ly inſignificant, and ſupplying the 
Lemnian earth, which with us is 
ſcarcee ver met with genuine, by a 

roper increaſe of the bole, They 
. nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the pulvis e 


bolo, cum et fine opio there, the 


fcordium, ſtorax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galbanum, are rejected, 
as being either ſuperfluous or con- 
trary to the intention; whilſt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the loſs of the biſtort 
and roſes. The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-five of the compoſition : 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
CERATUS, 
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Cerated teſlaceous powder, 
Edinb. 

Melt ſome yellow bees wax over a 
gentle fire, and carefully ſtir in. 
to it, by little and little, as much 
of the compound powderofcrabs. 
claws as the wax will take up. 


Tuis preparation, made wick 


oyſterſhells, inſtead of the crabs. 


claw powder, has been in uſe for 
ſome time in the Edinburgh infir. | 


mary, and is thence now received 


into the pharmacopceia of the col. 


lege. It is given to the quantity 


of a drachm twice a day, in diar- | 
rhœas and dyſenteries, wherever 
the viſcera are ſubjeQ to be eroded | 


by acrimonious humours, and in 
immoderate uterine diſcharges, Its 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly up- 
on the wax, the earthly powder be- 
ing of no farther uſe than to di- 
vide that concrete, and render it 
miſcible with the animal fluids, 


PuLvis ARTHRITICUS AMARUS, 


Bitter gout powder. 
aris. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Round birthworth root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Germander leaves, 
Ground pine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of each 
equal parts. 
Make them into a powder, 


Comeos1T10Ns of this kind were 
in uſe among the ancient Greek 
phyſicians, and made a conſider- 
able part of their practice in gouty 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmetic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
the hot and bilious. Afterwards, 
on account probably of the ill con- 
ſequences ariſing from their indiſ⸗ 
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criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
into negle&, till the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the 
'weſtern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of che 
earlier medical writers, ard brought 
into ſome eſteem in ltaly, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. A form 
difering from the above only in 
the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 
was ſome years ago brought from 
thence as a family receipt, by a 


perſon of high rank, who having 


experienced remarkable benefit 
from it in a hereditary gout, or- 
dered it to be printed, and copies 
delivered to all who ſhould aſk for 
them, (See the Medical Obſerva- 
tions and Inquiries publiſhed by a 
ſociety of a in London, 
vol. 1. p. 126.) The directions 
for uſing this medicine are to the 
following effect: 

„Take one drachm of the pow - 
« der every morning faſting, in a 
« cup of any agreeable liquor, 
« keeping faſting an hour and a 
„ half after it. Continue this for 
« three months without interrup- 
« tion ; then diminiſh the doſe to 
« three quarters of a drachm, for 
three months longer; then to 
« half a drachm, for ſix months 
% more. After the firſt year, it 
« will be ſufficient to take half 
* a drachm every other day. As 
this medicine operates inſenſi- 
„% bly, it will take perhaps two 
« years before any great benefit 
« is received. In rheumatiſms 
{© that are only accidental, a few 
of the drachm doſes may do: 
« but in habitual rheumatiſms, 
and ſuch as are of long ſtand- 
„ing, it muſt be taken as for 
the gout: the remedy requires 
e patience as it operates but flow 
in both caſes.” 

Dr. Clephane remarks (in the 
learned and judicious paper. a- 
bove referred to,) that this me- 
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dicine will probably do good in 
many caſes; for in many caſes there 
is reaſon to believe it extremely 
proper; but that an indiſcriminate 
uſe of it will probably again do 
what a like abuſe formerly did, 
bring a good medicine into diſ- 
repute. | 


PuLvis CATHARTICUS SALINUS. 


Saline cathartic potuder. 
Take of 


Vitriolated tartar, 8 
Cryſtals of tartar, each 1 drachm; 


Sal prune], or purified nitre, one 
ſcruple. 


Make them into a powder. 


Tuis is an uſeful cathartie in 
inflammatory diſorders, and a viſ- 
cid impure (tate of the juices. The 


quantity above directed is intended 


for one doſe, which ſhould be ac- 
companied with plentiful dilation. 


| hs” CARMINATIVUS, 
minative poxuder. 

Take of "MY 

Aniſeed, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, each 

ſcruples; 

Ginger, one ſcruple; 

Nutmegs, half a ſcruple; 

Fine ſugar, half a drachm. 
Reduce them into a powder, for 

four doſes. . 


This powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſing from 
indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyſter- 
ical perſons are ſubject. It is like- 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes 
young children, either mixed we 
their food or otherwiſe. 


PuLvis DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder. 
Take of j 
Sal prunel, ten grains; 
Salt of amber, four grains; 
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Oil of torpentine, three drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 

Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 

add the ſalts, and grind the 

Whole together. | 


Txr1s powder is a very efficaci- 
ous diuretic, and may be given 
to advantage in caſes where the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch forciog medi- 
cines is required. The ſalts ſome- 
what abate the heating quality of 
the oil, and at the ſame time cool 


and relax the paſſages. 


Purlvis ROBORANS. 
Strengthening powder. 
Take of ks | 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 
grains; 
Salt of ſteel, two grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
Pine ſugar, half a drachm. 


Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 


gar, add the other ingredients, 
and grind the whole well toge- 
ther, for two doſes. 


Tuis medicine has a much bet- 
ter title to the appellation of a 
ſtrengthener, than thoſe uſually met 
with under that name in diſpenſa- 
tories. In lax habits, debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem, the weak- 
neſſes peculiar to either ſex, it has 
generally good effects. 


1 ad STRUMAS. 
Nader againſt the ling's evil. 
Take of . * 
Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 
Nitre, 
Coralline, 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


THis powder is recommended 
in ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- 
flruQtions of tbe glands: it is ſup- 


poſed to open and deterge the mi- 


nute-veſſels, and carry off the 
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offending matter by urine. Dr. 


Mead informs us, in his Monizg 
medica, that he very frequently ex. 
perienced its good effects: he uſed 
to give the quantity above pre. 
ſcribed twice a day, with three or 
four glaſſes of the leſs compound. 
ed lime-water along with each 
doſe: if the patient was much 


emaciated, the lime-water was 


mixed with about an equal quan- 
tity of milk. | 


PuLvis TEMPERANS. 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Purified nitre, each 3 drachms; 
Cinnabar, finely levigated, two 
ſcruples. 
Make them into a ſubtile powder. 


Tus kinds of powders are in 
frequent uſe among foreign phy- 
ſicians in all diſorders, accompa- 
nied with immoderate heat or ex» 
agitation of the humours. They 
are called alſo, eſpecially when 
abſorbents. are joined, pulveres 
precipitantes, and antiſpaſmodici. 
They are given in doſes of only a 
few grains at a time, but repeated 
at ſhort intervals. 


PuLvis verRMIFUGUS- 


Ver mifuge powder. 


Take of 1. 
Tanſy flowers, 
Worm ſeed, each 3 drachms; 
Salt of ſteel, one drachm. 
Make them into a powder, 


Take of ns” 
Tin reduced into fine powder, 


two drachms ; 


Ethiops mineral, half a drachm; 


Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together. 


Take of 3 
Choice rhubarb, three drachms; 
Scam- 
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Scammony, f 
Calomel, each one drachm. 
Mix and make them into a powder. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in the title. The firſt 1s given in 
the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a 
drachm twice a day; which quanti- 
ty contains about four grains and a 


half of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe- 
cond is divided into three or four 
doſes, one of which is taken e- 
very morning, and a cathartic on 
the day following. The third, 
which is a briſk purgative, is uſed, 
in the quantity of half a drachm, 
after the others have been premiſ- 
ed ; or it is taken once or twice a 


week without their afliſtance. 
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ROCHES and lozenges are 
compoſed of powders made 

up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe 
of for the more commodious ex- 
bibition of certain medicines, by 
fitting them to diſſolve ſlowly in 
the mouth, ſo as to paſs by de- 
grees into the ſtomach ; and hence 
theſe preparations have generally a 
conſiderable proportions of ſugar or 
other materials grateful to the pa- 
late. Some powders have likewiſe 
been reduced into troches, with a 
view to their preſervation ; though 
fibly for no very good reaſons : 
por the moiſtening, and afterwards 
drying them in the air, muſt in 
this light be of greater injury, 
than any advantage accruing from 


- this form can counterbalance. 


General rules for making troches. 
| J. 

The three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders for 
troches [E.] = | 


If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 


up, the hands may be anointed. 


with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled 
with powder of ſtarch, or with 
that of * 


In order to thoroughly dry the 
troches, put them on an inverted 
fieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 
frequently turn them [E.] 


Troches and lozenges. 


IV. 
Troches are to be kept in glafs 


veſſels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed [E.] | 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIS, 
ſeu SIEF ALBUM. 
The white troches, or dry collyrium 
of Razi. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Ceruſſe, three ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, one ounce ; 
Gum tragacanth,three drachms; 
Camphor, one drachm ; 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſufti- 
client. 
Make them into troches according 
to art, | 


Tre making theſe ingredients 
into troches is an unneceſſary trou- 
ble; ſince before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe-water or 
other liquors, for the purpoſes of 
a cooling, antacrid, and mode- 


rately aftriftive collyrium, injec- . 


tion, &c. The London college 
have therefore directed them to be 
kept in the form of powder (under 
the title of pulvis e ceruſſa compuſi- 
tus) omitting the camphor, which 
is not found in the original of 
Razi. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI ALBI. 
White pectoral troches. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Double-refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; 
Starch, an ounce and a half; 
Liquorice, ſix drachms 
» Florence 
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Florence orris - root, half an 
ounce. 

Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 

der, which is to be made up in- 

to troches with a proper quan- 


tity of mucilage of gum tra- 


gacanth. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
White ſugar, in powder, on 
pound and a half; 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth three ounces ; 
Florence orris root, one ounce ; 
Roſe- water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into troches. 


Taese compoſitions are very 
agrecable pectorals, and may be 
uſed at pleaſure. They are calcu- 
lated for ſoftening acrimonous hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling 


in the throat, which provokes 


coughing. 


TROCHISCT BECHICI 
NIGRI. _ 
Black pectoral troches.. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 


Double-refined ſugar, each ten 


ounces ; 

Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 

Drop upon theſe ingredients ſo 
much water as will make the 
maſs ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 

Gum Arabic, each four ounces; 

White ſugar, eight ounces. 

Boil the extract and gum in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water till they 
are diflolved: then having ſtrain- 
ed the liquor, add to it the ſu- 
gar, and evaporate the mixture 


Troches and Cogenget 
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over a gentle fire, till it is of a 


proper conſiſtence ſor being 


formed into troches. * 


Tazse compoſitions are deſign- 
ed for the ſame purpoſes as the 
white pectoral troches above de- 
ſcribed. In foreign pharmacopœias 
there are ſome other troches of 
this kind, under the titles of ro- 
chiſci becchici flavi and rubri; the 
firtt are coloured with ſaffron, the 
latter with bole armenic. The 
diſſolving and ſtraining the ex- 
tract of liquorice and gum Ara- 
bic, as now ordered in the laſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement; not only 
as they are by that means more 
uniformly mixed than they can 
well be by beating, but likewiſe 
as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogeneous matters, of which 
both thoſe drugs have commonly 
no ſmall admixture. 


TROCHISCI de MINIO, 
Red lead troches. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Red lead, half an ounce 2 


Corrofive mercury ſublimate, 


one ounce ; 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
ounces, 


Make them up with roſe- water in- 


to oblong troches. 


THrrss troches are employed 
only for external purpoſes as eſcha- 
rotics : they are powerfully ſuch, 
and require a good deal of caution 
in- their uſe. 


TROCHISCI de MYRRHA, 
Troches of myrrh, 


ab, 


Take of 
Myrrh, one ounce and a half; 
Lovage ſeed, 
Pennyroyal leaves, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 


Q 9 Gal- 
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Galbanum, each one ounce ; 

Eſſential oil of ſavin, half a 
drachm ; | 

Elixir proprietatis, as much as 

is ſufficient. 

Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; then add the 
oil and powders, and make the 
whole into troches according to 
Art. 


Tuzsz troches are very well 
contrived in regard to efficacy, 
and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 
pharmacopeias, under the ſame 
title. Madder and cummin ſeed, 
two of their former ingredients, 
which were objected to in the pre- 
ceding edition of this work, are 
now expunged ; the one as being 
an unneceſſary article; the other 
as being an offenſive one, and not 
of ſimilar intention with the reſt. 
In the place of this laſt, lovage 
ſeed is introduced, which is doubt- 
leſs more agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. Aſafœtida 
is ſupplied by an increaſe of the 
galbanum ; and the eſſential oil of 
rue, by an increaſe of the oil of 
ſavin. There ſeems to be no oc- 
caſion for making a medicine of 
this kind into troches, as it cannot 
be conveniently taken in that form: 
the London college have therefore 
exchanged their TROchisci e 
myrrha for a PULv1s e myrrha com- 
poſitus, which ſee, | 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Troches of nitre. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Nitre purified, four ounces; 

Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Make them into troches with mu- 

cilage of gum tragacanth. 


Tuis is a very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre; though, 
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when the ſalt is thus taken with. 
out any liquid (if the quantity iz 
conſiderable) it is apt to occaſion 
uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, 
which can only be prevented by 
large dilution with aqueous li- 
quors. 


 TROCHISCI e SCILLA. 
Troches of ſquills. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces. 
Beat them together, and form the 
maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 


Tuis preparation is uſed only 
as an ingredient in the theriaca. 
The defign of baking the ſquill is, 
to abate its acrimony ; and making 
it afterwards into troches ſeems 
the moſt convenient way of drying 
it: common wheat flower is as fit 
for this purpoſe as any, though 
that of the white vetch has been 
generally directed, 


 TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 


Treches of ſulphur. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces ; 
Double - refined ſugar, four 
ounces. 


Beat them together, and adding 
ſome mucilage of quince ſceds, 
form them into troches, 


TROCHISCI DIASULPHU- 
RIS. 
Troches of ſulphur. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, 1 ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, 1 drachm; 
White ſugar, 3 ounces; 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 25 


much as is ſufficient. 
Mix 
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Mix and make them into troches, 
according to art. 


THESE compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtue; unleſs that by 
the lowers of benzoine in the ſe- 
cond preſcription, the medicine is 
ſuppoſed to be renderd more effi- 
cacious as a pectoral. 


 TROCHISCTe TERRA 
APONICA. 
Troches of Japan earth. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Japan earth, 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces ; 
Sugar of roſes, ſixteen ounces. 
Beat them together, and dropping 
in ſome water, make them into 


troches. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Japan earth, two ounces ; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, one pound; _ 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty. 
Make them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, 
with the addition of ambergris and 
muſk, which are here more pru- 
dently omitted, has long been in 
ſome eſteem as a mild reſtringent, 
&c. under the title of Carecav. 
Medicines of this claſs in general 
are excellently fitted for the form 
of troches ; for when ſlowly and 
gradually received into the ſto- 
mach, as this form occaſions them 
to be, they produce much better 
effects, than if an equal quantity 
was taken down at once. The 
above troches are ſufficiently palat- 
able, and of conſiderable ſervice 
in ſome kinds of coughs, thin 
acrid defluxions, diarrhœas, &c. 


Troches and Lozenges. 
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TABELLA CARDIALGICE. 
Cardialgic lozenges. 

Lo | 


Take of 
Chalk prepared, four ounces z 
Crabs-claws prepared, two 


ounces ; | 
| French bole, 


Bole armenic, o 
half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple; 
Double-refined ſugar, 
ounces. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- 
der, and make them into troches 
with water. | 


TROCHISCI CARDIALGICI. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Oyſterſhells prepared, 
White chalk, powdered, each 
two ounces; | * 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, half a drachm ; 
White ſugar, fix ounces ; 
Common water, a ſufficient 
quantity, | 
Make them into troches according 
to art. | 


three 


Tust compoſitions are calcu» 


lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation. 


at ſtomach improperly called the 
heartburn ; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
Juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 


kind, though there does not ſeem 


to be any occaſion for uſing more 
than one of them. Some 4 
preſcribed the following formula. 


TABELLA ANTACID@®. 


Antacid lozenges, 
Take of 
Prepared white chalk, four 
drachms ; 


Candied ginger, three drachms; 
Cinnamon, one drachm ; 
O0 2 Fine 
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Fine ſogar, diſſolved in water, 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due 
conſiſlence for being formed 
into lozenges. 


Hers it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effectual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which is frequently complained of 
in their uſe; their binding the 
belly. The uſe of the chalk, 
oyſterſhells, and crabs-claws, 1s 


to abſorb acidities ; and both theſe. 


and the other common abſorbents, 
united with acids, compoſe there- 
with aſtringent conctetes. The 
following compoſition is free from 
this inconvenience. 


TABELLE ANTACIDA 
LAXANTES. 


Laxative antacid lozenges. 


Take of 
Magneſia alba, fix ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, three 

Ounces ; 

Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 

Mix them well together, and 
form them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


 SACCHARUM ROSACEUM, 
Sugur of roſes. 
—_— 
Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce z 
Double refined ſugar, one pound, 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix, and moilten 
them with water, that they may 
be formed into troches, which 
are to be dried by a gentle heat, 


th the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, this preparation is directed 
as follows. 
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Part IV. 
TABELLA ROSACEZ, 
Roſe tablets. 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Conſerve of red roſes, four 
ounces z 
White ſvgar, in powder, one 
pound. 
If any moiſture is required, take 
of ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficient 
quantity for forming them into 


troches, which are to be dried, 
with a gentle heat, 


THe ſugar of roſes was former- 
ly made, by boiling a pound of 
fine ſugar with four ounces of the 
juice of red roſes, over a gentle 
fire, till the juice was almoſt all 
evaporated ; then throwing in an 
ounce of dry red roſes reduced to 
a very fine powder; after which 
the matter was poured out upon a 
marble, and formed into lezenges. 
The two methods above directed, 
are more ſimple and commodious; 
though, if any virtue be expected 
from the roles, the medicine is 
not at all improved by the altera- 
tion, As the conſerve contains 
only one fourth its weight of roſes, 
in a freſh flate, it is obvious that 
the quantity of freſh roſes in the 
ſecond preſcription is leſs than that 
of the dry ones in the firſt 

Theſe preparations are chiefly 
valued for their agreeableneſs to 
the eye and palate. Some like- 
wiſe eſteem them, medicinally, as 
light reſtringents; and look up- 
on them, not undeſervedly, as an 
excellent addition to milk in phthi- 
ſical and hectic caſes. Some have 
been accultomed to add a portion 
of acid in making theſe prepara- 


tions: this improves the colour, 


but renders them unfit to be taken 
with milk. 


 TaBELLA ANTHELMINTICZ. 
Anthelmintic ſugar-cakes 


Take of 1. 


Powdered 


C 


] 
] 
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Powdered tin, half a drachm; 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 

Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into a mals for 


tablets. 

Take of 2. 

Scammony, 

Mercurius dulcis, each four 
rains ; 


Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 


Taess compoſititions are calcu- 
lated for children, who are not 
eaſily prevailed on to take anthel- 
mintic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms. If the ſirſt is made uſe of, 
it muſt be repeated three or four 
mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge is to be taken: the ſecond, 
if it requires repetition, 1s to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredients 
are to be varied, according to the 
age and ſtrength of the patient, 


TROCHISCI NERVINI., 
Nerve troches. 
Take of 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
ſixty drops ; 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of roſemary, each four drops; 

Florence orris root, twodrachms ; 

Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
as much as will reduce them 
into a maſs, which 1s to be 
formed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each, 


Ore or two of theſe troches, 
taken occaſionally, and ſuffered to 
diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are ſubie& 
to paralytie and other nervous diſ- 
orders, Warm aromatic medi- 
cines, given in this form and 
manner, are ſuppoſed, from their 


Troches and Logenges. 


ſlow diſſolution in the mouth, to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem more im- 
mediately than if received at once 
into the ttomach. 
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Mor$UL1I PURGANTES, 
Purging tablets, 
Take of * 
Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; 
Scammony, three drachms ; 
Oil of cinnamon, four drops ; 
Double-refined ſugar, eight 
Ounces. 
Make them up, with roſe water, 
into troches, weighing each a- 
bout a drachm. 


Tuts is a ſufficiently elegant 
form for purgative troches. Each 
of the morſul; contains two grains 
and a halt of ſcammony, 


Mossur de RHABARBARO. 
Rhubarb troc hes. 
Take of 


Creme of tartar, 

Rhubarb, each two drachms; 

Freſh lemon peel, half a drachm; 

Fine ſugar, four ounces. | 
Make them into troches with roſe- 

water, 


Two drachms of theſe troches 
contain about ſeven grains of rhu- 
barb, and as much creme of tartar, 
Both this and the preceding com- 
poſition are among the officinals 
of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


MoRsULI RBSTAURANTES 
KUuNCKEL11. 
Kunckel's antimonial tablets. 
Take of 
'The beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
3 three drachms and a 
alt; 
Sweet almonds peeled, 
Freſh pine nuts, each half an 
ounce ; 


O o 3 


Cinna- 
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Cinnamon, one drachm ; * 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

half a drachm ; 
Double-refined ſugar, 
Ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in equal quan- 
tities of cinnamon-water and 

roſe-water; then mix therewith 
the other ingredients, and form 
the whole into tablets weighing 
one drachm each. 


four 


Tusk tablets were brought 
into eſteem by Kunckel, at a time 
when the internal uſe of crude 
antimony was almoſt univerſally 
reckoned poiſonous, He had re- 
courſe to them as a deſperate 
medicine, in violent pains and 
contraQions of the arms, after all 
the common methods of cure had 
been uſed without any relief; and 
being happily, in a ſhort time, 
perfectly freed from his com- 
plaints, he made trial of them in 
ſeveral other caſes, with remark- 
able ſucceſs. He ſeems to have 
begun with doſes of four or five 
grains (that 1s, one of the tablets 
above preſcribed) which were re- 

ated thrice a day, and gradually 


zncreaſed to a drachm or more of 


the antimony every day. 


TRrOcCHISCI STALAGOGH. 
| Sialagogue troches. 
Take of | | 

Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 
Maſtich, two drachms; 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, 
each one drachm ; 
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Yellow wax, a ſufficient quan- 
PRE: - 

Make them into troches or pel. 
lets. 


Ox E of theſe troches is to be 
occaſionally held in the mouth, 
and chewed, to promote a dif. 
charge of ſaliva; which they effect 
by warming and ſtimulating the 
falival glands, 


TRrRocn1sC1 STOMACHICI, 
Stomachic troches. 
Take of 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one drachm; 
Oil of cinnamon, 
O1l of mint, each ten drops ; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 


Make them into troches, with | 


mucilage of gum tragacanth, 


Tusk troches are of ſervice 
for warming and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion: for theſe pur- 
poſes they are as, effectual as any 
thing that can be well contrived in 
this form. 


TROCHISCI SUAVEOLENTES, 
Szweet-Imelling troches. 


Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple; 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; 
Muſk, ſeven grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce. 

Make them into ſmall troches with 
mucilage of gum Arabic, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Pills. 


& this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 


operate in a ſmall doſe; and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed trom 
the palate, 

Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects of 
all the internal forms. This is in 
ſome caſes of great advantage; 
in others it is a quality not at all 
deſirable, and ſometimes may even 
be of dangerous conſequence, par- 


ticularly with regard to emetics, 


which if they paſs the ſtomach 
undiſſolved, and afterwards exert 
themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- 
rate there as violent cathartics. 
Hence emetics are, among us, 
ſcarce ever given in pills. And 
hence to the reſinous and difficult- 
ly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 
promote their ſolution, 

Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated 
juices are ſometimes ſoft enough 


to be made into pills, without 


addition: where any moiſture is 
requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 


proper than ſyrups or conſerves, 


as it unites more readily with 
them, and does not ſenſibly in- 
creaſe their bulk. Light, dry 
powders require ſyrup, or muci- 
lages; and the more ponderous, 
as the mercurial and other metallic 
preparations, thick honey, con- 
ſerve or extracts. 

Light powders require about 
half their weight of ſyrup; of 
honey, about three-fourths their 
weight, to reduce them into a due 
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conſiſtence for ſorming pills. Half 
a drachm of the maſs will make 
five or fix pills of a moderate ſize, 


General rules for making pills, from 
the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. 
I 


The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders 
are here alſo to be carefully 
obſerved, 

IT. 

Gums and inſpiſſated juices are 
to be firft ſoftened with the li- 
quid preſcribed : then add the 
powders, and continue beating 
them all together till they are 
perfectly mixed. 

III. 

The maſſes for pills are beſt kept 
in bladders, which ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of li- 
quid that the maſs was made 
up with, or with ſome proper 
aromatic oil. 


PILULE AROMATICA 
Aromatic pills. | 
Lond. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, an ounce and - 
a half 

Gum guaiacum, one ounce z 

Aromatic ſpecies, 

Balſam of Peru, each half an 
ounce, 

Reduce the aloes and gum guaĩa- 
cum ſeparately into powder, 
then mix them with the reſt, 
and make the whole into a maſs 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of orange peel. a 

1 


- 
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Ir is ſomewhat difficult to unite 
theſe ingredients into a maſs fit 
for making pilis of, The beſt 
way is, to firſt rub the aromatic 
ſpecies with the balſam, then to 
add the powdered aloes, and after- 


wards the guaiacum; when theſe 


are well mixed together, drop in 
the Py by little and little at a 
time. Theſe pills are contrived 
to ſupply the place of the PiLuLz 
DIAMBREA of our former pharma- 
copeia. They are far more ele- 
gant as well as fimple, truly 
uniform in their ingredients, and 
exceilently adapted to the pur- 
poſes they ſeem deſigned for, 
Taken in ſmall doſes, as half a 
ſcruple, or little more, and oc- 
caſionally repeated, they warm 
the ſtomach, and by degrees the 
whole habit, promote perſpira- 
tion, and all the natural ſecre- 
tions. If the doſe is conſiderable, 
they operate gently by ſtool: and 
if continued for ſome time in 
ſmaller doſes, they prove at length 

urgative, or introduce a ſalutary 
— ; | Tn 0 hy 


PILULZ ALOETICE. 
Albetic pills. 80 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Caſtile ſoap, each equal parts; 
Thin honey, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient. 
Make them into a maſs. 


4 


Tunis compoſition has been in 
uſe for ſome time in the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, as a deobſtruent 
in cachectic indiſpoſitions; and 
from thence it is received into the 
pharmacopeia of the college. 
A ſcraple or half a drachm of the 
maſs is directed to be made into 
pills of a moderate fize for one 
doſe. * ES x 


4 
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PILULZA de JALAPPA, 
Falap pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Extract of jalap, two ounces; 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one drachm; 
Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Beat them into a maſs. 


THr1s compoſition alſo is now 
firſt received into the pharmaco- 
pœia. One of the ſame kind, 
with powdered jalap in ſubſtance 


inſtead of the extract, is uſed in 
«ſome of our hoſpitals, as a cheap 


and effectual purge. 


PiLULX® E SCAMMONIO CUM 
ALOE, 
Pills of ſcammony with aloes. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one drachm ; 

Aromatic ſpecies, half a drachm; 

Scammony, one ſcruple; 

Soft extract of liquorice, as 

much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a mals of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 
into pills. 


Tris warm purgative is re. 
commended for removing the 
crudities, &c. aſter a furfeir or 
debauch, and for preventing ar- 
thritic and other complaints inci- 
dent to thoſe who live high, 
The quantity above deſcribed 
may be made into thirty pills, 
of which five or fix are to be 
taken for a doſe. 8 


PILULZ ex COLOCYNTHIDE 
, dSIMPLICIORES. 
The more ſimple colorynth pills. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Pith of colocynth, 
Scammony, each two ounces ; 
Oil of cloves, two drachms. 
Pulverize 
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pulverize the coloquintida and 
ſcammony by themſelves, then 
mix in the oil, and make the 
whole into a mals with ſyrup 
of buckthorn. 


Tax operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably affect the mouth 
or fauces, have ſometimes been 
obſerved to occaſion violent purg- 
ing. The drug ſhould firſt be 
well dried, cut with a ſheers into 
ſmall pieces, and freed from the 
ſeeds; then rub it in an oiled 
mortar, adding a few drops of 
ſweet oil occaſionally during the 
trituration: afterwards mix this 
powder with the powdered ſcam- 
mony, add the eſſential oil pre- 
ſcribed, and make the mixture 
into a maſs, as above directed. 
The compoſition is apt to grow 
ſtiff and dry in keeping, and 
therefore ought to be made pretty 
ſoft at firſt: the pills ſhould be 
farmed as they are wanted; for 
when long kept, they become 


ſo hard, as to have ſometimes 


paſſed through the inteſtines un- 
diſtolved. 

Theſe pills (formerly called 
Pil DE DUOBUS, or pills of 
two ingredients) are very ſtrong 
catharties, and ought not to be 
ventured upon in caſes where leſs 
riolent medicines will take effect. 
1 hey have been often made uſe of 
in large doſes, along with large 
doſes alſo of mercurials, in vene- 
real complaints, both in recent 
gonorrhea, and in-the ſwellings 
and inflammations which ſome- 
times follow from the ſuppreſiion 
of the diſcharge; but in both 
theſe caſes they are apparently 
Improper, as they generally injure 
the conſtitution, and as the latter 
complaint is for the molt part ag- 
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gravated by them. The eſſential 
oil, which is added as a Corrector 
to the purgative ingredients, does 
not contribute io much, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, toabate the rough» 
neſs of their operation, See page 
359. The doſe of theſe pills 8 
trom fifteen grains to half adrachmz 
ſome have imprudently gone as far 
as two ſcruples. Halt a drachm 
contains ten grains of coloquinti- 
da, and as much ſcammony. 


PILULAZA COCCLEA. 
The pills called cochi@. . 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Coloquintida, 
Scammony, 
Socotorine aloes, 
ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drachms; 
O1l of cioves, one drachm ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſaifici- 
ent quantity, 
Beat them into a maſs. 


each one 


Tuis compoſition, like the fore» 
going, is ſtrongly cathartic z not 
lets ettectual, though tomewhart 
leis irritating. Halt a drachm con- 
tains above ſix grains and a half 
ot coloquintida, the ſame quan- 
tity of ſcammony, and the lame 
of aloes. | 


PILULZA ex COLOCYN THIDE 
cum ALOtG. 
Colocynth pills with aloes. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Socotarine aloes, 
SCammony, each two Ounces z 
Pitb ot colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two drachms. 
Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder ; thea mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 


iuto a mals with ſyrup of buck» 
thora, 


By 
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By the diminution of colo— 
quintida in this preſcription, the 
ingredients are reduced to the pro- 

rtions wherein they are ſet down 
bs the original of Galen; and 
what is of greater conſequence, 
the medicine becomes leſs un- 
grateful to the ſtomach, and leſs 
virulent in its operation, Half 
a drachm of the maſs contains 
nearly four grains of coloquin- 
tida, eight of aloes, and eight of 
ſcammony. 


PILULE ECPHRACTICE, 
Deoliſtruent pills. 


Lond. 

Take of the 
Aromatic pills, three ounces; 
Rhubarb, 
Extract of gentian, 
Salt of ſteel, each one ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, half an 

Ounce. 

Beat them together into a mals, 

with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. 


Ir is difficult to bring this maſs 
into the due conſiſtence, the two 
ſalts acting upon one another, ſo 
as to make it ſwell and crumble. 
Notwithſtanding the alkaline ſalt 
employed, the pill does not prove 
at all alkaline; for the acid of the 
ſalt of ſteel forſakes its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vi- 
triolated tartar; whence ſome have 
propoſed uſing, inſtead of the two 
lalts here directed, an ounce of 
vitriolated tartar already made, 
and half an ounce of any of the 
calces of iron: this they obſerve 
prevents the incouveniency above 
m-ntioned, without making any 
apparent alteration in the quality 
of the medicine. | 


PILULA ECPHRACTICA 
CHALYBEATE. 
Chalybcate ecphractic pills, 
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Part IV 


Edinb. 

Take of a 

The maſs of common pills, 
called Rufus's pills, deſcrib- 
ed hereafter, one Ounce and 
a half; 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce; 

Salt of ſteel, five drachms ; 

Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as 1s ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into a maſs. 


Tux ſalt of ſteel, which is one 


of the moſt active preparations of 


that metal, remains here undecom- 
pounded. Both theſe and the fore- 
going pills are very well calculated 
for anſwering the intention expreſl. 
ed in the title, A drachm of the 
maſs may be made into twelve pills, 
and two or three of theſe taken 
every night, or oftener, in chloro- 
tic, or other caſes, where warm, 
aperient, or deobſtruent medicines 
are proper. 


PILULZ ECPHRACTICA 
PURGANTES. 
Purging deobſtruent pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine alces, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce; 
'Gum ammoniacum, 
Refin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, twodrachms; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
one drachm. 
Beat them into a maſs, with 2 
ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 


Tuis compoſition may be 
iven from eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple or half a drachm, ac- 
cording as it is intended to keep 
the belly open or to purge. Halt 
. | a dracha 
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a drachm of the maſs contains 
about fix grains of each of the 
capital purgative ingredients ; 
aloes, ſcammony, and extract of 
helle bore. 


PILULZ FATIDE. 
Fetid pills. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Aſafœtida, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one drachm 
and a half; 

Camphor, half a drachm; 

Oil of hartſhorn, twenty-four 
drops, 

Beat the camphor with the aſaſœ- 
tida, then add the caſtor and oil 
of hartſhorn, and make the whole 
into a maſs, 


PILULAÆE GUMMOSZE, 
Gum pills. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Galbanum, 

Opoponax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum, each one ounce ; 

Aſafcœtida, half an ounce. 
Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 

of ſaffron. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce; 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Myrrh, 
Aſafœtida, each half an ounce; 
Oil of amber, half a drachm; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Beat them into a maſs. 


ALL theſe pills are deſigned for 


antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 


and very well caculated for an- 


ſwering thoſe intentions : half a 
{cruple, a ſcruple, or more, may 
be taken every night or oftener. 
The fcetid pills of our former 
Pbarmacopœia were conſiderably 


Pills. 


| _. 
purgative : the purgative ingre- 
dients are now omitted, as the 
phyſician may eaſily, in extem- 
poraneous preſcription, compound 
theſe pills with catharcic medicines, 
in ſuch proportions as particular 
caſes ſhall require. / 

The following compoſitions are 
calculated for the ſame intentions 
as the foregoing deobſtruent, fœtid, 
and gum pills. 


Take of 1. 
Aſafœtida, 
Wood -ſoot, 
Myrrh, each two ounces; 
O1l of amber, one drachm and 
6 baify - 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
quantity, 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
according to art. 


Take of 2. 
Aſafœtida, one drachm; 
Martial flowers, half a drachm; 
Oil of amber, eight drops; 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
mals. 


Take of 
Aſafœtida, 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 
Extract of gentian, each one 

{cruple ; 

Syrup of ginger, as much as 
will make the other ingredients 
into a mals. 


Take of 
Galbanum, one drachm; 
Salt of ſteel, half a drachm; 
Alafoetida, | 
ANGER ſpecies, each one ſcru- 
ple; 
Tincture of myrrh, as much as 
will make them into a maſs. 
Iy 
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In hyſterical diforders, after 
' Bleeding and purging, where a 


| ſanguine and plethoric habit indi- 


cates theſe evacuations, chalybeate 
- medicines are in general the moſt 
to be relied upon ; eſpecially when 
joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
At frſt taking, they are apt to 
increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenlam obſerves) 
and occation great diſorders both 
of body and mind; which, how- 
ever, ſoon go off, or may be re- 
lieved by a proper doſe of opium 
given at bed- time. A drachm of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills, one or two of 
which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a Gay, 


PILULE MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 
Reſin guaiacum, 
Caſtile ſoap, each one ounce, 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
moriar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules ceaſe to appear; then add 
a ſufficient quantity of common 
ſyrup, and make the whole into 
a mals according to art, 


0-2 Lond. 
Take of 
uickfilver, five drachms ; 

Stialburgh turpentine, two 
drachms; ; 

Cathartic extract, f our ſcruples; 

| Rhubarb powdered, one drachm. 

Grind the quickfilver with the 

_ turpentine, until they are per- 
fealy incorporated; then let 

the other ingredients be beat up 
with this mixture into a maſs. 

If the turpentine happens to be 
too thick, ſoften it with a little 
oil olive, LS 
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PILULE MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 
Laxative mercurial pills. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce; 
Reſin of guaiacum, 

Extract of black hellebore, 

Powdered Rhubarb, each half an 
ounce 

Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin of guaiacum, until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add 
the other ingredients, and beat 
the whole into a maſs according 
to art, 


Tue three foregoing compoſi- 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the other 
two as purgative mercurials, They 
are all, however, liable to an in- 
convenience, uncertainty in re- 
gard to their ſtrength; for the mer- 
cury is but looſe y united with the 
other ingredients, and very apt 
to ſeparate and run together in 
its original form, in which ſtate it 
never exerts its proper virtue: 
though it appears perfectly extin- 


gui ſed by the matters it is ground 


with at firſt, part of it is apt to be 
ſpued out on beating up the mix- 
ture with the other ingredients in- 
to a maſs 


PILULA de GAMBOGIA, 
Gamboge pills. 
& * E inb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, | 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, | 
Mercurius dulcis, each two 
drachms; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
half a drachm; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity. N 
Beat them into a maſs, 
e on 
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Tuis is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 
pative, in which the mercurial pre- 
paration is not liable to the uncer- 
tainty which the crude quickfilver 
is accompanied with in the forego- 
ing compoſitions. The doſe 1s 
from ten or fifteen grains to half 
adrachm. This laſt quantity con- 
tains of aloes, extract of belle- 
bore, gamboge, and mercurius 
dulcis, about five grains of each. 


PILULAZ EZTHIOPICA. 
Ethiopic pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Pure quickfilver, fix drachms ; 

Golden ſulphur of antimony, 

Reſin of guaiacum, 

Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
ounce. 

Grind the quickſilver, with the 
reſin and ſoap, in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until the mercurial globules 
entirely diſappear; then add 
the golden ſulphur, with as 
much common ſyrup as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture 
into a maſs of the proper con- 
ſiſtence for forming pills. | 


TuksE pills are much more 
eficacious than thoſe of the preced 
ing edition; the ethiops mineral, 
there ordered, being exchanged 
for a more active compoſition. 
In their preſent form, they re- 
ſemble Dr. Plummer's pills, de- 
ſcribed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 
(ſee page 534 of this work) to 
which they are preferable in ode 
reſpe&t, that they are leſs apt to 
wn off by ſtool, They are an 
uſeful alterative both in cutane- 
ous and venereal diſorders. One- 
fourth part of the quantity ab ve 
preicribed may be made into fixty 
pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every night and 
morning, the patient keeping 
moderately warm during the 


three, or more o 
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whole time that this courſe is 
continued, 

I ſhall here inſert ſome other 
formulæ of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the greater part 


have been kept as ſecrets in par- 


ticular hands. 


Take of 1. 
Crude quickſilver, 
Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one drachm and a half; 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twenty 
drops; 
Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 
PRI: 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
turpentine, till they are per- 


fectly incorporated: then add 
the other ingredients, and re- 


duce the whole into an uni» 
form maſs; which is to be 
made into' forty yy Two, 


theſe, may 
be taken for a doſe, 


Take of 2. 
Mercurius dulcis, 
Preparedchalk, eachone ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, a 
ſufficient quantity. 
Make them into twelve pills, of 


which the doſe is from one to 


three. : 


Take of 3. 


Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruplez - 


Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
drachm; 

Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 
drops. 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
for twenty pills; the doſe of 

which is from one to (ix. 


Take of 


Mercurios dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Camphor, half a drachm; 


Soft extract of guaiacum, as 


much as is ſufficient to make 
them 


— 
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them into a maſs, which is to 


be formed into twenty pills: 
the doſe is from one to fix. 


Take of 4. | 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 
to be formed into five pills, 
for as many doſes. 


Take of 6. 
. Calcined mercury, commonly 
called præcipitate per ſe, 


Thebaic extract, each two 


grains; 

Balſam of Peru, as much as 
will make them into a maſs; 
which is to be formed into 
two pills, for two doſes. 


Take of 
Turbith mineral, two ſcruples ; 
Thebaic extract, one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 
much as is ſufſicient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which is 
to be formed into twenty pills, 
for as many doſes. | 
The mercurius corallinus may be 
made into pills in the ſame 
manner, and taken 1n the ſame 
doſe, 


Take of 8. 

Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 

Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one drachm; 

Conſerve of orange peel, as 
much as will reduce them in- 
to a maſs. 

This is to be formed into ten pills; 
of which the doſe is from one 
to three, 


Take of 


Mercurius dulcis, 

Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 
ny, each five grains; 

Socotorine alocs, fifteen grains; 
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Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
maſs; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as many 
doſes, 


Tur method of managing the 
above mercurial medicines, as al. 
teratives, 1s, to give ſmall doſes 
every morning and evening; and 
rather prolong the time of con- 
tinuing their uſe, than increaſe 
the doſe. The patient ought to 
keep warm, and drink of warm 
diaphoretic liquors, as infuſion of 
ſaſſafras, decoction of the woods, 
the ſimple or compound lime wa- 


ter, &c. 


PILULA PACIFIC. 


The pacific fills, commonly called 
Mathervs's pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, 
ounces; 
Ruſſia caſtor, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Opium, each one ounce; 
Common ſyrup, as much as i; 
ſufficient. 
Mix, and make them into a mals, 
according to art. 


three 


Tuzse pills are contrived by 
a chemical empiric, Starkey anc 
communicated by him to Mathews, 
under whoſe name they were {ome 
time ago greatly celebrated. The 
form here given differs from the 
original in omitting a ſmall por- 
tion of black hellebore, an ingre- 
dient of no great ſervice ; for 
though this article, as the London 
committee obſerves, might per- 
haps promote a ſtool the day after 
the medicine is taken, that ad- 
vantage, in caſes which require 
it, may with greater certainty be 
obtained by more obvious m_ 
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Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
other ingredient in the original, 
on which the contriver of the 
compoſition laid no ſmall ftreſs, 
and which the Edinburgh college 
retained in their former editions, 
is here, without any injury to the 
medicine, exchanged for an equal 
quantity of ammoniacum. Nor 
indeed are any of the ingredients 
of much conſequence, except the 
opium; their quantity being too 
inconſiderable to anſwer any ule- 
ful purpoſe. Eight grains of the 
compoſition contain nearly one of 
opium. 


PILULAZA SAPON ACE. 
Saponaceous pills. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Almond ſoap, four ounces; 
Strained opium, half an ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemons, one drachm. 
Soften the opium with a little 
wine, and then beat it with 
the reft, until they are perfectly 
mixed, 


Tuis pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap 
promotes the ſolution of the opium 
in the ſtomach, and thus occa- 
ſions it to act the more quickly; 
which is the only intention that 
the more laborious ſoap of tar- 
tar can anſwer, The eſſence of 
lemons gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eater on 
the ſtomach, and prevents a nau- 
ſea, which it would otherwife be 
apt to occaſion. Len grains of 
the pill contain nearly one grain 
of opium. 


PILULA e STYRACE. 
Storax pills. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Strained ſtorax, two ounces ; 


Pills. 


Take of 
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Saffron, one ounce; | 
Strained opium, hve drachms. 


Beat them together till perfectly 


united. 


Tres are contrived for diſ- 
ſolving more lowly in the ſtomach 
than the ſapenaceous or Mathews's 
pills, and conſequently producing 
more gradual and laſting effects. 
One grain of opium is contained 
in tive grains and four-fifths of a 
grain of the maſs. 


PILULZA ex OLIBANO. 
Olibanum pills. 
Edinb. 


Olibanum, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Opium, five drachms: 
Balſam of Peru, two drachms; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a maſs, which 


ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 
pills. | 


PILULEA PECTORALES. 
Pectorul pilis 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, 
ounce; 
Balſam of Tolu, two drachms; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each x drachm 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity, 
Make them into a maſs according 
to art, 


half an 


Tuis compoſition is very well 
contrived tor promoting expecto- 
ration, and may be uſefully given 
in common colds, and in difficulty 
of breathing proceeding from 
viſcid phlegm: the doſe is from 
fix or eight grains to a ſcruple or 
more. It is here conſiderably im- 

proved 
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proved from the laſt edition : the 
balſam of Tolu is introduced in 
the room of myrrh, the flowers 
of benzoine for benzoine in ſub- 
ſtance, and aniſated balſam of ſul- 
phur, which encumbered the old 
form, is omitted, Here it may 
be obſerved, that though ſeveral 
compoſitions are denominated pec- 
torals, they are nevertheleſs, in vir- 
tue, very diſſimilar. Thus, the 
pectoral decoction, the ſyrup, and 
the troches, are calculated for ſoften- 
ing, lubricating, and incrafſating 
thin tickling humours ; whilſt the 
pectoral pills, the elixir and the 
oxymel, tend to ſtimulate and de- 
terge the veſſels, and attenuate or 
diſſolve thick, tenacious juices. 


PILULZA RUFI. 
Rufus's pills. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces; 
Myrrh, 
Saffron, each one ounce. 
Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


PFILULA COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFT. 

The common pills, vulgarly called 

Rufus's pills. 

| Edinb. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 

Saffron, half an ounce. 


Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 


per quantity of ſyrup of orange 
peel. 1 


Tusss pills have long continu- 
ed in practice, without any other 
alteration than in the ſyrup which 
the maſs is made up with, and in 
the proportion of ſaffron. In our 
laſt pharmacopœia, the ſyrup of 
wormwood was ordered, which 1s 
here judiciouſly exchanged for that 
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of ſaffron, this preſerving and 
improving the brightneſs of colour 
in the medicine, which is uſually 
looked upon as the characteriſlic 
of its goodneſs. The ſaffron, in 
the compoſition which is attributed 
to Rufus, is equal in quantity to 
the myrrh ; and in theſe propor- 
tions the pill was received in our 
firſt pharmacopœia. As the di- 
minution afterwards made in the 
ſaffron was grounded on very 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. “ leſt the 
* former quantity ſhould occaſion 
* a ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the Lon- 
don college have now again in- 
creaſed it, and reſtored the pill to 
its original form, The virtues 
of this medicine may be eaſily 
underſtood from its ingredients 
See Elixir proprietatis, pages 292 
and 323. The pills, given to the 
quantity of half a drachm or two 


ſcruples, prove conſiderably ca- 


thartic ; but they anſwer much bet- 
ter purpoſes, in ſmaller doſes, as 
laxatives or alteratives. 


PILULAX STOMACH ICE. 

Stomachic pills. 

Edinb. 

Take of a 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, ſix drachms; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one drachm; 


 Effential oilof mint, half adrachm; 


Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffi- 
- cient quantity, 
Make them into a maſs, 


T x15 pill is intended for mode- 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſlomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a day. 


PILULA SCILLITICA. 
$quill pills, F 

Take of 
_ ſoap, one ounce ; 
.Gum 


um 
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Gum ammoniacum, 

Millepedes prepared, 

Freſh ſquills, each half an 
ounce ; 

Balſam of Copaiba, as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Reduce them into a maſs accord- 
ing to art. 


Ta1s is an elegant and com- 
modious form for the exhibition 
of ſquills, whether for promoting 
expectoration, or in the other in- 
tentions to which that medicine 
is applied. As the virtue of the 
compound is chiefly from the 
ſquills, the ether ingredients are 
often varied in extemporaneous 

reſcription ; the ſoap is common- 
56 as being of no great 
uſe in the quantity that goes to a 
doſe of the compoſition ; and 
other powders, as the leſſer car- 
damom ſeeds, are ſubſtituted to 
the millepedes, whoſe virtues, in 
ſuch {wall doſes, are very inſig- 
nificant. In any of theſe forms, 
if the ſquills are freſh and juicy, 
there is no need of balſam; but 
as the maſs ſoon dries and hardens, 
it mut be formed immediately 
into pills, 

Agreeably to the above re- 
marks in the former edition of 
this work, the college of Edin- 
burgh has now given the follow - 
ing improvement of this com- 
poſition. 


Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, 

Cardamom ſeeds, in powder, 
Freſh ſquills, cach half an 
ounce. 

Beat the ſquills and ammoniacum 
together in a marble mortar, 
then add the cardamom ſeeds, 
and make the whole into a maſs, 
If the compound ſhould prove 
too Riff, ſoften it with a little 
balſam of Copaiba, 


Pills. 
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PiLULM AD DYSENTERIAM. 
Pills againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Spermaceti, 


Japan earth, each one drachm 3 


Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs, | 


Tuis medicine has often been 
of great benefit for the purpoſe 
expreſſed in its title, at the ſame 
time ſtrengthening the inteſtines, 
and covering them with a ſoft 
mucus, which defends them from 


being irritated by the — 1 
b 


of the humours. Each half drac 
of the maſs may be formed into 


five or ſix pills for one or two 
doſes. 


PiLULE PICE A. 
Tar pills. 

Take any quantity of tar, and 
mix with 1t as much powdered 
elecampane root as will reduce 
it to a proper thickneſs for be- 
ing formed into pills, 4 


Tur powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great virtue, 
is nevertheleſs a very uſeful addi- 
tion, not only for procuring it a 
due conſiſtenee for taking, but 
likewiſe as it divides the refinous 
texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by 
the animal juices, In the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, half a drachm of 
the maſs, made into middle-fized 
pills, is given every morning and 
evening, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLULE 822 
Strengthening pills, 
Take of "M I. 7 

Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one drachm; | 

Salt of ſteel, ten grains ; 

Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
P p | Balſam 
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Balſam of Peru, as much as will Tusk pills are ſerviceable 
reduce them into a maſs, for warming and ſtrengthening a 
2. | weak cold ſtomach, expelling fla- 

Take of 


tulencies, and promoting digeltion, 
Olibanum, one drachm; 


If ten pills are made out of a 
Sty ptie powder, two ſcruples; drachm of the maſs, two may be 
Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple; * 


taken thrice a day, about an hour 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient before meals. ] 
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quantity to make them into a N . or 
mals, | ta 
Sag Piru S SPERMATE CET1, or 

In a lax ſtate of the fibres, Sper maceti pills. 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, Take of thi 
and ſome decays of conſtitution, Spermaceti, one drachm ; fu 
the firſt of theſe compoſitions is White ſugar-candy in powder, do 
an effeQual ſtrengthener and re- two drachms ſtr 
KRtorative; if the quantity above Balfamic ſyrup, as much as 1s an 
preſcribed is made into twenty ſufficient. int 


Grind the ſpermaceti with the MW til: 
ſugar, till they are perfeRly ift 
mixed ; then adding the ſyrup, ex! 
rub them with a warm peſile W ad: 


pills, one or two of theſe may be 
taken for a doſe, and repeated 
twice a day. The other is a 
ſtronger ſyptic, and is uſed for 


reſtraining immoderate alvine into an uniform maſs, 
evacuations, and ſanguineous or ; ſelc 
ſerous diſcharges from remoter ing 
parts. Warne ſpermaceti cannot be eve 
3. commodiouſly exhibited in any con 

Take of other form, three or four moderate- 5 
Aromatic ſpecies, | ſized pills, made from this maſs, I up? 
Extract of gentian, each one may be taken two or three times W fix 
drachm; a day, in eroſions of the viſcera W as r 
Extract of Peruvian bark, half by acrimonious humours, tick- doe 

a drachm ; ling coughs, and other like WF ficie 
Elixir cf aloes, as much as will diſorders, 1 
reduce them into a mals, as tl 

ly n 
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CHAPTER IV. 
" Boluſes. 


OLUSES differ little in con- 

ſiſtence from electaries, being 

only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 

tain their figure without ſpreading 
or falling flat. 

This form is very convenient for 
the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates, As boluſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe, vola- 
tile ſalts, and other materials,which, 
if the maſs was to be kept, would 
exhale or ſwell it, are frequently 
admitted into them, . 

The quantity of a bolus very 
ſeldom exceeds a drachm: if the 
ingredients are of the lighter kind, 
even this will be too bulky to be 
commodiouſly ſwallowed down. 

The lighter powders are made 
up with ſyrup; a ſcruple or twenty- 
lix grains of the powder, with 
as much ſyrup as will bring it to a 
due conſiſtence, makes a bolus ſuf- 
ictently large, 

The more ponderous powders, 
as the mercurial ones, are common- 
ly made up with conſerve: ſyrups 
ſcarce holding them together. For 
the teſtaceous powders alſo an ad- 
dition of conſerve is uſed ; though 
if made up with this alone, they 
would be too bulky, 

Both the light and ponderous 
powders may be conveniently made 
up with mucilage, which increaſes 
the bulk leſs than the other addi- 
tions, and occaſions them to paſs 
down more freely. 


Theofficinal pharmacopœias have 
no formula of this kind : moſt of 


the following compoſitions are ta- 
ken from our hoſpitals. 


* BoLUSs ALEXIPHARMACUS. 
Alexipharmac bolus. 


1. 
Take of | 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half a (cruple; 
Syrup of wild poppies, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make it into 
a bolus, 


Take of | 
Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 

ſufficient, 

Make them into a bolus. 


Take of - 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſcru» 
pie; 
ConfeRion of kermes, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Take of 
Virginian ſaakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
grains; 
Saffron, three grains; 


2. 


Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 


quantity to reduce them into 


a bolus. 
5. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 
grains; 


Caſtor, ten grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is 
ſufficient. | 
Mix and make them into a bolus, 


Take of 
Camphor, two grains ; 
Saffron, five grains; | 
Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
Pp 2 7. Take 
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Take of 1 
Camphor, two grains; 
Nitre, 
Contrayerva root, each ten 
grains; 


| Syrup ot clove- july - flowers, as 
much as will make them into 
a bolus. 


8. 
Take of 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of 5 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Salt of bartihorn, or of ſal am- 
moniac, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, half a grain; 
Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Trese boluſes are deſigned for 
low depreſſed fevers, in which me- 
dicines of this kind are generally 


preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 


vitz, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis. The compo- 
fitions difter in ttrength; nearly ac- 
cording to the order-in which they 
ſtand. - The two latt are of great 
power, and are deſigned chiefly for 
caſes accompanied with convulſive 
{ympioms, which are often abated 

BoLrus EX ALUMINE. 


' Alum bolus. 
Take of Fo 
Alum, 


Extract of Peruvian bark, 

Nutmeg, each ten grains; 

Simple iyrup, as much as will 
reduce them into a proper con- 
filtence for a bolus. 


Tunis compoſition is a very ſtrong 
aſtringent, and as ſuch is uſed with 
ſucceis in violent uterine hæmor- 
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Bor us Ng 
Take of 
Camphor, half a ſcruple; 
Gum Arabic, half a drachm; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus. nk 


Tunis is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of camphor: this 
drug, however, when thus given 
by itſelf in large doſes, is apt to 


nauſeate the ſtomach; and rarely 


has ſo good effects as when mixed 
in ſmall quantities with nitre or 
other like tubitances, and frequent- 
ns 


Bolus 2 CASTORE®O., 
Caſtor bolus. © 
Take of | 


Caſtor, one ſcruple ; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five prains ; 

or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
en openly, oe 

Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis medicine is given in hyſte- 
rical and hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and likewiſe as an alexiphar- 
mac in fevers, Its virtues, which 


are great and unqueſtionable, ſeem 


to depend more upon the fetid 
animal oil, or volatile ſalt, than 
on the drug from which it takes its 
name. _— *s . $ „„ 


Bor us CATHARTICUS: 
Turgative bolus. 
r 
Rhubarb, half a drachm; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, a ſufi- 
EE > >= 0 


Part IV. 
rhages, and other immoderateſecre. 
tions which require to be ſpeedily 
reſtrained. It may be taken twice 
a day; or if the flux is very vio. 


lent, every four gr fix hours, till it 
abates. 


Chap. 4. 


. | 
2. 
Take of 

Jalap, one ſeruple; 

Jamaica pepper, 

Cryſtals, at tartar, each five 
grains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 
will reduce them into a maſs 
of a due conſiſtence. | 


Take of a 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple ; 
Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi- 


= cient quantity. 

1 Let the ſcammony be well ground 

ſh with the ſoluble tartar, then add 

0 the extract, and make them into 

y a bolus. 

-» Take of l 

it- Gamboge, , . 
Cryſtals of tartar, each eight 

grains; 


Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 


Take of uf 


5; x 1 
Elaterium, two grains; 


p; 
8 Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple; 
| Cryitals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
ſte· bolus. n 
ſor- Tut virtues of theſe compoſi- 
har- WF tions are ſufficiently obvious; the 
aich frſt is a mild purgative; the two 
er laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
eti 


tured on; and the other two of in- 


than termegiare degrees of ſtrength. 
es 168 
. Bolus CATHARTICUS CUM 


MERCURI1O, 
Purgative bolus with mercury. 
Take of 1. 


alap, one ſcruple; 

ercurius dulcis, five grains; 
ſuff · 
on 


Boluſes. 


Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as 1s ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


cient quantity to make a bo- 
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' 2. 
Take of 
Gamboge, ſeven grains; 
. Meneri mak. 
Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 
ſcruple ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 


Tux firſt of theſe compoſitions 
15 a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar- 
tie: the ſecond is too itrong for 
general uſe, 


Oy 1 
iapboretic . 
Take of 
Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, 
Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple; | 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to form them into a bolus, 


Tuts bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore- 
ſis is to be promoted. Sal ammo- 
niac is for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt eficacious of the neutral ſalts, 
It requires, however, when thus 
given in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 
by warm diluents, frequently te- 
peated ; which not only promote 
its action, but likewiſe prevent its 
fitting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 


Bot us piuRETICUS, 
Diuretic bolus. 
Take of 
Freſh ſquills, fix grains: 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
grains; 
Ginger, five grains; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a bolus, 


Pp3 Tuts 
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Tunis compoſition is recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead, to be taken 
every morning in hydropic caſes, 
for promoting urine. He obſerves, 
thatin theſe diſorders, diuretic me- 
dicines vary greatly in their effetts, 
thoſe which anſwer ſufficiently in 
one perſon, failing in another; and 
that the ſquill and its preparations 
are, of all others, thoſe which moſt 
generally ſucceed. 


- Botvs 45 rr cov 
Bolus againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of again cre 
The cordial confection, 
French bole, each one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis compoſition is excellently 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Dr. Mead aſ- 
ſures us, that he has never found 
any one medicine more effectual, 
either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing theexulcerated membranes. 
Previous to the uſe of this or other 
like medicines, the firſt paſſages 
muſt be cleanſed by mild emetics 
and cathartics, as ipecacoanhaand 
rhubarb. See page 586. | 


BoLUs EMMENAGOGUS. 
E mmenagogue bylus. 
Take of hs 
Socotorine aloes, eight grains; 
Saffron, four grains; 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Oil of ſavin, two drops; 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a due conſiſtence. 


2. 
Take of 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
Myrrh, half a ſcruple; 
Cordial confection, fifteen grains. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of 
Black hellebore root, 8 grains; 


Zo 
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Freſh ſquills, four grains ; 

Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, two 
drops; 

Conſerve of orange peel, as much 
as 1s ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


AL. theſe are medicines of great 
power of promoting or excitin 
the menſtrual flux. The two 2 
are calculated for lax phlegmatic 
habits ; the third, for perſons of a 
ſanguine temperament, where cha- 
ly beate medicines cannot be borne, 


Bolus FEBRIFUGUS, 
Febrifuge bolus. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, one ſcruple ; 
Caſcarilla, half a ſcruple; 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, aſufi- 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus, 


Tuis elegant compoſition is ex- 
cellently well adapted to the cure 
of intermittent fevers; and may be 
given in caſes where the Peruvian 
bark by itſelf would be leſs proper. 
Where aromatics, chalybeates, bit- 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they are 
either to be premiſed, or occaſion- 
ally interpoſed. See page 196. 


Bolus HYSTERICUS, 
H Hyſteric bolus. 
Take of 


Muſk, 

Aſafœtida, each fix grains; 
Caſtor, half a ſcruple ; 

Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 


ſufficient to make them into a 
bolus. 


Tuis medicine is a very well con- 
trived one forthe purpoſes expreſſed 
in its title. It is of great ſervice 
both in hyſterical a hypochon- 
driacal diſorders ; and often gives 
relief in the depreſſions, faintings, 
flatulent cholics, head-achs, and 
other ſymptoms, attending * 
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Bol us 1LIAcus. 
Iliac bolus. 
Take of 
Cathartic extract, one ſcruple; 
Thebaie extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tuis bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
curing ſtools, in the illiac paſſion, 
and dry belly-ach ; where the ir- 


ritating cathartics, exhibited by 


themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine is 
to be preceded by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and accompanied with purga- 
tive glyſters of the moreacrid kind; 
and its operation promoted by in- 
fuſion of ſena mixed with a little of 
the elixir ſalutis, or tincture of ſena. 


Borus MERCURIALI1S. 
Mercurial bolus. 
Take of 
Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; 
Conſerve of roſes, half adrachm. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Tr1s bolus is given every night, 
or oftener, for raifing a ſalivation, 
in venereal, and other diſorders, 
which require that herculean ope- 
ration. It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ried off next morning by a cathar- 
tic: mercurials exhibited in this 
manner, have generally better ef- 
fects than when joined with pur- 
gatives directly. 


Bolus MERCURIALI1IS EMETICUS, 
Emetic mercurial bolus. 
Take of 
Yeilow emetic mercury, fix 
grains; 
Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into a bolus, 


Boluſes. 


t may be taken twice a day, along 
with any ſuitable liquor. 
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Tuts ſtrong emetic is given in 
venereal and leprous diſeaſes; par - 
ticularly in the caſe of ſoul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 
cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it. The violence of its 
operation limits its uſe to rabuſt 
conſtitutions, 


Bolus PECTORALIS. 
Pectoral bolus. 
Take of 


Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grainsz 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient. | 
Mix and make them into a bolus, 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 
conſumptions, this bolus generally 

ives relief; eſpecially if bleeding 
is premiſed, and repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary, at proper intervals. 


Bolus RHEI CUM MERCURIQ, 
Bolus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 

Choice rhubarb, 
grains; 

Calomel, five grains; 

dimple ſyrup, as much as will 
form them into a bolus, 


twenty-five 


Tuis is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Bolus RREUMATICUS, 
Rheumatic bolus. 
Take of 
Extract of guaiacum, half 8 
drachm ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Id chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 


ver, 


— ? 
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ver, or à continuation of pains 
that proceeded at firſt from neg- 
lected colds, this bolus has been 
given with good effects, once a 
week or oftener : the patient keep- 
ing warm, and drinking warm li- 


quors, to promote its operation as 


a cathartie and diaphoretic. Its 
uſe ought to be accompanied by 
venæſection, which is to be repeat- 
ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is fizy. This medi- 
eine is likewife exhibited in ſciatic, 
arthritic, and other pains not ac- 
companied with a fizineſs of blood: 
in theſe it much more frequently 
fails than in the true rheumatiſm, 


Bor us scillirieus. 
| Scillitic Bolus. 
Take ef 


Freſh ſquills, twelve grains ; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple ; 
Oil of pepper-mint, one drop. 

Beat them well together into an 
uniform maſs, of a due conſiſt» 
ence for a bolus. 


Tris is a warm, ſtimulating, 
and attenuating medicine, and 
may be given to great advantage 
in caſes where the natural ſecre- 
tions are obſtruftcd or ſuppreſſed 


from a viſcidity or ſluggiſhneſs of 


the juices. The efficacy of the 
ſquills is promoted by the addi- 
tional ingredients, which at the 
fame time warm and ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 

revent the compoſition from be- 
ing thrown up by vomit, which 
this quantity of ſquills, given by 
itſelf, would in many conltitutions 


w_D 


Borus THERIACAL1S, 
Treacle bolus. 
Take of 
T heriaca, two ſeruples; 
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Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven prains ; 
Camphor, three grains. 
Mix and form them into a bolus, 


Caur Ros and ſalt of hartſhorn, 
when thus joined with opiates, 
have in many caſes better effects 
than if exhibited by themſelves, 
their diaphoretic virtue bein 
greatly promoted by the relaxation 
which the opium occaſions, The 
quantity of theriaca in this bolus 
contains ſomewhat more than a 
quarter of a grain of opium. 


Bor us suDoRIFICUS, 
Sudorific bolus. 
Take of 

Camphor, five grains; 

Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to reduce them 
into a bolus, 


THr1s medicine is one of the 
moſt effectual ſudori fies, generally 
exciting a copious ſweat, In many 
caſes, where this intention is to 
be anſwered, whether acute or 
chronical, it may be given to 
great advantage, 


BoLvus TEREBINTHINATVUS. - 
Turpentine bolus, 
Take of 
Chio turpentine, one ſeruple; 
Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 
Make them into a bolus. 


THis is a convenient form for 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering the 
ſame intention here as the elecam- 
pane root in the pilulæ piceæ, page 
$77» n 
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CHAPTER V. 


Electaries. 


LECTARIES are compoſed 
chiefly of powders mixed up 
with ſy rups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſt- 
ence, that the powders may not ſe- 
arate in keeping, that a doſe may 
be eaſily taken up on the point of 
a knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. 

Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as Cathartics, emetics, opiates, 
and the like, (except in officinal 
electaries to be diſpenſed by 
weight) are ſeldom truſted in this 
form, on account of the uncertain- 
ty of the doſe; diſguſtful ones, 
acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 
conveniently taken in it; nor is 
the form of an eleQary well fitted 
for the more ponderous ſubſtances, 
as mercurials, their being apt to 
ſublide in keeping, a the 
compoſition is made too ſtiff. 

The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or 
ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of 
honey, to make them into the con- 
ſiſtence of an eleQary ; of ſyrups 
of the common conſiſtence, twice 
the weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
cient, 

Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
vent the compound from drying 
too ſoon. Electaries of Peruvian 
bark, for inſtance, made up with 
ſyrup alone, will often in a day 
or two grow too dry for taking. 

Some powders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the leſs grateful kind, are more 
conveniently made up with muci- 


lages than with ſyrups, honey, 
or conſerve. The three latter ſtick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a conſiderable 
time; whilſt mucilages paſs free- 
ly, without leaving any taſte in 
the mouth. A little ſoft extract 
of liquorice, joined to the muci- 
lage, renders the compoſition ſuffi- 
ciently grateful, without the in- 
conveniences of the more adhe- 
five ſweets. 

The quantity of an electary di- 
reed at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, is rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more than three 
Ounces, 


General rules for making electaries. 


1. 

The rules already laid down 

for decoctions and powders in 

general, are likewiſe to be 

obſerved in making decoctions 

and powders for eleQaries [E.] 
II 


Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuck 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſhould be diſſolved in 
the liquor preſcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole briſkly ſtir- 
ring, fo as to make an equable 
and uniform mixture [E.] 

III. ; 

Aſtringent eleQaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſhould be prepar- 
ed only in ſmall quantities at a 
time [E.] | 


For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtue, on being 
kept 


\ 
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kept in this form, and the pulps 


of fruits are apt to become four. 
„ 

The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 

pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 

gentle fire, before the other in- 


gredients are added to them [E.] 
V 


Electaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to 
the due confillence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine; 
IL. E.] and not with ſyrup or 
honey; by this means, the doſe 
will be the leaſt uncertain; a 
circumſtance deſerving particu- 
lar regard, in thoſe eipecially 
Which are made up with ſyrup, 


and contain a large quantity of 


opium, as the confedio Paulina, 
and philonium [L.] 


ELECTARIUM ad 
DYSENTERICOS. 
Antidyſenteric electary. 

* Edinb. p 
Take of 
_ eonfection, two ounces ; 
ocatelli's balſam (beaten up 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
yolks of eggs) one ounce; 
Powdered rhubarb, half an 
ounce z 
Syrop of marſhmallows, a ſufti- 
cient quantity. | 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary. 


T x15. compoſition is extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents 
or optates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dy ſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of 
rhubarb ; they eaſe the pain and 
moderate the flux for a time; but 
the ſhort relief is apt to be follow- 
ed by dangerous or even fatal con- 
ſequences from the retention of the 
acrid and corrupted humours, The 


rhubarb, which the college df 
Edinburgh has now added from 
the practice of the infirmary, in 
good meaſure prevents this aceu- 
mulation, without much counter. 
acting the ſalutary effects of the 
other materials; in many caſes, 
however, it may be ſtill neceſſary 
to interpoſe that laxative drug by 
itſelf, The doſe of the electary 
is the bulk of a large nutmeg, 
once or twice a day, according to 
the urgency of the ſymptoms, 
One drachm contains about one« 
ſixth part of a grain of opium, 


ELECTARIUM e BACCIS. 
LAURI. 
Eledtary of bay-berries. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Parſley feeds, 
Bay- berries, each one ounce; . 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each two drachms; 
Clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of the powdered ſpe» 
cies. 
Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an eleQtary, 


THr1s compoſition is ſometimes 
taken, in flatulent cholics and 
hyiterical diſorders, from a ſcruple 
to two drachms: but its principal 
uſe is in carminative glyſters, nor 
is it often employed in theſe. The 


college of Edinburgh have entire- 


ly dropped it. 


ELECTARIUM e CASIA, 
Electary of cafia. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Soiutive ſyrup of roſes, 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extracted, 
each half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces 3 


Pulp 
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Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce, 

Grind the manna in a mortar, and, 
with a gentle heat, diſſolve it 
in the ſyrup; then add the 
pulps, and continue the heat 
until the whole is reduced to a 
due conſiſtence. 


DIACASIA, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Pulp of caſia, twelve ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, ſix ounces; 
Calabrian manna, eight ounces; 
Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 

Diſſolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, ſtrain the ſolutiog, and eva- 
porate it, along with the ſyrup, 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey: then mix in the 
pulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an uniform electary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tunes compoſitions are very 
convenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electaries and 
other like purpoſes; as the pulp- 
ing a ſmall quantity of the fruits, 
for extemporaneous preſcription, 
is ſufficiently troubleſome; the ta- 
marinds give them a pretty taſte, 
and do not ſubje& them, as might 
be expected, to turn four: after 
ſtanding for four months, the com- 
poſition was found no ſourer than 
when firſt made up. They are 
likewiſe uſefully taken by them- 
ſelves, in the quantity of two or 
three drachms occaſionally, for 
gently looſening the belly in coſ- 
tive habits. 


ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM. 

Lenitive electary. 

| Lond. 

Take of | 
Figs, one pound ; 
Sena, eight ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 


Pulp of caſia, 


Eleclariet. 
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Pulp of French prunes, each half 
a pound; 

Coriander ſeeds, four ounces 

Liquorice, three ounces ; 

Double-refined ſugar,twopounds 
and a half. 

Pulverize the ſena along with the 
coriander ſeeds, and ſift out ten 
ounces of the powder ; the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
age and liquorice, in four pints 
of water, to one half; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and evaporate it to the weight 
of a pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs: in this diſſolve the 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little, to the pulps: 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparaced by the ſieve. 


Tuis electary may be occaſion- 
ally taken to the quantity of a nut- 
meg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits. It is fre- 
quently employed in glyſters, 
though for that uſe the following 
is rather more convenient. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Sena, four ounces ; * 
Liquorice, two ounces ; 
Coriander ſeeds, one ounce ; - 
Pulp of prunes, one pound ; 
tamarinds, 
caſia, each half a pound; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe the ſena, liquorice, and 
coriander ſeeds in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel; for a night: 
n * . 
preſs out and ſtrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the ſugar to 
the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup: 
then add the pulps, and mix 
the whole well together, ſo 
as to make them into an elec- 
tary. 


. 
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Tuis electary is much prefer- 
able, for glyſters, to thoſe which 
have powders in their compoſition. 
It is now freed from ſome ſuper- 
fluous ingredients which were left 
In it at — reviſals; viz. po- 
Iypody roots, French mercury 
leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed. 
Honey is exchanged for ſugar, 
which is leſs apt to grow ſour in 
keeping; perhaps melaſſes would 
be preferable ot either, as it coin- 
cides with the intention, and is 
not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as are this way diſpoled, 
from running into fermentation, | 


ELECTARIUM 
PECTORALE. 
Pectoral electary. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
' "Rob of elder berries, two 
ounces ; 

Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffi- 
cientquantity of yolksof eggs, 
half an ounce; 

Flowers of benzoine, one drachm; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the other 
ingredients into an electary. 


Tunis is a very uſeful medicine, 
in tickling coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 
acrimony and promote expectora- 
tion. It may be uſed two or three 
times a day, in doſes of about 
the quantity of a ſmall nutmeg, 
Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 
meg, at bed-time, it generally, 
not only relieves the breaſt, but 
tends to procure a falutary dia- 
phoreſis or ſweat in the night. 
It is here improved from the form- 
er editions, by ſubſtituting rob of 
elder berries to conſerve of roſes, 
and ſpermaceti to compound pow- 
der of gum tragacanth, 
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ELECTARIUMe 


SCAMMONIO. 
EleQary of ſcammony. 


| ond. 

Take of | 
Scammony, an ounce and a half; 
Cloves, 

Ginger, each fix drachms; 

Eſſential oil of caraway ſeeds, 
half a drachm; 

Honey, half a pound. 

Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil. 


Tuis electary is a warm, briſk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
electarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſi- 
tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 
on account of the largeneſs of its 
doſe. A drachm and a half of this, 
which contains fifteen grains of 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half an 
ounce of the other. 


ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 
Electary of ſcordium, commonly called 
Diaſcordium. 

Lond. 

Take of 35 
The ſpecies of ſcordium with 
opium, any quantity ; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
as much by weight. 
Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, ſo 
as to make an electary. 


Ix our former diſpenſatories, 
the ſpecies were ordered to be 
made up with honey : this is now 
exchanged for a ſyrup, more a- 
greeable to the intention of the 
medicine, which is that of an o- 
piate aſtringent, whilſt honey is 
manifeſtly aperient and detergent. 
It is not perhaps neceſſary, for the 
purpoſes of the ſhops, to * 
| tne 
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the ſpecies into an electary at all: 
by keeping in this form, the in- 
gredients loſe greatly of their aro- 
matic flavcur and altringency, be- 
coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 

alate; and the red colour, im- 
parted by the bole, decays. I he 
London college have therefore very 
juitly ordered them to be kept in 
powder as well as in an eleCtary ; 


and directed the powder, both with 


and without opium, for different 
occaſions. See Species e ſcordio, and 
Pulvis e bolo, cum and fine opio. 
Either of theſe powders may be 
made up extemporaneoully into an 
electary, with any ſyrup that ſhall 
be judged proper, | 
Diaſcordium was intended by 
its author Fracaſtorius for an anti- 
peſtilential ; but we have been ſo 
happy as to have little occaſion for 
medicines in that intention ; nor 
could this be anywiſe depended on. 
it is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate; and in this light only 
is conſidered by the preſent prac- 
tice, One grain of opium is con- 
rained ig nine ſcruples of the elec- 
tary. | 
The ſpecies e ſcordio, which make 
the baus of this electary, contain, 
as we have already ſeen (page 556) 
ſeveral ſuperfluous ingredients ; 
for though the London college has 
given a judicious reformation of 
the powder, under the title of 
Pulvis e bolo, the electary is made 
with the powder unreformed ; 
partly, that no material alteration 
might be made in a medicine, 
which is ſo much depended on, 
and whoſe effects have been fo 
long experienced ; and partly be- 
cauſe the phyſician, if he prefers 
the puluis e bolo, may direct an 


electary to be made with it in 


extemporaneous preſcription, In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
medicine is not ordered to be kept 
in powder, but the eleQary 1s re- 
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formed to à great degree of ele- 
gance and timplicity. And as 
the ingredient from which it re- 
ceived its name, being a very 


unimportant one, is now omitted, 


the compoſition is diſtinguiſhed by 
another title, viz. 


CONFECTIO JAPONICA, 
Japonic — 5 dien. 
ä Edinb. 
Take of Ch 
. earth, three ounces; 
ormentil root, 
Nutmeg, a | 
Olibanum, each two ounces ; 
Opium diſſolved in a ſufficient 
123 of Canary wine, on 
lrachm and a half; 
Syrup of dry roſes, hoiled to 
the thickneſs of honey, thrice 
the weight of the pawders. 
Mix and — them into an elec- 
tary, which ſupplies the place 
of diaſcordium. 


Tur ingredients in this electa- 


ry ſeem extremely well choſen, 


and are fo proportioned to one 
another, that the quantity of o- 
pium is the ſame as in the diaſcor- 
dium of the former pharmaco- 
pœias of Edinburgh, viz. one 
grain in ten ſeruples. 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. 
Locatelli's baljam. | 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Red ſaunders, fix drachms. 
Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 
with ſome part of the oil; then 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 
turpentine; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together, until the mix- 
ture is growa cold, 
ban. 
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Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 

Oil olive, a pint and a half; 


Edinb. 


Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a 


pound and a half; 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 
Dragons blood, in powder, one 
ounce. 
Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 
* tle fire, then add the turpentine ; 
and having taken them from the 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keeping 
them continually ſtirring till 
grown cold. 


Dracoxs blood gives a more 
elegant colour to this compoſition 
than red ſaunders, though on an- 
other account it is ſomewhat leſs 
proper, having been found, when 
diffolved in ol, io communicate 
ſome degree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite foreign to the in- 
tention of the medicine, This 
balſam is uled in internal bruiles 
and hzmorrhages, eroſions of the 
inteſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome 
kinds of coughs and aſthmas : the 
doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drachms: it may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 
of cenſerve of roſes, as directed 
hereafter- in page 598. Some 
have likewiſe applied it external- 
ly for deterging and incarnating 
recent wounds and ulcers. 


BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM. 
Cepalic balſam. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
ounce; 
Dillilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 
of roſemary, each half a 
drachm; 


of amber, half a ſcrople; 


Balſam of Peru, one drachm. 
Laiuefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
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ſilver veſſel; and when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the di. 
ſtilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tuis medicine is recommended 


to be rubbed on the temples, and 


on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the part and comforting the 
nerves; and to be ſmelled to, for 


refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 


rits. Some have alſo given it in- 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun- 
dance of preparations of this kind 
in foreign pharmacopœias, com- 
poſed each of only one eſſential 
oil, incorporated with the expreſſ- 
ed oil of nutmegs; which laſt is 
to be previouſly freed from its fla- 
vour (by diſtillation with water) 
that the ſmell of tne former may 
not be injured thereby: in the 
room of this prepared ſebaceous 
matter, a mixture of white wax 
and oil olive might be uſed In 
the practical chemiſtry, a general 
procels is given for the making of 


theſe kinds of preparations, un- 


der the title of 


BALSAMUM ODORIFERUM, 
An odoriferous balſam. 

Take of 

Oi! olive, 
White bees wax, each twoounces, 
Put the oil into a China baſon, 
placed in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it, Stir' 
them together with a clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax 1s melted : then remove the 
veſſel out of the hot water, and 
when the matter begins to thick- 
en, drop in four drachms of any 
odoriferous eſſential oil, as that 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, Mace, 
lemon peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c. or of a mixture 
of two or three of theſe oils: to 
which 
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which may be added one drachm that of the medicine in great mea- 
of eſſence of ambergris, which ſure depends. 

will heighten the ſmell of the 
oils, without communicating any 


of its own. Keep the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſ- 
ſel into cold water, to prevent 
the diſſipation of the eſſential 
oils. 


Tast kinds of balſams may 


be made of any colour, fo as to 


reſemble in this reſpect alſo, as 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 
from which the eſſential. oil, you 
make uſe of, was drawn. A little 
of the pigment, called by the 
painters ſap-green, being previ- 
ouſly ground with the oil olive, 
will give a fine green; a little ein- 
nabar, a ſcarlet; turmeric, a lemon 
colour; Pruſſian blue, a violet; 
and cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue, 


- CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 


Cordial confection. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſemary flowers, 
three ounces; 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce 
and a half; 
Candied ginger, ſix drachms; 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half an ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, fifteen drops; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient, 
Mix them into an eleQtary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tris electary, though very 
different in compoſition, is nearly 
ſimilar in virtue to that formerly 
deſcribed under the ſame name, 
page 414. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil; for on its goodnels, 
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CONFECTIO PAULINA. 
The confettion called Paulina. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, | 
Long pepper, 
Black pepper, 
Storax, 
Galbanum, 
Opium, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 

ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the other ingtedi- 
ents. 

Warm the ſyrup, and carefully 
mix with it the opium firſt dif 
ſolved in wine: gradually add 
this mixture, whillt it continues 
warm, to the ſtorax and galba- 
num previouſly - melted toge- 
ther; and afterwards ſprinkle 
in the other ſpecies reduced into 
powder, | 


ſtrained, 


Tuis is the CONPECT10O An- 
CHIGE\1s of our former diſpen- 
ſatory, brought back to its firſt 
form and author. It is a warm 
opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 
thirty-two grains Contain one grain 
of opium. 


MITHRIDATIUM, five 
CONFECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the con fed ian of 

Dam Xratss. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, fourteen drackms; 

Myrrh, eleven drachms ; 

Agaric, 

Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, - 
Frank» 
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Frankincenſe, 

Chio turpentine, each ten 
drachms; 

Camels hay, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 

Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 

Stechas, 

Long pepper, 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Hy pociſtis, 

Storax ſtrained, 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum ſtrained, 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 

preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſia caſtor, ea zh one ounce ; 

Poley mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
bebs. 

White pepper, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Bdellium ftrained, each ſeven 
drachms ; 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Red roſes, 

Macedonian parſley ſced, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

| Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum Arabic, 

Opium ſtrained, each 5 drachms; 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Wild valerian root, 

Aniſeed, | 

Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 
drachms ; 

Meum athamanticum, 

St. John's wort, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead terra Ja- 

onica, 

Bellies of ſkigks, each two 
drachms and a balf; 

Clariſied honey, thrice the weight 

of all the other ingredients. 

Wurm the honey, and mix with it 

the opium diſſolved in wine; 

melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 

pentine and opobalſam (or ex- 

preſſed oil of nutmegs) together 
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in another veſſel, continually 
ſtirring them about, to prevent 
their burning; with theſe, ſo 
melted, mix the hot honey, at 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
in larger quantities at a time; 
when the whole is grown al. 
moſt cold, add by degrees the 
__ ſpecies reduced into pow- 
er. ' 


THERIACA ANDROMAC Hl. 


Venice treacle. 
Lond, 


Take of 


Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 

Long pepper, 

Opium ſtrained, 

Vipers dried, each three ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalſam, or in, its ſtead ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence orris root, 

Scordium, 

Red roſes, 

Navew ſeeds, 

Extract of liquorice, each an 
ounce and a half 

Indian nard, 

Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, | 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 

Camels hay, each one ounce ; 

Cinquefoil root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves, 

Calamint leaves, 

38 . 

Black pepper, 

— 6. parſley ſeed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio turpentine, | 

Wild valerian root, each fix 
drachms ; X 


Gentian root, 


. Celtic 


an 
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Celtic nard, 
Spignel, 


Poley Mountain 

St. John's wort | leaves, 

Groundpine 

Germander tops, with the ſeed, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
bebs, 

Anniſeed, . 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Leſſer. cardamom: ſeeds, huſked, 

Biſhops weed 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Treacle muſtard 

H iſtis, 

AT, or in its ſtead Japan 
earth, 

Gum Arabic, 

Storax ſtrained, 

Sagapenum' ſtrained, | 

Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead 
bole armenic or French bole, 

Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce ; 

Small (or in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, 

Leſſer centaury tops, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum ſtrained, 

Ruſſia caſtor, 


Jews pitch, or in its ſtead, white 


amber prepared, 

Calamus aromaticus, each two 
drachms ; 

Clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 


Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 
gether, after the ſame manner 
as directed in making the mi- 
thridate. 


Tus celebrated electaries are 
almoſt the only remains, which 
the late reformation has left in the 
ſhops, of the wild exuberance of 
compoſition, which the ſuperſti- 
tion of former ages brought into 
vogue. The theriaca is a refor- 
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mation of mĩthridate, made by An- 
dromachus phyſician to Nero: the 
mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 
been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridatus king of Pontus. The firſt 
publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues; the 
principal of which was made to 
conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful 


preſervative againſt all kinds of 
venom: whoever took a proper 


uantity in -a morniag, was en- 
ured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirm 
ed by the example of-its ſuppoſed 
inventor, who, as Celſus informs 
us, was hy its conſtant uſe fo for- 
tifed againſt the commonly re- 
puted poiſons, that none of them 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed 1n thoſe ruder ages, wefe 
manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a. competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects, accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmac power. Hence 
proceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the writ- 
ings of the antient phyſicians : 
yet it does not appear, that they 
were acquainted with any real poi- 
ſon, except the cicuta, aconitum, 
and bites of venomous beaſts ; and 
to theſe they knew of no antidote 
whatever. Even admitting therea- 
lity of the poiſons, and the effica- 
cy of the ſeveral antidotes ſepa» 
rately, the compoſitions could no 
more anſwer the purpoſes expected 
from them, than the accumulating 
of all the medicinal ſimples into 


d one 
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one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes. 
Vet notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theie medicines, and their enor- 
mity in point of compoſition ; as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though 
greatly prejudiced, yet are not de- 
ſtroyed, by their multiplicity and 
contrarie:y ; the compounds have 
been found, from repeated expe- 
rience, to produce very conſider- 
able effects, as warm opiate dia- 
phoretics. 
Theſe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 
perfluities, without any diminu 
tion of their virtues; yet as the 
effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are fo well known, ſo much 
regard has been paid to ancient 
au hority, as not to attempt a re- 
formation of that kind. The 
London college have however 
thought proper to retrench, from 
forms originally complex, all ſub- 
ſequent additions that have crept 
into them. Neither the deſcrip- 
tion in verſe of the elder Andro- 
machus, nor the proſe explanation 
of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper after- 
wards added to the theriaca; and 
the orris root, in the mithridate 
of our former pharmacopœias, is 
alſo a ſupernumerary ingredient, 
not warraated by the original : 
theſe therefore are rejected. Nor 
is the aſarum in mithridate ground- 
ed on any good authority: the 
verſe it is taken from, is mutilat— 
ed and corrupt; and the word 
which ſome, upon conjecture only, 
ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
others, alio upon conjecture, chuſe 
to read diſterently: till ſome 
emendation ſhall be better founded 


ed than merely upon critical gueſ- 
ſs, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafe- 


ly paſted over, without any preju- 
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dice to the medicine. None of 
the antient deſcriptions afford any 
other light in this particular; for 
they either omit this ingredient, 
and others alſo, or abound with 
additions. 

One innovation in both theſe 
medicines, the college have allow- 
ed themſelves. In each of theſe 
compoſitions are found both cinna- 
mon and caſia lignea; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral parts 
of Galen's works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancients only up- 
on account of the great difficulty 
of procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cip na- 
mon 1s ſo common, 1s a blind fol- 
lowing of theſe writers, without 
any attention to their meaning : 
the caſia therefore is now rejected, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon 
put in its room, Which is the pro- 
portion that Galen directs to be 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one for 
the other. It is probable, that the 
caſe is the fame with regard to the 
Celtic and Indian nard ; that the 
firſt had a place in theie compoti- 
tions, on account of the dithculty 
of procuring the Indian ; for Ga- 
len expreſsly prefers the latter. 

There is a material error in 
regard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through all the editions of 
our pharmacopela, except the pre- 
ſent; this is, the ſubſtituting Ro— 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitis, 
now not certainly known, and in 
the catalogue of ſimples, deſcribing 
the Roman to be a blue vitriol; 
whereas the Italian writers are uns- 
nimous it is a green vitriol ; and 
were it not, it would not anſwer 
to the effects of the chalcitis, Which 
was certainly a chalybeate, ard 
gives the medicine its black colon. 

What has chiefly occaſtoned chal- 
Citis to be ſoppoſ.d a cupreous W. 
triol, ſeems to be. its name, derived 
trom e., copper: but it is * 
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be obſerved, that all vitriols were 
formerly imagined to proceed from 
copper, and were named accord- 
ingly : the green or martial vitriols 
are ſtill called by the Germans 
kupfferwaſſer, and by us copperas. 
It 1s probable, that the ancient 
chalcitis was no other than a native 
martial vitriol, calcined by the 
heat of thoſe warm climates, to a 
degree of yellowiſh red or coppery 
colour : and therefore the common 
green vitriol, thus calcined by art, 
very properly ſupplies its place. 
The London college have like- 
wiſe ſomewhat facilitated the pre- 
paration of theſe medicines, by o- 


mitting the trochiſci cyp/ens uſed in 


the michridate, and the hedychroi 
and wiferini for the theriaca ; and 
inſerting their ingredients, after 
Zawelffer's manner, in the compoſiti- 
ons they are intended for. This is 
done in the theriaca very com- 
modiouſly, the ingredients in theſe 
troches uniting with thoſe in the 
theriaca itſelf, into unbrokeg.num - 
bers, But to render the numbers 
equally fimple in the mithridate, 
it was neceſſary to retrench a few 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
ſome others: they adjuſted the pro 

portions of the ingredients in the 
wochiſci cypheos from the original 
deſcription in Galen; the numbers 
in our former pharmacopœia being 
very erroneous, 

The college of Edinburgh, pay- 
ing very litue deference to artiqui- 
ty or common prejudice, have ven- 
tured at length to ait ard theſe ve 
nerable reliques; and have ſubſti- 
tuted in their room an elegant and 
ſimple form, equivalent to them 
both in efficacy, under the title of 


THERIACA EDINENSIS. 
Edinburgh theriaca. 
Edinb. 
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Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot, ten ounces; 
Contrayerva root, fix ounces ; 

Keſin of guaiacum, four ounces; 

Leſſer cardamom ſzeds, two 
Ounces ; SR 

Myrrh, 

Engliſh ſaffron, 

Opium, each one ounce ; 

Rob of elderberries, thrice the 
weight of the powders ; 
Canary wine, as much as is ſuffi- 

cient to diſſolve the opium. 
Make them according to art into 
an electary. 


Tu iscompoſition conſiſts of very 
powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every 
thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus, The 
London college alſo had formerly 
their theriaca compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
Andromachus. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time been 
chiefly employed for external pur- 
poſes, by the way of cataplaſm, 
the theriaca Londinenſis is now 
omitted, and its place ſupplied by 
a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 
well-choſea articles, under the 
name of cataplaſma e cymino, of 
which hereafter. For internal uſe, 
none of the theriacas are at pre- 
ſent ſo much regarded as they have 
been heretofore; practitioners hav- 
ing introduced in their room, ex- 
temporaneous boluſes of Virginian 
ſnakeroot, camphor, contrayerva, 
and the like; which anſwer all 
their intentions, with this advan- 
tage, that they may be given either 
with or without opium, an ingre- 
dient which renders the others pre- 


judicial in caſes where they might 


otherwiſe be proper. $94 
With regard to the quantity of 

opium in the foregoing compo- 

ſitions, one grain thereof is con- 
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taĩned in four drachms of the mithri- 
dates;in three ſeruples, fifteen grains 
of the Venice treacle; and in five 
ſcruples of the theriaca Edinenſis. 
The proportion of opium will va- 
ry alittle, according to the time that 
they have been kept; theirmoiſture 
by degrees exhaling, ſo as to leave 
the remainder ſtronger of the opi- 
um, than an equal weight was at 
firſt. A change cf this kind is 
taken notice of by many writers, 
bat falſely attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative' quality of the 
ingredients ; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contrariety, to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another. 

A good deal of care is requiſite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent the waſte which is apt to 

appen in the pounding, and which 


would render the proportion of 


opium to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. The intention of diflolv- 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it may 
be more uniformly mixed with 
the reſt. 


PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 
London philonium. 
Lond. 


Take of 
White pepper, 
Gioger, | 
Caraway ſeeds, each twoounces; 
Strained opium, fix drachms ; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. 
Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, previouſly 
diſſolved in wine; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. 


Tuis is a reformation of the ph;- 
lenium deſcribed by Galen, which 
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was received in our preceding phar. 
macopœias with the addition of 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients, and 
diſtinguiſhed, but not very properly, 
by the epithet Romanum. The addi- 
tional articles, and ſome unneceſ- 
fary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quan- 
tities of the other varied, ſo as to 
preſerve the ſame proportion 'of 
opium to the whole, as in our laſt 
pharmacopœia. Thirty-fix grains 
of 'the compoſition contain one 
grain of opium. a 


Tus mithridate, theriaca, diaſ. 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, ate the only compoſi- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capitals. 
They 'are all medicines of great 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
they are ee by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their im- 
prudent uſe has often been produc- 
tive of miſchievous conſequences. 
It has beencuſtomary among nurſes, 
and others, to give diaſcordium 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep: in- 
tentions which it effectually an- 
ſwers, but at the ſame time never 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit, 
the foundation of many diſeaſes : 
this medicine has likewiſe been too 
reſtraining 
fluxes ; whoſe ſuppreſſion was at- 
terwards followed by more dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate,and the- 
riaca, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended to 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, have 
Taiſed flight febrile complaints in- 
to a malignant fever. However 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds of 
medicines are recommended for 
eaſing pain, warming, promoting 
ſweat, expelling malignity, - 

the 
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the utmoſt, caution is. N in 
e 


the uſe of them ; the ca 


s which, 
demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
leſs frequent than is generally ſup- 


poſed. 


ELECTARIUM, ACIDUM. 
Acid electary. 
Take of f 

Conſerve. of woodſorrel, one 
ounce; 

Pulpof tamarinds, half an ounce; 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 
as is ſufficient to give a grate - 
ful acidity 

Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as will reduce the whole into 
the conſiſtence of a ſoft elec · 
tary. 


Tuis grateful acid compoſition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic in different Linds of inflam- 
matory and putrid diſorders. 


ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM. 
Alexeterial elefary. 
Take of | 
Conſection of kermes, one 
drachm ; 
Candied ginger, fix drachms ; 
Contrayerva root, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
—_ ; . 
Syrup of orange peel, as muc 
4 ns bs make the 
other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an electary. 


Fuis is a moderately warm elec- 
tary, contrived by Boerhaave for 
railing andrecruitingtheſtrengthin 
low fevers, where the pulſe is Tank, 
and the patient languid and deject- 
ed. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of a ſmall nutmeg every four or 
five hours with any proper julep. 


ELECTARIUM ALTERANS»s 
Alterative electary. 
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Take of 

Crude antimony, finely leyigat- 
ed, three drachms; . 
Reſin of guaiacum, twodrachms;z 

Oil of ſaſſafras, fix drops; 
Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce 

and a half ; | 

Balſamic ſyrup, as muchasis ſuf- 
r g 
Grind the refin and the levigated 
antimony well together; and 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropped on a little ſugar) and 
the conſerve, let the whole be 


ſoftened with the ſyrup into a 


due conſiſtence. 


Tu is medicineisuſedagainſtcu- 
taneous foulneſſes, obſtructions of 
the glands, and impurities of the 
blood and juices. Diſpenſatory 
writers in general lay the princi- 
pal ſtreſs, in compoſitions of this 

ind, upon the calx, ceruſſe, orcin - 
nabar of antimony, preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, and very ill deſerve the 
great character which has been uſu- 
ally given of them. The bulk of a 
ſmall nutmeg of this electary may 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing with a little of the ſimple or 
compound lime water. | 


ELECTARIUM 
ANTIEPILEPTICUM» 
Antiepileptic electary. 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Wild valerian root, twodrachms; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce the others 
into an electary. 


Tuis medicine has: been fre- 
quently preſcribed by Dr. Mead, in 
epileptic caſes, with ſucceſs: he di- 
rects one drachm to be taken every 
morning and evening, for three 
months together: after which, to 
confirm the cure and prevent a re- 

243 uapſe, 
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lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- 
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laſs of wine, or any other proper 


peated for three or four days before liquor, after it. 


every new and full moon for a con- 
fiderable time. | 


ELECTAR1IUM 
n 
Antidyſenteric eledary. 

Take of a E 
Yellow wax, three drachms ; 
Spermaceti, two drachms ; 
Conlterve of red roſes, an ounce 

and a half ; 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce; 
Balſamic ſyrup, aſufficientquan- 
tity. 

Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 
conſerve and ſyrup. 


Warr ſharpirritating humours 
have eroded the inteſtines, and 
laid open the mouths of the blood- 
veſſels, this ſoft healing electary 
is often of great uſe, It is ſaid 
that fluxes of long landing, con- 
tracted in the Indies, which had 
yielded nothing to medicines of 
the reſtringent kind. have been re- 
moved by this, which ſupplies the 
natural mucus of the bowels that 
the flux has carried off, heals the 
excoriations, and obtunds the acri- 
monious humours. 


ELECTARIUM ARKOMHATIC Uu. 
Aromatic elefary. 
Take of | 
Thearomaticſpecies,onedrachm 
and a half; 
Conſerveoflavender,twoounces; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficien 
quantity. ; 
Make them into an electary. 


Talis warm cordial medicine is 
of uſe in nervous complaints and 


decays of conſtitution. The bulk 


of a imall nutmeg may be taken 
two or three times à day with a 


ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM. 
Balſamic electary. 

Take of 

Couſerve of roſes, two ounces ; 

Locatelli's balſam, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 

an egg, and then mix therewith 
the conſerve. 


Tuis electary is uſed in ſome 


coughs and diſorders of the brealt; 


as alſo in the vomica, or ſup- 
puration in the ſtomach, which 
ſometimes happens after dyſente- 
ries; and where there is an eroſion 
or rupture of the blood-veſſels, as 
in hæmoptoes. In theſe cales, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 
for a doſe twice or thrice a day, 


ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM. - 


Chalybeate electary. 
Take of 13 

Salt of ſteel, one drachm; 

Candied nutmegs, 

Candied ginger, each half an 
ounce; 

Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 

Conſerve of orange peel, one 
ounce : 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make them into 
an electary. 


2» 
Take of 
Ruſt of ſteel, or ſteel prepared 
with ſulphur, fix drachms; 
Candied ginger, one ounce ; 
Conſerve of orange peel, three 
. Ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a 
proper conſiſtence. 


Tust elegant chalybeate medi- 
eines are given not only in ca- 
chectic and chlorotic caſes, and 
menſtrual obſtructions ; but "os 

wiſe 
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wiſe in low hyſteric, and melan- 
cholic diſorders; and for warm- 
ing and invigorating the habit in 
great debilities and decays of con- 


{titution. In either of theſe inten- 
tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg 
is to be taken twice a day, and its 
effects promoted by moderate ex- 
erciſe. 


ELECTARIUM DEOBSTRUENS. 
Deobſtruent elefary. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Hard ſoap, each a drachm ; 

Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple ; 

Conſerve ot orange peel, half 
an ounce ; 

Syrup of ginger, as much as js 
ſutfcient to reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſt- 
ence of an electary. 


WHERE the breaſt is oppreſſed 
by thick phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtructed, this electary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day to the 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 
The quantity above preſcribed js 
ſufficient for ſix or eight doſes, 


ELECTARIUM AD GONORRHOEAM, 
Eleary for a gonorrhea. 
Take of I. 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 
Jalap, three drachms; 
Nitre, one drachm and a half; 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity to make them into an 


electary. 


Take of 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 


2. 
- 


Balſam of Copaiva, one ounce 


and a half; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum guaiacum, 

Nitre, each one ounce ; 

Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence for an eleQary. 
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Tusk compoſitions are ſaid to 
be uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals ; the firſt as a cooling laxa- 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 
fion of the urinary paſſages, which 
always accompany a virulent go- 
norrhea: in this intention, adrachm 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
ing the parts after the virulence is 
expelled, and the heat and inflam- 
mation have ceaſed: the bulk of 
a nutmeg may be taken twice or 
thrice a day, | | 


ELECTARIUM E GUMMI 
 GUAIACO, 
Electary of gum guaiacum. 
Take of Io eng | 
Gum guaiacum, 
Compound powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each ſix drachms; 
Conſerve of ſcurvy-graſs, two 
ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. BY 


Is chronical rheumatiſms, pains 
and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 
tary may be taken to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice a day. 


ELECTARIUM EX HELLEBORO 
N10 Ro. 
Electary of black hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, 
Extract of ſavin, 
Compound powder of myrrh, 
each half an ounce; 
Canella alba, two drachms; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as 1s ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary. 
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Txr1seleRary is employed in one 


of our hoſpitals for promoting the 


natural evacuations from the ute- 
rus: for which purpoſe, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great pow- 
er. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of half a drachm twice a day. 


 ETECTARIUM IN cRASSANS. 
Incraſſating electary. 
Take of 

Gum tragacanth, 

Pulp of freſh comfry root, each 
one ounce; 

Conſerve of mallows, half an 
ounce ; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into the conliltence of 
an electary. 


THis electary is taken to the 
quantity of a cheſtnut, three or four 
times a day, along with a milk 
diet, for incraſſating and obtund- 
ing thin ſerous humuurs, in hectic 
diſorders, in coughs proceeding 
from thin tickling rheums, in 
fluxes and heat of urine, where 
the natural mucus of the parts is 
abraded. 


ELECTARIUM AD NEPHRITICOS. 
5 Nepbritic electary. 
Take of 


Lenitive electary, an ounce and 


a half; 
Venice turpentine, one ounce; 
Egg ſhells prepared ſor prepared 
oyſter ſhells] half an ounce ; 
Choice rhubarb, one drachm ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient. h 
Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egy, and then mix the 
whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make thereof an electary. 


TH1scom poſition, taken from the 
Edinburgh in irmary, is contrived 
for cleanſing the urinary paſlages 
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in nephriticdiſorders. Turpentine. 
properly divided by nity; a 
ders, is a ſafe, and, at the ſame 
time, one of the moſt powerful di- 
uretics that can in theſe caſes be 
ventured on ; the rhubarband lax- 
ative electary are very uſeful addi- 
tions; for the belly ought here to 
be always kept open, though the 
ſtronger purgatives are very impro- 
per. A drachm of the elettary may 
be taken once or twice a day, along 
with an infuſion of marſhmallow 


roots, ſweetened with a ſpoonful of 


honey. 


ELECTARIUM PARALYTICUM. 
Paralytic eledlary. 
Take of 
Muſtard feed, 
Conſerve of roſemary tops, each 
one ounce ; - 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two drachms. | 
Beat the multard ſeed with a little 
water, that the pulp may be 
preſſed through a hair fieve; 
then mix with it the conſerve 
and the ſpirit. 


Tus is a very efficacious medi- 
cine tor paralytie diſorders, tremors 
and numbnets of the limbs, the de- 
cays accompanying old age, and in 
all caſes where the ſolids require to 
be ſtimulated, or {luggith ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It 
ought to be taken every morning 
and evening, or oftener, to the 
bulk of a large nutmeg ; with a 
glaſs of rich wine, or any proper 
Julep, after it. 


ELecTARrRIUM E CORTICE. 
PEkuviaxo. 
Electary of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 1. 

Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. 

2. Take 


Chap. 5. 
2. 
Take of 
peruvian bark, three qunces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, a fum̃cient 
quantity. 


Take of : 
Peruvian bark,. three ounces; 
Crude ſal ammomac, 3drachms; 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


4+ 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Colcothar of vitriol, 6 drachms; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficieat quan- 
tity. 


5 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Alum, one ounce ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as is ſufficient. 


6. 
Take of 

Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
ounce z 

Extract of logwood, 

Extra of liquorice, each half an 
ounce ; 

Mucilage of quince ſeeds, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the other ingredients into the 
conliſtence of an electary. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tions for which they are deſigned, 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 
which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 
The ſecond and third are given in 
thoie intermittents, which happen 
id cachettic habits, and perſons 
ſubject to obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera where the bark by nſclf, on 
account of its great aſtringency, 
would be prejudicial. The fourth 
is a good ſtrengthener in laxities of 
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the ſolids and decays: of conſtitu - 


tion; and the fifth, a; powerful 


ſtyptie in fluxes and hæmorrhages, 
particularly in che diabetes and fluor 
albus; The bulk of a nutmeg; of 
each may be taken at a time, and 
repeated according to the exigeney 
of the caſe. The ſixth is a very 
agreeable form. ſor the exhibition 
of Peruvian bark to thoſe WhO are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its taſte; the ſubſtances here join- 
ed effectually covering its; taſte, 
at the ſame time that they coin» 
cide with it in virtue. The com- 
poſition is a-very elegant and plea» 


ſant one, and well deſerves a place 


in the ſhops: it may either be 


given in the form of a bolus or 


electary, in the doſe of a drachm or 
more; or diſſolved in any ſuitable 


liquor into a draught. 


ELECTARIUM: PURGANS 
AC!1DUM. 
An acid purgative electary. 
Take of F e 
Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drachms. 
Make them into an eleQary, 


Tuis is an uſeful cooling laxa- 
tive in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes, The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken every 
hour, or oftener, till it begins to 
operate, or the ſame quantity may 
be taken once a day occaſionally 
in dry coſtive habits. 


ELECTARIUM SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous electary. 


Take of 


Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces; 
Pareira hrava, one ounce ; 
Rhubarb, 
Gum of aloes, each 3 drachms; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
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Tuis eleQary is calculated for 
jaundices ariling from an ob{truc- 
tion of the biliary ducts, or a viſ- 
cidity of the bile itfelf ; ſuch are 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh 
or aſh- colour, and voided with difh- 
culty. The doſe is from half a 
drachm to a drachm, twice a day. 
How far thre pareira brava in this 
compoſition contributes to its vir- 
tues, | ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. Some haverecommend- 
ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tenuant, in a great variety of diſ- 
orders (ſee page 193.) whilſt others 
look upon it as not ſuperior, if 
equal, to the common aperient 
roots (page 249.) The ſenſible qua- 


lities of the pareira diſcover little 


foundation for the great character 
given of it; and a competency of 
fair trials of its virtue, is as yet 
wanting The London college 
have not received it into their phar- 
macopœia. 


ELECLARIUM sISTERNS. 
Binding electary. 
Take of 
The japonic confection, two 
ounces; | 
Extract of logwood, one ounce ; 
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Syrup of dry roſes, as much ag 
will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electary. 


Part IV. 


This electary 1s calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid 


humours have been duly evacuated 


by mild cathartics, &c. The quan- 
tity of a nutmeg may be taken 
every four or hve hours, 


ELECTARIUM E SULPHURE, 
Electary of ſulphur. 
Take of 5 

Flowers of ſulphur, half an 
ounce; 

Lenitive electary, two ounces; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to make them 
into an electary. 


T Hrs electary is deſigned againſt 
the piles, and generally diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the hoſpitals by the title of 
electarium h&morrhoidale: where the 
diſorder is accompanied with febrile 
or inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome 
nitre is occaſionally added, in the 
proportion of two drachms, to the 
quantity here directed. It may be 
given from a drachm to half an 
ounce at a time. | 
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[ CHAPTER M 
Lohochs. 


Loſioc h, eclegma, linctus, or 
lambative, is a ſoft compound 
deſigned to be licked or ſlowly 
ſwallowed down, of a middle con- 
ſiſtence between a ſyrup and elec- 
tary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the 
former, nor ſo thick as the latter. 
Theſe preparations are generally 
compoſed of expreſſed oils, mixed 
with ſyrups, and other like ſub- 
ſtances, In making them, the ſyrup 
is firſt to be mixed with a little ſu- 
gar, and then briſkly beat up in a 
mortar, with the oil ; which will 
thus readily incorporate, eſpectally 
if the ſyrup 1s of the acid kind 
Two ounces of ſyrup, a drachm of 
ſugar, and an ounce of expreſſed 
oil, form a linctus of a due con- 
ſitence; which may be made thick- 
er at pleaſure by adding more oil, 
or thinner by an increaſe of the 
ſyrup. 

Any otly ſubſtance, as Locatelli's 
balſam, ſpermaceti, &c. may like- 
wile be reduced into this form; 
and inſtead of ſugar, powders more 
agreeable to the intention of emol- 
lients or pectorals, may be uſed; 
as the compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, or the white or black 
bechic troches of the ſhops. But 
the form at beſt is very unſightly 
and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of 
this kind render it more fo, 


LOHOCH COMMUNE, 
Common lohoch. 
Edinb. 

Take of | 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of marſhmallows, or bal- 

ſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
White ſvgar, two drachms. 


Mix and make them into a lo- 
hoch, 


LOHOCH EX AMYLO. 
Starch lobech. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Starch, two drachms ; 

Japan earth, one drachm; 

Balſamic ſyrup, 

Whites of eggs, beaten up into 

a thin fluid, each one ounce, 

Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH DE LINO. 
TLoboch of linked, 
Kal. 


Take of 
Freit-drawn linſeed oil, 
Baiſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
White ſugar, each two drachms. 


Mix and make them into a lo- 
hoch. 


LOHOCH DE MANNA, 


Lonoch of manna. 


Etdinb. 
Take of 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of violets, each equal 
parts, 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH SAPONACEUM, 


Saponaceous logoc .. 


Z.linb. 
Take of 
Caſtile ſoap, one drachm ; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce ; 


Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
and a half. | 


Mix and make them into a lohoch 
according to art, 


LOHOCH 
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Take of 
Spermaceti, two drachms ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 

half an ounce ; 
Balſamic lyrup, one ounce, 

Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolks of eggs, 
then add the oil and ſyrup, and 
make them into a lohoch, 


Lonock BALSAMICUM. 
Balſamic lohoch. 

Take of 
Spermaceti, two drachms ; 
Balſam of Peru, one drachm ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, two 

ounces. 

Let the ipermaceti and balſam be 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs; and 

then mix with them the ſyrup, 


LincTus SOLUTIVUS. 
Solutive loboch. 
Take of 
Conſerve of hips, one ounce ; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 
Oil olive, each four ounces. 


Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


Tus principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and ceſo- 

hagus ; as in aphthæ, and tick- 
bs g coughs from defluxions in the 
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LOHOCH DE SPERMACETI. 
Lohoch of ſpermaceti. 


Edinb. 


Part IV. 


firſt paſſages ; for however they 
may have been celebrated, under 
the vague appellation of pectorals, 
in affections of the breaſt and 
lungs, it is not to be expected, 
that their emollient lubricating 
quality can reach thoſe parts, or 
that they can pive any relief in 
the true pulmonary cough. The 
flow manner in which they are 
ſwallowed down renders them well 
adapted to corre acrimony and 
irritation in the throat and about 
the mouth of the ſtomach ; though 
the free uſe of ſuch unctuous com- 
politions 1s ſoon liable to pall the 
appetite, Indeed the form is an 
inelegant one, and in the preſent 
practice is little regarded. 


LincTus aciDuLUs. 
Acidulous linctus. 
Take of 

Conſerve of red roſes, two 
ounces ; 

Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four 
ſcruples, or as much as is 
ſufficient to give a grateful 
acidity. 

Mix them together. 


Tuꝛs linctus is of a different na- 
ture from the foregoing prepara- 
tions, and is uſed as a light re- 
ſtringent and detergent, [t ra- 
ther ſtrengthens than relaxes the 
ſtomach, 1s ſufficiently agreeable 
in taſle, and of a fine red colour, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Emuljuons. | 


I. the foregoing chapter, oils 


were united with watery li- 
quors, by the mediation of ſugar 
and ſyrups, into thick unctuous 
compounds. 'The 3 chapter 
contains mixture of oily, reſinous 
and other like bodies, with water, 
in a liquid form, of a white co- 
lour reſembling milk, and hence 
called emulſions, 


Emulſions have been 2828 


prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 


of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
with common water, or any agree - 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
roceſs, the oil of the ſubject is, 

C the mediation of the other mat- 
ter, united with the aqueous fluid; 
and hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare 
of the emollient virtue of the pure 
oil ; with this advantage, that they 
are agreeable to the palate, and not 
apt to turn rancid or acrimonious 
by the heat of the body, which 
the pure oils in ſome inflammatory 
caſes may do. 

Emulſions, beſides their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excel- 


lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances. 


which cannot otherwiſe be ſo con- 
veniently taken in a liquid form. 
Thus camphor, triturated with al- 
monds, readily unites with water 
into an emulſion, and in this form 
is conveyed into the remoteſt parts 
of the body, with ſufficient efficacy 
to anſwer intentions of moment, 
at the ſame time that its heat and 
pungency are ſoftened by the unc- 
tuoſity of the almonds. 

Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
into emulſions or milky liquors, by 
the intervention of mucilages. The 


white or yolk of an egg unites 
theſe bodies alſo with water, but 
leſs elegantly. 

Several of the gummy reſins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 
and others, are reducible intoemul- 
fions by trituration with water 
alone; their reſinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the media- 
ation of the gummy. 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
Common emulſion. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Double- refined ſugar, 6 drachms; 
Barley water, two pints. 
Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa- 
ter warmed ; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown thoronghly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 
together, continuing to grind 
the whole, that the liquor may 
row milky; after which, it is to 
paſſed through a ſtraiaer, 


Edinb, 


Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
White ſugar, two drachms ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce z | 
Common water, two pints. 
Beat the almonds with the ſeeds in 
a marble mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common was 
ter, working the whole well to- 
ther. Then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and add to it the einna- 
mon water and the ſugar. 
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If half an ounce of gum Arabic be 
previouſly diſſolved in the water, 


the preparation is called EMUL- 


SiO ARABICA, the Arabic e- 
ion. 


GreaAT care ſhould be taken, 
that the almonds are not become 
rancid by keeping; which will not 
only render the emulſion extremely 
unpleaſant, a circumfiance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, butlikewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs, Theſe li- 
qvors are principally made uſe of 
for diluting and obtunding acri- 
manious humours; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguries ariſing 
either from a natural ſharpneſs of 
the juices, or the operation of 
cantharides, or other irritating me- 
dicines: in theſe caſes, they are 
to be drank frequently, in the 
quantity of half a pint or more at 
s time. 

dame have ordered emulſions to 
he boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imagivary crudity ; 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ccaſe w be emuliions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and float- 
zag-!iltinc upon theſurface, Acids, 
and vinous ſpicits, produce a like 
decompotitian, On ſtanding alſo tor 
ſome days, without addition, the 
oily matter ſeparates, and riſes to 
the top, not in its pure form, but in 
that of a thick creme, Ihe ſe ex- 
periments prove the compalition of 
the emuliions made from the oily 
ſceds of kernels, and at the ſame 
time point out ſome cautions to be 
attended to in their preparation 
and vie. 

EMULSIO CAM PHORAT A. 
Camphorated emulſion. 
| Edino. 
Take of | 
Campbor, half a drachm ; - 
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Sweet almonds, fix in number; 

White ſugar, half an ounce; 

Simple pennyroyal water, half 
a pint, 

Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ſtone mortar, 
and add by degrees the penny. 
royal water; then ſtrain the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it the 
ſugar, 


Tarts is a very commodious form 
for the exhibition of camphor ; 
the unctuous quality of the almonds 
in great mealure covering its pun- 
gency. In fevers that require the 
aſſiſtance of this powerful diapho- 
retic drug, a ſpoonful of the emul- 
hon may be taken every three or 
four hours. 


LAC AMMONIACT, 


Milk of ammoniacum. 
Lond, 
Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, 2 drachms; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 
pint. 
Grind the ammoniacum with the 
water, in a mortar, until the 
gum is diſſolved. 


Tris liquor is employed for 
attenuating tough phlegm, and 
promoting expectoration, in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. It may 
be given to the quantity of two 
{>oonfuls twice a day. 

EMul$S10 PURGANS, 
A purging cad tn. 
Take of 

Sweet almonds blanched, two 

drachms ; 

Fine ſugar, one drachm ; 

Gum Arabic, half a drachm; 

Scammony ten grains; 

Simple cinnamon water, one 

Ounce, | 


Diſſolve 


. 


Chap. 7. 


Diſſolve the gum in the cinnamon 
water, and having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and 
ſugar, pour on the liquor by 

. lictle at a time, continuing to 
orind them together, ſo as to 
make them into an emulſion, 


Tuis emulſion is an agreeable 
and an effectual purgative. It may 
be prepared with different propor- 
tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure: 
other purgative reſins, as that of 
jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 
ſcammony; a proper quantity of 
any ſyrup to the ſugar; and to the 
cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
water that may be more accept- 
able: but ſpirituous waters, for rea- 
ſons already mentioned, have no 
place. Some have employed an in- 
fuſion of liquorice, which appears 
to be a very proper addition in 
theſe kinds of preparations, as it 
coincides with the almonds in cor- 
recting the irritating power of the 
purgative material, 


EMULSIO OLEOSA. 
| Oily emulſion. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 
Spirit of hartſhorn, 2 drachms 
Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 
Ounces | 
Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
half; 
Mix them together. 


Tuis compoſition is often uſed 
againſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 
toration Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 
medicines have no place; nor 1s 
their uſe in any caſe to be long 
continued, as they relax the flo- 
mach, pall the appetite, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder. 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
ſion, for all the intentions in which 


Emulſ i ons. 
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the ſimple lubricating quality of 
exprefled oils is wanted, may be 
prepared in the following manner: 
Lake an ounce of powdered gum 
Arabic, and the ſame quantity of 
common water: diifolve the 
gum in the water, that it may 
torm a thick mucilage; to which 
add by degrees four ounces of 
freſh-drawa oil of almonds, rub- 
bing them well together 1a a 
mortar till they incorporate into 
a {mooth white maſs. Then pour 
in by little and little, continuing 


the agitation, four ounces of 


common water ; to which ma 
be added nutmeg water, roſe 
water, and ſimple ſyrup, of each 
two Ounces. 


T 11s appears to be the pleaſant- 
eſt form that oils can be given in. 


The union is alſo more perfect, and 


the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions ob- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to the emulition, pro- 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 
alkalies can have no place in this 
form; for theſe, as we have ob- 
ſerved upon another occahon, pre- 
cipitate pure gums themſelves from 
water, 


EMULSIO SPERMATIS CETT. 
Emulſion of ſper maceti. 

Take equal parts of ſpermacetiand 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated intoathick 
maſ-, which may be diluted at 
pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 


Euvri$Si0ns of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermacetidraughts, arecommonl 
prepared by means of yolks of 
eggs; and the emulſions, ſo pre- 
pared, are ſuſiciently uniform, 
1 hoſe made with mucilage, as here 
directed, have this advantage, hat 

they 
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they are leſs diſagreeable in taſte, 
und not liable to grow 'rancid. 
Phe mixture of the ſpermaceti and 
mucilage may be kept, for many 
days, im a ſtate fit for being diluted, 


by gradual additions of water, into 


mw ſmooth emulſion. 


E Mols io CUM ARO. 

; Emulfion with arum root. 
Take of 
Freſh arum root, 

Gum Arabic, each 2 drachms ; 
Spermaceti, two ſcruples ; 
Common water, five ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 
Syrup of orange peel, each half 
-an' ounce. 

Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with part 
of the water, into a mucilage, 
Which is to be beaten with the 
ſpermaceti into a ſmooth paſte. 
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To this add the arum root, pre- 
viouſly beaten by itſelf into a 
pulp; and rob them well toge- 
ther, that they may be thorough. 
ly mixed. Then gradually pour 
in the waters and the ſyrup, 


 FresH arum root may be taken 
in this form without the leaſt in. 
convenience from the pungency, 
with which the root itſelf ſo vio- 
lently affects the mouth. I have 
given à ſpoonful of the emulſion 
_ ſix hours, or oftener, in caſes 
of t 


e rheumatic kind, and ge- 


-nerally with great benefit. The 
more immediate effect experi- 
enced from it was that of warm- 
ing the ſtomach, and promoting 
ſweat, Which in ſome inſtances it 
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B'. julep is commonly under- 


ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 


deligned as a vehicle for medicines. 


of greater efficacy, or to be drank 
after them, or to be taken occa- 
fionally as an auxiliary, In this 
light their batis is generally com- 
mon water, or a fimple diſtilled 


water, with one-fourth or one-third 


its quantity of a diſtilled ſpirituous 


water: this mixture is ſweetened 


with ſugar, or any proper ſyrup, or 
acidulated with vegetable or mi- 
neral acids, or impregnated with 
ocher medicines ſuitable to the in- 
tention z care being taken that 
theſe additions be ſuch, as will not 
render the compound unhghtly or 
unpalatable. The quantity uſually 
directed at a time, in common pre- 
ſcription, is fix or eight ounces, 
to be taken by ſpoontuls. 

A mixture, more ſtrictly fo call- 
ed, receives more efficacivus ma- 
terials, whether ſoluble in water, 
as extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, 
as powders; more regard being 
here had to the medicinal intention, 
than to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
neſs of the compound. There 1s 
indeed no preciſe diſtinction be- 
tween the two; the ſame compo- 
ſition being often called by one a 
julep, and by another a mixture; 
though in general, few would give 
the name of julep to a very diſ- 
apreeable liquor, ur that of mixture 
to a very pleaſant one, 

A draught differs from a julep 
or mixture only in being preſcribed 
in leſs quantity, the whole being 
intended for one doſe, | 


JULEPUM 7 CAMPHORA. 
Julep of camphor. 
Lond. 
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Take of 
Camphor, one drachm ; 
Double :efined ſugar, half an 

ounce ; | 

Bo ling water, one pint. | 

Grind the camphor tirit with a lit» 
tle rectiſied ſpirit of wine, until 
it grows ſoft; and afterwards 
with the ſugar, till they are per- 
fetly mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a 
ſtrainer, | 


TH1s is a more eaſy and effee- 
tual way of mingling camphor with 
aqueous liquors, than grinding it 
with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fire, and then quenching it In was 
ter, as directed in our . diſ- 
penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy: though even this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenĩen- 
cies; part of the camphor exhal ing, 
unleſs an extraordinary deal of care 
is taken, upon the affuſion of the 
boiling water; and part remaining 
upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtrong of the camphor, and may 
be given, in caſes where this drug 
is proper, in the doſe of a ſpoon- 
ful or two. In extemporaneous 
preſcription, vinegar is ſometimes 
employed inſtead of water; this 
acid not only rendering the julep 
more grateful to the palate and 
ſlomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy of the 
camphor, rendering it ſerviceable 
in fome fevers where that hot 
pungent medicine by itſelf would 
be leſs proper. In this view the 
following form is a very elegant 
One. 


Rar : Jvrs- 
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JULEPUM E CAMPHORA ACE- 
ros ux. 
Camphor julep with vinegar. 

Take of 
Camphor, one drachm; 
Gum Arabic, two drachms ; 
Double refined ſugar, half an 

ounce 3 
Vinegar, one pint. - 

Grind the camphor with a few 
drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
till it grows ſoft; then add the 
gum, previouſly reduced to a mu- 

Cilage, with equal its quantity of 
water, and rub them. together 
till they are perfeAly mixed. 
To this mixture add by degrees 
the vinegar with the ſugar diſ- 

ſolved in it. ; 


By this management, the whole 
ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 
liquor; and conſequently every 
ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 
lent to one grain and ſeven-eighths 
of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 
The — treatment ſucceeds equal - 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
ſtruum; and if the aſſiſtance of 
nitre is required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
Chalk julep. 
Lond. 
Take of 
The whiteſtchalk, prepared, one 
ounce z 
Double-refined ſugar,6drachms; 
Gum Arabic, two drachms ; 
Water, two pints. 
Mix them together 


Tu is julep is deſigned for heart- 
burns and other like diſorders ariſ- 
ing from acid juices in the firſt 
ages, The chief uſe of the gum 
is to give a greater degree of con- 
ſiſtence to the water, and enable 
it to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 
pended, | : 


* 
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JULEPUM e MOSCHO, 
Muſee julep. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Damaſk-roſe water, fix ounces 
by meaſure ; 
Muſk, twelve grains ; 
Double- refined ſ vga, idrachm; 
the muſk to- 


gether, and gradually add to 
them the roſe-water, 


TH1s is an improvement upon 
the HYSTERIC JULEBPWITH MUSK 
of Bates. Orange flower water is 


directed by that author; and indeed 


this more perfectly coincides with 
the muſk than roſe-water ; but as 
the former is difficultly procurable 
in perfection, the latter is here pre- 
ferred. Tbe julep appears turbid 
at firſt; on ſtanding a little time, it 
depoſits a brown powder, and be- 
comes clear, but at the ſame time 
loſes great part of its virtue. This 
inconvenience may be prevented, 
by thoroughly grinding the muſk 
with two or three drachms of mu- 
cilage of = Arabic, before the 
addition of the water, as directed 
in the preceding chapter for making 
emulſions ; by means of the gum, 
the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is 
made to remain ſuſpended in the 
water, Volatile ſpirits are in many 
caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, 
and likewiſe enable water to keep 
ſomewhat more of the muſk diſſoſ- 


ved, than it would otherwiſe retain, | 


The following compoſition of this 
— is uſed in ſome of our hoſpi - 
tals. | 


JuLEPUM MOSCHATUMs 
Muſe julep. 

Take of MORE 
Roſe-water, fix ounces ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, one drachm 

and a half; i 
Muſk, fifteen grains; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Grind 


;rind 
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Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 


then mix therewith the other in 
gredients. 


JUuLEPUM ALEXIPHARMACUM, 
Alexiphar mac julep. 
Take of 1 


dimple alexeterial water, fix + 


ounces z 
Spirituous alexeterial water, two 
ounces; 
Syrup of clove-july-flowers, two 
drachms. 
Mix them together, 


2. 
Take of 
Simple alexeterial water, ſix 
ounces; 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, two ounces; 
Syrup of lemon juice, two 
drachms. 
Mix them together. 


JuLEPUM CARDIACUM, 
Cordial julep. 
Take of 1. 


Simple cinnamon water, 
Simple orange peel water, each 
three ounces; 
Nutmeg water, two ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 
Dill-ſeed water, 6 ounces ; 


Cardamom-ſeed water, 2 ounces; 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Mix them together. 


JULEPUM CARMINATIVUM. 
Carminative julep. 
Take of 1. 
Fennel ſeed water, ſix ounces; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces ; 


Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 
an Ounce, 


Syrup of ſaffron, each 2drachms. 
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2. | | 
Take of . | 
Jamaica-pepper water, fix 
ounces ;, 
Compound anniſeed water, two 
ounces z | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. | 
| Zo - 
Take of 1 


Dill- ſeed water, fix ounces; 

Compound caraway water, two 
ounces; - 

Syrup ot ginger, half an ounee 


JutspuUM HYSTERLICUM» 
Hyfteric juleps 
Take of I, 
Simple pennroyal water, 
Caſtor water, each three ounces; 


Spirituous pennyroyal water, 


two ounces; 
Simple ſyrup, two drachms. 


= 


2. 
Take of | 
Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces; * 
Cardamom-ſeed water, two 


ounces ; 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

Volatile aromatic ſpirit, each 
one drachm ; 

Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 
an ounce, 


Take of * 
Dill, ſeed water, four ounces ; 


Simple peppermint water, two 
Ounces z 


Tincture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, each 2 drachms. 


JuLspun REFRIGERANS. 
A cooling julep. 


Take of 
Rheniſh wine, five ounces ; 


| Damaſk roſe water, two ounces; 


Seville orange juice, 
Syrupof violets, each 6 drachms; 


Ar JursPUn 
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JuLzPUM STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic julep. 

Take of 1. 
Simple mint water, ſix ounces; 
Spirituous mint water, two 


ounces; 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drachms; 
2. 


"Take of 
3 * Tincture of mint, ſix ounces; 
Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 
Take of , { 
Cinnamon water, fix ounces ; 
Nutmeg water, 
Stomachic tincture, each one 
ounce ; | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 


Tus titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
ate calculated: fourorfiveſpoonfuls 
of either may be taken occaſional- 
ly, or uſed as'vehicles and diluters 
of medicines of greater efficacy. 

The following julapia are uſed 
in the Edinburgh infirmary. 


Jur ATU AMMONIACUM-» 
Ammoniacum julep. 
Take of N 
Milk of ammoniacum, four 
Ounces ; 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces ; 
Mix them together. 


Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be given twice a day, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſiuns at the 
breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, but not a little 
unpleaſant, though called a julep 
in the hoſpitals where it is uſed, 


JuLayiuM ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyſteric julep. 
Take of 
Pennyroyal water, four ounces; 
Compound valerian water, two 
ounces ; 
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TinQure of caſtor, 2 drachms; 

Salt of hartſhorn, 10 grains; 

White ſugar, 6 drachms, 
Mix them together, 


Tae virtues of this compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from its 
title: the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 
be taken twice or thrice a day, 


JuLAayIUM CARDIACUM, 
Cordial julep. 
Take of 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces ; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, 
Tincture of ſaffron, each two 
drachms ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce; 


Mix, and make them into a julep, 


TH1s mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors, to which hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons are ſub- 
jet. An ounce, or two ſponfuls, 
may be taken for a doſe, two or 
three times a day. 


JuLaP1UM DIAPHORETICUM, 
Diaphoretic julep. 
Take of 
Alexeterial water, 4 ounces ; 
Spirit of Mindererus, 2 ounces; 


Salt of hartſhorn, 10 grains; | 


White ſugar, 6 drachms ; 
Mix them for a julep. 


Tuis excellent compoſition is 4 
very powerful ſudorific, and an- 
ſwers its intention more effeQtually, 
and with greater certainty, than 
many others calculated for the 
ſame purpoſe. Where a copious 


ſweat is to be excited, as in rhev- 
matic diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls are 
to be taken warm in bed every 
hour, or two hours, till the ſweit 
breaks out; if warm diluting li 


quors are not afterwards ſufficient 
* M0 


IM. 


ces; 


1 153 
ally, 


the 
pious 
heu- 
s are 
every 
ſweat 


cient 
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to keep it up, the ſame medicine 
is to be occaſionally repeated. 


JULAPIUM DIAPHORETICUM 
ACIDUM. 
Acid diaphoretic julep. 

Take of g EET 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces ; 
Tincture of ſaffron, half an 

ounce | 
Spirit of amber, one drachm ; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Tae acid quality of this dia- 
phoretic julep adapts it more par- 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which 
any of the internal parts are 1n- 
flamed, as in pleyrifies and peri- 
pneumonies. It is given in the 
{ame doſe as the preceding. 


JuLayiUM DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic julep. 
Take of -* © © 

Spirit of Mindererus, four 
ounces ; 

Compound horſeradiſh water, 
two ounces ; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, three 
Ounces. 


Mix them together, 


Tus ſpirit of Mindererus is an 
excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 
capable of promoting evacuation 
either by the cutaneous pores, or 
the urinary paſſages, according to 
the manner of exhibiting it. We 
have ſeen above, that when taken 
warm in bed, it proves a power- 
ful ſudorific ; eſpecially if aſſiſted 
by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of 
opiates, or other ſubſtances which 
tend to determine its action to the 
ſkin, If the patient walks about, 
in a cool air, it operates gently, 
but for the moſt part effectually, 
by urine : the additions here join- 
ed to it, correſpond with this 
intention, and promote its opera · 


tion. As this medicine excites 
the urinary diſcharge, without 
heating or irritating the — it 
takes place not only in dropſies, 
but likewiſe in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, wherever this ſalutary ſe- 
cretion is to be promoted. It is 
* to the quantity of two ſpoon» 
uls, thrice a day. 1 
A drachm of ſpirit of amber i 
ſometimes mixed with this julep _—_ 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem 
to receive from that ingredient any 
additional virtue: whatever vir- 
tues the /a/t of amber may poſſeſs 
(which probably are not ſo great 
as is generally ſuppoſed) the ſpirit 
is impregnated therewith in an 
extremely low degree ; ſee page 
482. 


e; FOETIDUM, 
Fatid julep. 
Take of 2 0 


Aſafcœtida, one drachm and 3 
half; ; 
Rue water, fix ounces ; 
Compound valerian water, two 
ounces z 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
+ White ſugar, ten drachms. 
Rub the ala tds in the rue water 
till it diſſolves, and having 
dropped the oil upon the ſugar, 
mix the whole together. 


Tais compoſition is not a little 
fœtid and unſightly ; it is never» 
theleſs a medicine ot great efficacy, 
in hypochondriacal and hyſteric 
diſorders, aſthmas, and other ner- 
vous complaigts : the doſe is one 
ſpoonful, to be taken thrice a day. 
It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn. 


JuLaPr1UuM HD RAO M. 

Maragogue julep, 
Tar. 12 
Chamomel-flower water, fix 

Ounces ; 
Emetic tartar, ten 


Rr 3 * 


ins; 
Syrup 
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* Syrup of buckthorn, tuoounces. 
Mix them together, 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every 
two hours, till it takes 1ufficient 
effect as a purgative ; which it 
— doe: before the quantity 

ere preicribed has been made uſe 


| of. Emetic tartar, thus exhibited 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently 


repeated, proves as Ceitain aud 
wertui a cathartic, as it does an 
emetic when given in a larger 
quantity at once. It operates 
nevertheleſs, fer the molt part, 
with ſufficient eaſe. - 


JuLAPIUM SISTENS, 
Binding julep. 
Take of 


Alexeterial water, four ounces ; 
Aromatic water, two Ounces ; 
Japonic confection, wodrachms; 


drachm; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well together. 


Tuis julep is calculated againſt 
dyſenterics and diarrhœas; in 
which, after proper evacuations, 
It gericrally eaſcs the gripes, and 
reſtrains the flux. t is to be 

ven three or four times a day, 
in the quantity of a ſpoonful at a 
time. 


MisTURAa ALEXETERIA. 
Alexeterial mixture. 
Take of 
Common water, four ounces ; 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, 
Julep of camphor, each one 
ounce and a half; | 
Compound powaer of contra- 
yerva, four {cruples 
, Nute, two ſcruples ; 
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Japan eaith, in powder, one 
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Sy rupof orange peel, 6 drachms; 


1. 


Ix hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
times change into putrid and ma- 
lignant ones, To guard againſt 
any accident of this kind, as ſoon 
as theinflammation begins to abate, 
or the pulſe to ſoften, three or 
four ſpoonfuls of this alexiphar. 
mac mixture may be given every 
ſix hours. Camphor ſeems to 
anſwer belt when thus given in a 
liquid form; and to be moſt effi- 
cacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, for 
abating inflammation and nervous 
ſymptoms, and likewiſe for pro- 
moting a gentle diaphoreſis. 


Misr Ra ANTIDYSENTERICA, | 


Antidyſenteric mixture. 
Take of 1. 
Simple cinnamon water, ſeven 
ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 
Electary of ſcordium withopium, 
half an ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 2. 
Extrat of logwood, three 
arachms ; 
Tincture of Japan earth, two 
drachms ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 


ounce ; 
Common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſſolve the extract in the cinnas 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tincture. 


In recent dyſentaries, after the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful 
or two of cither of the'e mixtures 
may be given after every motion, 


or once in four or five hours: if 


the firſt, which is a mild opiate, 
fails of procuring reſt, it is a ſign 


that ſome of the corrupted — 
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ſtill remain in the bowels, and that 
it is more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place in the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through 
negle& or miſmanagement it has 
continued till the ſtrength is much 
impaired, the inteltines greatly 
relaxed, and their villous coat 
abraded ; provided there are nei- 
ther ichorous or involuntary tools, 
apthæ, petechiæ, hiccup, or great 
anxiety at the breait. Rhubarb, 
and thele altriagents, are to be fo 
interpoſed, that at the ſame time 
that the putrid humours are diſ- 


lodged, the ſtrength may be ſup- 


ported, and the inteſtines braced. 
See Dr. Pringle's excellent obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the 
army, page 254, & ſeg. where 
the reader will find a full and fatis- 
factory hiſtory of the ſymptoms 
and cure of this diſtemper, ſo 
trequent and fatal in the camp. 


MisTURA ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA. 
Saline antiemetic mixture. 
Take of 
Saltofwormwood, half adrachm; 
Lemon juice, ſix drachms; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 
Fine iugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tuis mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed, not only for the pur poſe 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
as a ſaline aperient in icterical, in- 
flammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that claſs are 


proper. 


MisTURA CARDIACA. 
Cordial mixture. 

Take of 

Simple cinnamon water, four 
ounces; 
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Spirituoas cinnamon water, 2 
ounces; "you 
Extract of ſaffron, 1 ſcruple; 


Confection of kermes,6drachmsz 
Mix them together, 

In great languors and | 
ſions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 
dial mixture may be taken every 
haif hour. | | 


Mis TURA AD PHTHISING 
Mixture againſt the phthifis. | 


Take of . * 
Balſam of Copaiba, 1 drachm; 
Common water, 4 ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 1 

ounce ; h 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
Ounce. 

Let the balſam be diſſolved in 
a proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
and then mixed with the. other 
ingredients, 


Take of 2. 


Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half adrachm; 
Mix them together for a bolus. 
Take of 3. 
Oxymel of ſquills, a drachm and 
a half; | 
Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drachms ; | 
Common water, two ounces. 
Mix them together. | 


In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
forts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea, which parts being then 


deprived of their.mucus, become 


extiemely ienfble to irritation. It 
is this laſt kind, perhaps, which is 
molt painful and teazing to the 
puny The firſt fort requires 
alſamics, if the ulcer is open, 
and the matter can be expecto- 
rated, 
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gated. For this purpoſe, the firit 


of the above mixtures is a very 
elegant and effectual formula; 


two ſpoontul+ are to be taken at a 


time, twice a day : if the balſam 
purges, two drachms of the pare- 
goric elixir, added to the quantity 
of the mixture here preſcribed, 
will prevent that effect. The 
other kind of cough can only be 
palliated by incraflants ; ana for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond of the 
above compoſitions is otie of the 
moiſt ſucceisful medicines; the 
conſerve is altogether ſafe, and 
Otherwiſe well adapted to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, but of weak 
virtues : the opiate extract is the 
moſt efficacious ingredient, but 
is to be given with great caution, 
as opiates in general are apt to 
heat, to bind the body, and to 
obſtruct ex pectoration. As theſe 
bad qualities are in good meaſure 
2 by ſquills; as ſoon as 


the patient begins w complain 


of reitleſs nights from coughing, 
the third mixture may be given 
at bed - time. dee Pringle's Obſer- 
vations on the diſcaſes ot the army. 


Mis rus A E vALEIAN A. 
VFVialerian mixture. 
Take of 


Sim le pepper mint water, 

twelve ounces; 

Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce; ' 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
half an ounce ; 

Syrup of orauge peel, one ounce, 

Mix them together. 


Wird valerian root, one of the 

rincipal medicines in epilepſies 
* vertigos, ſeems to anſwer 
better when thus exhibited in 
ſubſtance, than if given in form 
of tincture or infuſion. The li- 
quors here joined to it excellently 
coincide with, and by their warmth 
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and pungency greatly improve, its 


virtues. Two ſpoonfuls of the 
mixture may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. 


HavsTvs CATHARTICUsS. 
Cathartic draught. 
Take of 1. 
Scammony, 10 grains; 
Spirit ot roſemary, 2 drachms; 
Syrup of buckthorn, 6 drachms; 
Grind the ſcamwouy with the 
ſpirit in a glais morta!, and 
when periectly incorporated, mix 
in the ſyrup. 


Take of 2. 


" Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple ; 
tpecacoanha, three grains; 
Compound juniper water, one 

ounce; *- | 
Infullon of linſeed, an ounce 
and a halt; Ef I 
Simple'{yrup, one drachm. 
Mix them together. ack 


BoTH theſe compoſitions are 
ſtrong cathartics, yet for the moſt 
part eaſy aud ſafe in operation, 
They are calculated chiefly for 
hydropic cales, in which they pro- 
cure copious evacuations, without 
weakening or fatiguing the patient 
fo much as many other medicines 
of this kind. | 


HavusTus CATHARTICUS 
SALINUS. 7 
Saline cathartic draught. 
Take of | | 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each fix drachms ; 
Boiling water, three ounces ; 
Tincture of ca:damoms, one 
drachm. | | 
Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the 
water, and ;aving [trained off 
the liquor, add to it the tinture 
of cardamoms. „ 


— 
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Tuts is a very elegant and 
agreeable ſaline purgative. Tinc- 
ture of cardamoms 1s one of the 
belt additions to liquors of this 
kind, or to the purging mineral 
waters, for rendering them ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach. # 


HAUSTUs DIAPHORETICUS. 
Diaphoretic draught. 

Take of 3 

Spirit of Mindererus, 

Syrup of meconium, each half 

an ounce; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains. 

Mix them together. 


Tuis draught is a very powerful 
ſaline diaphoretic. It is given 
with ſafety, and often with great 
benetit, in the beginning 2 
flammatory fevers, after bleeding; 


where theriaca, and other warm 


ſubſtances uſually employed, if 
they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 
increaſe the fever. | | 


HavusTvus DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic draught. 
Take of 1. 
Oxymel of iquills, one drachm 
and a half; 
Simpl. cinnamon water, one 
F 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of orange peel, each one 
drachm. TN | 
Mix them together, 


Take of 4 


Vincgarſof ſquills, one drachm 
(or one drachm and a half;) 
Salt of wormwood, half adrachm; 
Lemon juice, ſix drachms; 
Simple cinnamon water, an 
ounce and a half; | 
Spirituous pepper-mint water, 
half hn ounce; p : | 
rupof orange peel, one drachm. 
2 ſalt 2 — y and 
lemon juice be firſt mixed toge · 
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ther, and then add to them the 
other ingredients. 


Take of 3 | 
Diaxetic ſalt, two ſcruples ;. 
Oxymel of {quills, one drachm 
by meaſure ;.. * , 
Water, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together. | 


Take of. 4. 
Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops; „ 


Salt of wormwood, halfadrachmz 
Lemon juice, fix drachmsz* 
Simple pennyroyal water, an 

ounce and a half; 
Simple ſyrup ewo drachms. 
Mix them together- 5 


Tax two firſt of theſe elegant 
and efficacious compotitions are 
commended by Dr. Mead, for 
promoting urine in hydropic caſes. 
He directs them to be taken every 
night or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. The 
ſquill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, is, by the additions here 
joined to it, rendered not only 
more grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
eſtectually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. Tbe other two 
are taken from our hoſpitals ; 
in which the former, compoſed 
on the ſame plan with the two 


| E is juſtly diſtinguiſhed 


y the title ot mitior or milder; 
and the latter, containing beſides 
the ſaline matter, a modetate doſe 
of cantharides, by that of fortior 
or ſtronger. oo” 


 HavsTvs anoDYNO-DIURE» 
Fiess. 
An anodyne diuretic draught. 
py} | 
Ley of tartar, half a drachm; 
Thebaic tincture, forty drops; 
Pepper-mint water, one ounce; 
OE RT, Simple 
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Simple cinnamon water, half an 
ounce ; . 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drachms ; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, one 
drachm, 
Mix them together. 


Tnouon practitioners have 
rarely ventured to exhibit opium 
in dropſies, yet, in thoſe which 
are accompanied with great pain, 
this anodyne drug, by eaſing the 

in, and removing the ſtricture 
of the paſſages, which painful 
ſenſations always occaſion, proves 
a medicine of great ſervice, and 
notably promotes the urinary 
diſcharge. Dr. Mead has given a 
remarkable inſtance of the good 
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effects of the mixture above pre- 


ſcribed, in a perſon labouring un- 
der an aſcites and tympany at 
the ſame time, where the pain was 
intolerable, the thirſt intenſe, and 
the urine in very ſmall quantity : 
the ſtronger purgatives  nonncey $4 
the diſtemper ; ſoap, alkaline ſalts, 
nitre, and other diuretics, were 
tried in vain : this draught (when 
the patient ſeemed to = beyond 
any aſſiſtance from medicine) pro- 
cured unexpected relief, not only 
a gentle ſleep, and truce from the 


pain, but likewiſe a copious diſ- 


charge of urine. By repeating the 
medicine for a little time, every 
eight hours, and afterwards uſing 
corroborants, the cure was perfect- 
ly completed, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


L otions, Gargariſms, Injections, Sc. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA, 
Bates s alum water, 
Lond. 
AKE of 
Alum, 
White vitriol, each half an 
ounce; | 
Water, two pints. 

Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved, let the ſolution 
ſettle, and afterwards filter it 
through paper. 


' Bates directs the ſalts to be 
firſt powdered and melted over the 
fire; but this is needleis trouble, 
ſince the melting only evaporates 
the ageous parts, Which are re- 
ſtored again on the addition of the 
water. | his liquor 1s uſed for 
cleaning and neapug ulcers and 
wounds; and for*removing cuta- 
neous eruptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot, three or four 
times a day, It is ſometimes hke- 
wile einployed as a collyrium ; and 
as an injection in the gonorrhœa 
and fluor albus, wnen not accom- 


panied with virulence. 


AQUA ALUMINOSA. 
Alum water. 
Ediub. 

Take of 
Corrofive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drachms ; 
Water, two pints. 

Let the ſublimate and alum be 


ground into powder, and boiled 


with the water, ia a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſumption of half the 


water; then ſuffer the liquor to 


ſettle, and pour it off clear from 


the ſediment, 


Tuis is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters tor common wa- 
ter, which 1s equally fit for the 
purpoſe. The compoſition is de- 
ſigned chiefly for cutaneous pultules 
and ulcerations. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA, 
Sapphire coloured water. 
| Lond. - 


Take of 
Lime-water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one drachm. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cap» 
per veſlel, or along with ſome 
lates of copper, until the liquor 
acquired a ſapphire colour, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
-Lime-water, newly made, one 
p-nt ; 


Sal ammoniac, two drachms. 
Diſſolve the ſalt in the lime water, 
and let the ſolution ſtand in a 
braſs veſſel, until it has acquired 
a blue colour. | 


Tuis water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe, as a detergent of 


foul and obfiinate ulcers, and for 


taking away ſpecks or films in the 
eyes. The copper contributes 
more to its colour, than to its me- 
dicinal efficacy : for the quantity 
of the metal diſſolved is extremely 
minute, 


AQUA 
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Lond. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, three ounces ; 
_. 5 
Strong ſpit it (or oil) of vitriol, 
each two ounces; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mixture 
through paper. 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
© Styptic water. © 
 Edinb. 

Take of 2h 
Blue vitriol, | 
Alum, each three ounces ; 
Water, two pints. N 

Boil them until the ſalts are diſ- 
ſolved, then filter the liquor, 
and add two drachms of oil of 
vitriol. 


Tnzsx compoſitions are formed 
upon the ſtyptic, recommended by 
Sydenham, for Ropping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external 
| hemorrhages: for this purpoſe, 
cloths or doflils are to be dipped in 
the liquor, and applied to the 
part. ; 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHORATA. 
Canpborated witriolic water, 


Take of 
White vitriol, half an ounce ; 
Camphor, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved; and after the feces 
have ſublided, filter the liquor 
through paper. 


Tr1sisanunfrugalmethod of ma- 
naging camphor, the greateſt part 
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AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CARULEA.. 
Blue vitriolic water. 


Part IV. 


of which ſeparates with the feces 
of the vitriol, very little of it 
remaining ſuſpended in the water, 
The Edinburgh college, in the 
preceding edition of their pharma- 
copœia, had a preparation under 
the title of Aqua r HTHATUuI- 
oA, differing little otherwiſe from 
the above than in the quantity 
of water being gteater, and in 
an addition of tutty and bole, 
ingredients Which could be of no 
uſe, as not being ſoluble in water, 
and ſubſiding from it in ſtanding. 
They have therefore, at the late 
revilal of their pharmacopœia, re- 
duced this preparation to the fol- 
lowing more fimple form. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 
Vi.itriolic water. 


Edinò. 
Take of 
White vitriol, two drachms; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil till the vitriol is diſſolved, and 
then filter the liquor, 


WHERE the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, theſe ſolutions of white 
vitriol are very uſeful applica- 
tions: the ſlighter inflammations 
will frequently yield to this medi- 
cine, without any other aſſiſtance; 
in the more violent ones, venzſec- 
tion and cathartics are to be pre · 
miſed to its uſe, 


AQUA PHAGEDANICA. 
 Phagatenic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 5 
Lime-water, one pint; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
half a drachm; | 


Let a ſolution be made. 


Tuis is deſigned for waſhing 
and cleanſing old foul ulcers, and 
preventing the growth of fungous 
fleſh, It is for moſt purpoſes — 
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ther too acrid to be uſed without 
dilution, 


GARGARISMA geo] 
Aſiringent gargari/m. 

Take of onde 6 
. Oak bark, one ounce ; 

Alum, one drachm ; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, 
when ſtrained, will amount only 
to one pint; to which add the 
alum and the honey. 


GARGARISMA COMMUNE, / 
Common gargariſm. 
Take of 
TinQure of roſes, one pint; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


Or, 
Take of | 
Water, fix ounces ; 
Nitre, one drachm ; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce. 
Mix them together, Where acids 
are requiſite, forty drops of the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol are added 
to this com poſition. 


GARGARISMA DETERCENS, 
Detergent gar gariſm. 

Take of ee 
Emollient decoction, one pint; 
Tincture of myrrh, one ounce; 
Honey, an ounce and a half. 

Mix them together. 


GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces ; 
Figs, four in number ; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ſtrain the liquor. 


Tursz liquors are uſed for 
waſhing the mouth and fauces ; 
the firſt, where the parts are ex- 
tremely relaxed ; the ſecond and 


and ſoften it. 


third, where ulcerations require to 
be 3 or the excretions of 
thick viſcid ſaliva promoted; and 
the fourth, where the mouth 1s 
dry, parched and rigid, to moifien 
In ſome caſes, 
volatile ſpirits may be advantage- 
ouſly joined to theſe kinds of pre- 
parations. Dr. Pringle informs 
us, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
he has obſerved little benefit arifing 
from the common gargles ; that 
ſuch as were of an acid nature 
ſeemed to do more harm than 
good, by contracting the emunc- 
tories of the ſaliva and mucus, 
and thickening thoſe humours ; 
that the decoction of figs in milk 
and water ſeemed to have a con- 
trary effect, eſpecially if ſome 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was added, 
by which the ſaliva was made 
thinner, and the glands brought 


to ſecrete more freely; a circum- 


ſtance always conducive ta the 
cure. 


EN EMA 7 AMYLO. 
Starch glyſter. 
Take of 6 


Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces ; 
Linſeed oil, half an ounce. 
— the gelly over a gentle 
re, and then mix in the oil. 
Forty drops of liquid laudanum 
are ſometimes added. My 


Ex EMA ANODYNUM, five 
4 OPIATUM, 
Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 
Take of nn 
Infuſion of linſeed, ſix ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops, 
G 
Mutton broth, five ounces; 
Thebaic extract, three grains. 


ENEMA ANTICOLICUM., 
Glyfter againſt the colic. 
Take of ATT | 
Common decoction, half a pint; 


Tinctura 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tinctura ſacra, one ounce ; 

Common ſalt, one drachm; 
 Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


ENEMA ASTRINGENS, 
Aſtringent glyſter. 
Take of a 


Lime-water, ten ounces ; 
Japonic confeQion, half an 
ounce. 


| Mix them together for a glyſter, 
of which one half is to be inject- 


ed at a time. 


Ex EMA ASTRINGENS 
BALSAuicun. 
Aſtringent balſamic glyſter. 
This is made by adding to the 
foregoing half an ounce of Lo- 
catelli's Palſam, diſſolved in the 


| yolk of an egg. 


ENEMA COMMUNE. 
Common glyſter. 
Take of 
Common decoction, 
ounces; 
Lenitive eleQary, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


EngMA DOMESTICUM. 
| Domeſtic glyſter. 
Take of 
Cows milk, half a piat; 
Brown ſugar, > 
Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together, 


© EneMaA EMOLLIENS. 
Take of 
Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cows milk, balf a pouud. 


Let the oil be beat up with the 


yolk of one egg, and thea ad 


- 
- 
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Ex RMA FOETIDUM. 
Fetid glyſter. 
Take of 605 


Aſafœtida, two drachms ; 
Rue, 

Savin, each half an ounce; 
Oil olive, one ounce; 

Oil of amber, half a drachm; 
Water, one pint and a half. 
Boil the water with the rue and 
ſavin, till half a pint is waſted, 
then ſtrain off the remaining 
decoction, and mix with it the 


aſaſctida and the oils. Half the 


quantity of the compoſition here 


directed, is to be injected at a 
time, 


ENEMA PURGANS. 
Nur gi ly er. 
Take of eins Kl 


Common decoction, half a pint; 
White ſoap, one ounce; 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 
and a half. 
Mix them together. 


n 
ur pentine er. 
Take of YI 
Common decoction, ten ounces; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg) half an 
ounce ; 
Linſeed oil, one ounce. 
Mix them togerher. 


THe uſes of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles, The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 
lient, and aſtringent glyſters, are 
uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 


vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 


of the inteſtines, defend them 
from being corroded by the acri- 
monious humours, to heal their 
exulcerations, and eaſe the pains 
which accompany theſe diſorders. 
The turpentine glyſter is injected 
in vephritic 17 the fœtid in 
hyſteric ones. The others are 

| calculated 
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calculated for unloading the in- 
teſtines of their contents, where 
the exhibition of purgatives in 
other forms is improper, or unſafe. 
Glyſters have been looked upon 
by ſome as mere topical applica- 
tions, whoſe operation was confin- 
ed to the inteſtine, into which they 
are received. But experience has 
ſhewn, that in many caſes their ac- 
tion is extended much farther: 
thus the turpentine glyſter, above 
deſcribed, promotes the diſcharge 
by the kidneys, and communicates 
to the urine a violet ſmell ; and 
the anodyne glyſter proves narco- 
tic, as if a moderate doſe of opi- 
um had been ſwallowed : perſons 
have been inebriated by ſpirituous 
glyſters; and ſome affirm, that 
life has been + 4,94 for ſeveral 
_ by thoſe of a nutritious 
ind, 


InjJECTIO BALSAMICA, 
Balſamic injection. 
Take of 


Balſam of Copaiba, half an 


ounce ; 
Lime-water, fix ounces ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 
with the yolk of one . and 


then gradually add lime- 
water and honey. 


InjeCT1O MERCURIALIS» 
Mercurial injection. 

Take of 
Quickſilver, = 
Balſam of Copaiba, each half an 

ounce ; | 
Roſe-water, half a pint, 

Rub the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they are perfeQly in- 
corporated ; then mix with them 
the yolk of an egg, and after- 
wards add the roſe-water. 


Tuis and the foregoing pre 
ration are deſigned te 
into the urethra in virulent gonor- 
rhceas, for cleanſing and deterging 
the parts, = 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
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_ CHAPTER X. 


Pla gers. 


DLAST ERS are compoſed chief- 


ly of oily aud unctuous ſub- 


ttances, united with powders, into. 


fuch a confiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold, 
without ſticking to the fingers: that 
it may be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall 
heat; and that by the warmth of 
the human budy it be fo tenacious, 
as readily to adhere both to the 
Part on which it is applied, and to 
the jubſtance on which it is ſpread. 
There is however a difference in 
the confiltence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be 
applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 
tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
mould be very ſoft and yielding; 
whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an 
ounce of yellow wax, and half 
an ounce of any proper powder, 
will make a plaſter of the firit 
conſiſtence; for a hard one, an 
ounce more of wax, and half an 
ounce more of powder may be 
added. Plaſters may likewilg be 
made of reſins, gummy-rehns, 
&c. without wax, efpecially in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription : for 
officinals, theſe compolitions are 
leſs proper, as they ſoon grow too 
ſoft in keeping, and fall flat in a 
warm air. ; 
It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſ- 
ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compoſition of the plaſler. 
The coction was continued till the 


herb was almoſt criſp, with care to 


revent the matter from contract. 
1ng a black colour: after which 
the liquid was ſtrained off, and ſet 
on the fire again till all the aque- 
ous moiſture had exhaled. We 
have already obſerved, that this 
treatment does not communicate 
to the oils any very valuable qua- 
lities even relative to their uſe 
in a fluid ſtate: much leſs can 
platters, made with ſuch oils, re- 
ceive any conſiderable efficacy from 
the herbs. 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of 
an excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſs for ſeveral 
other platters. 

In the boiling of theſe compo- 
ſitions, a quantity of water muſt 
be added, to prevent the plaſter 
from burning and growing black. 
Such water, as it may be neceſſary 
to add during the boiling, muſt 
be previouſly made hot: tor cold 
liquor would not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the 


matter to explode, and be thrown 


about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator; this acci- 
dent will equally bappen upon the 
addition of hot water, if the plaiter 
is extremely hot. 


EMPLASTERUM ANODY- 
NUM. 
Anodyne plaſter. 
Edinb. . 


Take of 
White refin, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum, each four ounces; 


Cummin ſeeds, three ounces ; 
Black 
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Black ſoap, four ounces. 

Melt the reſin and the gums toge- 
ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 
the whole into a plaſter, 


Tr1s plaſter ſometimes gives 
eaſe in ſlight rheumatic pains, 
which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humours 
to the part, and putting in motion 
and repelling ſuch as already ſtag- 
nate there, gt 


EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 


Antihyfteric plaſter. 
Edinb. 4 
Take of 


Galbanum, twelve ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Yellow wax, each fix ounces; 
Venice turpentine, | 
Cummin ſeeds in powder, 
Aſafcetida, each four ounces. 
Mix and make them into a plaſter. 


Tuis plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes, and 
ſometimes with good effect. 


EMPLASTRUM 
ATTRAHENS. 
Drawing plaſter. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow reſin, 

Yellow wax, each three pounds 

Tried mutton ſuet, one pound. 
Melt them together, and, whilſt 

the maſs remains fluid, pals it 

through a ſtrainer. 


Tuis is a very well contrived 
pla%er for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title. It is calculated to ſup- 
ply the place of melilot plaſter, 
whoſe great irritation, when em- 
picyed for the dreſſing of bliſters, 
has been continually complained 


Plaſters. _ 


of. This was owing to the large 
quantity of reſin contained an it, 
which is here, for that reaſon, re- 


this purpoſe : 
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trenched. It ſhould ſeem that, 
when deſigned only for dreſſing 
bliſters, the reſin ought to be 
intirely omitted, unleſs where a 
continuance of the pain and irri- 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
their conſiſtence 
makes them fit uneaſy, and their 


adhefiveneſs renders the * 


them off painful. Cerates, whic 
are ſofter and leſs adheſive, ap- 
pear much more eligible: the ce- 
ratum album will ſerve for general 
uſe; and for ſome particular pur- 
poſes the ceratum citrinum may be 
applied. | 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Wax plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, four pounds; 
White reſin, 
Mutton ſuet, each two pounds. 


Melt them together into a plaſter, 


which ſupplies the place of me- 
lilot plaſter, 1 


Tuis plaſter is ſimilar to the 
foregoing ; but the further reduc- 
tion of the refin renders it for ſome 
purpoſes more eligible, 


EMPLASTRUM 
CEPHALICUM, * 
Cephalic plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of 1 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 

mace, one Ounce, h 

Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax 

together; then add, firſt, the 
8 . labdanum, 
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labdanum, and afterwards the 
oil of mace. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
' Tacamahaca in powder, 
Yellow wax, 
Venice turpentine, each four 
ounces ; 

Oil of lavender, two drachms; 
Oil of amber, one drachm. 
Melt the tacamahaca with the wax, 
and then add the turpentine, 
that a plaſter may be formed: 
when this compound is taken 
from the fire, and grown almoſt 

cold, mix in the oils, 


Tus plaſters are applied, in 
. weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forehead, &c. and 
ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. 
Schulze relates, that an invete- 
rate rheumatiſm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the 
teeth, and occaſioned intolerable 
pain, was completely cured in two 
days by a plaſter of this kind, 
(with the addition of a little opi- 
um) applied to the part, after 
many other remedies had been 
tried in vain. He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded, 
under the plaſter, in drops, which 
were ſo acrid as to corrode the 
Cuticle. 


EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO 
Plaſter of hemlock, with am- 
moniacum. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
ounces; 
Gum ammoniacum, 8 ounces ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 
fulcient to diſſolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſolution, and 
having ſtrained the mixture, 
boil it to the conſiſtence of a 
plaſter, 
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Tais pope was formerly ſup. 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen, and diſtenſions of the hy- 

ochondres, For ſome time paſt, 
it has been, among us, entirely ne- 
glected; and hence the London 
college, at the late reviſal of their 
pharmacopceia, omitted it. But 
the high reſolvent power which 
Dr. Storck has diſcovered in hem- 
lock, and which he found it to ex- 
ert in this as well as 1n other forms, 
entitle it to further trials, The 
plaſter * very well contrived, 
and the additional ingredients well 
choſen for aſſiſting the efficacy of 
the hemlock. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE, + 


Common plaſter, uſually called 
Diachylon. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Oil olive, one gallon : 
Litharge, ground into a moſt 
ſubtle powder, five pounds. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, 
till the oil and litharge unite, 
and acquire the conſiſtence of a 
ee If all the water ſhould 
e conſumed before this hap- 
pens, add ſome more water pre- 

viouſly made hot, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Oil olive, ſix pints; 
Litharge, three pounds. 
Boil them into a plaſter. 


Tur heat in theſe proceſſes 
ſhould be gentle, and the matter 
kept continually ſtirring, other- 
wife it ſwells up, and is apt to 
run over the veſlel. If the com- 


polition proves diſcoloured, the 


addition 


— . 
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ther- 
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addition of a little white lead and 
oil will improve the colour. 

| heſe plaſters are the common 
applications in excoriations of the 
kin, flight flelh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, 
and ſomewhat warm, and defend 
it from the air, which is all that 
can be expected, in theſe caſes, 
from any plaſter. Some of our 
induſtrious medicine-makers have 
thought theſe purpoſes might be 
anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
tion, and accordingly have added 
a large quantity of common whit- 
ing and hogs lard: this, how- 
erer, is by no means allowable, 
not only as it does not ſtick 10 well, 
but likewiſe as the lard 1s apt to 
grow rancid and acrimonious. The 
counterfeit is diſtinguiſhable by the 
eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
ADHASIVUM. 


Common flicking plaſter. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Yellow reſin, half a pound. 
Melt the common 2 over a 
very gentle fire; then add the 
reſin, firſt reduced into powder, 
that it may melt the ſooner; and 
mix them all together. 
This plaſter may otherwiſe be 
made, by taking, inſtead of 
the common plaſter, its ingre- 
dients, oil and litharge, and 
adding the reſin a little be- 
fore they have come to the 
due confiſtence ; then continue 
the boiling, till the plaſter 1s 
finiſhed, | 
It turns out the moſt elegant 
nen made by this laſt meth 


EMPLASTRUM 
ADHASIVUM, 
Sticking plaſter. 
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Edinb. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, two pounds; 
Burgundy pitch, one pound. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
a plaſter, 


* 

Tust: plaſters are uſed chiefly 

as adheſives, for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNSE -. 


cum GUMMI. | 
Common plaſter with gums. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, 3 pounds; 
Galbanum rained, 8 ounces z 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each 3 ounces. 

Melt the galbanum with the tur- 
pentine over a gentle fire, and 
2 in the frankincenſe, re- 

uced to powder : then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liqueſied by a 
very gentle heat. 

Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take the 
oil and litharge boiled together: 
as ſoon as theſe unite, - before 
they have acquired the conſiſt- 
ence of a plaſter, the other in- 
gredients are to be added. 


EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM, 
| Edinb. . 
Take of | 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Litharge, 1 pound and a half; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Venice turpentine, | 
Yellow wax, each half a pound. 
Boil the oil with a litharge to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter; then add 
the other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord- 


ing to art, 
82 


Born 
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Bor u theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives ; par- 
ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part 
of the matter has been maturated 
and diſcharged, for ſuppurating 
or diſcuſſing the remaining hard 


part. 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM, 
vulgo OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron plaſter, commonly called 
Oxytroceum. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Burgundy pitch, 

Yellow wax, each one pound; 
_ Galbanum, 
Tar, each half a pound; 
Saffron rubbed into powder, two 
Ounces. 

Let the Burgundy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 
over a gentle fire; then add the 
tar and ſaffron, and make the 
whole into a plaſter, 


Tuils infrugal and injudicious 
compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the parts to which it is applied, 
eſpecially the tendinous ones ; to 
warm in a great degree ; and to re- 
ſolve and diſcuſs cold tumours. Tar 
is now introduced as an ingredi- 
ent, in the room of Venice turpen- 
tine, myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 
Cummin plaſter. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
Yellow wax, | 
Cummin ſeeds, 

Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces, 


Melt the piich with the wax; 


then ſprinkle in the other in- 
gredients, firſt reduced into a 
powder, and mix the whole well 
together, 
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Tuis plaſter ſtands recommend. 
ed as a moderately warm diſcuti- 
ent; and is directed by ſome to be 
applied to the hypogaſtric region, 
for ſtrengthening the viſcera, and 
expelling flatulencies. 


80 


. 


| 
E MPLASTRUM | 
DEFENSIVUM. 
Defenſive plaſter. x 
Edinb. i 
Take of a 
Litharge, two pounds; : 
Oil olive, four pints ; , 
Yellow wax, 
Olibanum, in powder, x F 
Venice turpentine, each four : 
Ounces ; ? | 
Colcothar of vitriol, ſix ounces, WM F 
Boil the oil with the litharge, till MY *© 
they have acquired nearly the 8 
conſiſtence of a plaiter : in this MY ” 
liquefy the wax, and then add MI © 
the other ingredients, ſo as to WI © 
form the whole into a plaſter ac- q 
cording to art. | x 
Tus plaſter is laid round the M ©: 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 1 
other dreſſings, for defending them 1. 
from inflammation, and a fluxion 
of humours ; which, however, as b. 


Mr. Sharp very jultly obſerves, 
plaſters, on account of their con- | 
ſiſtence, tend rather to bring on 
than to prevent. ; 


EMPLASTRUM e MELILoro. ; 
Melilot plaſter. ; 
Take of 


Melilot leaves, freſh, fix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
White reſin, eight pounds; 


Vellow wax, four pounds. 


Boil the herb in the melted ſuet til 
it is almoſt criſp; then ſtronglj 
preſs out the ſuet, and adding 
the reſin and wax, boil 8 
whole a little, ſo as to make 
plaſter thereof. | 


TI 


0. | 
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Txr1s plaſter has been frequently 
made uſe of for dreſſing bliſters. 
(See EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS) 
The London college have dimi- 
niſhed the quantity of reſin, to 
render the compoſition leſs irritat- 
ing; and likewiſe omitted the 
herb, as being of no ſignificancy 
towards the uſe of the plaſter, 
and of a very diſagreeable ſcent, 
a circumſtance of primary conſe- 
quence to be avoided in diſorders, 
where freedom from diſturbance, 
and every means that can contri- 
bute to quiet reſt, ought, by all 
poſſible endeavours, to be pro- 
cured : not to mention the miſ- 
chievous adulterations ſometimes 
practiſed in this plaſter with irri- 
rating materials, for procuring the 
green colour, which is made its 
marketable characteriſtic, more 
compendiouſly than by the decoc- 
tion of the herb. The moſt cer- 
tain method of diſcovering abuſes 
of this kind, is to put a little of 
the plaſter into ſome ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac: if it tinges the ſpi- 
rit blue, we may be certain it is 
adulterated. The London college 
has ſubſtituted to this plaſter the 
enplaſtrum attrahens, and the Edin- 
burgh the emplaſtrum cereum. 


EMPLASTRUM ex AMMO- 
NIACO cum MERCURIO. 
Plaſter of ammoniacum wit}; 

Mercury. | 
Lond. 
Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, one 
pound; | 
Quickfilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
drachm. | | 
Grind the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſes to 
appear; then, having melted 
the ammoniacum, add it gra- 
dually, a little before it cools, 
to this mixture; and let the 
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whole be perfectly mingled to- 
gether. ; 


Tunis is a very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter: if in ſome caſes it 
ſhould not prove adheſive enough, 
the addition of a ſmall quantity 
-_ turpentine will readily make it 
0. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO. 
Common plaſter 28 mercury. 
nd. 

Take of ket? 
Common plaſter, one pound; 
Quickſilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 

drachm;z 91% 
Make them into a plaſter, after the 
Wo nog as the foregoing. ' 
EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial plaſter. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
ry” + a pound and a 
half ; 
Quickſilver, eight ounces z 
Venice turpentine, one ounce z 
Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and a 
half. 
Grind the quickfilver in a mortar, | 
with the turpentine and ſtorax, 
until they are perfectly incorpo- 
rated; and then, having melt- 
ed the gum plaſter, and taken 
it from the fire, add to it this 
mixture. 5 | 


Tusk mercurial plaſters are 
looked on as powerful reſolvents 
and diſcutients, acting with much 
greater certainty in theſe inten- 
tions, than any compoſition of 
vegetable ſubſtances alone; the 
mercury exerting itielf in a con- 
ſiderable degree, and being ſome- 
times introduced into the habit, 
in ſuch quantity as to affe& the 

Si z mouth. 
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mouth. Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, are ſaid ſometimes 
to yield to them. 


EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
7”: bd hed plaſter, 
Ld 


Take of 
Oil olive, four pints ; 

Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powder, two pounds and 
a half. 

Make them into a plaſter, after 
the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter : but 
more water is here required, and 
greater care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent the compoſition from burn- 
ing and growing black, 


Tuis is uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 
otherwiſe than in colour. It has an 
inconvenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and therefore the Edinburgh 
college have pow omitted this com- 


poſition. 


EMPLASTRUM DE Mix iO CUM 
| SAPONE. | 
Red lead plaſter with ſoap. 

This is made by adding to the fore- 
going plaſter taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture 15 evapo- 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a 
pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices: ftir the whole 
ſtrongly together, until the ſoap 
is liquefied, and a plaſter formed 
according to art. 


Ta1s is mucheſteemed by ſome, 
ſor diſcuſſing gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 
Whatever virtues it may have di- 
ſtina from the general ones of the 
applications of this claſs, they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap ; and 
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foap, in the form of plaſters, does 
not appear to exert much of the 
efficacy which it does in forms of a 
fofter conſiſtence. | 


EMPLASTRUM e 
MUCILAGIN IBUS. 


Plaſter of 85 


Take of 


Yellow wax, forty ounces ; 

Oil of mucilages, half a pint; 

Gum ammomacum, flrained, 

half a pound ; | 

Common turpentine, 2 ounces, 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 

turpentine ; and having, in an- 

other veſſel, liquefied the wax 

with the oil, add this latter mix- 

ture to the other. 

Some have been accuſtomed te 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, 
common oil olive, flavoured with 
fenugreek ſeeds ; and poſſibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitred as a 
venial one; for the oil of muci- 
lages, genuinely made, contains 
ſcarce any thing of ary of the in- 
gredients, except that part of the 
fenugreek ſeeds wherein their fla- 
vour reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 
terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name. See p. 330. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS 
— 6, laſier. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, two pounds ; 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragons blood, three ounces. 

Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into a powder. 

The dragons blood ſhould be re- 
duced to a very fine powder, 
otherwiſe the mixture will not 
be of an uniform colour. 


Tu is is a reformation of the la- 
borious andinjudicious compoſition 
deſcribed 


O. 


ion 
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deſcribed in our preceding phar- 
macopœias, under the title of Eu- 
PLASTRUM AD HERNIAM; and 
though far the moſt elegant and 
ſimple, is as effectual, for that pur- 
poſe, as any of the medicines of 
this kind. If conſtantly worn, with 
a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 
dren, frequently do ſervice ; though 
perhaps not ſo much from any 
firengthening quality of the ingre- 
dients, as from its being a ſoſt, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that — 
compoſed of ſty ptie medicines, con- 
ſtringe and ſtrengthen the part to 
which they are applied; but on no 
very juſt foundation: for plaſters 
in general relax, rather than aſ- 
tringe, the unuous ingredients 
neceſſary in their compoſition, 
counteracting and deſtroying the 
effect of the others. 


EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
Soap plaſter. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 

Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a 
plaſter. Take care not to let it 
grow too cold before you form it 
into rolls; for then it will prove 
too brittle. 


Tuis plaſter differs only in co- 


lour from the red lead platter with 


ſoap, above-mentioned. 


EMPLASTRUM 
SAPONACEUM, 


Saponaceous plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Gum plaſter, three pounds ; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, half a pound. 


Melt the gum plaſter, and mix into 
it the ſoap. 
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Hers the addition of the gums 
is ſuppoſed to promote the teſolv- 
ent virtue of the ſoap, 


EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM. 
Stomach plaſter. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Soft labdanum, three ounces ; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce; 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 

mace, each half an ounce; 

Eſſential oil of mint, 1 drachm. 

Having melted the frankincenſe, 
add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the 

oil of mace; afterwards mix 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint; and beat them toge- 
ther, in a warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel. 


THis is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are 
not fit for keeping) and to be but 
moderately adheſive, ſo as not to 
offend the ſkin, and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken off and renewed, which theſe 
ſorts of applications, in order to 
their producing any conſiderable 
effect, require to be. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Yellow wax, eight ounces ; | : 


Tacamahaca in powder, 
ounces ; 

Cloves, powdered, two ounces ; 

Palm oi ſix ounces; 

Expreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and a half; 

Eſſential oil of mint, 2 drachms. 

Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the palm oil; then removin 
the mixture from the fire, ad 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THEese plaſters are applied to the 
pit of the ſtomach, in weakneſs of 
that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 
order improperly called the heart- 
burn, &c. and ſometimes with good 
ſucceſs The pit of the ſtomach, 
however, as Hoffman has obſerved, 
is not always the moſt proper place 
for applications of this kind to be 
made to: if applied to the five 
lower ribs of the left ſide, towards 
the back, the ſtomach will in ge- 
neral receive more benefit from 
them: for it appears from anato- 
mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
of it is ſituated there. 


EMPLASTRUM 
VESICATORIUM. 
Bliflering plaſter, or epiſpaſtic 
| plaſter. 
Face Lond. 
Take of 
Drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
Cantharides, one pound; » 
Vinegar, half a pint. 
Melt the drawing plaſter, and a 
little before it grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder; then add 
the vinegar, and work them well 
together. 


Take of 
Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces; 
Venice turpentine, 
Cantharides, each fix ounces. 

Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, and add them to 

the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted together, ſo-as to make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord- 
ing to art. 


Compound ehiſpaſic plaſter, 
. 71 * 
Take of 


Edinb. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
the other ingredients, and make 


them into a plaſter, according 


trouble of making any 
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Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces; 
Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, eighteen 
ounces; 
Muſtard ſeed, 
Black pepper, each one ounce ; 
Verdigriſe, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 
Melt the wax and pitch together; 
then add the turpentine ; and 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
ere. and mixed together; 
eeping them continually ſtir- 
ring, ſo as to make a plaſter 
thereof according to art. 
The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders. 


Tuis laſt compoſition has long 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, 
as the moſt infallible bliſter : tho” 
either of the other two anſwer the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whe- 
ther the vinegar 1n the firſt is of 
any advantage, is. greatly to be 
doubted : in ſome caſes, indeed, it 
has been obſerved, that the plaſter 
without this addition ſeemed at firſt 
to fail of its effect, and that on 
taking it off, and rubbing the part 
with vinegar, the ſame plaſter, ap- 
— again, has bliſtered freely: 

ut this does not appear to be ſo 
much owing to any peculiar qua- 
lity of the vinegar, as to its ſoft- 
ening the ſkin when applied in this 
manner, and fitting it for the ac- 
tion of the cantharides : when 
mixed with the other ingredients of 
the plaſter, it has not this effect: it 
likewiſe exhales in keeping, inſo- 
much that the compoſition, though 
ſufficiently ſoft at firſt, becomes, 
in no long time, too dry. Some 
have been accuſtomed to ſpare the 
later on 

purpoſe for bliſtering, by occaſi- 
onally ſpreading ſome of the-can- 
tharides in powder upon a com- 
mon plaſter. 


Eu- 


Chap. 10. 


EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO 
DISCUTIENS. 


An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 


Take of | | 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces ; 
Camphor, three drachms ; 
Thebaic extract, one drachm 

and a half. 

Grind the camphor, with ſome 
drops of oil olive, into a very 
ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 
Warm plaſter. 
Take of | 
Gum plaſter, one ounce ; 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drachms. 
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Melt them together over a gentle 
e 


EMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS., 


Suppurating plaſter. 
Take of TOY 


Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 


half ; 


Burgundy pitch, half an ounce.. 


Melt them together, 


Tus uſes of the three foregoing 


compoſitions, which are taken fr 


our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently. 
vious from their titles. The warm 


plaſter is a very ſtimulating appli- 
cation, of great uſe in fixed pains, 


as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 
ginning chilblains, &c, 17 20 


| 
| 
| 
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CHATTER IX 


Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


# INTMENTS and liniments 
e differ from plaſters little o- 
therwife than in conſiſtence. Any 
of the officinal plaſters, dilated 
with ſo much oil as will reduce it 
to the thickneſs of ſtiff honey, 
forms an ointment : by farther in- 
creaſing the oil, it becomes a lini- 
ment. _— 
UNGUENTUM 
ZAGYPTIACUM. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Verdigriſe, finely powdered, five 
Ounces z 
Honey, fourteen ounces ; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZAGYPTIACUM. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Verdigriſe, reduced into a very 
ſubtile powder, five ounces ; 


Honey, fourteen ounces by 
weight; 

Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mea- 
ſure. 


Boil theſe ingredients together, 
over a gentle fire, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence, and 
a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the 
thicker part falls to the bottom; 
the thinner, which floats on the 
top, is called ne Apytiacum. 


Tarxsr preparations are deſigned 
only for external uſe, for cleanſing 
and deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh : they are ſer- 
viceable alſo in venereal ulcerati- 
ons of the mouth and tonſils. If for 


particular purpoſes they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhakin 

the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the chick 
matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains preateſt part of the verdi- 
griſe) with the upper thin one. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM, 
| White oint ment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, three ounces. 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly 
ſtirring, till grown thoroughly 


cold. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Oil olive, three pints; 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 

White wax, nine ounces. 

Melt the wax in the oil, then gra- 
dually add the ceruſſe, and ſtir 
them well together, that they 

may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment. 


Turss are uſeful, cooling, emol- 
lient ointments, of good ſervice in 
excorĩations, and other likefrettings 


of the ſkin. The ceruſſe is omitted 


in the firſt preſcription, on a ſuſ- 
icion that it might produce ſome 
i] effects, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. Though 
there does not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of ce- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the leſs 
neceſlary here, as there is another 
Olnt- 
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ointment containing a more active 
preparation of the ſame metal, the 
unguentum ſaturninum ; which may 
be occaſionally mixed with this, 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes 
where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated white ointment. 
Lond. s 
This is made by adding to the 
white ointment a drachm and a 
half of camphor, previouſly 
ground with ſome drops of oil 
of almonds, i 


Edinb. * 
Take of 


The white ointment, one pound; 
Camphor, rubbed with a little 
oil, one drachm and a half. 
Mix them together. 


Tus ointments are ſuppoſed 
to be more diſcutient than the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu- 
taneous heats, itching, and ſer- 
piginous eruptions. "They ſhould 
be kept in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe 
the camphor will ſoon exhale : 
their ſmelling ſtrong of this in- 
oredient is the beſt mark of their 
goodneſs. 


UNGUENTUM ex 
_— HAA. 
Ointment of mar ſhmallows. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Oil of mucilages, three pints ; 
Yellow wax, one pound 3 
Yellow reſin, halt a pound; 
Common turpentine, twoounces. 

Melt the reſin and wax with the 
oil; then, having taken them 
from the fire, add the turpen- 
tine, and, while the mixture re- 
mains hot, ſtrain it. | 


UxcuenTUM ANTIPSORICUM. 


* 
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Tuis 0intment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient which it 
takes its name from (ſee p. 330.) 
and therefore the Edinburgh col- 
lege has omitted it. 


* 


Ointmers againſt the itch. 

Take of Yo | 
Elecampane root, freſh, 
Sharp-pointed dock root, freſh, 

each three ounces 
Water-creſles, freſh and bruiſed, 
ten ounces ; | 
Hogs lard, four pounds 
Yellow wax, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces ; 
Vinegar, one pint ; 
Water, three pints. 

Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinezar, till half 
the liquor is conſumed ; ſtrain _ 
and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
rainder ; add to it the water= 
creſſes and the lard, and boif 
them till the moiſture is exhal- 
ed ; then preſs out the ointment, 
and liquefy in it the wax and the 
oil of bays. 

Sulphur is added to this oint- 
ment occaſionally, 


UnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM 
cum MERCURIO, 
Ointment againſt the itch with 

Mercury. 
This is made by adding to the ſore- 
going ointment four ounces of 
quickfilver, killed with a ſuſſi- 
cient quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine, and mixing them together, 
according to art, into an un- 
guent. x 


Turks ointments are very inele- 
gant ones, and rarely made uſe of. 
The firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects; and though thoſe with 
ſulphur and mercury are of un- 
doubted efficacy, yet they are by 
no means ſuperior to the more 

ſimple 
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fimple ointments of thoſe drugs de- 
ſcribed hereafter. Phe Edinburgh 
college has, therefore, at the late 
reformation, very properly omitted 
both the antipſoric ointments. 


AUNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
f FLAV UM. 


Yellow Baſilicum ointment. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint; 

Yellow wax, 

Yellow reſin, 

Burgundy pitch, each 1 pound. 

Corumon turpentine, three 
ounces. 

Melt the wax, reſin, and pitch, 
along with the oil over #gentie 
fire; then take them from the 
fire, add the turpentine, and, 
whilſt the mixture remains hot, 


ſtrain it. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
White reſin, one pound and a 
half; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound; 
Oil olive, oue pint. 
Melt the wax and reſin in the oil; 
then add the turpentine, and 
ſtrain out the ointment. 


4 Tu ess are commonly employed 
In dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſng 
Aud incarnating wounds and ul- 
cers. I hey differ very little, if ac 
all, in their efteas, from the /ini- 
mentum Arc#t. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
| NIGRUM vel | 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
Black bafilicum ointment ; or ointment 
of four . ingredients, 

1 Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint; 
Yeliow wax, 


\ 
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Yellow reſin, 

Dry pitch, each nine ounces. 
Melt them all together, and, whilſt 

the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off. 


Tuis ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 
apt to render them foul, and pro- 
duce fungous fleſh ; at preſent is is 
rarely made uſe of; the yellow ba- 
filicum, and the liniment of Arcæ- 
us, being in general preferred. 

In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peeia the black baſilicum is direct- 
ed as follows: | 


Take of 
Yellow wax, 
White reſin, 
Mutton ſuet, 
Tar, each half a pound ; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half. 
Melt them over a gentle fire, ſtir- 
ring them well together ; and 
then ſtrain the ointment, 


How far the alterations here 
made may contribute to prevent the 
inconveniences above complained 
of, or indeed whether the objecti- 
ons to the old ointment were well 
founded, I cannot take upon me to 
determine. Thoſe who are the molt 
converſant in the uſe of theſe ſorts 
of applications, are apt to aſcribe 
more to the compoſition than it has 
any ſhare in producing, 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM. 
VIRIDE. 
Green haſilicum ointment. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces; 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
_ ſure; N 
Verdigriſe prepared, one ounce. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 

„ ment, | & 


x 
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Tuts ointment is an efficacious 


detergent. Our hoſpitals have been 
accuſtomed to prepare an ointment 
greatly reſembling this, under the 
title of Unguentum wiride detergens. 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM, 
Yellow ointment. 
| Edinb. 
Take of | 
aickfilver, one ounce ; 

Spirit of nitre, two ounces ; 
Hogs lard, tried, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 
rit of nitre, by digeſtion in a 
ſand-heat ; and, whilſt the ſo- 
lution 1s very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by it- 
ſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 
ſtiff. Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint- 

ment. | 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
FORTIUS. 
The flronger blue ointment. 
Lond. 

Take of 

. Hogs lard tried, two pounds; 
uickſilver, one pound; 

Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 

an ounce. 

Grind thequickfilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur till they are per 
fealy incorporated; then gra- 
dually add the lard heated, and 
mix- them caretully together. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
MITIUS. 
The milder blue ointment. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, four pounds ; 
Quickſilver, one pound ; 
Commgn turpentine, one ounce; 
Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine in a mortar till it ceaſes 


to appear; then gradually add 


ak. 
37 
the lard warmed, and carefully 
mix them together. 


This laſt unguent turns out of a 
muc}; better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which is of a very dingy 
hue. Mercurial unguents have in 
many caſes the ſame effe&s wi 
the preparations .of this — 
taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent frequently employed, not only 
againſt cutane6us diſorders, as al- 
terants, but likewiſe in venereal and 
other obſtinate cales, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm excited 
by unction is ſaid to be attended 
with the fewe!: inconveniencies, 
and to perform the moſt complete 


cure. In ſome conſtitutions, mer- yg | 


curials, taken inwardly. run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they affect 
the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 
occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with- 
out extending their action to the 
remoter parts, and conſequently 


without removing the cauſe of the 


diſeaſe. 


Uxcurxruu DESICCATIVUM 
RUBRUM. 
Red deficcative ointment. 

Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Calamine prepared, ſix ouncesz 7 
Litharge prepared, - "+08 
Bale armenic, each four ounces; 
Camphor, three drachms. 

Mei: the wax in the oil, and hav= 
ing taken them from the fire, 
gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together 1610 angotntment., The 
camphor muſt be previouſly 
ground with a little oil of al- 
monds. | 


Ta1s is ſaid to be an excellent 
drier and healer ; but 15 at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 
F , © Ii 
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in the ſhops. It was retained in 
the laſt Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
but is now dropped. 


UncvEenTUM DIAPOMPHOLY Os. 
Ointment of pompholyx. 

ake of 

Oil olive, twenty ounces ; 

Juice of the berries of common, 
or deadly nightſhade, eight 
ounces ; 

White wax, five ounces; 

Ceruſſe, four ounces; 

Burned lead, 


Pompholyx, each two ounces; ] 


Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Roi! the oil and the juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice is ex- 
haled ; and towards the end of 
the coction, melt the wax in the 
oil; then take the mixture irom 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, 
the other ingredients reduced to 


wder. Mix and make them 


into an ointment. 


Tunis is taken, as the preceding, 
from the laſt edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. It ſtands 
recommended againft hot inflam- 
matory ulcers and ſharp defluxions 
on the eyes; but is very rarely 
made uſe of, having for ſome time 
given place to compoſitions more 
fimple, though at leaſt equal in 
efficacy : for which reaſon it is 
now omitted by the college. 


UNGUENTUM e GUMMI 
ELEMI. 
Ointment of gum elemi. 
* Lond. 
Take of 
Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried, two 
pounds; 
Gum elemi, one pound: 
Common turpentine, 10 ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 
having taken them from the fire, 
immediately mix 18 the turpen- 


tine; then, whilſt the mafs remains 
fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo 
LINIMEN TUM, ARCAL 
The ointment, commonly called lini- 
ment, of Arceus. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, one pound; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds; 
Venice turpentine, 
Gum elemi, each a pound and a 
half, 
Melt and ſtrain them, fo as to make 
an ointment, according to art. 


Tuis unguent has long been in 
uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and 
incarnating ; and for theſe pur- 
poles is preferred by ſome to all 


the other compoſitions of this 
kind. 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 


Emollient ointment. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Palm oil, four pints ; 
Freſh-drawn linſeed oil, three 
piots ; 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound. 
Melt the wax in the oils, over a 
gentle fire, then mix in turpen- 
tine, and ftrain the ointment, 
which ſupplies the place of the 
ointment of marſhmallows, 


IT is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the — 
mallows being there retained. And 
indeed, if mucilages were blended 
withointments, they would poſſibly 


diminiſn, rather than increaſe their 


emollient virtue; as they render 
oils ſenſibly leſs unctuous, forming 
with them a new compound differ- 

ent 
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ent from the ingredients, and miſ- 
cible with water into a milky li- 
quor, as we have ſeen in chap. vii. 


UNGUE NTUM 
MERCURIALE, 
Mercurial ointment. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, two ounces ; 
Quickhlver, one ounce 

Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickfilver diſappears. It 
may likewiſe be made wtth two, 
three, or more times the quan- 
tity of quickſilver. | 


THis is the moſt ſimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
ſibly as efficacious as any. It re- 
quires, indeed, a great deal more 
labour to extinguiſh the mercury 
in the lard alone, than when tur- 
pentine, or other like ſubſtances, 
are joined: but in recompence, the 
compoſition with lard 1s free from 
an inconvenience which the others 
are accompanied with, viz. being 
apt, by frequent rubbing, to fret 
tender ſkins. Some.chuſe to ſtiffen 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportionably diminiſhing 
the lard) which gives it a better 
conſiilence for uſe, 


The above preſcription and re- 
mark are from the foregoing e+itzon 
of this Diſpenſatory. he college 
has now received the addition of 
ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to make 
one-fourth the quantity of the 
whole ointment ; the proportiog of 
quickſilver being continued the 
ſame. "I he compoſition is now as 


follows: 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, three ounces; 
Mutton ſuet, one ounce; 

uickülver, one ounce. 

Beat them diligently together in a 
mortar, till the mercurial gio- 
bules diſappear. This ointment 


* 


is made alſo with twice and 
with thrice the quantity of mer- 
cury. 


UNGUENT'UM e MERCURIO 
PRACIPITATO. 
Ointment of mercury precipitate. 


Take of 
Simple ointment, an ounce and 
a half; 
Precipitated ſulphur, 2 drachms; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſeruples. 


Mix them well together, and moiſten 


them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 


Tunis is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and frequently made uſe 
of againſt cutaneous diſorders. The 
preparations of mercury and ſul- 
phur, here directed, are choſen on 
account of their colour. 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 


Nerve ointment. 
Take of 


Southernwood, « Ys 


Marjoram (or origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Roſc mary, each, freſh gathered, 
ſix ounces ; | 

Neats-foot oil, five pints ; 

Beef ſuet, three pounds ; 

Oil of bays, half a pint. 

Boil the herbs, with the neats foot 
oil and-ſuet, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled ; then preſs 
and ſtrain out the liquid, and, 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment. 


Inis ointment is deſigned, as | 


its title expreſles, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves, The 


above form 15 from the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. It 1s an ill contrived one: 

for 


133 
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for beſides the ingredients being 


more numerous than there is any 
occaſion for, the method of treating 
them is very exceptionable. The 
warm ſtimulating, nervine virtues 
of the herbs conſiſt in their volatile 
parts, which are loſt in the boiling 
of them with the oil. The moſt 
effectual method of impregnating 
ointments with theſe virtues of ve- 
getables, is that which we have for- 
merly propoſed (page 332.) and 
which the college has now receiv- 
ed, adding a ſuitable quantity of 
the eſſential oil of the ſubject. The 
_ Preſent reformed compoſition is as 
follows: 


Take of 

Mutton ſuet, two pounds; 

Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 

one pint; 

Oil of bays, a pint and a half; 

Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 

roſemary, two ounces. 

Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, ſo as 
to make an ointment thereof; 
which being removed from the 
fire, ſtir into it the oil of bays 
and eſſential oil. 


Edinb. 


Sou, inſtead of mixing any 
effential oil with the compoſition, 
"ae accuſtomed to rub a few drops 
of it upon the ſurface of the plaſter 
when ſpread, | 


N GEN TUN NUTRITUM. 


The ointment called nutritum. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Litharge, 

Vinegar, each two ounces ; 

Oil olive, ſix ounces. 
Rub them in a mortar, adding the 
oil and vinegar, alternately, by 
little and little at a time, till the 
Vinegar ceales to appear, and 
the oiutment becomes uniform 
and white. 
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T x1s ointment is troubleſome to 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar Exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ſtiff: for which rea- 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity than in former 
editions. It is ſuppoſed to be a 
good cooler and deficcative ; and 
is occaſionally uſed in excoriations, 
ſlight ſerpiginous eruptions, and for 
anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much, or tend to 
inflammation, 


UncGuEnTUM OPHTHALMICUM, 
Eye ointment. 
Take of 


Ointment of turty, an ounce 
and a half; 
Saturnine ointment, 
ounce z 
Camphor, half a drachm. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to art, 
This ointment may likewiſe be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor. 


half an 


T#1s unguent is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſled in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal ef- 


ficacy in inflammations, and hot 


acrid defluxions on the eyes. But 
as a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appli- 
cations, for ſo tender an organ as 
the eye; and as compoſitions of 
this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 
tions of the ingredients as the pre- 
ſcriber ſhall think fit, the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia (from the pre- 
ceding edition of which the above 
form is taken) has now omitted it, 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
Ointment of tar, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Mutton ſuet, tried, 


Tar, 


Ir, 
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Tar, each equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
mixture whilſt hot. 


Tuis compoſition, with the ad- 
dition of half its weight of refin, 
has long been uſed in the ſhops as 
a cheap ſubſtitute to the black ba- 
ſilicum. 


UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUC NUM. 
Ointment of elder. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds ; 
Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 
Oil olive, one pint. th; 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they are almoſt criſp : then ſtrain 
and preſs out the ointment. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 


The leaves of elder, freſh, each 


four ounces ; 
Linſeed oil, two pints ; 
White wax, fix ounces, 

Let the bark and leaves be well 
bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 
the humidity is conſumed ; then 
preſs out the oil through aſtrain- 
er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
to make an ointment. 


THese ointments do not ſeem 
ſuperior to ſome others, which are 
much neater, and parable at leſs 
expence. They can ſcarce be ſup- 
poſed to receive any canſide rable 
virtue from the ingredients which 
they take their name from. 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. 
Saturnine ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, half a pint; 


White wax, an ounce and a half; 
Sugar of iead, two drachms. 
Let the ſugar of lead, reduced inte 

a very ſubtil powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and 

the wax melted with the reſt 
the oil; mix both together, an 
keep them ſtirring till the oint ; 
ment is grown cold. 


Blink. 
Take of 


Sugar of lead, one ounce; 
Waite wax, threeounces ; 
Oll olive, one pint. 

Liquefy the oil and wax together, 
and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead; continually ſtirring them, 
till, growing cold, they unite 
into an Ointment, 


Born theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deſiccatives : mu 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 
ficacy to the nutritum or triphars 
macum. . 


* 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
The fimple ointment. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds 
Roſe water, three ounces 
meaſure. * 
Beat the lard with the roſe water, 
till they are well mixed; then 
melt them over a very gentle 
fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may ſub- 


ſide: pour the lard off from the 


water, and keep inceſſantly ſtir- 
ring and beating it about till it 
grows cold, ſo as to reduce it in- 
to a light incoherent maſs; laſt» 
ly, add fo. much eſſence of le- 
mous as will be iufficient to give 
a grateful odour, 


\ 
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UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM. 
vulgo POMATUM. 
The roſe ointment, commonly called 
fpomatum. 

| Edinb. 

On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 
into ſmall pieces, and placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
ſome inches; and digeſt chem to- 
gether for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 

vefy the lard with a very gen- 
te heat, and pour it into a pro- 
per quantity of roſe water; work 
them well together; and after- 
wards, pouring off the water, 
add to the lard ſome drops of oil 
of rhodium. 


Tu Es E ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
ſkin, and healing chaps, 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 
Ointment of ſulphur. 


Lond. 
Take of 
The ſimple ointment, half a 
ound; 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
two ounces; | 
Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together, 


Tuis is deſigned for cutaneous 
diſorders; it is much neater than 
the unguentum antipſoricum cum ſul- 
phure, though, at lealt, equally ef- 
ficacious, 


UNnGUENTUM AD PSORAM. 

Ointment againſt the itch. 
Take of 

Sulphur, one ounce ; 

White hellebore root, in pow- 
der, or crude ſal ammoniac, 
two drachms ; 

Hogs laid, two ounces, 

Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment. 


SULPHUR is a Certain remedy 
for 'the itch, more ſafe and efh- 
cacious than mercury: for, as 
Dr. Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mer- 
curial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, there can be no 
certainty of ſucceſs; whereas, by 
a ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being, like other in- 
ſets, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſteams, which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe 
of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men undergoing a com- 
plete ſalivation for the cure of the 
lues venerea, without being freed 
from the itch. 

| hequantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body 1s to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot, of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the ap- 
plication, and to touch the parts 
moſt affected, for a few - nights 
longer, till a ſecond quantity alſo 


is exhauſted, and in the wor caſes 


to ſubjoin the internal uſe ot ſul- 
cn not with a view to purify the 

lood, but to diffule the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin ; 
there being reaſon to believe, that 
the animalcula may ſometimes lie 
too deep to be thoroughly deſtroyed 
by external applications. 


UNGUENTUM 
TRIPHIARMACUM. 
Ointment of three ingredients. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, two ounces by mea- 
ſure ; 


Vinegar, 


> WW 0 wo 5 ww wy 7 
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gar, 
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Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them together over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment. 


Tuis is a new method of pre- 
paring theunguentum nutritum, much 
leſs troubleſome than the one al- 
ready deſcribed under that title. 
The compoſition proves likewiſe 
more ſmooth and uniform, and not 
ſo liable to grow dry in keeping. 
T his ointment is nevertheleſs inte- 
rior, both in reſpe& of elegancy 
and efficacy, to the unguentum ſa- 
WUrmmuum. 


UNGUEN TUM TUTLE. 
Ointment of tutty. 
Lond 

Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft ointment, 


Tais ointment isdefigned foran 
ophthalmic. What particular vir- 


lues it receives from the vipers fat, 


we ſhall not preſume to determine. 


Ix the preceding edition of the, 


Edinburgh pharmacopeia, this 


oviatment was directed as follows: 


Take of 
White wax, three ounces; 
Beſt oil olive, ten ounces ; 
Tutty prepared, two ounces ; 
Calamine prepared, one ounce. 


Liquefy the wax with the op! over 
a gentle fire: then gradually 
ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- 


mine, continually ſtirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold. 


This ointment may likewiſe be 


made extemporaneouſly, by mix- 
ing the calamine and tutty with 
four times their quantity of freſh 
butter. | | 


* 


In the preſent edition, the oint- 
ment is ordered to be made only 
with butter, ſtiffened with a little 
wax: and the calamine is omitted, 
for certainly calamine and tutty 
were not both neceſſary in one com- 
poſition. The formula is now as 
follows : e 


Take of | 
Freſh butter, four ounces; - 
White wax, two drachms; 
Tutty prepared, one ounce, - 


Melt the wax with the 5 
| 


a gentle fire, and then ſpfnkle 
in the tutty, continually frcing 
them together, till the oĩatment 
is grown cold, 


Turek is one inconvenience 


in the uſe of butter, that it ſoon 


grows rancid in keeping, iaſomuch 


that the ointment made with it, 
ſhould ſeem unfit for an officioal. 
That either butter, or vipers fat, 
is more effectual, or more inoffen- 
five to the eyes, than the beſt fort 
of Florence oil; that the tutty is 
in any reſpect ſuperior to calamine; 
or that either have, in this form, 
all the effect which they are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have, Iwill not 
affirm. Both the calamine and 
tutty act only by virtue of the zinc 
they contain; and calamine ap- 


pears to contain the moſt of the 
two, and likewiſe to be the leaſt 


variable in its contents. But the 
pure flowers prepared from zinc jit- 
ſelf (ſee page 542.) are doubtleſs 
preferable to either. | | 


Tus Edinburgh college have 
now added _—_ 


UNGUENTUM TUTLE 
. CAMPHORATUM. 
 Camphorated ointment of tutty. * 

8 


This is made by adding to the 
foregoing o1atment two drachms of 
camphor, 
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a double quantity of camphor. 


UnGuenTUM VERMIFUGUM. 
Ointment againſi worms. 
Take of 
Lavender cotton, 
Wormwood, 
Rue, 
Savin, 
Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 
each two ounces ; 
Oil olive, a pint anda half; 
Hogs lard, one pound; 
Yellow wax, three ounces ; 
Ox gall, 
Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 
and a half; 
Coloquintida, 
Wormſeed, each one ounce. 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 
with the oil and lard, till the 
aqueous moiſture is evaporated; 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre · 
dients, boiling and ſtirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and worm-ſeed, muſt be pre- 
viouſly reduced into a very ſu 
tile powder, | 


Tunis ointment is rubbed on the 


bellies of children for deſtroying 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 
the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia : in the pre- 
ſent it is omitted. 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA [L.] 
UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM IE.] 
Ointment for bliſters. 

Lond. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, 
Bliſtering plaſter, each equal 
weight. | 
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camphor. It is prepared alſo with Melt them together over a very 


ym fixe, and keep them con- 
antly ſtirring till grown cold. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each three 
ounces; 

Yellow wax, one ounce ; 
Cantharides, three drachms. 
To the lard and wax melted toge- 
ther, add firſt the cantharides re- 
duced into powder, and then the 
turpentine: laſtly, mix the whole 

into an ointment, 


Tazss ointments are added in 
the dreflings for bliſters, intended to 
be made perpetual, as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a confi- 
derable time, which in many chro- 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be, Particular care 
ſhould be taken, that the canthari- 


des employed in theſe compoſitions 


be reduced into very ſubtile powder, 
and that the mixtures be made as 
equal and uniform as poſſible. 


UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM MITIUs. 


The milder Z ointment. 
Edinb. | 


Take of 
Cantharides, 
White reſin, 
Yellow wax, each one ounce ; 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each two 
ounces ; | 
Boiling water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. ; 

Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, fora night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out, and ſtrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 
till the watery moiſture is con- 
ſumed; then add the reſin, wax, 

and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment, 


Tais 
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Boil and ſtir them well together till 
the verdigriſe is diſſolved. | 
A balſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 

to have been greatly valued by our 

ſurgeons as a detergent, 


Tuts ointment, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides 
uniformly blended with the other 
ingredients, 1s more commodious, 
and occaſions leſs pain, though 
not leſs effectual in its intention, 
than the two * 
tions with the fly in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENTUM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 
| Lond. 

Take of g 
The green oil, three pints; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces, 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
tinually ſtirring until it is grown 
cold, 


Tuis ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular virtue from 
the ingredients to which its colour 
is owing. 


LINIMENTUM ALBUM, 
White liniment. 


Lond. 
Take of F2 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea 
ſure ; 


Spermaceti, fix drachms ; 
White wax, two drachms ; 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
and briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
cold. 


Tuis differs only in conſiſtence 
from the unguentum album. 


BALSAMUM VIRIDE. 
Green halſam. 
Edinb. 
Take of 

Linſeed oil, 

Oil of turpentine, each one 
pound; 

Verdigriſe, in powder, three 
drachms 
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LINIMENTUM 
EF nr . 
Liniment of three ingredients. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring them until they 


acquire the conſiſtence of a lint» 
ment. 


Tuts is the ſame with the un- 
guentum tripharmacum, except"that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 
conſiſtence of a liniment, 


LiNIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Volatile lini ment. 
Take of 
Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts. 
Mix them together. 


Da. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applicd to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, the 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off, 
or leſſens theinflammation. Where 
the ſkin cannot bear the acrimon 
of n the volatile lini- 
ment of the ſho 0) ma 
wean PA { 4 

Tt 3 CERA- 
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Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 

Liquefy them all together, and keep 
them ſtirring till the cerate 1s 
grown quite cold. 


Tuis differs from the whiteoint- 
ment and liniment, only in being 
q of a thicker conſiſtence. 


CERATUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow cerate. 
” Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half 
a pound ; a 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together. 


Tuts is no otherwiſe different 
from the yellow baſilicum, than be- 
ing of a ſtiffer confiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 
com modious, 


- CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic cerate. 
4 Lend. 
Take of 
Oil olive, one pint; 
Yeliow wax, | 
Calamine prepared, each half a 
pound. is 

Liquefy the wax with the oil, and 

as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine, keeping them conſtantly 
ſlirring together, till thecerateis 
grown quite cold. 


UNGUENTUM e LAPIDE 
 CALAMINARI. 
Ointment of calamine. 
„„ „Haul. 
Take of r 
Yellow wax, eighteen ounces ; 
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Oil olive, two pints ; 
Calamine prepared, ten ounces 
and a half. 

Melt the wax with the oil, and gra- 
dually ſprinkle in the calamine, 
mixing and ſlirring them well 
together till grown cold, 


Tuts compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which Turxntz 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh. 
ed by his name. hey appear from 
experienceto beexcellentepulotics, 
andas ſuch are frequently made uſe 
of in practice, 


CERATUM MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial cerate. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, 
Hogs lard, tried, each half a 
und; 
Quickſilver, three ounces; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
 drachm. 
Melt the wax with the lard, then 
gradually add this mixture to the 
quickſilver and balſam of ſul- 
phur previouſly ground together. 


Uxcugxruu PARALYTICUM. 
Palſy ointment. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, 
O1l of bays, each four ounces ; 
Strong fpirit of vitriol, one 
ounce. 
Mix, and make them 
guent, ; 


into an un- 


Tais irritating compoſition is 
applied to numbed or paralytic 
limbs: it ſoon reddens and inflames 
the ſkin, and when this effect is 
produced, muſt be taken off; after 
which, the part is to be anointed 


with any emollient unguent, as 


that of elder, 


UnGVuExn- 
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UNGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM. Nerve ointment, three ounces ; 
Digeſtive ointment. Balſam of turpentine, one ounce, 
Take of Mix them together. 


Yellow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, each eight LinimenTuM HAMORROIDALE, 
ounces z Liniment for the piles. 
- Balſam of turpentine, fourounces. Take of 
Mix, and make them into an oint- Emollient oĩntment, two ounces; 


ment. Liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 

Mix cheſe ingredients with the yolk 

LiNIMENTUM ANODYNUM, of an egg, and work them well 
Anodyne liniment. together. 


Take of 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Epithems. 


EPITHEMA 
VESICATORIUM. 
- Bliflering epithem. 
Lond 


AKE of | 
Cantharides, reduced into 
a moſt ſubtile powder, 

W heai flower, eachequal weight. 
Make them into a paſte with vine- 

* 

Tunis compoſition is of 2 ſofter 
conſiſteuce than the bliſtering pla- 
ſters, and for this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners oiffer 
with regard to the degree of con- 
ſiſtence and adheſiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 
and ſometimes vary them occaſion- 
ally 


CATAPLASMA e CYMINO. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cummin ſeeds, half a pound ; 
Bay berries, 
Scorcium leaves dried, 


Virginian inakervot, each three 


Ounces z | 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powdered ſpecies. 
Make them into a cataplaſm. 


Ta1s is a reformation of the 
Tartriaca LON DIN ENSIS, Which 
for ſome tine paſt has been ſcarce 
otherwile made ule of than as a 
warm cataplaim : only ſuch of its 
ingredients are retained as contri- 
bute moſt to this intention. 


CATAPLASMA ARO- 
MATITICUM. 
Aromatic cataplaſm. 
Edinb, 


Take of 
Long birthwort root, 
Bay berries, each four ounces ; 
Sweet fennel ſceds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces ; 
Jamaica pepper, 
Myrrh, each two ounces ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 

powders. 

Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm ; which ſupplies the place 
of theriaca for external purpoſes, 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, 
Diſcutent cataplaſm. 


dinb 

Take of 
Bryony root, three ounces ; 
Elder flowers, one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniac, half an ounce; 
Salammoniac, crude, 2 drachms; 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 
Ounce. 

Boil the roots and flowers in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender ; and hav- 
ing then bruiſed them, add to 
them the gum ammoniacum, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of vinegar, and likew ſe the (al 
ammoniac and ſpirit : mix the 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm. 


Tuis compoſition is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in this form of 
a cataplaſm. In ſome of our hoſ- 
pitals the following more ſimple 
torm 1s made uſe of 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS. 
Dſcutient cataflaſm. 
Take of 
Barley meal, ſix ounces ; 
Freſh 


3 
4 


Chap. 12. 


Freſh hemlock, well bruiſcd, 
two Ounces ; 

Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce z 

Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity, 

Boil the meal and the hemlock 

leaves for a little time in the 

vinegar, and then mix with 

them the ſal ammoniac. 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS. 
Ripening cataplaſm. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Figs, four ounces ; 

Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 
ounce ; 

Galbanum, ſtrained, half an 
ounce, 

Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of wine or ftrong 
ale; then carefully mix with 
them the ointment firſt Iquehed 
along with the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA >UPrURANS, 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 


&£ dinb. 

Take of 

Wu te lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots, tou: ovnices 

Fai kgs, one ounce ; 

Raw onions, bruiſe, ux drachms; 

Galbauum. halt an ounce; 

Yellow bahhicum 0144tment, 

Oil of chamomile by decoction, 
each one ounce ; 

Linſced meal, as much as is 
ſutticient. 

Let the lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots be boiled along with the 
figs, in a ſufficient quantity of 
water, till they become tender; 
then bruiſe, and add to them 
the other ingredients, and make 
the w hole into a cataplaſm, ac- 
cording to art. he galbanum 


muſt be previouſly diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 


Fpithems. 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
goo.: ſuppurants, or ripeners; 
though their effects probably de- 
pend more on their keeping the 
part foft, moiſt, and warm, than 
on any particular qualities of the 
ingredients. 


SINAPISMUS. 
A fmapiſm. 
. Edinb. 
Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 

Crumb of bread, each equal 
parts ; 

ow vinegar, as much as is 
ſufficient. 


Mix and make them into a ca- 
taplaſm ; to which is ſometimes 
added a little bruiſed garlic 


In the preceding edition two ſi- 
na-iſms were deſcribed ; a finn, 
which 1s that above directed, with- 
out the garlick ; and a compounds 


which 1s as tollows : 


| Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 

Cru bread, each two 
ounces ; 

Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 

Black ſoap, one ounce 

Strong vinegar, a ſufficientquan» 
tity, 


Mix and make them into a cata» 


plaſm, according to art, 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
employed only as ſtimulants; they 
often inflame the part, and raile 
bliſters, but not ſo perfe&tly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of zcute diſeaſes, 
for taiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head, | 


COAGU- 
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COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum curd. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 


Boil them a little together, 


CATAPLASMA STOMACHICUM., 
Stomachic cataplaſms. 


Any quantity of the white of Take of 


eggs. 

Agitate it with a ſufficiently large 
lump of alum, in a tin dith, 
until it is coagulated, 


Tunis preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It i> an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 
defluxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or other like 
cauſes, are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and waſhin 
them with the collyrium deſcribed 
in page 620, Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this pre- 

aration, after the inflammation 
* yielded a little to bleeding, is 
one of the beſt external remedies. 
It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 
plied at bed - time. 


Car PLASMA EMOLLIENS. 
Enollient cataplaſm. 
Take of 
» Crumb of bread, eight ounces; 
White ſoap, one ounce ; 
Cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 


The aromatic cataplaſm, one 
ounce ; 

Exprefſed oil of mace, two 
drachms ; 

Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conſiſtence. 


CATAPLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 


Camphorated cataplaſm. 


Take of 
Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; 
Camphor, one drachm. 

Mix them together. 


CaTAPLASMA ISCHIADICUM., 


Iſchiadic cataplaſm. 


Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 
White pepper, 
Ginger, each one drachm ; 
Simple oxymel, as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaſm, 


Tux uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may he eaſily underſtood from 
their titles. The laſt is a very 
ſtimulating application, and fre- 
quently veſicates the ſkin, 


IND EX. 


I N 


Bſorbent earths 
Acacia, Egyptian 


Do . 


page 62 


73 


German 205, 400 


Acids 
animal 
mineral 
marine 
nitrous 
vitriolic 
vegetable 
Acrids 
Adder | 
Adderſtongue 
Zthiops, ſes Ethiops 
Affinities of bodies 
Agaric 
of the oak 
Agrimony _ 
hemp-agrimony 
water agtimony 
Alder 
black alder 
Alcohol 
Ales medicated 
aperient 
bitter 
Butler's 
cephalic 
diuretic 
ſcorbutic 
Alexanders 
Alkaline infuſion 
ſalts, fixed 
volatile 
Alkanet | 
Allſpice 
Almonds | 
expreſſed oil 
Almond ſoap 
Aloes 
purified 
gum 
reſin 


25 
25 
25 

8, 


Aloes elixir page 323 
pills ib, 
wine 292 
wood 75 
Alterative mercurials, &c. 
fee Mercutials, &c. 
Alum 82 
| burned or dried 464 
curd 650 
water or ſolution 464 
whey 288 
Amber 234 
= 2 256 
- balſam 481 
compound powder 554 
tincture 31 
troches 554 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 481 
Ambergris 83 
eſſence 328 
Ammoniac ſalt, /ze Salt ib. 
Ammoniacum gum 84 
purified 261 
Jule ib, 


milk, or milky ſolution 18. 


plaſter with mercury 629 
Amomum 


84 
Anacardium 86 
Angelica 87 
candied 337 

diſtilled water 37 
Anhalt water, 77 368 
Animals 18 
Anime 88 
Aniſeed | 16. 
eſſential oily 360 
compound water 392 
Antihectie of Poterius * $43 
Antimony 8g 
butter 538 
calx $29 
cauſtic _ 538 

ceruſſe 
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Antimony cinnabar page 539 


crocus 
diaphoretic 
emetic mild 
ethiops 
glaſs 
glaſs cerated 
nacea 
ns 
purging 
regulus 
ſulphurs 
tinctutes 
wine 


Ants f 
Apozems, ſee Decoctions. 


Apple, crab 
ö garden 
Aquafortis 
compound 
purified 
Aqua regia 
Arabic gum 
emulſion 
Arczus's liniment 
_ Archangel 
Aromatics 
Arquebuſade water 
Arrach, garden 
ſtinking 
Arſenic 
Arſmart, biting 
- ted 


a 
purified. 
tincture 

Aſarabacca 

Aſh tree 
Aſhes of vegetables 
pearl-aſu 
potaſh 
Ruſſia aſhes 

Aſparagus 

Afthmatic elixir 

Aſtringents 

Athanor furnace 

Avens 


255» 


$333 
319» 


INDE X. 


B. 

Balauſtines page 99 

Balm 175 

ſimple water 378 

compound water 383 

Balſam of amber 481 

a nodyne 421, 440 

of Berne . 322 

of Canada 239 

cephalic 590 

of Copaiba 99 
Friar's 322 

of Gilead 189 

green 645 

of guaiacum 321 

Guido's 421 

of life 330 

Locatelli's 5 

odoriferous 590 

Perſian 322 

of Peru 100 

ſaponaceous 439 

of ſulphur 485 

of Tolu 101 

of turpentine 419 

traumatic 322 

Wade's ib. 

Barbadoes tar 198 

diſtilled oil 419 

Barberries 103 

gelly of 338 

Barilla 427 

Barks, ſeaſon of gathering 253 

Barley 153 

Barley water 282 

Bafil 186 

Baſilicum ointment 636 

Baſtard-ſaffron 118 

Baſtard-ſtone-parſley 85 

Baume de commandeur 322 

Bay- berrie; 164 

electary 586 

| efſential oil 362 

Bay leaves 164 

Bdellium 101 

Beans 140 

buck-beans 242 

Malaca- bean 86 

; Bearſbreech or brankurfine 74 

Bedſtraw, ladies 145 


bk 4. AMO 


ON Dd Ws wa 


Bloodſtone 


Bees 
Beets 
Benit herb 
Benzoine 
flowers 
magiſtery 
tincture 
Betony 
Bezoar ſtone 
prepared 
Bezoar mineral 
with tin 
Bezoardic powder 
Birch 
Birthworts 
Bi ſhopſweed 
Biſmuth 


magiſtery 
Biſtort . 


Bitters 
Bitter ale 
infuſion 
purging 
tincture 
wine 


Bitter-apple 


Bitter-ſweet 

Bitter- vetch 

Bitumens 

Black- berries 

Bleſſed - thiſtle 

Bliſtering plaſters 
epithem 

— 


repared 
Bluebottle / 
Bolar earths 
Bole-armenic 
French, &c. 


compound powers 


Boluſes 
alexipharmac 
of alum 
antidyſenteric 
of camphor 
of caſtor 
cathartic 


page 90 


103 


119 
102 


179 
E. 
103 
104 


wich mercury my 


diaphoretic 
diuretic 


4. 
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Boluſes, emmenagogue page 582 


febrifuge ib. 
hyſteric ib. 
iliac 593 
mercurial ib. 
emetic ib. 
pectoral ib. 
of rhubarb with mercury ib. 
rheumatic ib. 
ſcillitic 584 
ſudor ific ib, 
treacle _ ib. 
turpentine ib. 
Bones 63 
Borage I 
Borax i 
its ſedative ſalt 
Box wood 
empyreumatic oil 
Brakes 
Bramble 
Bran 
Brankurſine 
Braſil wood 
Bread 
ſow-bread 
Briar, wild 
Brimſtone, ſee Sulphur 
Brooklime 
Broom 
butcherſbroom 
Broth, viper 
Bryony 
compound water 
Buckbeans 
ST 
ru 
Bugle 
Bugloſs 
Burdock 
decoction 
Burgundy pitch 
Burnet 
Burner-ſaxifrage ib. 
black 200 
Butcherſbroom 211 
Butler's ale 302 
Butter of antimony 538 
Butterbur 198 


654 


a» 


Ga 
Cabbages fage 108 
Calamine 110 
| prepared 255 
cerate 646 
ointment ib. 
Calamint 111 
Calamus aromaticus ib. 
Calcination 56 
Calomel 519 
Calx of antimony 529 
mercury 512 
tin 503 
Camels hay 159 
Cammock 187 
Camomile, ſee Chamomile 124 
Campeachy wood 167 
Camphor ä 12, 13 
bolus 550 
cataplaſm 649 
emulizon 606 
julep 609 
ointment 635 
ſolution in oil 332 
ſolution in ſpirit 327 
Candies, ſee Preſerves 336 
Canella, white 114 
Cantharides 115 
| ti nctures 300 
plaſters 632 
ointments 644 
Capers 116 
Caper bark ib. + 
Capillary herbs 250 
Capſicum 201 
Caraina 116 
Caraway ſeeds 119 
eſſential oil 360 
ſpiritoous water 394 
Cordamom ſeeds 116 
ſpirituous water 393 
tint ure 307 
Carduus denedictus 117 
extt act 355 
infuſion 269 
; ſimple water 375 
Carline thiiite* 118 
Carpubaliam. th, 
Carrot 135 
of Crete 16. 


E X 


Carrot, deadl e 2 
Caſcarilla 4 * 175 
Caſlia 120 
electary 586 
pulp 260 
Caſſia lignea 121 
Caſſidony 232 
Catſumunar 121 
Caſtor ib, 
bolus 580 
tinctures 307, 308 
ſimple water 375 
Cataplaims 647 
aromatic ib. 
comphorated 649 
of cummin 647 
diſcutient th, 
emollient 649 
iſchiadic ib, 
_ ripening 648 
ſtomachic 649 
ſuppurating 648 
Catechu 503 
Catmint 182 
Cauliflower 108 
Caultic, antimonial 538 
common milder 429 
ſtronger ib, 
lunar 450 
Cautery, potential 428 
Cayan pepper 201 
Celandine 124 
Cencaury 122 
extract 404 
Cerate of calamine 646 
epulotic ib. 
mercurial 16, 
Turner's tb. 
white ih, 
yellow ib. 
Ceruſſe 123, 501 
| compound powder - 550 
Ceruſſe of antimouy 530 
Ceterach n 123 
Chalk 133 
prepared 255 
decoction 279 
jule 1 

Chalybeare preparations, fee 

- die ciactures 312 


n 
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Chalybeate wine page 294 
Chamomile 124 
eſſential oil 361 
oil by decoction 330 
ſimple water 377 
extract 404 
wild 130 
Chaſte tree 77 
Cheeſerennet 145 
Cherries 122 
black cherry water 376 
winter cherries 77 
Chervil 123 
Chick peas 125 
Chickweed 81 
China root 125 
Chio turpentine 238 
Chocolate nut 110 
Cicely ſweet 180 
Cichory 125 
Cinnabar of antimony 539 
factitious 509 
native 126 
Cinnamon 127 
eſſential oil 361 
ſimple water 377 
ſpirituous water 394 
iufuſion 277 
tincture 308 
Cinquefoil 194 
Circulatory veſſels 44, 394 
Citrons 127 
Citruls ib. 
Civet 249 
Clary 153 
Clays 23 
Clivers 90 
Clove-july- flowers 119 
ſyrup 342 

ſpice 119 
eſſential oil 360 
Coating glaſſes 34 
Cobalt 93 
Cobweb 90 
Cochineal 127 
Coffee 128 
Colbatch's ſtyptic powder 543 
Colcothar of vitriol 443 
Cold ſeeds | 250 
Coleworts, garden 108 
ſea ib, 


Collection of ſimples page 
Collyriums 
dry of Rhazi 
Colophony 
Coloquinuda 
extract 408, 
pills 
Coltsfoot 
Columbines 
Comfry 
Comminution 
Confection of Archigenes 
cordial 41 4z 
of Damocrates 
of kermes 
2 
auline 
KRKawleigh's 
Conſerves 
Conſerve of hipps 
lavender 
mallows 
mint 
orange peel 
roſemary 
roſes 
rue | 
ſcurvy-graſs 
ſloes 
wood ſorrel 
wormwood 
Conſound, middle 
Contrayerva | 


compound powder 
Copaiba balſam | 
compound oil | 
Copal | 
Copper 
calx 
cryſtals 
volatile tincture 
Copperas 
Coral 
prepared 
Coralline 
Coralline mercury 
Coriander 
Cork 
Cornachini's powder 


Cornel 


Corn-roſe 


655 


251 
620 
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Coſtmary 

Coltus 

Cowllips 

ſyrup 

Crab apples 

Crabs claws 
prepared 
compound powder 


eyes 


| ſciatica creſſes 
Crocus of antimony 
waſhed 
medicinal 
of iron, aperient 
aſtringent 


Crocus of metals 


Crow ioot-craneſdill 


Cryital | 

Cryſtallization 

Cryſtals of copper 
tarcar 


Cubebs 
Cucumber 

* wild cucumber : 
Cycurbit 
Cummin 


46, 


eſſential oil 
cataplaſm 
5 plaſter 
Corrants, red 
gelly 
Cut rant raifins 
Cyperus root 
_ Cyprels tree 
Tyrus turpentine 


5 D. 
Dafty's elixir 
Daines 
Damaſk roſe 
Damfons 
Dandelion 
Danewort 
Dates 
Dead nettle 
Deadly carrot 
Deadly nigh 


130 
193 


346 


172 
114 


2585 


550 
114 
25 
14 
473 
181 


156 


IND E X. 
page 99 Decantation 


Decoctions 
| antifebrile 284 
antihectic 283 
aſtringent 285 
of burdock ib, 
of chalk 279 
common 287 
diuretic 285 
febrifuge 284 
for-fomentations 287 
for glyſters ib. 
of Japan earth 286 
Japonic 279 
ideric 280 
of logwood 285 
nephritic 250 
nitrous 281 
pectoral ib. 
Peruvian 286 
ſeneka ib. 
ſnakeroot 281 
of tamarinds with ſena 282 
vulnerary 284 
white 278 
compound 279 
of the woods 280 
Deflagration wh 
Deliquiation 43 
Depuration | 4 
Deſpumation 15 
Detonation 57 
Devil's bit 178 
Diachylon plaſter 626 


Diaſcordium 88 
Diet-drinks, ſee Ales, Wines, De- 
coctions. 


Digeſtion 44 
Dill 87 
eſſential oil 360 
ſimple water 374 
Diſtillation 49 
of ſimple waters 370 

of vinous ſpirits 384 

of acid ſpirits 443 

of alkaline ſpirits 430 

of eſſential oils 333 


of empyreumatic oils 418 


Dittander 165 
Dittany of Crete 135 
white or baſtard 143 


Dock 


tui eiter N 


IN D E X. 
EleQary, alexeterial 


alterative 
antiepileptic 


antidyſenteric 586, * 


aromatic 

of arum root 
balſamie 
of bayberries 
binding 
caryocoſtine 
of caſia 
chaly beate 
deobſtruent 


E. 


Dock 16 
„ Water dock * i. 
Dodder of thyme 133 
Dog-roſe 134 
Dog's mercury 176 
Double tongue 453 
Dragons 136 

Dragant gum, ſee Tragatinch, 

Draughts 609 
cathartic 616 
ſaline ib, 
diaphoretic 617 
diuretic ib. 
anodyne ib, 
| 607 
Drops, palſy 386 
of life 328 
Dropwort 141 
Drying of ſimples 252 
Dungs 232 
Dwarf. elder 136 


Earths, general diviſion of 27, ON 


Earth, fullers 126 
pow. 155 

mnian 107 

ſealed 167 
Sileſian 107 
Earthworms 170 
Eaton's ſtyptic 318 
Eau d'arquebuſade 398 
de carmes 383 

de luce 442 
de Rabel 455 
Edulcoration 48 
EI 88 
Eggſhells FRY 256 
Elaterium 402 
Elder 216 
| berries, rob of 399 
flowers, ſimple water 380 

oil by decoction 331 

ointment 641 

Elder, dwarf 136 
Elecampane | 138 
candied. 337 

extract 405 

EleQaries 585 
Electary, acid. 597 


for a gonorrhœa 
of guaiacum 
hæmorrhoidal 
incraſſating 
lenitive 
nephritic 
paralytic 
peRoral 
Peruvian 
Purgative acid 
aponaceous 
of ſcammony 
of ſcordium 
of ſulphur 
Elemi 
ointment 
Eleutheria - 
Elixir of aloes 
aſthmatic 
Daffy's 
of health 
of guajacum 
of myrrh compound 
paregoric 
pectoral 
of propriety 
Helmont's 
Paracelſus's 
pitriolic 
ſacred 
ſtomachĩc 
uterine 
of vitriol 
acid 
dulciſied 
Mynſicht's 


Vigans g 
Elks hoof 


657 
that 


321 
326 


324 
ib. 


323 
292 


2 


326 


305 


326 
325 
32 
32 
32 


32 
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Elutriation e Extract of Rudius 0 
Emerald "Y 8 of rue * — 
Emetics of ſaffron 411 | 
Emulfions : of ſavin 407 | 
( Emulſion, Arabic of ſteel 294 | 
with arum Thebaic 261 ] 
camphorated of wormwood 404 ] 
common 635 Eyebright 140 ] 
: oily 7 F 
ry = 1 
| permace 19, 9 
| Endive prepared or purified 257 ( 
q Ens Veneris Feathertew 174 ( 
Epithems Fennel 142 
bliſtering eſſential oil 361 ( 
volatile ſimple water 378 ( 
Epſom alt Fennel —_ 183 C 
ngo ogs-fennel ! 
15 candied 336 8 45 C 
Eſſence, alexipharmac 329 Fermentation 5 
of ambergris 328 Fern | 142 
of lemons 363 Feverfew 174 
of Neroli 97 Figs 118 G 
_ 328 Figwort 223 
of the woods 329 Filtration 45 
Eſſential oils _ 353 Fir 72, 238 G 
ſalts 475 Fiſh-glue 156 G 
Ethereal ſpirit 45 5 Flag, ſweet 111 G 
Ethiopic pills 573 yellow water- flag 147 
Ethiops antimonial 545 Flax, common I 
| mineral 508 purging ib. 
martial 4594 Fleawort 206 Gi 
-* Evaporation 48 Flies. Spaniſh 115 
Exſiccation 52 Flint 64 Ge 
Expreſſion | 1b. Flixweed 228 
Extraction 43 Flower de- luce 158 G. 
Extracts | 403 yellow water flower-de-luce 147 Gi 
Extract, cathartic 413 Flowers of benzoine 479 
of centaury 404 ſal am monĩac 463 Gi 
of chamomile ib. ſulphur 484 Gl 
of elecampane 40 walked ib. Gl; 
of gentian ib, ſteel 496 
of guaiacum 407 zinc 542 Gl: 
of black hellebore 406 Fluellin 137 Gl: 
of hemlock 400 honey of 350 Gl, 
of je ap 412 Fluxes for metals 67, 532 Gl) 
of 11quorice 405 Fomentation, anodyne 287 
of logwood 406, 413 aromatic + ib, 
of opium by digeſtion 415 | common ib, 
ofPeruvian bark 406, 4 3 ſtrengthening 288 
of plantane 400 Foxglove 


F _ 


„T TS SE 
* 


I PEG ER TE Del Set 


Frankincenſe 
Friar's balſam 
Frogs ſpawn 
Fullers earth 
Fulminating gold 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 

Fuſion 


G. 


Galangal 
Galbanum 

purified 
Galenic pharmacy 
Galls 
Gamboge 
pills 


Gargariſm, aſtringent 


common 
emollient 
detergent 
Garlick 
oxymel 
ſyrup 
Garnet flone 
Gaſcoign's powder 
Gelly of barberries 
currants 
hartſhorn 
quinces 
Gentian 
extract 
Germander 


- water germander 


Giila of vitriol 
Ginger 

ſyrup 
Ginſeng 
Glaſs veſſels,, coating 
Glaſs of antimony 


Glaſs-wort 
Glauber's ſalt 
Glutinous ſubſtances 
Glylter, anodyne 
aſtringent 
for the colic 
common 
domeſtic 
emollient 


cerated 


322 
207 
126 
489 
144 
30 

35 


IN D E X. 
page 248 


Glyſter, fœtid page 622 

| opiate - 1 

— 622 

arch 621 

- turpentine 622 

Goats-rue 148 

Gold 98 

fulminating 489 

molly 506 

table 

Golden-rod bo | 

Goldilocks 232 

Gooſegraſs 90 
Gourd ſeed 1342 

Grains of paradiſe 146 

— a” 

oily, purgin 220 

_ Graſs Pe 0M 146 

Gromwell 169 

Groundivy 150 

Groundpine 124 

Groundſel | 139 

Guaiacum, gum and wood 148 

balſam 321 

elixir - ib; 

empyreumaticaloil 418 

extract 407 

reſin 410 

tincture, volatile 310 

wines zor 

Guido's balſam 42 

Guinea pepper 201 

Gum 13, 66 

Gum of aloes 407 

ammoniacum 84 

anime $8 

Arabic 149 
cherry and plum tree ib. 

elemi 137 
22 148 

ederæ 150 

juniper 159 

lac 162 

ſeneka I 

tragacanth' ibs 

Gum reſiu 14 

ſtraining of 261 

Gypſum 23, 65 

Hartſhorn 130 

calcined 259 

Uu 2 
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Hartſhorn gelly e 283 Hy 15 
| Sil, ſalt, weir © 430 . tel oil 2 = 
Hartſtongue 168 ſimple water 378 
Hartwort 226 
Hawthorn 229 . 
Hedgehyſſop 148 
Hed ge muſtard ; 139 ack-by-the-hedge 7 8 
Hellebore, black 151 Jade 155 
| extract 406 extracts 412 
tincture 313 reſin 410 
. white 151 tinctures 310, 311 
honey 350 Jamaica pepper, ſee Pimento 201 
5 tincture 321 Japan earth 155 
Hematites 150 decoction 286 
Hemlock 125 tincture 311 
extract 400 troches 563 
Hemp | 114 Jaſmine 156 
water-hemp 139 IRteric decoQtion 280 
hemp-agrimony ib, Jeruſalem-oak 108 
Henbane, black and white 154 Jeruſalem ſage 206 
Herb-benet 119 Jefoin bark, ſee Peruvian 195 
Herb-maſtich T73 Jews-car 98 
Herb-paris 152 Jews-pitch 106 
_ Herb-truelove i6, Incineration 56 
Herb twopence 184 Indian leaf 171 
Hermodactyls 153 Infernal ſtone 490 
Hiera-picra 555 Infuſions 261 
Hipps - 134 Infuſion, alkaline 276 
| conſerve 336 antiſcorbutic ib, 
Hogs-fennel 199 bitter | 27 
oney 17 purging ib. 
clarified 25 of carduus 269 
Egyptian 634 cephalic 276 
of fluellin 350 of cinnamon 7 
hellebore ib. diuretic ib, 
of herb mercury ib. of linſeed 276 
of roſes ib. pectoral ib. 
| ſolutive ib. paralytic 277 
Honey water 386 of Peruvian bark 270 
Honey ſuckle 116 of rhubarb 276 
Hops 170 of ſena 274 
Horehound 173 with lemon ih. 
Horns 63 Injection, balſamic 62 
Horſeradiſh "I 297 mercurial ib. 
compound water 397 Inſpiſſation 53 
Horſetail ' 121 TIpecacoanha 156 
Hot ſeeds 250 tincture 295 
Hoandſtongue 134 wine ib. 
Houſeleek 224 Iriſh ſlate 153 
Hungary water 384 Tron 3 140 
Hy poeiſtis 154 preparations of 492 
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Iron, ſee Steel page 140 Lavender | page 164 
Iſinglaſs | 156 _ conſerve | 335 
Juices 263 eſſential oil 362 
| ſcorbutic 264 ſpirit, ſimple 38 
Jujubes 159 compound ib. 
Julep, alexipharmac 611 French 232 
of ammoniacum 612 Lavender-cotton 1 72 
antihyſteric 611, 612 Laurel, ſpurge 164 
binding 614 Lazuli ſtone 165 
of camphor 6509 Lead 203 
acid 610 burned | 500 
carminative =o red | ib. 
of chalk 610 , white 501 
coolin 611 ſugar ib. 
cont G11, 612 vinegar 291 
diaphoretic 612 tincture | 16 
diuretic 61 ointment * 
fœtid CT Fa Leeks BOL 204 
hydragogue ib, Lemnian earth 107 
hyſteric G11, 612 Lemon juice 153 
of muſk 610 ſyrup 343 
ſto Hachie 612 Lemon peel 168 
July- flow ers 119 candied _ 337 
Juniper-berries 159 eſſential oil 363 
eſſential oil 362 Lemon thyme  _ 240 
rob 408 Lentils 16 
compound water 394 Lentiſk tree 16. 
| Juniper gum 159 Leopards-bane 136 
| wood 15. Lettuce, garden 18562 
| Ivy ib. wild 163 
; Levigation 255 
) K Ley, ſoap 428 
; oo — iron 496 
2 Ot tartar | 42 
Kermes grains FeRi 160 Lily of the valley * 4 
; confection 349 water lily ; 188 
ſpyrup 343  whitelily | „ 
S mineral $35 * '7-has | 1 | 
7 Knee holly 2 GS | 6 142 
1 Knotgraſs 122 h e, 
; | Lime- water, ſimple 271 
4 more compounded 272 
bh, L. N leſs compounded ibs 
1 Lime- tree | 241 
5 Labdanum 160 Linctus, ſee Lahoch 603 
3 Lac 16562 Liniment anodyne 647 
6 | tincture 312 Arcæus's 6389 
5 Ladies bed ſtraw 145 hæmorrhoidal 647 
7. Ladies mantle 77 mercurial 646 
53 Lard, tried or purified 257 ſaponaceous _ 439 
40 Laudanum liquid 314 of three ingredients 645 
92 of Sydenham 398 volatile 440, 645 
n, Uuz Liniment, 


_ 1 


N D E X. 
Mallow 


Liniment, white | | 645 
Linſeed * = 
| infafon 276 
| __ expreſſed oil | 266 
Liquid amber 169 
_—_ 147 
405 
169 
vinegar of 291 
Liver of antimony 527 
of ſulphur 486 
Liverwort 106 
aſhcoloured, ground ib. 
noble 152 
| Locatelli's balſam 589 
© Lockyer's pill | 555 
: Logwood | 167 
decoction 285 
extract „41 
Lohochs * Vo 
Lohoch, balſamic 604 
acidulous ib. 
common 60 
of linſeed ib. 
of manna ib. 
ſaponaceous ib. 
of ſpermaceti 604 
i of ſtarch 603 
Lotion, ſaponaceous 439 
Lovage 165 
| . oe Troches 560 
Lunar cauſtic | .490 
„ pills 492 
- Lugwort, ſpotted 206 
Lupine 170 
Lutes 34 
M. 
r 170 
eeſſential oil 363 
Madder 2 210 
Magiſtery of benzoine 32 
i of biſmuth 44 
©" - tin 506 
Magneſia alba 22, 
Matdenhair, Canada 2 
Engliſh 241 
: —_ . 75 
| ſpyrup of 
Malaca bean / 38 


page 171 
conſerve 335 
vervain-mallow 77 
Mandrake 172 
Manna ib. 
| lohoch 603 
Marble 22, 62 
Marigold 111 
Marjoram - 171 
eſſential oil 363 
Marjoram, wild 190 
eſſential oil 364 
Marmalade of quinces 338 
Marſhmallow 82 
ointment 635 

5 ſyrup 340 

Marſntrefoil 342 
Maſterwort 156 
Maſtich 173 
| wood 165 
herb 173 
Materia medica 59 
Maudlin 76 
May weed 130 
Meadowſweet 248 
Meaſures 36 
Mechoacan 174 
Medicinal ſtone 543 
Medlar 177 
Melilot 175 
plaſter 628 

Melons 175 
Menſtrua 39 
Mercury 91 
alkalized 508 

calcined 511 

calx 512 

coralline 513 

corroſive precipitate 512 
ſublimate 515 

cinnabar 50 

dulcified ſublimate 518 

dulcifed precipitate 522 

emetic, yellow 523 

ethiops 508 

panacea, red 514 

white 520 

precipitate, brown 522 

green ib. 

red 512 

ſweet 522 


Mer- 
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Mercury precipitate, yellow p. 523 
white 520 

| of Wurtz 522 
purified 507 

ſolution 512 


ſublimate, corroſive 575 
dulcified 518 


ſugared 508 
Mercurial bolus 583 
cerate 646 
injection 623 
ointment 637, 639 
pills 572, 573» 574 
plaſters 629 
purgatives $g72, 581 
Mercury herb, Engliſh 107 
| French 176 
dogs ib. 
honey of 350 
Metals 23 
Mezereon 177 
Milfoil . #6. 
Milk p a 16 
ugar o 78 
Milk of moniacum G06 
of ſulphur 487 
virgins 327 
Millepedes 177 
prepared 262 
wine 295 
Millet I 
Millmountain 155 
Miltwaſt 123 
Mint 175 
conſerve 334 
eſſential oil 363 
N water 379 
irituous water 395 
* dacdkure = 
int, r 17 
20 Todd! oil 363 
ſimple water 379 
ſpirituous water 395 
Miſletoe | 246 
Mithridate 591 
Mithridate - muſlard 240 
Mixtures 609 
Money wort 18 
Moſaic gold | 5 
Mother-of-thyme 226 
Motherwort 117 


Mouſe-ear 8 
Mucilages "_ 85 
Mucilage of quince-ſeeds 282 
Mugwort 94 
_ fimple water 375 
Mulberries 178 
prop 344 
Mullein 237 
Muſhroom, duſty 170 
Muſk 178 
bolus 580 
Julep 610 
Muſtard · ſeed 227 
expreſſed oil 266 
whey 288 
hedge-muſtard 139 
mithridate-muſtard 240 
treacle-muſtard ID. 
Myrobalans 179 
Myrrh a I 
compound elixir 326 
compound powder 352 
tincture | 313 
tincture with aloes 314 
' troches 561 
Myrtle 180 
N. 
Nard, Celtic 181 
Indian ib. 
Navew | 180 
Nep 182 
Nephritic wood ib. 
Nettle, dead 163 
Roman 248 
Nigbtſhade, common 22 
deadly 0 
: woody 436 - 
Nitre 183 
antimoniated 529 
cubic 470 
fixed 
purified 462 
vitriolated 467 
decoction 281 
—— 562 
pirit 
dulciſid — 
Nutmegs 184 
roaſted 259 
Nutmegs, 


664 


of . 420 
of commin ſeeds; J. 361 


of dill ſeed, %. 360 
of elder, decoct. 331 
of fennel ſeeds, V. 361 
green, decoct 331 
of guaiacum, emp. 418 
© of hartſhorn emp. 430 
of hyiiop, ef. 362 


of Jamaica pepper, . 364 
of juniper berries, %. 362 
of r 72 ih. 
of lemon peel, . 266, 363 
of linſeed, exp. 266 


of mace, Up 303 
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Nutmegs, eſſential oil page 363 Oil of mace, exp. page 185 
| expreſſed oil 185 of marjoram, 363 

ſpirituous water 396 of mint, . ib. 
of mucilages, deco. 331 
O. of muſtard ſeed, exp. 266 
| of Neroli, 2/7: 97 
Oak 207 of nutmegs, J 185 
Oak of Jeruſalem 108 of nutmegs, exp. 363 
Oats 97 odoriterous, infuſ. 332 
Ochre 23, 186 olive, exp. 186 
Odoriferous balſam 590 of orange-flowers, . 97 
eſſence 328 of -orange-peel, . 266 

oil 332 of origanum, . 364 
troches 566 palm 191 
water 386 of pennyroyal, e/7. 304 
Oils, by infuſion and coftion 330 of peppermint, e/. 363 
expreſſed 10, 265 of rhodium, %. 364 
empyreumatic 418 rock | 198 
| rectiſied 421 of roſemary, . 364 
eſſential 353 of rue, 2/7. ib, 
| concrete 12 of ſaint John's wort; inf. 331 
Oil of almonds, expreſſed 266 of ſaſſafras, e/. 355 
of amber, empyreumatic 481 of ſavin, . 364 
animal, empyreum. recht. 421 of ſoot, emp. 434 
"of anniſeed, efſential 360 of turpentine, 365, 419 
of Barbadoes tar, emp. 419 of wax, emp. 420 
of bayberries, %. 362 of wormwocd, eff. 359 
of bays, exp. 164 of ſulphur, /o called 444 
of box, emp. "4 418 of tartar per deliquium 427 
of bricks, emp. 419 of vitriol 443 
camphorated 332 Oily draught 4 
of caraway ſeeds, . 360 emulſion ih. 
of chamomile, e/7. 361 purging grain 226 
of chamomile, decot. 330 Ointment of Arczus 638 
of cinnamon, . 361 baſilicum, black 636 
of cloves, 2. 360 green ib, 


yellow ib. 
for bliſters 644 
blue, milder 037 
ſtronger ib. 
of calamine 646 
digeſtive 647 
drying 037 
Egyptian 3 
of elder 44 
emollient 638 
epiſpaſtic 644 
for the eyes 640 
of four ingredients 636 
green 645 


of gum elemi 638 
Ointment 
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Ointment for theitch page 635, 642 
of marſhmallows ib. 
mercurial 639 
of mercury precipitate ib. 
nerve ib, 
nutritum 640 
paralytic 646 
pomatum 642 
of pompholix 638 
ſaturnine 641 
ſimple ib. 
of ſulphur 642 
of ar <= 640 
of three ingredients 642 
of tutty 643 

with camphor 2 
vermifuge 644 
white 635 
with camphor 634 
yellow 637 
— Olibanum 187 

Olives 186 

Oneberry 152 

Onions 122 

Opium 188 

extract by long digeſtion 415 
ſtrained 261 

tinctures 314 
pills $74 

Opobalſamum 189 

Oj-2deldoc 439 

Opopanax 190 

Orach 97 

Oranges, Seville ib. 

Curaſſoa 98 

Orange peel 97 

candied 337 

conſerve 335 

eſſential oil 266 

ſyrup 341 

fimple water 375 

ſpirituous water 393 

Orchis 221 
Origanum 190 
eſſential oil 364 

Orpiment 93 

Orpine 130 

Orr is root 158 

Oſmund- royal 142 

Olteocolla 191 

Oxeye daiſy 102 
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Oxymel of garlick i 
7 neftoral | * % 
imple 352 
of iquills 35 
Oyſterſhells prepared 255 
. 
Palm oil 191 
Palmer's powder 46 
Palſy drops 3% 
Panacea of antimony $35 
of mercury, red 5814 
white 5 20 
nitrous 463 
Panic 192 
Paradiſe grain 148 
Pareira brava _ 
Parſley, common 
; ſimple water = 
Macedonian 199 
baſtard ſtone 85 
Parſneps 194 
Peach 195 
Pearls 172 
prepared 258 
Pearl aſhes 126 
Pearl-barley 18 
Peas 20 
Pellitory of Spain 207 
of the wall 194 
baſtard 206 
Pennyroyal | ib. 
| eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water 379 
ſpirituous water 397 
Peony 191 
compound water 396 
Pepper 200, 201 
| Jamaica, ſee Pimento 20 
Pepperwort 165 
Peruvian bark 195 
decoction 286 
electaries 600 
extracts 406, 413 
reſin 401 
wine 300 
| infuſion 270 
Petroleum 198 
Pnilonium 
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Pilewort page 125 

Pills 567 

aloetic 568 

aromatic 567 

chaly beate 570 

cochiæ 569 

of coloquintida, ſimple 568 

with aloes 569 

common 576 

deobſtruent 570 

purgative ib. 

dyſenteric 577 

ethiopic 573 

feetid 571 

gam boge 572 

gummoſe 571 

of jalap 568 

Lockyer's 535 

lunar 492 

Mathews's 574 

mercurial 572, 573, 574 

of olibanum 575 

pacific 574 

ctoral 575 

Plummer's 576 

Rudius's 408 

Rufus's 5 76 

of ſcammony with aloes 568 

ſaponaceous 575 

ſcillitic 576 

of ſpermaceti 578 

ſtomachic 576 

ſtorax 575 

ſtrengthening 577 

of tar ib. 

of two ingredients 569 

Pimento 201 

eſſential oil 364 

ſimple water 37 
4 ſpirituous water 39 

Pimpernel 86 

Pine- tree 200 

Piſtachio nuts 185 

Pitch 202 

Jews pitch 106 

Plantane 202 
extract 400 

Plaſters 624 

Plaſter adheſive 627 


of amm. with mercury 629 


anody ne 624 
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Plaſter, anodyne diſcutient 5. 633 
N 


antihyſteric 25 
bliſtering 632 
cephalic 625 
common 626 


common ſticking 62 
common with gums 4 
common with mercury 629 


of cummin 628 
defenſive ib. 

diachy lon 626 

drawin 625 

epiſpaſtic 632 

with gums 627 

of hemlock 626 

melilot 628 

mercurial 629 

of mucilages 630 

oxycroceum 628 

red lead 630 

ſaffron 628 

ſticking 627 

ſoap 631 

ſtrengthening 630 
ſtomach 631 

ſuppurating 633 

volatile 440 

warm 633 

Wax 625 

Plums 205 
Poley- mountain 20 

Poly pody ib. 

Pomatum 642 

* 148 

Pompholyx 204 

Poplar buds ib, 

Poppies, garden 192 

-, {yrup 344 

wild 193 

ſyrup 345 
Potaſh 126 
Poterius's antiheRic 543 
Poultice, ſee Cataplaſm 
Powders 547 
Powder of Algeroth 539 


of amber compound 554 


antiepileptic 552 
aromatic 555 
of arum compound 548 
bezoardic 551 


Powder 


* 
42 
= 


2 
* 


ND E xX 
Powder for the bite of a mad dog 


page 541 
of bole with * 


4 549 
of bole without opium ib. 


carminative 
cathartic ſaline 
cephalic 

of ceruſſe compound 550 
des chartreux 535 
of contrayerva comp. 551 
Cornacchini's 553 
of crabs-claws comp. 550 
to promote delivery $552 


. 


diuretic 3 
fever 531 
Gaſcoign's 551 
of hiera-picra 555 
for the king's evil 558 
for the gout 556 


of myrrh compound 562 


prince's 514 
of ſcammony $53 
of ſcordium with opium 556 
A without opium 555 
of ſena compound 553 
ſternutatory ib. 
ſtrengthening 558 
ſtyptic of Colbatch 543 
ſtyptic of Helvetius 554 
temperating 558 


teſtaceous compound 550 


teſtaceous cerated 556 

of tin | 503 

of gum tragacanth 554 
vermifuge 558 
Precipitation 47 
Preſerves 336 
Preſerved angelica 337 
elacampane ih. 

eryngo 336 

lemon peel 337 

orange peel ib. 

Primroſe 204 
Prunel ſalt 468 
Prunes 205 
Puff ball 170 
Pulps, extraction of 260 
Pumpion 194 
Purging- flax 169 
Purging oily grain 226 
Purſlain 204 
Putrefaction 7, 18 


554 - 


* * 


Q 
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Queen of the meadows page 248 


vicken tree 
Qicklime 
Quickſilver 
Quinces 


Quince ſeed 
mucilage 


R. 


Ragwort 
Raiſins 
Rape 
Raſberries 
ſyrup 
Rattleſnake root 
Realgar 
Reduction 
Regulus of antimony 
martial 


medicinal 


ſtellate 
Reſins 


Reſin of aloes 
black 
of guaiacum 
of jalap 
of Peruvian bark 
of ſcammony 
yellow 
Reſt-harrow 
Revivification 
Rhapontic 
Rhodium wood 
eſſential oil 


roaſted 
infuſion 
ſyrup with ſena 
tinctures in ſpirit 
tincture in wine 
Rice 
Riſingal 
Rob of elder berries 
of juniper berries 
Rocket 
Rock-oll 


13. 


228 
112 

gt 
133 
338 
343 


134 
282 
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Rod, golden 
Roſe, damaſk 
| fimple water 
ſyrup 
: whey 
Roſe, red 
conſerve 
honey 
ſugar 
ſyrup _ 
tincture 
vinegar 
Roſemary 
| conſerve 
eſſential oil 
ſpirit 
Roſewood 
Rue 
conſerve 
extract 
eſſential oil 
fimple water 
Rue, goats 
Rupturewort 
Ruſh, ſweet 
Ruſſia aſh 
Ruſt of Nee! prepared 
Rye | 


extract 
ſyrup 
tincture 
wine 
Saffron, baſtard 
Sagape num 


Sage 
* of Jeruſalem 
wood ſage 


Sago 
Saint John's wort 


Salep 


dil by infuſion 


Saline mixture, antiemetic 
cathartic 
i diuretic 
Salts, table of the quantities 


ſoluble in water 


alkaline 


FM DE N 
page 246 Salts, alkaline, fixed page 423 


volatile 429 

eſſential 14. 475 

neutral 458 

Sal ammoniac - 213 
purified 40 

flowers of i 


dulcified 441 

volatile ſalt 434 

Sal gem 215 
Salt of amber 481 
purified 482 

» bitter purging 214 
common or ſea 215 
ſpirit 448 

coagulated 470 

dulcified 457 

diuretic 471 

of hartſhorn 430 
polychreſt 467 
runel 468 
purging of Glauber ib. 

of ſaline waters 214 

of Rochel 474 
ſedative 480 

of Seignette 474 

of ſoot 434 

of ſorrel 475 

of ſteel 497 

of tartar 422 

of tin 503 

of vitriol 464 

of wormwood 425 

of zinc 542 
Saltpetre, ſee Nitre | 183 
Samphire 131 
Sand- bath 33 
Sanicle 217 
Sapphire 64 
Sapphire- coloured water 619 
Sarcocol 219 
Sariaparilla 220 
Saſſafras ib. 
eſſential oil 365 
Saturnine tincture 316 
ointment 641 

Satyrion 221 
Sauce alone 78 
Savin 212 
extract 407 


ſpirit 
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davin eſſential oil page 364 
ſimple water 380 
Savoury 221 
Saunders, white, yellow, red 217 
Saxi frage, burnet 199 
meadow and white 221 
Scabious f ib. 
Scammony ib. 
electary 588 
compound powder 5 f 3 
reſin 410 
Sciatica ereſſes 156 
Scordium , 223 
electary 588 
compound powder 555 
Scorzonera 223 
Scurvygraſs 128 
conſerve 334 
ſpirit 387 
golden 388 
Scurvygraſs, Scotch 108 
Sea- hol! 139 
Sea-moſs | 129 
Sea-onion, ſee Squill 222 
Sea: ſalt, ſee Salt common 215 
Sealed earths 107 
Sebeſtens 224 
Seggrum 155 
Selenites 23 
Self-heal 205 
Sena 224 
infuſions 274 
powders compound 553 
ſyrup with rhubarb 347 
tinctures 316 
Seneka root 22 
decoction 286 
Senica gum 149 
Septfoil 241 
Septic ſtone 428 
Sermountain, or hartwort #226 
Service 228 
Shepherds- purſe 110 
Sileſian earth 107 
Silk 226 
Silver 4 91 
preparations of 490 
Silverweed 91 
Simaruba | 227 
Simples, rules for collect] 
ing and preſerving 3 
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Simples, general titles page 249 
including ſeveral of 
their medicinal diſ- 
tributions ib, 

Sinapiſm 648 

Skinks 223 

Slate, [riſh 153 

Sloes 205 

conſerve 336 
inſpiſſated juice 205, 400 

Smallage | 90 

Snafls | 170 

Snakeroot, Virginian 226 

decoQtion 281 
tincture 317 

Snakeweed 105 

Sneezewort 206 

Soap, almond 4.36 

hard 5 218 
purifi 

ſoft . 
of tartar 437 

Soap leys 428 

Soap plaſter 631 

Soapwort 219 

Soldanella 108 

Solomon's ſeal 227 

Solution 39 

Solution of mercury 512 

Soot | 144 

oil, ſalt, and ſpirit 434 
tincture 310 
Sorrel | 74 
eſſential ſalt 475 
wood ſorrel 170 
con ſerve f | 

Southern Wood "0 | 

Sowbread _. . 904 

Spaniſh flies 4115 © 

Spar 22062 * 

Sparagus 96 

Species aromatic 555 

of ſcordium with opium 5 56 

without opium 555 

Speedwell, female 137 
male 244 

Spermaceti | 228 

lohoch * 604 

pills $78 

Spignel 177 

Spike 164 


- 
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Spikenard 181 Squills, pills 576 
Spirits, acid Fn er 221 5 
alkaline 430 troches 562 
vinous 75 381 vinegar 289 
table of their weight 37 Starch 242 
Spirit of amber 481 glyſter 621 
aromatic ſaline 441 lohoch 603 
ethereal 455 - Staveſacre 231 
of hartſhorn 430 Steel 140 
of lavender, ſimple 385 alkalized 49 
compound ib. ſoluble 2 
of Mindererus 473 ſugared 337 
of nitre 447 ſulphurated _ 494. 
*dulcified 456 tartarized 495 
of roſemary 384 Crocus ib. 
of ſaffron 411 flowers 496 
ſaline aromatic 441 ley . me 
of ſal ammoniac 434 ruſt prepared 493 
with quick-lime 435 ſalt 496 
dulcified 441 tinctures 312 
of ſcurvy- graſs 387 vitriol 497 
h urgin 88 wine 2 
of ſea ſalt r 448 Sternutatory powder — 
coagulated 470 Stœchas 232 
dulciied 457 Stone-parſley, baſtard 85 
of ſoot | 434 Stone, infernal 490 
of ſulphur medicinal 543 
of turpentine 365 ſeptic 428 
of vinegar 451 Stones, precious 64 
of vitriol 3 Storax 233 
dulcified 453 ſtrained 260 
volatile aromatic 441 liquid 232 
ſcetid i& Strawberry buſh 143 
fuccinated 442 Styptic powder 554 
of wine, proof 230 tincture 317 
rectied 229, 381 Water 620 
camphorated 327 Sublimation 51 
tartarized 383 Sublimate mereury, corroſive 5315 
Spleenwort 123 . dulciked 5 18 
. 230 uccory 125 
—_ burned 259 Sugar 2 212 
Spunk 76 of milk 478 
Spurge f 241 of roſes 564 
Spurge · flax 1b. of lead Ty 501 
Spurge-laurel 164 Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic 5 
Spurge olive 177 Sugated mercury 50 
Squills 32 mt ſteel 337 
baked 258 Sulphur 234 
dried 15. balſams 485 
bolus - 584 flowers 484 
oxymel 351 lac 487 


Sulphur 


hur liver e 486 Tamarinds 226 

Sulp ointments * * decoction VS 282 

recipitated 487 Tamariſk 237 

ſpiri or oil, ſo called 444 T ame-poiſon 244 

tincture 319 Tanſy 237 

volatile 487 wild 91 

troches 502 Tar ; : 202 

water 446 ointment 646 

of antimony 525 pills 2. 577 

golden 534 water 270 

precipitated 533 Tar, Barbadoes 198 

Sulphurwort 199 oil 419 

Sumach 236 Tartar 5, 237 

Swallow-wort | 244 creme 474 

Sweets 9 cryſtals 473 

Sweet-ruſh 159 EMETIC. 540 

Sweet-trefoil 169 leyor oil per deliquium 427 

Syrups 338 _ regenerated 470 
Syrup, balſamic 342 ſalt 423 
of buckthorn 347 ſoluble 5; 70 

of clove july- flowers 342 terra foliata 472 

of cowſlips 346 vitriolated : 465 

of earlick | 249 Tartarized ſpirit of wine 383 

of ginger 349 ſteel | 495 

of kermes $43 Ti. . 240 

of lemon juice ib. antiphthiſical 277 

of maidenhair 345 Thebaic extract 261 

of marſhmallows 340 tincture 298 

of meconium 344 Thiſtle, bleſſed 117 

of mulberries ib. carline 118 

of orange peel 341 Thorn, white, or haw = 
pectoral 341, 345 buckthorn * 
of garden poppies 344 Thyme, common and lemon 24% 

of wild poppies 8 mother of 226 

of quinces 343 Lin 231 

of pale roſes 346 calx a 503 

of dry roſes ib. magiſtery 506 

ſolutive of roſes ib. powder 503 

of raſberries 344 falt ib. 

of ſaſtron 343 Tincal : 107 

of ſena and rhubarb 347 Tinglaſs, /ee Biſmuth 105 

fimple ib, Tinctures 303 

of ſquills 346 Tincture of amber 318 

of ſugar 347 of ambergris 328 

of violets 348 of antimony 319 

diaphoretic 320 

9 antiphthiſical 316 

| aromatic 302 

Tablets, ſee Troches 5 balſamic 306 

Tacamahaca 236 of benzoine 327 

Talc 23, 65 bitter 305 


\ 


29 
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Tincture 


— 


| 672 


of cardamom ſeeds 307 
of caſtor ib. 
of caſtor compound 308 
cephalic 296 
cephalic purging ib, 
of cinnamon 308 
of copper, volatile 499 
ſœtid 309 


of guaiacum, volat. 310 
of black hellebore 313 
of white hellebore 321 


of jalap 310 
of jalap, compound 311 
of Japan earth ib, 
of 1pecacoanha 295 
of iron | 312 
of lac ib. 


of martial lowers 16. 
of melampodium 313 


of mint 269 
of myrrh 313 
of myrrh and aloes 314 
of opium tb, 


of Peruvian bark 308 
of rhubarb,ſpirituous 315 
vinous 296 


of roſes 275 
royal 328 
facred 297 
of ſaffron . 309 
of ſalt of tartar 320 
ſaturnine f 316 
of ſena ib. 
of ſnakeroot 317 
of ſoot 310 
of feel 312 
ſtomachic 298, 37 
ſtyptic 317 
ſudorihc 31 
of ſulphur ib. 
of ſulphur, volatile 487 
thebaic 298 


of balſam of Tolu 320 
for the tooth ache 329 


of valerian 321 
of veratrum ib, 
Toads 109 
Toad flax | 168 
Tobacco | 182 
Tobacco · pipe clay 126 


\ 


INDE X. 
TinRure of cantharides page 306 


Tolu balfam | 
Tormentil Ne 2 
Touchwood | 
T ragacanth gum 
compound powder 5 
Treacle, Andromachus's 592 
Edinburgh 595 
Venice 592 
Treacle bolus 584 
vinegar 291 
water 391 
Treacle muſtard 240 
Trefoil, ſweet 169 
marſh 242 
Troches 560 
of amber 554 
- antacid 563 
antacid laxative 564 
anthelmintic ib, 
antimonial 565 
bechici 560, 561 
cardialgic 56 
of japan earth ib. 
of myrth 561 
nerve 565 
of nitre 562 
of red lead 561 
pectoral, black, white, 
&c. 560 
purgin 6 
of E 15 
of roſes 564 
ſialogogue 566 
of ſquills 562 
ſtomachic 566 
of ſulphur 562 


ſweet ſmelling 566 


white of Rhaſi 560 


Truelove, herb 152 
Turmeric 133 
Turneps 208 
Turner's cerate 646 
Turpentines 238 
balſam 419 
bolus 584 
3 1 622 

Oil and ſpirit 541 
Turpeth mineral r 1 
root 243 
Tutty ib. 
prepared 256 


Tutty 


Vit 


t 


Vitriolated nitre 
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kutty ointments page 643 
2 herb 184 


V. | 
Valens, garden and wild 243 
mixture 616 
tinctures 321 
Vegetables, their analyſis, &c. 4 
rules for collecting 251 
Venice treacle | 592 
turpentine 238 
Verdigriſe 75 
1 prepared 255 
Verjuice 172 
Vermilion, ſee Cinnabar | 
Vervain 244 
Vervain-mallow TY! . 
Veſſels 55 
Vetch, bitter 190 
Vine tree 246 
Vine, wild 108 
Vinegar 4 
a diſtilled av: 
of litharge 291 
proph * 290 
of roſe 289 
of i; all ib. 
treacle 291 
Vinous liquors, their pro- 
duction and 9 5 
Violets 24 
1 ſyrup 34 
ipers 24 
* « broth | 285 
wine 7 295 
far prepared 257 
Vipergraſs | 223 
Virgins milk 327 
Vitrification 56 
Vitriol, green, blue, white 247 
of iron 497 
of zinc 542 
calcined 465 
purified 464 
colcothar 443 
gilla 464 
oil or ſpirit 443 
ſpirit dulcified 45 3 
elixirs 324 
467 


Vitriolated tartar ö page 465 
Unctaous ſubſtances 67 
Unguents, ſee ointments. 


Uſquebaugh 317 
1 L 56 
W 
Wade's balſam 322 
Wakerobin 94 
Wall flower 12 
Walnut 186 
Waſhing 1 of powders 257 
Waters diſtilled, fimple 379 
ſpirituous 381 
Water alexeterial, ſimple 374 
ſpirituous 391 
Viech vine- 
gar ib. 
aw 619 
angelica 
Anbalt 4 338 
aniſeed, compou 3 
—— 35 
balm, ſimple 37 
balm, compound 383 
barley 0 282 
bryony, compound | 393 
caraway 394 
cardamom 393 
carduus e 378 
caſtor 1 4 ib. 
chamomile 377 
black cherries 37 
cinnamon, ow 377 
171TUOUs T 
dill ſeed : 0 
elder flowers' 380 
fennel 378 
honey 386 
Hungary 384 
hyſſop 378 
hyſteric. 393 
juniper 394 
lime, ſimple 271 
compound 272 
mint, ſimple 379 
ſpirituous 395 
mugwort 
nephritic 358 
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Water, nutmeg | page 396 Wine, antimonial page 293 
odoriferons 386 aromatic 299 
orange peel, ſimple 375 bitter 293 
orange peel, ſpirituous 393 chaly beate 294 
| parſley 5 379 emetic 293 
3 pennyroyal, ſimple ib. febrifuge 300 
| pennyroyal, ſpirituous 37 guaiacum 301 
peony, compound 3 1pecacoanha 29 
peppermint, fimple 397 millepedes ib. I 
ppermint, ſpirituous 395 _ ſaffron 294 A 
amaica pepper, ſimple 37 ſcorbutic 299 A 
Jamaica pepper, ſpirit 3 ſteel : 294. A 
phagedznic _ 620 viper 295 A 
lague 392 Winter cherries 77 A 
Porte. radich 397 Winter's bark 248 A 
roſe 380 Wolf's bane 136 4 
rue | ib. wholeſome 90 4 
ſapphire-coloure 619 Woods, decoction of 280 
ſavin 80 eſſence 329 
ſty ptic 620 Woodbine 169 
ſulphurated 445 Woodroof 96 
tar 270 Woodſorrel 170 
treacle 91 conſerve 334 
vitriolic blue 20 Worms, earth- 870 Ac 
| | vitriolic camphorat. ib. Wormſeed 218 Ac 
valerian, compound 393 Wormwood, common os 
> +; vulnerary 398 Roman and ſea 73 Ag 
: | wormwood 390 conſerve 335 FI 
Waterflag _ 147 extract 404 
Water-germander, ſee Scordium. eſſential oil 359 72 
Wax, white and yellow 122 fixed ſalt 425 A 
4 oil 7 420 compound waters 390 
| plaſter, 625 | 
Weights 0 ; # As 
table of the weights of liquids 37 3 45 
Wheat 242 Yarrow 199 Ag 
Whey 162 | Ap! 
alum 288 Z Ag 
laxative ib. 5 * 
muſtard ib. : 41 
ſcorbutie 289 Zarnich 83 Ale 
Whin, petty | 187 Zedoary 248 Alc 
Wines : 245 Zine 549 Alc 


preparations of 


Index Medicamentorum. 
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Abies canadenſis 


Abrotanum 
Abſinthium 
Acacia | 
Acacia germanica 
Acanthus 
Acetoſa 


Acetocella, vide Lujula 


Acetum 


diſtillatum 


lithargyrites 


prophylacticum 


roſaceum 
ſcilliticum 
theriacale 
Aconitum ſalutiferum 
Acorus verus 
vulgaris 
Adianthum 
Arogo 
reparata 
As * . 
Zthiops antimonialis 
martialis 
mineralis 
Agallochum 
Agaricus 
Ageratum 
Agnus caſtus 
Agreſta 
Agrimonia 
Alcea 
Alchimilla 
Aleis ungula 
Alcohol 
Alkekengi 
Alliaria 
Allium 
Alnus 
Aloe 
purificata 
Alces lignum 
Alſine 
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Althza e 82 
Alumen 2 ib. 
uſtum 494 
Amaradulcis 13 
Ambragriſea 8 
Ammi ib. 
Ammoniacum gummi 84 
purificatum 264 
Amomum verum 84 
vulgare 85 
Amurca | 187 
Amygdalæ 85 
Amylum 242 
Anacardiam 6 
Anagallis ib. 
Anchuſa — 
Anethum ib. 
Angelica ib. 
Anguilla 88 
Anguria 127 
Anime 88 
Aniſum ib. 
Anonis 187 
Anſerina gk 
Anthora go 
Antihecticum Poterii 543 
Antimonium 89 
catharticum 537 
diaphoreticum 529 
7 = 
nitratum 3b, 
præparatum 255 
Aparine | go 
Apes „ 
Apium hortenſe 199 
paluſtre 70 
Apozema aperiens 284 
Aqua abſinthii 390 
alexeteria ſimplex 374 
ſpirituoſa 391 
ſpirituoſa cum aceto 15. 
aluminoſa 619 
_ ſem, 374 
angence - 37 
Xx 2 N 4 
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Aqua Anhaltina 


Page 388 
anifi compoſita 392 
aromartica 395 
artemiſe 375 
aurantiorum corticum 
ſimplex 375 
ſpirituoſa 393 
bryonz compolita b. 
calcis ſimplex 271 
compoſita 272 
magis compoſita #6, 
minus compoſita ib. 
cardamomi 393 
cardui ; 375 
carui ſeminum 394 
caſtorei- 375 
catapultarum 398 
ceraſorum nigrorum 376 
chamæmeli 377 
cinnamoni ſimplex ib. 
ſpirituoſa 394 
epidemia 392 
faœniculi 378 
fortis 449 
—_—_— 451 
uplex 44 
2 lex 2 
purificata 450 
hordeata 282 
hy ſſopi 378 
juniperi compoſita 394 
_ liberans 272 
meliſſæ 378 
com poſita 383 
menthæ piperitidis 
ſimplex 379 
ſpirituoſa 395 
menthz vulgaris } 
1 ge 379 
ſpirituoſa 3 
mirabilis* 2 
naphæ 2 
nephritica 
| nin moſchatæ Z 
ophthalmica 620 
odorifera 386 
pæoniæ compoſita 396 
troſelini 379 
phagædenica 620 
picea 270 
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piperis Jamaicenſis 


Aqua piperis Jamaic. ſpirituoſa 396 


pulegit ſimplex 379 
ſpirituoſa 397 
Rabelliana | 455 
reginz Hungariz 384 
roſarum damaſcenarum 380 
rutæ | ib. 
ſabine ib. 
ſambuci florum ib. 
ſapphirina 619 
ſty ptica 620 
ſulphurata 446 
theriacalis 396 
valerianz compoſita 393 
vitriolica cerulea 620 
camphorata ib. 
vulneraria 398 
Aquila alba 5a9 
Aquilegia 90 
Arabicum gummi 149 
Aranearum telz go 
Areſta bovis 187 
Arcanum corallinum 514 
Arcium | 101 
Ardeſia hy bernica 153 
Argentina 91 
Argentum ib, 
Argentum vivum ih, 
purificatum 507 
Argilla alba 126 
Ariſtolochiz 92 
Arnica 136 
Arſenicum 93 
Artemiſia 94 
Arthanita 1b. 
Arum ih. 
Aſafœtida G 
| purificata K 
Aſarum 95 
Aſele pias 244 
Aſpalathus 167 
Aſparagus 9⁵ 
A ſperal 1b. 
Aſphaltum 106 
Aſplenium 97 
Aſtacus 114 
Aſter 138 
Aſtrantia 156 
Attiplex 97 
Avena | 1b. 
Aurantia curaſlavenſia 98 
ö Aurantia 
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Aurantia hiſpalenſia page 97 Betonica | page 103 
Auricula judz 98 Betonica Pauli 244 
muris 15. Betula 104 
Auripigmentum 93. 1 Bezoar lapis 156. 
Aurum 3 præparatus 2 
fulminans 489 Bezoardicum joviale 2 
muſivum 506 minerale 540 
potabile 489 Biſmuthum PR 
Axungia 98 Biſtorta 8 005 ib. 
curata 257 Bitumen | 21 
Judaicum. - 496 
B. Bolus armena, &c. ib. 
alexipharmacus 379 
Balauſtia 9 ; ex alumine 5 
Balſamita i e camphora ib. 
Balſamum anodynum 43%//dc E_—_ 3 ib. 
Bateanum 440 catharticus 15. 
cephalicum 590 cam mercurio 881 
Copaiba | 99 diaphoreticus 1 
commendatoris 322 diureticus 10 2 
Canadenſe 239 dyſentericus 582 
Gileadenſe 189 emmenagogus 156. 
uaiacinum 321 febrifugus ib. 
Gaidonis 421 hyſtericus . 86. 
adaicum 186 iliacus 1 
atelli 589 mercurialis ib. 
e Mecha 189 emeticus ib. 
odoriferum 590 pectoralis ib. 
Peruvianum 100 rhei cum mercurio ib. 
Perſicum 322 rheumaticus 16. 
ſaponaceum 439 ſeilliticus 584 
ſuccinr 481 ſudorificus | 15. 
ſulphuris 485 terebinthinatus 15. 
Syriacum 189 theriacalis ib. 
terebinthinæ 419 Bombycis folliculi 226 
Tolutanum 101 Bonus Henricus 10 
traumaticum 322 Borago 4 
viride 645 Borax ib. 
univerſale, /. Un- Botrys 1 Oo 
ö guent. ſaturn. Braſſic _ ib. 
L vitz 330 Britannica | 163 
4 Barba capræ 248 Brunella 205 
b Bardana 101 Bruſcus 211 
. Baſilicum ungnentum 636 Bryonia 108 
Badellium 101 Bufo 4 


7 Becabunga 102 Bugloſſum 

4 Belladonna 227 Bugula 

> Bellis 102 Burſa paſtoris 110 

6 Benzoinum ib. Butua, V. Pareira 193 

7 Berberis 103 Butyrum antimonii 538 

- Beta b. Buxus 110 
a 
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C. 
oh 
Cacao | 
| Cadmia, J. Calaminaris 
Calambac 
- Calaminaris lapis 
reparatus 
Calaminthz N 
Calamus aromaticus 
Calendula ſeu caltha 
Calomelas 
Calx antimonĩi 
jovis 


mereu rii » 


viva 
Camphora 
Cancrorum chelz 
præparatæ 
Cancrorum oculi _ 
præparati 
Cannabis 
Canella alba 
Cantharides 
Capillus veneris 
Capparis 
"Caprifolium 
' Capſicum 
Carabe, . Succinum 
Caranna 
Cardamomum 
Cardiaca 
Carduus benedictus 
Caricæ 
Carlina 
Carpobalſamum 
Carthamus 
Carui 
Caryocoſtinum 
Caryophylla 
Caryophillata 
Caſcarilla 
Caſia fiſtularis 
lignea 
Caſtoreum 
Caſumunar 
| Cataplaſma aromaticum 
camphoratum 
e cymino 
diſcutiens 
eauolliens 


page 110 


ib. 


167 


110 


255 
111 
ih. 
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Cataplaſma iſchiadicum page — 


maturans 649 
ſtomachicum 650 

ſuppurans 9 

Catechu 563 
Cauda equina I21 
Cauſticum antimoniale 538 
commune fortius 429 

mitius iD, 

lunare 490 
potentiale Y 428 
Centinodium 122 
Centaurium ib. 
Cepa ib. 
1 ib. 
Ceraſa - b. 
Ceratum album 6 

citrinum ib. 
epuloticum ib. 
mercuriale ib, 
Cereviſia amara 302 
aperiens ib. 

Butler: ih. 
cephalica ib. 
diuretica ib. 
ſcorbutica 303 
Ceruſſa | 123. 501 
antimonii 530 

Cervus 130 
Ceterach 123 
Chacarilla 137 
Cherefolium 123 
Chalcitis 594 
Chalybs 140 
cum ſulphure 494 
tartarizatus 495 

rubigo praparata 493 
Chamæcypariſſus 123 
Chamædrys ib. 
Chamæleon 118 
Chamæmelum 124 
foetidum 130 

Chamzpitys . 124 
Cheiri 1 ib, 
Chelæ cancrorum 114 

reparatz 2 

Cheliddniuin D 4. 
minus I28 
Chenopodium < 975 105 
Chermes 160 
China radix 125 


a China 


China chinz, V. Peru- 
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vianus cortex 5 page 195 
Cicer 124 
Cichoreum 5. 
Cicla 103 
Cicuta 125 
Cimolia alba 126 

8 ib. 
Cineres Tlavellati 160 
Ruſſici 126 
Cinnabaris antimonii 539 
factitia 509 
nativa 126 
Cinnamomum J 27 
Citrea mala ib. 
Citrullus ib. 
Cnicus, Y. Carthamus 118 
Cnidia grana 241 
Coagulum aluminoſum 650 
Cobaltum 93 
Coccinella A 127 
Cochlece, imaces 170 
gs vr og 128 
Coffea ib. 
Colcothar 443 
Collyrium 620 
Colocynthis 128 
Colophonia 420 
Condita 336 
Confectio alkermes 349 
Archigenis 591 
cardiaca 414, 591 
Damocratis 591 
Japonica 58g 
Paulina 591 
Raleighana 414 
Conſerva abſinthii 335 
cochleariæ 334 
corticum aurantiorum 335 
cynoſbati 336 
lavendulz 335 
lujulæ 334 
malvæ 335 
menthæ 334 
prunorum ſilveſtrium 336 
roriſmarini 33 
roſarum ib. 
rut 334 
Conſolida major 129 
| media 100 
minima 102 


Cremor tartari 


Crocus 


. Cubebz 


Contrayerva 
Copal | 
CoraNina © 
Corallium 


germanorum 


præparatum 
Coriandrum 
Cornu cervi « 
| calcinatum 
Cornus 


Cortex Peruvianus 
Coſtus | 
Coſtus hortorum 
Catula 

Courbaril 

Craſſula 


Creta 
ræparata 
* 
1 
lotus 
nitior 5 
— _ medicinalis 526 
martis aperiens 
aſtringens 
metallorum 
Cryſtalli tartari 
veneris 
Cryſtallus lapis 


Cucumis agreſtis 
hortenſis 
Cucurbita 
Cuminum 
Cunila babula 
ſativa 
Cupreſſus 
Cuprum 
Curcuma 
Cuſcuta 
Cyanus 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cyminum 
2 
yperus 
Cypreſſus _ 


Dactyli 


% 
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gu cus page 1 5 EleQarium alterans 597 
um album antiepilepticum 36. 
<1 album compoſitum 279 aromaticum 598 
L antifebrile * 284 e baccis lauti 586 
antibecticum 283 balſamicum 95 
aſtringens 285 caryocoſtinum 588 
| bardanz „ e caſia 586 
55 campechenſe ib. chalybeatum, 598 
2 commune 28 deobſtruens 599 
pro clyſtere is, ad dyſentericos 586 
cretaceum 279 ad gonorrhæam 599 
diureticum 285 e guaĩaco ib. 
90 febrifugum 284 hæmorrhoidale 602 
991 Japonicum 279 ex helleboro 

ad icterĩicos 280 nigro 599 
lignorum ib, incraſſans 600 
1 ad nephriticos ib, lenitivum 87 
b nitroſum 281 ad nephriticos o 
578 ectorale ib. paralyticum ib. 
4 —.— 286 pectorale 588 
ſenekæ ib. Peruvianum 600 
= ſerpenteriz com- 8 purgans acidum 601 
p poſitum . 5 eee ib. 
tamarindorum 8 e ſcammonio- 588 
cum ſena 8 22 e ſcordio ib. 
terræ Japonice 286 ſiſtens 602 
vulnerarium 284 : e ſulphure ib. 
Dens leonis 135 Elemi 137 
Diacaſſia 587 Eleoſelinum 90 
Diacodion 354 Eleutheria 137 
Diambra 568 Elichryſum 232 
Diapenſia 217 Elixir aloes 323 
Diaromaton 555 aſthmaticum 324 
Diaſcordium 588 guaiacinum 321 
Diatragacanthi pulvis 554 myrhæ compoſitum 326 
Dictamnus albus 143 paregoricum 324 
creticus 135 pectorale ib. 
| Digitalis ib. proprietatis 323 
Doronicum 136 Helmontii 292 
Draconis ſanguis 217 Paracelſi 32 F 
* Dracunculus 136 vitriolicum 15. 
Dulcamara 58, ſacrum 326 
| ſalutis 316 
E. ſtomachicum 305 
vitrioli 325 
Ebulus 136 acidum 324 
Eclegma, V. Lohoch. At dulce 326 
Elaterium 132, o Mynſichti 225 
Elatine e Vigani 326 
EleAarium acidum 597 uterinum ih. 

| alexeterium is. Emplaſtrum adhæſivum 627 


Em plairum 


I N D 


Emplaſtrum ex ammo- 
niaco cum mercurio ; page 629 
anodynum 624 
anodynodiſcutiens 633 
antihyſtericum 62 15 


attrahens 
calidum 933 
cephalicum 62 5 
cereum 
e cicuta 626 
e cymino 622 
commune 626 
adhæſivum 627 
cum gummi ib. 
cum mercurio 629 
croceum 628 
defenſivum ib, 
diachylon 626 
epiſpaſticum 632 
compoſitum #6. 
gummoſum 627 
ad herniam 631 
e meliloto 628 
mercuriale 629 
e minio 630 
e mucilaginibus 16. 
oxycroceum 628 
roborans 630 
e ſapone 631 
ſtomachicum ib. 
ſuppurans 637 
veſicatorium 632 
| volatile 440 
Emulſio arabica 706 
cum aro 607 
camphorata 606 
communis 605 
oleoſa 607 
purgans 606 
ſpermatis ceti 608 
Endivia | 138 
Enema de amylo 621 
anodynum ib. 
anticolicum ib. 
aſtringens 622 
commune ib, 
domeſticum ib, 
emolliens | ib, 
fœtidum ib. 
opiatum 621 


purgans 622 


E X. 681 


Enema terebinthinatum page 622 


Ens veneris 449 
Enula campana 138 
Epithema volatile 440 
veſicatorium 648 
Epithymum ib. 
Equiſetum 121 
Erigerum I 
wo ih 
Ervum five orobus 190 
Eryngium | 13 
Eryſimum 4 


Eſſentia ambræ 328 
alexipharmaca 329 
lignorum 16. 
limonum 363 
martis 496 
Neroli 97 

| regia 28 
Eſula K — 
Eupatorium cannabinum 139 

veterum 77 

Euphorbium 130 

Euphraſia 

Extractum abfinthii 

catharticum 
centaurii 
cicutz 
chamæmeli 


coritcis Peru- : 
viani 4%, 413 
croci 411 


enulz campanæe 495 
gentianæ . 5. 
glycyrrhia . 
guaiaci 407 
— 412 
ellebori nigri 406 


ligni Campechents ib. 


mar tis 


_ 
1 an taginis 
udii 

rutz 
ſabinæ 
thebaicum 
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Ficus 

Filipendula 

Filix 

Flores benzoini 
martiales 
ſalis ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 

loti 

10 zinci 

Feniculum 

Fenum-grecum 

Formicæ 

Fotus anodynus 
aromaticus 
communis 
roborans 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fuga dæmonum 

Fuligo 

Fumaria 


Furfur 
G. 


Galanga 
Galbanum 


Galega 

Gallz 

Gallium 

Gambogia _ 

Gargariſma aſtringens 

* commune 
emolliens 

detergens 


Gas ſulphuris 


purificatum 


©. Gelatina berberum 


| cornu cervi 
£74 * cydoniorum 


ribeſiorum 


Gentiana 
- Geranium 


SGilla vitrioli 


- Ginſe 


Gith ve nigella 
Gladiolus 
Glaſtam | 


< 
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Glycyrrhiza page 147 
Gramen - 148 
Grana cnidia 241 
paradifi 148 
Granata ib, 
Gratiola ib. 
Guaiacum 16. 
Gummi aloes 407 
ammoniacum 84 
anime 88 
arabicum 149 
elemi 137 
hederæ 150 
juniperi 159 
ſenica 14 
tragacantha ib. 
Guttæ vitæ 328 
Gypſum | 23 | 
H. 

Hæmatites 150 
. aratus 2 
n — 
Hauſtus diaphoreticus 617 

diureticus ib. 
anodynus 156. 
catharticus 616 
ſalinus ib, 
oleoſus 607 
Hedera 150 
Helenium 138 
Helleborus albus I51 
Helleborus niger ib, 
Helxine 194 
Hepar antimonii 527 
ſulphuris 486 
Hepatica 152 
Herbo Britannica 163 
Paris 152 
dicularis 232 
HermodaQylus 153 
Herniaria | ib. 
Heſperis 78 
Hiera picra $55 
Hippogloſſum 15 
Hippoſelinum 15. 
Hirundinaria 244 
Hordeum 153 
Horminum 
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antihyſtericum 611, 613 


Horminum page 153 
Hybernicus lapis ih. 
Hydrargyrum 91 
Hydrolapathum 163 
Hyoſcyamus 154 
luteus 182 

Hypericum 154 
Hy pocyſtis ib. 

Hy ſſopus i6, 
J. I. 

acobæa 155 
— ib. 
Japonica terra ib. 
aſminum 156 
beris ib. 
Ichthyocolla 156 
Idæ rabus 210 
Imperatoria 156 
Infernalis lapis 490 
Infuſum alcalinum 276 

* amarum 27 
F< urgans ib. 
5 Wb 276 
cardui 269 
cephalicum 276 
cinnamomi 277 
corticis Peruviani 270 
diureticum 277 
lini 276 
pectorale ib. 
paralyticum 277 
rhabarbari 275 
ſenæ 274 
commune ib. 
limouiatum ib. 
- Inje&io balſamica 623 
8 mercurialis ib. 
Intybus 138 
Ipecacoanha : 156 
Iquetaia 275 
Iris a 158 
paluſtris 147 
Iſatis ib. 
Iva arthritica 124 
glans 158 
jubæ p 159 
Julepum alexeterium G11 
ammoniacum 612 


683 


Julepum e camphora page 609 
cardiacum G12 
carminitavum ib. 
e creta 
diaphoreticum 2 
diureticum 61 
fetidum 5 
hydragogum 15. 
e moſeho 609 
refrigerans 611 
ſiſtens 614 
ſtomachicum 612 

Juncus odoratus 159 

Juniperus 4 

Jus viperinum 283 

K. 

Kali 160 
Kermes | 4. 
L. 

Labdanum 160 

8 16 
ammoniaci 606 
ſulphuris 487 
virginis 2 

Lacca ao 22 

Lactuca 13. 
ſilveſtris 163 

Labdanum 160 

Lamium 16 

Lapathum 45 

unctuoſum 107 
Lapis bezoar 104 
Præparatus 255 
contrayerva 141 551 
hæmatites | 1 50 
WW” 255 
calaminaris 110 
Hy bernicus 153 
infernalis 490 
lazuli 165 
medicamentoſus 543 
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Lappa major 
— liquidum 
Sydenhami 
Lavendula 
Laureola mas 
femina 
Lauras Lt 
—Dazuli lapis 
Lens | 
Lentiſcus 
Lepidium 
Leucanthemum 
/ Levucoium 
Leviſticum 
Lichen 
cinereus terreſtris 
Lignum aloes 
aſpalathus 
Campechenſe 
uaiacum 
juniperus 
nephritic 
rhodium 
ſantalum 


page 


Liguſticum 
Lilium album 
convallium 
Limaces 
Limones 
Linaria 
Liactus acidulus 
ſolutivus 
Lingua cervina 
* album 
| anodynum 
Arcæi | 
hzmorrhoidale 
mercuriale 
ſaponaceum 
tri pharmacum 
volatile 440. 
„Linum catharticum 
vulgare 
Liquamen ſalis tartari 
Liquidambra 
Liquor anodynus mineralis 
Lithargyrus 
Litboſpermum 
'Lixivium martis 
ſoponarium 
yy tartari 


Wu, 


101 
35 
5 
164 
ib. 
177 
104 
165 
ib. 
ib. 
ih. 
124 
ib, 
16 
166 
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Lohoch ex amylo page 603 
balſamicum 604 
commune 603 

de lino ib, 

de manna ib. 
pectorale ib. 

ſa ponaceum 603 

| de ſpermate ceti 604 

Lotio ſaponacea 439 

Lotus urbana 169 

Lujula 170 

Lumbrici ib. 

Lupinus ib. 

Lupulus ib. 

Lycoperdon ib. 

M. 
Macis 170 
Magiſterium benzoini 327 
biſmuthi 541 
ſtanni 506 

Magiſtrantia 156 

Magneſia alba 469 

Majorana 171 

Mala aurantia 97 

curaſlavenſia 98 
hortenſia 171 
ſylveſtria ib. 

Malabathrum ib. 

Malicorium 148 

Malvæ 171 

Malva verbanaca 77 

Mandragora 172 

Manna ib. 

Manna thuris 187 

Margaritæ 172 

præparata 255 
Marrubium 173 
Mars faccharatus 337 
alcalizatus 49 
ſolubilis 16. 
ſolphuratus 494 

Martis limatura przparata 493 

Marum 17 

Maſtiche ib. 

Matricaria 174 

Mechoacanna ib. 

Meconium 344 

Mel 174 

Egyptiacum 634 
Mel 


Mel deſpumatum page 258 Miſtura antiemetica page 61 
elatines 350 cardiaca | 15 
helle boratum ib. cathartica 616 
mercuriale ib. diuretica 67 
roſaceum ib. ad phthifin ; 615 
ſolutivum ib, e valeriana » 616 

Melampodium 313 Mithridatium 591 

Melanoſmegma 219 Miva cydoniorum 338 

Melilotus 175 Mixa 224 

Meliſſa ib, Molon 141 

Melo ib. Morſuli purgantes 565 

Mentaſtrum 176 de rhabarbaro 1 

Mentha piperitis ib. Kunckelii ib. 

vulgaris 155 Morſus diaboli 178 
Mercurialis 176 gallinæ 81 
Mercurii calx 512 Morus 178 

ſolutio ib. Moſchata nux 184 
Mercurius 91 Moſchus 178 
alcalizatus 508 Mucilago ſeminum- 
calcinatus 511 cydoniorum 28a 
corallinus 513 Muſcus maritimus 129 
corroſive } . Myrobalani 179 
albus 515 Myrrha 180 
ruber 512 Myrrhis ib. 
ſublimatus515 Myrtillus . 
dulcis præcipitatus 522 Myrtus ib. 
ſublimatus 518 Myxa 224 
emeticus flavus 523 * 
præcipitatus albus 320 * 3 
dulcis 552 Rn 
flavus 523 Napha 97 
fuſcus 522 Napus duleis 180 
ruber 512 ſilveſtris 181 
viridis 522 Nardus Celtica "a. 
Wurtzii #6. Indica ih. 
ſaccharatus 508 Naſturtium i, 
ſublimatus 515 Nepeta 182 
corroſivus ib. Nephriticum lignum ib. 
dulcis 518 Nicotiana 182 
vitæ 539 Nigella 183 

Meſpilus 177 Nitrum 3 88 ih. 

Meum ib. cubicum 470 

Mezereon - ib. fixuim 426 

Mica thuris 187 purificatum 462 

Milium ſolis 169 ſtibiatum 529 

Millefolium 177 vitriolatum 467 

Mille pedæ ib. Nummularia 184 

præparatæ 260 Nux moſchata 15. 

Minium 178, 500 piſtacia 185 

Miſtura alexiteria 614 torrefacta 259 

antidy ſenterica ibs 186 
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Nymphza 
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Oleum e wotileginibes Pp 


3 O. 
Ochra page 186 
Ocimum ib. 
Oculi cancrorum 114 
præpatati 255 
Oleum amygdalinum 
animale - 421 
buxi 418 
camphoratum 332 
chamæmeli 330 
cornu cervi ib. 
ceræ 420 
Copaivz compoſitum ib. 
Dippelii 421 
edeiale abſinthii 350 
anethi 360 
aniſi ib. 
aurantiorum 266 
carui 360 
caryophyllorum 15. 
chamæmeli 361 
cinnamomi ib, 
cymini 5 
 feeniculi ib. 
byſſopi 362 
juniperi ib. 
lavendulæ ih. 
Jauri baccarum ih. 
limonum 363 
macis ib. 
matjoranæ - 
menthæ iperitidis 1 
vulgaris 8 ib. 
neroli | 97 
nucis moſchatz 363 
origani ib. 
bd piperis Jamaicenſis 4b, 
pulegii ib. 
rhodii ib. 
roriſmarini ib. 
rutæ ib. 
ſabinæ ib. ; 
ſaſſafras 365 
terrebinthinæ ib. 
fuliginis 434 
uaiaci | 418 
yperici 331 
lateritium 419 
lini ſeminum 266 
macis 185 


—— 
ſ i / i 


ma tis 

nucis moſchatæ 
odoriferum 
olivarum 
palmæ 


petrolei Barbadenſis 


ſambucinum 
ſinapios 
ſuccini 
ſulphuris 


tartari per deliquium 


terebinthinæ 

viride 

vitrioli 
Olibanum 


Olivæ 


Omphacium 
Ononis 
Ophiogloſſum 
Opium 

colatum 
Opobalſamum 
Opopanax 


Orchis 
Origanum 
Orobus 
Oryza 
Oſteocolla 
Oſtreorum teſtæ 
Ovorum teſtz 
Oxalis | 
Oxyacantha Galeni 
vulgaris 

Qxycroceum 
Oxylapathum 
Oxymel ex allio 

Rorale 

cilliticum 

— 

Oxys 


| 
purificata 


Pzonia 

Palimpiſſa 

Palma 

Panacea antimonii 


=_ 


}) 


332 
156 
191 

419 
331 

266 
481 

444 
427 
419 


191 
202 
ib. 


535 


Panacea 
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Panacea mercurii page 52 Pilulæ pacificz - 
rubr 514 pectorales 575 
Panicum 192 piceæ 377 
Papaver ib. roborantes * 
erraticum 19 Rudii 408 
Paralyſis 16, Rufi 576 
Pareira ib. ſaponace 75 
Parietaria 194 eſcammonio cum aloe 568 
Paris herba 152 ſcillitice _, 576 
Paſtinaca 194 e ſpermate ceti 578 
Pedicularia 232 ſtomachicz 576 
Pentaphyllum 124 e ſtyrace 575 
Pentaphylloides 91 Pimpinellz 200 
Pepo 194 ſaxifraga 199 
Periclymenum 116 Pinus 200 
Perſica 195 Piper album „ 
Perſicaria mitis 194 Jamgicenſe ib, 
urens 195 ndicum ib. 
Peruvianus cortex 1b. longum ib. 
Petaſites 198 nigrum 200 
Petroleum ib. caudatum 131 
Barbadenſe i, PI | 202 
Petroſelinum 199 Piſtachia nux 185 
Petum /eu nicotiana 182 Pix liquida 202 
Peucedanum 199 ſicca _— 
Philonium | 596 Burgundica ; 6. 
Picea ſeu abies rubra 71 Plantage 1. 
Piloſella 98 Plumbum 203 
Pilule Æthiopicæ 573 uſtum 500 
aloeticæ 568 Pœonia a 191 
aromaticæ 567 Polium 203 
cocciæ 569 Polygonatum 227 
e colocynthide 13. Polygonum 122 
cum aloe Poly podium 203 
ſimpliciores 568 Polytrichum 224 
communes 576 Pompholyx 204 
diambræ 568 Populus nigri ib. 
dyſentericæ 577 Porrum | 16. 
de duobus 569 Portacula ib. 
ecphracticæ $70 Potentilla 91 
chalybeatæ ib. Praſium 204 
purgantes #5, Primula ib. 
fetidz $71 Prunella 20 
de gambogia 572 Pruna 4 
ummoſæ 571 Pſyllium 206 
Je jalappa 568 Ptarmica | 1b. 
lunares 492 ſuaveolens 76 
Matthæi 574 Pulegium 206 
mercariales 572 Pulmonaria a ib. 
laxantes ib. Pulparum extractio 260 
ex olibano 575 Pulvis Algerothi f ; 39 


WE 
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Pulvis antilyſſus page 548 
antiſpaſmodicus 558 
ari compoſitus 548 
arthriticus amarus 556 
bezoardicus _ 
e bolo compoſitus 
cum opio 1 
fine opfio 549 
carminativus 557 
Carthuſianus 535 
catharticus ſalinus 557 
cephalicus 554 
e ceruſſa compoſitus 550 
e chelis cancrorum ib. 
contrayervz compoſitus 551 
cornachini 553 
diaromaton * "= 
diaſenne a 553 
diatragacanthi 97 358 
diureticus 557 
ad epilepticos 68 
de gutteta 3 . 
hieræ picre . 554 


e myrrha compoſitus 552 
ad partum ib 


præcipitans 5814 
principis 3 
roborans 558 

e ſcammonio compoſitus 553 

e ſena compoſitus ib. 
ſternutatorius 6. 
ſuccini compoſitus 554 

ſty pticus ib. 
temperans 558 
teſtaceous _ _ 

f ceratus 556 

: etragacantha compoſitus 54 

| vermifugus 558 
. Pyrethrum ; 207 

Q 
Quercus ; 07! 
Quinquefolium 194 
Qyinquenervia 202 
R. 

Ranarum ſperma ; 207 
Raphanus raſtieanus ib, 

8 D 


Sabina 


Realgar 
Regina prati 
Regulus antimonii 
martialis 
medicinalis 
ſtellatus 
Reſina aloes 
flava 
ualaci 
Jalapii 
nigra 
Peruviani corticis 
ſcammonii . 
Rhabarbarum 
| torrefatum 
Rhamnus catharticus 
Rhaponticum 
vulgare 
Rheum, fee rhabararum 
Rhodium 
Rhus 
Ribeſia 
Riſagon, V. Caſumunar 
Riſigal | 
Rob — 
juniperi 
ſambuci 
Roſa ſolis 
rubra 
damaſcena 
Roſmarinus 
Rubia 
Rubigo chalybis 
Rubus idæus 
vulgaris 
Ruſcus 
Ruta 


- 
- 
. 
o 


Saccharum - 
lactis 
roſaceum 
ſaturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 
Sal 
acetoſæ 4 
alcalinus ſalis marin 
ammoniacus 
- Purificatus 


"3:08 3 
abſinthii een 


420 


208 
259 


122 


121 


219 


493 
210 


211 


212 


425 


Sal 
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INDEX 


Sal ammon, volatilis 
catharticus 
amarus 1 
Glauberi 
chalybis 
communis 
cornu cervĩ 
diureticus 
gemmæ 
Jovis 
marinus 
martis 
mirabilis 
polychreſtas 
— 

llenſis 
& ativus 
ſuccini 
tartar 
vitrioli 
zinci 

Salep 

Salvia 

Sambucus 

Sanguis draconis 

* coabirnh 

Sanicula 

Santalum album 

citrinum 
rubrum 

Santonicum 

Sapo albus 

amygdalinus 
cum oleo olivarum 
mollis 

niger 
' purificatus 
tartareus 

[if Wat 

Sarcocolla 

Sarſaparilla 

Saſſafras 

Satureia 

—_— 

axifraga 

Scabiola | 

Scammonium 

Scilla 

cotta 
exſiccata 

Scincus 

Schœnanthus 


Hage 434 


Sclarea ' ; 18 
Scolopendrium Er 
Scordium = 
Scorodotis 216 
Scorzonera 223 
Scrophularia #4 : 
1 —_— 224 
| aris 223 
Sebeſten 224 
Secale ib. 
Sedum 15. 
Selenites 23 
Sempervivum S 224 
Sena be 
Seneka 8 225 
Senecio 0 I 39 
Senica m I 49 
Septinervia ent 202 
Sericum Rai ane _ 
Serpentaria virginiana : ib. 
Serpyllum ibs 
citratum ; 240 
Serum aluminoſum 288 
ſcorbuticum 289 
finapinum 288 
| ſolutivum 15. 
Seſamum 226 
Seſeli 5 ib. 
Sevum ovillum curatum | 257 
Sicula 103 
Sief album a 5 
Sigillum Salmonis 22 
Simarouba ; 
Sinapi 
Sinapiſmus 
Siſon 


Sium aromaticum 


Smyrnium 

Soda 

Solanum lethale 

lignoſum 

vulgare 
- . veſicarium 

Soldanella 

Solutio mercurii 

Sophia 


Sorbus 


Species aromaticæ 


e ſcordio cum opio 2 
ſine ops 


Sperma ceti 
Yy 


— — 
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page 181 Succi ſcorbutic q a 
. Succinum ** — 
228 præparatum 2 
229 Succus prunorum ſilv. 400 
451 Succiſa | 178 
455 Sulphur Rap . 234 
327 Præcipitatum 487 
397 | vivum : 434 
333 antimonii auratum $34 
439 _ | _ precipitatum $33 
' 411 Sumach 236 
434 Symphytum | 129 
2385 Syrupus ex allio " 340 
11. ex althæ YE 
- aurantiorum corticum 341 
+ balſamicus 342 
- Caryophillorum rabrorum 16. 
croci 433 
| cydoniorum ib. 
diacodion 344 
' Kermeſinus 343 „ 
limonum 1s 
e e meconio 344 
mororum ib. 
papaveris albi ib. 
erratici 345 
_ paralyſis 346 
pectoralis 345 
roſarum ſolutivus 346 
27 e rolis ſiccis ib. 
reQificatus 229, 381 + rubi idzi fructus 344 
tartarizatus 383 ſacchati 347 
tenuior 230 de ſena & rheo ib. 
vitrioli dulcis 453 ſiilliticus 346 
fortis 44 ſimplex 347 
tenuis ib. e ſpina cervina ib. 
volatilis aromaticus 441 violarum 346 
cauſticus 435 zingiberis 349 
fœtidus 441 : 
= FCuccinatus 442 T 
a g 230 8 , 
259 Tabellz antacidæ 563 
_; - laxantes ' 564 
503 anthelmintieæ ib. 
234 cardialgice 563 
2 35 roſaceæ 560 
9 Tacamahaca 5 23 
232 Tamarindus ib. 
ib, Tamariſcus 23 
colatus | 260 Tanacetum „ 
liquida 233 Tapſus barbatus ib. 
: 0 Taraxacum 135 
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IN D E X. 
Fartarus : page 237 TinQura ipecacoanhz page 
emeticus 540 laccæ | 
regeneratus 40 martis 
ſolubilis 474 melampodii 
vitriolatus 465 menthz 
Tegula hybernica 153 myrrhæ 
Telæ aranearum 90 
Telephium 130 odontalgica 
Terebinthinæ 238 ii 
Terra japonica 155 
foliata tartari 472 
lemnia 107 
ſigillata ib. 
| Sileſiaca „ 
Thapſia 239 
Thea 240 
antiphthiſica 277 
. Theriaca 592 = 
TM 33 
a 240 . 
Thus ib. 
Thymelæa 241 £ 
Thymus 240 
citratus ib. 
Tilia 241 
Tinctura amara 3 
am : 32 
antimonii 319 
diaphoretici 320 
antiphthiſica 316 
aromatica 30 
balſamica 3 
benzoini 327 ver 
cantharidum 306 ' Tithymalas 
cardamomi 307 Tormentilla 
caftorei i. Tragacantha 
compoſita 308 Trichomanes 
cephalica 296 Trifolium paluſtre 
purgans #6. Triſſago 
cinnamomi 308 Triticum 
corticis Peruviani 1b. Trochiſci albi 
* compoſita 3 f zi 
volatilis 3 | bechici all 
Croct | 
feetida 2 
fuliginis 310 cardialgici_ 
12 volatilis #66. diaſulphurie 
lle bori nigri 313 de minio 
jalapii | 310 de myrrha 
nervini 


691 
298 

1 
15 
313 
269 
313 


314 
329 


692 
| 
Trochiſci e fcilla page 562 
x ſialagogi 566 
ſtomachici ib. 
ſuaveolentes ib. 
e ſulphure 562 
e terra japonica 563 
1 Turpethum 243 
— * minerale 523 
\ uffila 243 
Tutia od ib, 
| præparata 256 
p U. 
Ulmaria 448 
Unguentum Ægyptiacum 634 
album ib. 
camphoratum 635 
. ex althza ib. 
Arcæi 638 
baſilicum flavum 636 
nigrum #6, 
viride ib. 
citrinum 637 
czruleum fortius ib. 
mitius ib, 
deficcativum _ ib. 
diapompholygos 638 
digeſtivum 647 
emolliens 638 
epiſpaſticum 644 
e gummi elemi 638 
e lapide calaminari 646 
mercuriale 639 
emercurio præcipitato ib, 
nervinum ib. 
nutritum 640 
ophthalmicum ib. 
paralyticum 646 
e pice 640 
pomatum - 642 
ad pſoram 635 
roſaceum 642 
ſambuccinum 641 
ſaturninum ib, 
ſimplex ib. 
e ſulphure 642 
tetrapharmacum 636 
ttripharmacum 642 
tutiæ 643 
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Unguentum vermifugum page 644 
ad veſicatoria 


Urtica 


Uvæ paſſe 


Valeriana 
Veratrum 


viride 


Verbaſculum 


Verbena 
Veronica 
a 
Vincetoxic 
Vinum 


quatica 
um 


aloeticum alcalinum 
amarum 

aromaticum 
antimoniale 


antiſcorbuticum 


cha 


lybeatum 


croceum 
emeticum 
febrifu gum 
guaiacinum 
cum helleboro 
ipeccaoanæ 
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